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Foreword 


by W, T. H. JACKSON 


When Bayard Dodge told me that some years ago the Records of 
Civilization had asked him to translate Al-Fihrist of al-Nadim I was 
immediately enthusiastic. Here, surely, was a work which fitted the 
purpose of the series as few others could do, for it provided a link 
of a unique kind between several civilizations. In this tenth-century 
work is a compendium of the knowledge possessed by a learned 
Arab of Baghdad, knowledge in great part derived from earlier 
cultures, particularly Hellenic and Roman. Not only is the work 
extremely valuable for a knowledge of the culture of medieval 
Islam and of the literary personalities of the period but it gives 
important information about the classical material available for 
transmission through Mus! Muslim culture to the Western world. Al- 
Fihrist is thus a true “record of civilization.” 

To provide a translation of a work such as this requires not only 
a scholar but an enthusiast. Bayard Dodge is both. He has provided 
us with an excellent translation, but before doing so he had to set 
up a text to be translated, since earlier editions had taken no account 
of manuscripts which are now available. In this work, which has 
occupied many years of his life, Professor Dodge has earned the 
gratitude of scholars in many fields of endeavor, for he has made 
available to them knowledge which has heretofore been confined 
to the very few who could read Arabic and had access to a rare work. 


Preface 


In 1871 Gustav Fliigel accomplished a masterly piece of work by 
publishing the Arabic text of Kitab al-Fihrist, but unfortunately he 
lacked reliable copies of the principal manuscripts. I am, therefore, 
very grateful to the authorities of the Chester Beatty Library in 
Dublin, as well as to friends at Robert College, Istanbil, and to 
Muhammad Rashad “Abd al-Muttalib of the League of Arab States 
for helping me to examine and to obtain photostat copies of the most 
important manuscripts of the book. 

Because Al-Fihrist deals with almost every phase of medieval 
culture, it would require a staff of experts to do justice to the trans- 
lation. However, with the help of generous friends I have done my 
best to make the work as accurate as possible. 

I am grateful to Constantine K. Zurayk, Jibrail M. Jabbur, Anis 
K. Frayha, and other members of the faculty of the American 
University of Beirut for their aid. I also wish to thank Philip K. 
Hitti, Farhat J. Ziadeh, and Samuel D. Atkins of Princeton Univer- 
sity for helping me to understand some difficult passages, Elias 
Shoufani corrected the translation of a number of poems, as well as 
the transliteration in some of the especially difficult sections of 
the book. 

Johann W, Fiick very kindly sent me publications and notes, and 
Edward S. Kennedy and David Pingree helped me with the passages 
on mathematics and astronomy. Harald Ingholt of Yale University 
joined me in studying the Sabians. Mustafa Ziade of Cairo Univer- 
sity and Mojtaba Minovi of Tihran have also been generous in 
giving me their help. I am also grateful to Reza Tajaded of Tihran 
and Mahdi Nakosteen of the University of Colorado for sending me 
their books, which provide valuable material for an understanding 
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of the Arabic text of Al-Fihrist. Thanks are due, furthermore, to 
A. F. P. Hulsewé of Leiden, Louis Hambis of the Institut des Hautes 
Btudes Chinoise de l’ Université de Paris, Herbert Franke of Munich, 
and E. H. Schafer of the University of California for suggestions 
about the passage on China. 

This difficult and complicated book has been copyedited by 
Linnae Coss. She not only prepared every detail for the typesetter 
but she also discovered numerous errors, simplified, the footnotes, 
corrected the Bibliography, and helped to give consistency to the 
translation of the book titles. Iam most grateful for her perseverence, 
skill, and encouragement. 

Because Al-Fihrist is a reference book, I have made the translation 
a literal one, seeking accuracy rather than literary style. I have also 
provided a number of aids for study, which are explained in the 
Introduction that follows this Preface. 

The book is a unique specimen of literature, coming to us from 
medieval Baghdad. We know very little about the author and the 
sources from which he derived his vast amount of information, But 
all honor is due al-Nadim, who compiled this encyclopedic volume, 
for as the Prophet Muhammad said, “The ink of the learned is as 
precious as the blood of the martyrs.” 


Princeton, New Jersey BAYARD DODGE 
July 1969 


Introduction 


THE ‘SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION 
FROM ARABIC INTO ENGLISH 

The system used is the one described in Bulletin 49, November 
1958, issued by the Cataloging Service of the Library of Congress. 


alif (see note below) 


ba’ —b za —z @—f 
ta —~t sin —s gaf — q 
tha’ — th shin — sh kaf —k 
jim —j sid — 5 lim —| 
ha’ —h dad — d mim — m. 
kha’ —kh fa —t niin —n 
dal—-d 2a —zZ ha’ —h 
dhal — dh ‘ayn —* wiw —w 
ta —r ghayn — gh ya —y 


As a rule alif is transliterated according to the vowel which governs it. 
But alif with a maddah or a magqsirah is a form transliterated as 4. 


VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS 


short long 
fathah a a 
kasrah i i 
dammah u ii 


Shaddah is indicated by a doubling of the con- 
sonant, but a double ya’ after kasrah is written 
as in kulliyah. The definite article is not 
written with a capital, except at the beginning 
of a sentence. The nisbah is written i. Final 
ha@’ is written with h, rather than t, except 
when it is in construct state or in a few words 
like salat, zakat, and Ghuldt. 
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In the Arabic text the titles of an -author’s books are listed after the 
account of his life. In the translation each list is as a rule preceded 
by the phrase “among his books there were.” Moreover, before 
each book title the Arabic version has kitab (book), This word is 
usually omitted in the English translation. 

Words in brackets are explanatory material, added to clarify the 
meaning of the original text. Parentheses are used for equivalents 
of Arabic and English words, as well as for alternative translations 
and interpretations. There are few paragraph divisions and no 
quotation marks in the Arabic text. 

There are two devices to indicate gaps in the text. When a word 
or a phrase has been purposely omitted by al-Nadim, who hoped to 
be able to fill the space at a later time, a long dash is used, When a 
word or a phrase is omitted because the original copy is garbled or 
missing, an ellipsis is inserted to indicate missing material. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The bibliography follows the main text of the book. It is strictly 
limited in size, with only a selected number of books mentioned. 
The authors are listed alphabetically, with the titles of their books 
placed after their names. All references in the footnotes, Glossary, 
and Biographical Index are to the names of these authors. When 
the titles of more than one book are given after the name of an 
author, the reference indicates which one of these books is involved. 
The size of the Bibliography has been limited by omitting most of 
the recently published editions of the medieval books mentioned in 
the text of Al-Fihrist. 


THE GLOSSARY 

Coming immediately after the Bibliography is the Glossary, It 
should be studied in connection with the religious sects and for an 
understanding of nutnerous technical terms. It also explains the 
significance of many of the book titles. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL INDEX 
The names of men and women mentioned in Al-Fihrist are in- 
cluded in the Biographical Index, which comes directly after the 
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Glossary. It is in the form of a Who’s Who. In the main text of the 
book the part of the man’s name by which he is listed in the Bio- 
graphical Index is printed in italics, unless the name is repeated in 
the same passage.. Names which are garbled in the manuscripts or 
belong to unimportant characters of fiction are omitted. 

It may seem strange to list Greek and Latin scholars with the 
Arab ones, but they belonged to the Muslim culture of medieval 
times, just as truly as they do to the scholarship of our modern world. 

References will be found in the Biographical Index to throw light 
on the names of the persons included. The Encyclopaedia of Islam 
and standard works on history, literature, and biography give further 
information about the men and women mentioned in Al-Fihrist. 


THE GENERAL INDEX 

The General Index is placed at the end of the book, after the 
Biographical Index. It includes numerous topics and technical terms, 
as well as the names of tribes and geographical localities. 


LIFE OF THE AUTHOR 

The author of Al-Fihrist was Abii al-Faraj Muhammad ibn Ishaq 
ibn Muhammad ibn Ishaq, but as a rule he is called al-Nadim 
because he had the distinction of being a nadim or court companion. 
As the surname of his father was Abii Ya‘qib, he evidently had an 
elder brother named Ya‘giib and probably had other brothers and 
sisters as well. 

The year of his birth is unknown, but it cannot have been much 
after A.D. 935 and more likely was somewhat earlier. In Chapter VI, 
section 8, the author tells about meeting a scholar named Muhammad 
ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Bardha‘i,! who explained the doctrine of the 
Muttazilah and gave him a list of his legal books. If al-Nadim, the 
author of Al-Fihrist, was mature enough to be interested in the 
doctrine of an unorthodox sect and books about the law, he must 
have been at least sixteen years of age, or probably a number of years 
older. Because this meeting occurred during the year 340 (a.D. 


1 The men’s names mentioned in the Introduction can be found in the Biographical 
Index, where they are listed according to the part of the name given in italics. For 
information about al-Nadim, see Goldziher, ZDMG, XXXVI (1882), 278-84; 
Fiick, ZDMG, New Ser. IX, No. 2 (1930), 111-243 Ritter, Der Islam, XVII, No. 1 
(February 1928), 15-28. 
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951/952), itis evident that al-Nadim’s birth was about 935. He was, 
therefore, almost certainly born during the reign of al-Mugtadir, 
908-932, or of al-Qahir, 932-934, or, less likely, of al-Radi, 934-940. 

The author’s father was called a warrag, which in his case evidently 
meant that he was a book dealer. As he seems to have been pros- 
perous, it is likely that he presided over a large bookstore, which was 
almost certainly at Baghdad. It is easy to imagine how he com- 
missioned his sons to buy manuscripts from other dealers and had 
his own scribes make copies of manuscripts for his customers. 

A medieval manuscript was about the size of a modern book, but 
it was written by hand instead of being printed. The leaves were 
made of a paper of good quality, with writing on both sides. As a 
rule these pages were bound in a leather cover. The bookshop, like 
the old shops in al-Najaf, was probably on an upper story, where it 
formed a meeting place for scholars who came to examine the books, 
enjoy refreshments, and discuss academic problems. 

Most authorities have taken it for granted that the father, as well 
as the son, was a nadim, or court companion. Ibn Hajar? refers to the 
author as Muhammad ibn Ishaq ibn al-Nadim. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah 
mentions the author thirteen times. On pages $7, 175, 207, 208, 
209, 220, 244, and 309 he calls him Ibn al-Nadim, but on other 
pages he refers to him as al-Nadim. Yaqiit calls him Muhammad ibn 
Ishaq al-Nadim.* 

The main title of the authoritative Beatty manuscript is Kitab 
al-Fihrist li-al-Nadim. In the heading of Chapter II of this manu- 
script there is a curious clause, which also appears in the headings of 
the last three chapters of MS 1934. Following the words “The 
composition of Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Nadim” there is this clause, 
“Ishaq being known as Abii Ya‘qiib al-Warraq.” 

One wonders if the author of Al-Fihrist added this ungrammatical 
phrase in order to make it clear that whereas he himself was a nadim, 
or court companion, his father was merely a warrdq, or book dealer. 
What seems to be certain is that both the father and the son were 
men of considerable importance and social standing. 


2 See Bibliography, Hajar, Lisan al-Mizan, Part $, p. 72, 1.15. 
3 See Usaybi‘ah, ‘Uyiin al-Anba’. 
4 See Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (6), p. 408, 
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When he was about six years old the.author undoubtedly attended 
an elementary class,attached to a mosque. One can visualize the 
little boy sitting on the ground in a group of other children, swaying 
back and forth as he repeated the verses of the Qur’an, which his 
teacher recited to be memorized. The child also must have learned 
how to write the verses on his board, erasing each verse when he 
learned how to copy it, in order to make the board clean for a new 
quotation. By the time he was ten years old he had probably 
memorized the entire Qur’an, so as to be prepared for study of a 
more mature nature. 

It is reasonable to believe that al-Nadim joined a study circle in 
some important mosque to learn the intricacies of Arabic grammar 
and rhetoric as well as something about Qur’anic commentary, the 
Hadith or traditions of the Prophet, and rules for reciting the Qur’an 
in an authorized way. Before long he undoubtedly worked as an 
apprentice in his father’s book shop, copying manuscripts, enter- 
taining scholars, and helping to sell what they wanted to buy. 
Yaqiit endorsed this idea when he wrote: “It is not unreasonable that 
he was a warraq who sold books.’ 

Al-Nadim, however, was’so much interested in his studies that 
he did not spend all of his time in the book store. An inscription on 
the title page of the Beatty MS records that he quoted, or was a 
pupil of, Abi Sa‘id al-Sirafi the jurist, Abii al-Faraj al-Isbahani the 
famous compiler of poetry and literary anecdotes, and Abii ‘Abd 
Allah al-Marzubani, who was interested in history. Ibn. Hajar® says 
that al-Nadim had permission to quote Isma‘il al-Saffar, who was 
an authority for the Hadith ,and Ibrahim al-Abyari points out that 
he also studied with al-Hasan ibn Sawwar, a logician who translated 
scientific books;? Abii Ahmad, who was perhaps al-Husayn ibn 
Ishaq ibn Karnib the theologian and natural scientist; Yiinus al-Qass, 
who translated classic works on mathematics, and Abi al-Hasan 
Muhammad ibn Yiisuf al-Nagit, a scholar interested in Greek science. 

Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah remarks that al-Nadim was a katib,? which 
may mean that he was simply a writer. On the other hand it may 

5 See Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (6), 408. 

® See Hajar, Lisdn al-Mizan, Part 5, p. 72. 

7 See Abyari, Turdath al-Insaniyah, III (March 5, 1965), 196. 

® Usaybi‘ah, Part 1, p. $7. 
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imply that he was a government secretary, perhaps in the library or 
in the bureau for correspondence, Because al-Nadim was sumamed 
Abii al-Faraj he must have been married, with at least one son and 
a home of his own in Baghdad. 

Ibn Hajar says that al-Nadim was a Shi'ite? which statement is 
confirmed by the text of Al-Fihrist, In Chapter VI the author speaks 
of the Shi‘ah as al-khagsi or elite, while he refers to persons who were 
not Shi'ites as al-‘dinmi or ignorant. bi Al-Fihrist, moreover, the 
Sumnites are referred to as al-hashwiyah, which is a contemptuous 
term. for persons who blindly accept anthropomorphic ideas.! 

When. speaking about the father of al-Zubayri Mus‘ab ibn ‘Abd 
Allth, al-Nadim says that he was one of the most wicked of men, 
because he maligned the descendants of “AliU 

In the same passage in which Ibn Hajar calls al-Nadim a Shi‘ite 
he also states that he was a Mu'tazili. Even if he was not an offical 
member of this heretical sect, al-Nadim must have been very much 
interested im it, because such a large part of the fifth chapter of 
Al..Fihrist is devoted to it. 

Because he met an. Ismaili leader and attended an Ismaili meet- 
ing,* some people have claimed that al-Nadim was one of the 
Inna iliyah, but chis idea does not seem to be a true one. 

Al-Nadim, mentions that he wrote one other book in addition to 
Al-Fihrist. In speaking about the excellencies of books he says, “T 
have dealt with this subject and shnilar ones in the chapter on writing 
and its instruments in a book which [ have com posed about descrip~ 
tions and comparisons (al-awsdf wa-al-tashbihdt)."" Evidently al- 
Nadim was so much interested in books and government wor k that 
he did not attempt to hecome a teacher. The inscription on the 
title page of the Beatty MS says that no one quoted him, which 
implies that he did not have students. 

It is probable that while he was still a young man al-Nadimn began 
to make a catalogue of authors and the names of their compositions 
for use in his father’s bookstore. At the beginning of Chapter IV, 

® Hajar, Listn alb-Mizdn, Part 5, p. 72. 

40 Chap, VI, scction 6, n. 47 and n, 66 of the translation. 

74 Chap. IIL, section 1, near n, 208, 


18 Chap. V, section 4, meat n. 93 and n. 06. 
8 Chap. I, section 1, following n, 35. 
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section 2, he explains that, as other scholars have given details about 
the pocts, what he himself aims to do is “to present the names of the 
poets and the amount of verses written by each poct among them 
. . » 80 that whoever desires to collect books and poems can have 
this irformation.” 

It is reasonable to belicve that al-Nadim wrote notes about each 
author on a piece of paper. When dealing with a man who was a 
scholar rather than a poet he tried to give some biographical 
material, as well as the titles of the author’s books. When speaking 
about the books of the Zaydiyah™ he says, “If some observer sees 
one of them while we are writing, I will add it in its proper place.” 
In the course of time the notes must have been arranged according 
to subjects and iu chronological sequence. Then, when enough of 
them had heen collected, the anthor undertook to compile them in 
the form of chapters for his book. 

As he grew older, al-Nadim evidently became interested in so 
many subjects about which he read im books, or which he learned 
about from friends and chance acquaintances, that he included a 
great deal of additional material with. his notes about the poets and 
scholars. Thus, instead of being merely the catalogue for a bookshop, 

Al.Fihrist became an encyclopaedia of medieval Islamic culture. 

We do not know to what extent al-Nadim searched for informa- 
tion in places other than Baghdad. He very likely visited al-Bagrah 
and al-Kiifah, as scholarship flourished in those cities during the 
cighth century. He may have gone to Aleppo, where Sayf al- 
Dawlah, during the middle of the tenth century, created a center of 
literature and cultare. It is not very likely that he visited Damascus 
or the famous cities of Persia and Khurasan. What is certain, how- 
ever, is that he spent some time at al-Mawsil, probably when Nasir 
al-Dawlah was ruler of the region, between A.D. 929 and 968. 

Al-Fihrist mentions that he met a book collector there. He also 
saw the tutor of the sons of Nasir al-Dawlah!® and a man named 
Muhaminad ibn Hishim, who was brought up in the environs of 
al-Mawsil.1® He evidently visited the libraries of al-Mawsil, as he 


14 Chap. V, setion 4, near n. £40. 
15 Chap, IL, section 1, near u. 9, and section 3, mear mn. 79. 
16 Chap, IV, section 2, near n. 05. 
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found a fra gment of one of Euclid’s books in a private collection." 
Apparently in addition to searc hing: for books, he feared what he 
could about religious sects, He associated with an Isn1 ‘Gli leader and 
attended an Ismaili meeting, which may have inspired him to 
include his long passage about the Ismi‘iliyah in' A-Fibrist)® Je 
is obvious that al-Nadim was at al-Mawsil before he completed his 
chapter about the poets, because he says that he saw a certain amount 
of poetry there* Sarton seates that al-Nadim went to Istanbiil, 
taking it for granted that Dir al-Riim referred to the Byzantine city 
of Constantinople. But this is an error, as Dar al-Riim really cefers 
to the Greek Orthodox section of Baghdad.2° 

Nasir al~-Dawlah, the ruler of al~Mawsil, was a Sh7ite who was 
anxious to make his city a center of culture and learning. As al- 
Nadim was also a Shi'ite, it is possible that his service as a court 
companion was at al-Mawsil. It is much more likely, however, that 
he went to al-Mawsgil to obtain books and that his life as a court 
companion was spent at Baghdad. What seems probable is that 
al-Nadim became attached to the court at the time of Mu‘izz 
al-Dawlah, who, with the title of Amir al-Umara’, overshadowed the 
puppet caliph and ruled at Baghdad from a.p. 945 to 967. He was a 
member of the Buwayh family and a sympathizer with the ShYvites, 
so that it would have been natural for him to make a Shi‘ite like 
al-Nadim a member of his court, perhaps connected with the royal 
library. If al-Nadism was a court companion in the palace of Mu‘izz 
al-Dawlah, it is likely that he also served “Izz al-Dawlah, the weak 
son and successor of Mu‘izz al~Dawlah, until this son died m A.D, 
977. Unfortunately we can only guess about these events in the life 
of al-Nadim, as we do not have accurate imformation about his 
biography. 

It cannot have been very long after the death of “Izz al-Dawlah 
that al-Nadim undertook the laborious task of arranging his amass of 
notes and compiling them in the form of'a book. Near the end of 
Chapter I of Al-Fihrist, the author records: “This is the end of 

1 Chap. VII, section 2, near n. §. 

18 Chap. V, section 4, near 2. 93 and 1. 96; also Chap. V, section §. 

2® Chap. IV, section 2, near 1. $. 


#9 Chap. IX, section 2, . 40; Sarton I, 662. 
22 Chap. 1, section 3, mear n. 133. 
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what we have composed of the first chapter of the book Al-Fihrist, 
until the time of the appearance of the new moon on Saturday of 
Sha‘ban duririg the year three hundred and seventy-seven.” This 
was probably December, 987. 

Yagit cites this same year for the writing of Al-Fihrist.* Near the 
end of Chapter 1? al-Nadim gives this date also for completion of 
the account of the scholars of grammar and language. Two other 
statements can be inentioned to confirm the aceuracy of this date. 
In speaking about Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Nasr, the author of Al- 
Fihrist says, “who died a few months ago.” Ibn Taghri-Birdi gives 
the year three hundred and seventy-six (4.p. 986/987) as the time 
of this man’s deaeh2# Then at the end of Chapter VI there is the 
statement in Al-Fihrist, “until our time, which is the year three 
hundred and seventy-seven.””* 

It is possible that al-Nadim did not complete the last chapters of 
his book until a year or two later. In Chapter IX he tells the story 
of a Christian monk who returned from China. As this monk did 
not reach Baghdad before the year three hundred and seventy-seven 
(A.D. 987/988), it is possible that Chapter LX was not written in its 
final form before ap. 988 or 989.2 It seems to be certain that 
Al-Fihrist was completed by the year a.p. 990 at the latest, probably 
twelve or eighteen months before that time. This was just at the 
time when higher education was being established at the al-Jami’ 
al-Azhar in Cairo and a little less than a century before the First 
Crusade. Hugh Capet was King of France, and Aethelred the Second 
was ruling in England. 

Ibn Hajar says that a certain Abi Tahir al-Karkhi gave the date for 
al-Nadim’s death as the year four hundred and thirty-cight (a.v. 
1047), but he said of this statement, “he was not reliable about this,” 
Ibn Hajar also quotes other assertions which seem to be equally 
unreliable,?? 

22 Yaqiit, Irshdd, VI (2),.63; Vi(3), 54- 

a Chap. Ui, section, 3, near n. $7. 

% Chap. IH, section 2; Taghti-Birdi, Part 4, p. 149, 1.5. Shuja‘, VI (45), 438 (408), 
gives a later date, which must be an error. 

% Chap. VI, section 5. 

2@ Chap. IX, section 2, n. 39. 


*7 Hajar, Lisda al-Mizan, Part 5, p. 72. Although the date ax. 1047 sceins to be 
inaccurate, numerous authorities have grven it as the year of al~-Nadim’s death. ‘The 
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It seems inevitable that if al-Nadim had lived until a.p, 1047 he 
would have added to Al-Fihrist some of the great names of the 
eleventh century, such as Ibn Sind and al-Birtni, as well as something 
about the famous Ikhw4n al-Safa’, Furthermore, al-Nadim, left 
blank spaces in his manuscript, to be filled in as he could obtain 
further information. Evidently he died before he was able to include 
new data in these blank spaces. 

Accordingly, the note on the title page of the Beatty manuscript 
is probably correct. It says of al-Nadim that “he died on Wednesday, 
the tenth [day] from the end of Sha‘ban in the year three hundred 
and eighty (a.D. 990/991)."28 As this note was almost certainly 
written by the great historian al-Maqrizi, it has real importance and 
seems to be reliable.?® 

It is reasonable to believe that when al-Nadim died the original 
copy of his manuscript was placed in the royal library at Baghdad, 
while other copies made by scribes about the time of his death were 
assigned to his family bookstore, where some of them were probably 
sold to customers who came to purchase interesting books. Farmer 
says: ““Yaqiit (d. 626/1229) averred that he used a copy of the Fihrist 
in the handwriting of al-Nadim himself. The lexicographer al- 
Sagh4ni (650/1252) made a similar claim. Either of these autograph 
copies may have been in the Caliph’s library, which was destroyed 
utterly at the sacking of Baghdad in 656/1258).’’? 





Beatty MS has been made available so recently that these authorities have obviously 
never had a chance to study it. As many of the persons mentioned in this paragraph 
and those which follow lived after Al-Fihrist was written, their names are not in- 
cluded in the Biographical Index, although some of them are mentioned in the 
Bibliography. 

48 This passage probably means that al-Nadim died on the nineteenth day of the 
eighth month of the Iunar year, which began March 31, 990. The first seven lunar 
months have 207 days, which added to the nineteenth day of the eighth month makes 
a total of 226 days. The solar calendar date for 226 days after March 31 is November 
12, 990. This seems to have been the true date for al-Nadim’s death. 

29 Abi al-“Abbas Ahmad ibn “Ali ibn ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maqrizi was born at 
Ba‘albek in 1365. He was an official at Damascus but later lived in Egypt, where he 
died in 1441. He was one of the greatest of the medieval Egyptian historians. See 
Zirikli, I, 172; ‘‘al-Makrizi,” Enc. Islam, IV, 175, 

80 Farmer, Annual of Leeds University Oriental Society, Il (1959-1961), 47. 
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Ibn al-Qifti and Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah depended upon Al-Fihrist for 
information. Khalil ibn Aybak and other authorities also alluded to 
al-Nadim, who in medieval times seems to have been highly 
regarded. 

In order to sum up what has been said, it is reasonable to assume 
that al-Nadim was born about a.D. 935, very likely a few years 
earlier. He profited by an unusually comprehensive education, as 
he not only mastered the conventional Islamic studies but also learned 
something about history, geography, comparative religion, and the 
Greek, sciences. He undoubtedly served as an apprentice in his 
father’s book business, at the same time that he attended the lectures 
and classes of some of the leading scholars of the tenth century. 

When grown, al-Nadim married and had at least one son, About 
the time that he married it is likely that he started to help his father 
by collecting data about books and their authors. Evidently he 
wished to assemble a catalogue to show customers and to help with 
the procuring and copying of manuscripts to be sold to scholars and 
book collectors. 

Although he visited al-Mawsil and perhaps other cities, most of 
his research was almost certainly done at Baghdad, where he may 
have been one of the directors of the great government library. His 
position of court companion was probably, but not certainly, during 
the reigns of Mu‘izz al-Dawlah and his son. 

Perhaps because his work at the library and the court came to an 
end, or else because of some illness which threatened him, al-Nadim 
decided that it was time to collect his notes, so as to compile them in 
book form. Accordingly, during the years 987 and 988 he com- 
pleted his difficult task so as to form the book. Al-Fihrist. He evi- 
dently hoped to live for a number of years longer in order to fill in 
blank spaces in his manuscript, but this hope was not realized. 
During the autumn of 990 his life came to an end. 


THE MANUSCRIPTS: SOURCES 
FOR ‘THE TRANSLATION 

When Gustav Fliigel published his Arabic edition of Al-Fihrist 
in 1871 he included a vorwort in German, in which he described the 
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manuscripts available for his use The principal manuscripts upon 
which Fliigel based his text were: (i) the old Paris manuscript, 
containing four chapters; (ii) the copy of a manuscript in Istanbil, 
which de Slane had transcribed, by a scribe named Ahmad al-Misri 
for use in Paris; {iii) two copies in Vienna; (iv) several fragments in 
Leyden. Fliigel realized that his manuscripts were incom plete, and 
it is teue that he lacked part of the material about the Mu‘tazilah 
sects, given in Chapter V, section 1, of the translation, as well as 
source material for other less important passages. As Fliigel has 
described the manuscripts which he used in detail, it does not seem 
to be worth while to repeat what he wrote in his vorwort. 

The principal manuscripts available for use at the present time are 
the following. 


The Beatty Manuscript. This man uscript is No. 3315 in the Chester 
Beatty Library in Dublin. It comprises the first half of the book, 
ending with an account of al-Niashi al-Kabir in Chapter V, section 
1. There are 119 folios, with writing on both front and back of each 
leaf. As several pages are left blauk, there are 234 pages of text, 
each measuring 22 by 16. $ cm and averaging twenty-five lines to the 
page. The handwriting is in the form of an old naskh script, clear, 
well marked, and trauscribed with a good quality of black ink. The 
titles are also written in black, in a similar script but in large letters. 
The paper is fairly thick, smooth, and of a dark cream color. As the 
Chester Beatty Library has had the pages bound in leather and 
carefully repaired by a skilful technician, the manuscript does not 
appear to be as old as it really is. I contains the material about the 
Mu'tazilah ontitted by Fliigel, but even in this excellent manuscript 
certain pages are lacking.™ 

The main heading of the Beatty Manuscript is Kitab al-Fihrist 
lingl-Nadim, It is in an oblong design with white letters and a gold 
background somewhat decorated. Alougside this oblong space there 
ate two lines of notes, written in a small script. The upper line is not 
clear enough to be read accurately. The lower line has, “Ahniad ibn 

“1 See also Fliigel, ZOMG, XIII (1859), $59-Gs0; Fick, Ambix, IV, Nos. 3 and 4 
(February 1951), 81-1444 


32 Sone of the inissing segments are Chap, 1, section 1, seen. $9; Clap. I, section 3, 
see also pn. so; Chap. IV, section 2, sec nu. 103; Chap. V, section 1, we n.d. 
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‘Ali al-Magqrizi 824: "8 This evideutly means that the manuscript 
became the possession of the famous historian Ahmad ibn ‘Ali al 
Magqrizi.*4 

Somewhat below the main heading there are two other notes in 
sniall script. One of them reads “from the books’ of Ahmad ibn 
‘Alf’; the other, “at Daniascus 825.” Ie is known that al-Maqrizi 
went to Daniascus about 810 (A.D. 1407/1408) to serve in govern- 
ment posts and returned to Cairo some ten years later. He may have 
written these notes at Cairo or perliaps on some occasion when he 
returned. to Damascus for a visit. 

There is also written on the title page, going from the bottom to 
the top anid in the right-hand margin, a longer inscription, which was 
probably written by al-Magrizi, This inscription has been translated 
as follows: 


The author of this book was Abit al-Faraj Muhammad ibn Abi Ya‘qiib 
Ishaq ibn Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Warriq known as al-Nadim. He 
quoted Abi Said al-Sirifi, Abu al-Faraj al-Isbahani, Abii “Abd Allah 
al-Marzubani aud others, but nobody quoted him. He died on Wednes- 
day, the tenth (day) fromm the end of Sha ‘ban, in the year three hundred and 
eighty (A.D. 990}. He was suspected of being a Shi‘i, may Allah forgive 
him.** 


There are certain other notes on the title page, but they are evidently 
not in the handwriting of al-Magqrizi and are illegible. 

Below the main heading on the title page and in large handwriting, 
written over a small inscription of al-Magrizi, there is the following 
statement, which designates tlie mauuseript as a mortmainy, estab- 
lished by Abniad Pash al-Jazzir, who died in a.v. 1804. 


A Wagf of Allah Almighty 
Al-Hajj Ahmad Pasha al-Jazzir has made this book a waqf, pious founda- 
tion and trust in the Mosque of al-Mubarak at ‘Akki, the praiseworthy, 


8 For al-Maqrizi, see n. 29. 

‘The siguatare should be compared with the copy given in Part I, section 3, 

p- 961, of al-Magrizi's history, Kitab al-Sulk li-Ma‘rifat Duwal al-Muliik, edited 
by Mustafa Ziade, Cairo, Lajnat al-Ta’lif, 1956. 

* For the siguificance of this passage, sec the preceding statement about the life of 
al-Nadim. 
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the Abmadiyah, for the seeking of earning . . . . He establishes it as a 
true and legal wagf, so that it will not be removed, sold or exchanged . s » 
upon Allsh, for Allah is the hearing and knowing. 


This inscription was deciphered with the help of a scholar from 
“Akka, but even he could not translate accurately the two places 
which lave been left blank. 

On the title page of each chapter other than the first there is 
written under the heading and close to the left hand margin, 
hikd yat khapt al-musannif, which means “an imitation of the liand- 
writing of the author.” Under this i inscription there is a copy of the 
signature of the author, “His (God's) servant, Muhammad ibn 
Ishaq.”’86 

Beginning with the back of folio 9 and at the end of every tenth 
folio which follows, there is written on the lower margiu, “Grid 
(compared), This means that the copy was compar ed with the 
original manuscript at the end of each lot of paper. For soine reason 
the same word appears at the end of folio 8 and also at the termina~ 
tion of Chapter IX. At the bottom of folio 69 the inscription is 
extended to read: “Compared with the. original of the author, 
tr anscribed from it and confirmed, thanks be to Allah, Lord of the 
Knowing.” At the end of folio 99, there is a similar inscription with 
the following variation: “Compared with the original, which is in 
the handwriting of the author, transcribed from it and confirmed.” 

Arabie scholars have explained that when a medieval scribe copied 
a manuscript he reproduced not only the words but also the hand- 
writing of the author and the arrangenicnt of the page. These 
inscriptious in the Beatty Manuscript were cvidently made by a 
scribe wlio transcribed the book from the original copy, which was 
written by al-Nadim hitnself in his own handwritiug. It is uot cer- 
tain, but not unlikely, that the Beatty Manuscript was transcribed 
before al-Nadim died, under lis persoual supervision. As he was a 
court companion, probably connected with the royal library, he very 
uaturally may have deposited the or iginal copy of Al-Fihrist in. that 
institution. At the same time, he almost certainly would have had 


38 See Arberry, Islamic Research Association Miscellany. 1 (1948), 20, where he states: 
“The author signed his copy in this manner at the beginning of each separate part. 
The transcription has moreover been collated with the author‘s autograph.”* 
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copies made for the family bookstore, so that they could be used as 
catalogues and sold to customers. Thus it is reasonable to guess that 
the Beatty Manuscript was transcribed during the final months of 
the life of al-Nadim or soon afterwards. The manuscript, for in- 
stance, lacks the statement that al-Sabi “died before the year three 
hundred and eighty (a.D. 990),” although this item of information is 
in the Fliigel edition.*” 

If the original manuscript, written in al-Nadim’s own hand- 
writing, was placed in the royal library at Baghdad, it undoubtedly 
was destroyed when the Mongols sacked the city in a.p. 1258. The 
Beatty Manuscript, on the other hand, was evidently a copy, which 
was probably sold to some customer and taken to Damascus, where 
it escaped the destruction of Baghdad and during the year a.p. 825 
became the possession of the historian al-Maqrizi. 

We know nothing about the history of the manuscript until it 
was placed in the library of the great mosque at “Akka, when the 
notorious Ahmad Pasha al-Jazzar was ruling there at the time of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. After the fall of Ahmad Pasha, the manuscript 
was evidently stolen from the mosque. It was probably at this time 
that it became divided, as the Beatty Manuscript includes only the 
first half of Al-Fihrist. In the course of time the dealer Yahudah 
sold this first half to Sir Chester Beatty, who placed it in his library 
at Dublin.*® 


Manuscript 1934. This manuscript comprises the last half of Al-Fihrist. 
It begins with an account of al-Wasifi in Chapter V, section 2, and 
continues to the inscription, which indicates the completion of the 
book. An Arabic number is on top of each page, and a modern 
number has also been stamped for each of the one hundred and 
eighty-eight folios. As there are some empty pages, only three 
hundred and sixty-two of them contain writing. There is no proper 
title page. The first page contains only an Ottoman seal, a recent 
rendering of the name of the book and its author, with some notes 
which are too indistinct to be deciphered accurately. 


$7 See Chap. III, section 2, n. 207, 
88 See the catalogue of the Beatty Library, in the section entitled “A Handlist of 
the Arabic Manuscripts,” Vol. II, p. 31 (Dublin, Walker, 1955 ff.). 
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This manuscript is identical with the Beatty Manuscript in almost 
every detail, The handwriting is the same, the pages are the same 
size, and similar juscriptions are introduced to show that the copy 
has beeu checked with the original. The same ungrammatical form 
appears in Chapter II of the Beatty Manuscript and Chapters VIL 
IX, and X of Manuscript 1934. This is the phrase already mentioned, 

“Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Nadim, Ishiq known as Abi Ya‘giib 
al-Warraq.” 

Many scholars think that this nianuscript is the other half of the 
Beatty Manuscript, but Professor Mojtaba Minovi of Tihran, who 
saw the Beatty Manuscript before it was repaired, cousiders that copy 
to be much older than Manuscript 1934. 

Manuscript 1934 forms part of the Shadid ‘Ali Paslia collection, 
which is now cared for in the library adjacent to the Sulaymiauiyah 
Mosque at Istanbiil. In the library catalogue it is described as 
“Suleymaniye G. Kiitiiphanesi kismi Shetit Ali Pasha 1934.” 

The Beatty Manuscript, which courprises thie first half of Al-Fihrist, 
and Manuscript 1934, which contains the last lialf, are the two most 
authoritative and important sources for a knowledge. of the book. 


Manuscript 1135. ‘This manuscript contains Chapter I, section 1, of 
Al--Fihrist, as well as the last four chapters of the book. Both the 
table of contents and the numbering of the chapters are incorrect. 
Chapter I, sectiou 1, and Chapter VIL are grouped together as the 
first part of the book, and the last three chapters are designated Il, 
IHL, and IV, instead of eight, uine, and ten. 

There arc a hundred and eighteen folios, written on the front and 
back, with modern numbers stamped on them. There are no empty 
spaces to be filled in, as is the case with the other manuscripts. Each 
page is 25.5 by 18.5 em in size. The handwriting is well formed, 
similar to the naskh script of the manuscripts already mentioned. 
As this copy is incomplete, it was evideutly transcribed fron parts of 
some older version. It contains sonic book titles oniitted in the 
earlicr sources. 

This utsuuscript is located in the Képriilti Library at Istaubill, 
where it is catalogued as No. 1135. A date is ascribed to it, which is 
given as “Rabi' al-Thasi 600.” This is equivalent to the fourth 
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month of A.D, 1203/1204. Stamped on the man uscript are numerous 
seals of the Ottoman period, the principal one containing the name 
Kubrili. The title page bears the heading given at the beginning of 
Chapter J in the translation. It is written in black ink, whereas the 

subtitles and naiics of authors are in red. 


Manuscript 1134. This manuscript ts in the Képriilii Library at 
Istanbul, catalogued as No. 1134. It is written on good paper, each 
page measuring 20.3 by 15 cm, and is divided into two separate 
parts. The first might easily be a copy of Chapter I, section 1, as 
given it. Manuscript 1135. The second part contains what is probably 
most of Manuscript 1934. This version does not scem to be as old 
and authentic as the other copies. 


The Tonk Manuscript, ‘This transcription of a portion of Al-Fihrist 
is in the Sa‘idiyah Library at Touk, where it originally belonged to 
the Nabob of the region. Tonk is a city of Rajastan, a hundred and 
twenty-five miles southwest of Agra. The manuscript contains 
forty-four folios, with writing ou the front aud back of each page. 
At the beginning there is a page which is empty except for some 
blurred seals aud a title, written in snuall letters: ““Fihrist of Accounts 
of the Scholars and the Names of Their Compositions,” followed 
by the name of al-Nadim partially blotted out. 

After a pious phrase this copy starts with a poem in Chapter IIL 
It ends with a short passage about an uuim portant author named 
Plutarch in Chapter VIL3* There is a postscript which reads: 


The second. section of the Book Al-Fihrist has ended, with the help of 
Allah Almighty and his kindness. If Allah Almighty so wills, there will 
follow it in the third section an account of Yahya al-Nahwi. It has been 
transcribed by Hunayn ibn “Abd Allah, tle nephew of Yahya al-Jawhari, 
thanks be to the Lord. of the Knowing. 


Then umbering of the sections docs not correspond with that of the 
other manuscripts, but in all of the versions an account of Yahyi 
al-Nahwi comes directly after the point where the Tonk manuscript 
ends, The uame nicntioned at the end of the postscript is evideutly 


8° Chap Hl, section 3, near n. $2, and Chapter VII, section 1, near n. 168, 
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that of the copyist. This manuscript is so well described in an article 
written by Johann Fiick*® that it is necessary to mention only a few 
facts in this introduction. 

The manuscript lacks a segment of material from Chapter IV and 
Chapter V.1 The point in Chapter V, section 1, where the manu- 
script recommences corresponds to folio 10, at the top of the reverse 
side. Between that point and the beginning of manuscript 1934 
the Tonk Manuscript contains material lacking in the other versions. 
It is because of this additional material that this transcription is 
valuable. 

The ‘Tonk Manuscript, moreover, gives the list of book titles of 
Ibn al-Mu‘allim.® This list is lacking in the Fliigel edition at the 
bottom of page 197, as well as in the other manuscripts and in the 
compilation of al-Tiisi.“4 For other material which is unique in the 
Tonk Manuscript, see Chapter V, section 5, notes 145, 188, and 189. 
Note 198 indicates that al-Tiisi drew upon sources similar to those 
used by the scribe of the Tonk Manuscript. Ibn Hajar*® also quotes 
items which he evidently found in the part of Al-Fihrist unique to the 
Tonk Manuscript. Except for this additional material, this manu- 
script is not as valuable as the others, as the handwriting is not always 
clear and there are many clerical errors. 


Manuscript 4457. This is in La Bibliothéque nationale in Paris, 
. Fonds Arabe, 1953 catalogue, page 342 (cf. 5889, fol. 128, vo. 130), 
No. 4457. This transcription contains the first part of Al-Fihrist and 
is dated six hundred and twenty-seven (A.D. 1229/1230). It has 237 
folios, each page measuring 20 by 13.5 cm, with sixteen lines to the 
page. It ends with a statement of intention to continue with the 
fifth chapter and a prayer for Muhammad and his family. This is 
probably the copy referred to by Fliigel in his vorwort as the “Old 
Paris Manuscript,” comprising Chapters I to IV. Fliigel must have 
depended to a large extént on"this manuscript for the part of his 

40 See Fiick, ZDMG, New Ser. XV, No. 2 (1936), 298-321» 

41 Chap. IV, section 2, n. 300, and Chap. V, section 1, n. 237. 

42 Chap. V, section I, near n. 266. 

48 Chap. V, section 5, n. 210. 

4 Tiisi, Fihrist al-Tisi, p. 315. 

45 Hajar, Lisan al-Mizan. 
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text between his pages one and a hundred and seventy-two. In fact 
the pious ending is exactly like that given in the Fliigel edition on the 
top of page 172. 


Manuscript 4458. This is also in La Bibliothéque nationale, Fonds 
Arabe, 1953, catalogue page 342 (cf. 5889, fol. 128, vo. 130), No. 
4458, This copy starts with Chapter V, section 5. The title is 
identical with that given by Fliigel. There are 246 folios, each meas~ 
uring 24 by 16cm. It continues to the end of the book and closes 
with a note stating that it was confirmed as correct by the copyist 
Ahmad al-Misri. The manuscript is marked as being copied in 1846 
under the supervision of de Slane, from a manuscript in the Library 
Kieuprulu in Istanbal. The handwriting is clear, but the headings 
are not separated as distinctly as they are in the Fliigel text and there 
seem to be numerous clerical errors. In the headings for the last 
three chapters the name of al-Nadim is given in the same specialized 
and ungrammatical way that it is given in Manuscript 1934. De 
Slane evidently had this copy made by a scribe at Istanbil from 
Manuscript 1134 or perhaps from the more accurate Manuscript 
1934, which originally was in the K6priilii Library before it was 
moved to the library by the Sulaymaniyah Mosque. 


Vienna Manuscript No. 33. This manuscript comprises part of 
Chapter V, but omits part of the material about the Mu'tazilah. It 
continues to the end of the book. This manuscript and the two which 
follow are described in greater detail by Fliigel in his vorwort. 


Vienna Manuscript No. 34. This copy contains part of Chapter I, 
part of Chapter VII, and the last three chapters. 


The Leyden Manuscript. Fliigel gives this as No. 20 and explains that 
it contains Chapters VII to X. He also found at Leyden some 
unimportant and unsatisfactory fragments. 


The Tanjah Manuscript. This is a recent and unimportant copy, which 
is described in Majallat Ma‘had al-Khutit al-‘Arabiyah, published by 
the League of Arab States at Cairo, Vol. I, Part 2, p. 179. 
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Ahmad Taymiir Pasha Appendix. This consists of some extra pages 
purchased by Ahmad Taymiir Pasha after his attention had been 
directed to them by a publication issued in Germany in 1889. These 
pages were published as an appendix to the Egyptian edition of 
Al-Fihrist at Cairo, by the Rahmaniyah Press, in 19209. 


Because of the wars and revolutions in medieval times and the 
insects which thrive in warm climates, great numbers of valuable 
manuscripts have been lost, It is unfortunate that no complete 
manuscript exists of a book as important as Kitab al-Fihrist of 
al-Nadim. 


The Fihrist of al-Nadim 


Kitab al-Fihvrist 


The Composition of 
Abii al-Faraj Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Warragq, 
known as Ibn Abi Ya‘qitb al-Nadim 


In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate; I rely 
upon Allah, the Unique, the Victorious; may Allah lengthen the 
life of the excellent master. Lord by Thy mercy make it easy for® 
persons accepting conclusions without premises and resting upon the 
intended purpose without a lengthening of explanations, for we are 
abridging our statements at the beginning of this book of ours, so 
as to form a guide to show how we plan to compose it, if Allah so 
wills. It is said, “Upon Allah we rely,” and from Him also do we 
invoke a benediction for all of His prophets and worshippers who 
are sincere in obeying Him, for there is no strength and no power 


except with Allah, the Exalted, the Almighty. 


This is a catalogue of the books of all peoples, Arab and foreign, 
existing in the language of the Arabs, as well as of their scripts, 
dealing with various sciences, with accounts of those who composed 


1 The title is taken from MS 1135. Kitab means “book” and al-fihrist means “‘the 
catalogue” or “the index.” A warrdq is a man who sells paper and manuscripts, 
which are often transcribed by his own hand. A nadim is a court companion of 
some high official. These terms and many others are explained in the Glossary. 
The author of Al-Fihrist was known by the nickname “al-Nadim,” and is listed by 
this name in the Biog. Index. 

2 In the Beatty MS these words, “Lord. , , for,” are omitted and the word for 
“‘persons” is garbled. In the Fliigel edition also, some words are omitted. The trans- 
lation, therefore, follows MS 1135. 

® For the title page of the Beatty MS sce the Introduction, Compare this passage 
with Mez, Renaissance of Islam, p. 170. 
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them and the categories of their authors, together with their relation- 
ships and records of their times of birth, length of life, and times of 
death, and also of the localities of their cities, their virtues and faults, 
from the beginning of the formation of each science to this our own 
time, which is the year three hundred and seventy-seven. after the 
Hijrah [a.D. 987/88]. 


Summary of What the Book Contains in Ten Chapters! 

The First Chapter, in three sections. 

The First Section, describing the languages of the peoples, Arab 
and foreign, the characteristics of their methods of writing,® their 
types of script and forms of calligraphy. 

The Second Section, about titles of the books of the laws revealed 
to the sects of the Muslims and the sects of [other] peoples. 

The Third Section, describing the Book which has nothing false 
in front of it or behind it, a revelation from the All Wise and All 
Praised, with the names of the books composed about its sciences 
and accounts of the readers [of the Qur’an], with the names of those 
who quoted them and the digressions from their forms of reading. 

The Second Chapter, with three sections, about the grammarians 
and language scholars. 

The First Section, about the beginning of grammar,’ with accounts 
ef the grammarians of al-Basrah and the Arabians who were 
masters of literary style, with the titles of their books. 

The Second Section, with accounts of the grammarians and 
language scholars of al-Kiifah and the titles of their books. 

The Third Section, mentioning a group of grammarians connected 


with both schools’ and the titles of their books. 


4 In the Beatty MS this table of contents is written on horizontal lines without 
any special arrangements for the headings. The Arabic word translated as “‘chapter” 
is al-magalah. 

5 Several extra words are in the Beatty MS, but they are not clear enough to read. 

6 The Beatty MS varies slightly from the Fliigel, but neither of them make the 
meaning entirely clear. 

? Here the word al-nakw seems to mean “grammar” rather than “syntax,” the 
usual translation, 

§ The two schools of al-Basrah and al~Kiifah. 
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The Third Chapter, in three sections, about historical traditions, 
literary pursuits, biographies, and genealogies. 

The First Section, with accounts of the historians, narrators of 
traditions, genealogists, and authors of biographies and anecdotes, 
with the titles of their books. 

The Second Section, with accounts of the kings, secretaries, 
writers of correspondence, administrators of the revenue, and keepers 
of registers,® with the titles of their books. 

The Third Section, with accounts of the court companions, 
associates, singers, literary men, buffoons, persons who take slaps 
good-naturedly, and jesters, with the names of their books.’ 

The Fourth Chapter, in two sections, about poetry and the poets. 

The First Section, about the groups of poets who were Pre- 
Islamic, or else Islamic surviving the Pre-Islamic period, with the 
composers of their anthologies and the names of those quoting them. 

The Second Section, about groups of the Islamic poets and the 
recent poets coming down to this our own time. 

The Fifth Chapter, with five sections, about theology and the 
theologians. 

The First Section, about the beginning of the theological move- 
ment and the theologians of the Mu'tazilah and the Murji’ah, with 
the titles of their books. 

The Second Section, with accounts of the theologians of the 
Shi‘ah, the Imamiyah, and the Zaydiyah, as well as of others among 
the Ghulat (Ghulah) and the Isma‘iliyah, with the titles of their books, 

The Third Section, with accounts of the theologians of the 
Mujbirah and the Hashawiyah, and the titles of their books. 

The Fourth Section, with accounts of the theologians of the 
Khawarij, their types, and the titles of their books. 

_ The Fifth Section, with accounts of the pilgrims, the ascetics, the 
devotees, those adopting the Sifi practices, and students of a 


® The Beatty MS omits the word “kings.” For the word translated as “‘registers,” 
the Beatty MS gives dafatir and the others give dawdwin. Both words have the same 
meaning. 

20 Only the Beatty MS includes the word udaba’ (“literary men’’). For these three 
kinds of court clowns, see “‘jesters” in Glossary. Consult Glossary also for the names 
of the sects which follow. 
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theology based on hallucinations and aberrations, with the titles 
of their books. 

The Sixth Chapter, with eight sections, about the law and the 
legal authorities, including the recent ones. 

The First Section, with accounts of Malik [ibn Anas] and his 
adherents (ashab), with the titles of their books. 

The Second Section, with accounts of Abii Hanifah and his 
adherents, with the titles of their books. 

The Third Section, with accounts of al-Shafi‘i and his adherents, 
with the titles of their books. 

The Fourth Section, with accounts of Da’iid [ibn ‘Ali] and his 
adherents, with the titles of their books. 

The Fifth Section, with accounts of the legal authorities of the 
Shi‘ah, with the titles of their books. 

The Sixth Section, with accounts of the legal authorities who are 
scholars of the Hadith, including the recent ones, with the titles of 
their books. 

The Seventh Section, with accounts of Abii Ja‘far al-Tabari and 
his adherents, with the titles of their books. 

The Eighth Section, with accounts of the legal authorities of the 
Shurat (Shurah) and the titles of their books. 

The Seventh Chapter, three sections, about philosophy and the 
ancient sciences. 

The First Section, with accounts of philosophers of natural science 
and logic,“ with the titles of their books, the translations, and the 
commentaries on them; which onesare extant, which are recorded but 
no longer extant, and which ones used to exist but later disappeared. 

The Second Section, with accounts of the possessors of learning; 
the geometricians, arithmeticians, musicians, calculators, astronomers, 
makers of instruments, and those acquainted with mechanics and 
dynamics.” 

The Third Section, about the beginning of medicine, with accounts 
of ancient and recent physicians, with the titles of their books and 
the translations and commentaries. 


11 This could also be translated as “‘the natural and logical sciences.” 
"18 Fliigel gives a somewhat different interpretation, as he inserts the word ‘“‘and” 
before “the geomcetricians.” 
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The Eighth Chapter, with three sections, about evening recountals, 
fables, exorcisms, magic, and juggling. 

The First Section, with accounts of those who tell stories at night, 
tellers of fables, and contrivers of illustrations,. with the titles of the 
books of stories and fables which have been composed. 

The Second Section, with accounts of the exorcists, jugglers, and 
magicians, with the titles of their books. 

The Third Section, about books composed on various subjects, 
the compilers and authors being unknown. 

The Ninth Chapter,-with two sections, about schools of thought 
[sects] and doctrines. 

The First Section, describing the schools of thought of the 
Chaldaeans of Harran, known in our time as the Sabians, and of the 
dualist sects of the Manichaeans, the Daysaniyah, the Khurramiyah, 
Marcionites, Mazdakites, and others, with the titles of their books. 

The Second Section, with a description of the foreign and rare 
schools of thought, such as the sects of India, China, and other 
countries. 

The Tenth Chapter, including accounts of the alchemists and the 
workers of the Art [alchemy], among the ancient and recent 


philosophers. 


i] 


In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate, who is 
sufficient for ns, upon whom we depend and whose aid we invoke 


The First Section of the First Chapter 


with a description of the languages of the Arabs and foreign peoples, the 
characteristics. of their ways of writing, their types of script and forms of 
calligraphy# 


Remarks on Arabic Writing 

Men have differed concerning who first originated the Arabic 
script. Hisham. al-Kalbi said that the first to form it was a group of 
Bedoum Arabs encamped with “Adnan ibn Udd. Their names were 
Abii Jad, Hawwaz, Hutti, Kalamiin, $a‘fad, and Qurusa’it.* 

“There is this from [what is written in] the handwriting of Ibn 
al-Kifi in the following way: 


The Arabs originated writing for their ames and then discovered other 
letters not in their names: 2’, kha, dhal, zd’, shin, ghayn, which they 
called al-rawadif® It is said that these men were kings of Midian, whose 
destruction was on the Day of the Cloud, at the time of Shu‘ayb the 
Prophet, for whom may there be peace.‘ 


* Cf Khaldiin, Adugaddimah (Rosenthal), U, 381 ff.: IIE, 282. See Fliigel’s article 
in ZDMG, XI (1859), $59. 

4 Tabari, Annales, 1, 203, spells these names differently but gives them as legendary 
giant kings, 

* This word means “palma sprouts,” the “back parts,” or the layers of fat on the 
rear of a camel’s hump. Another form of the plural means one who rides behind 
on a camel. 

4 See Qur'iin 7785-03; 9784-05; 15!80-B41 26:376-80; 29: 36-37, 
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Kalamiin's elegy was composed by his sister: 


Kalamin my support has been stricken down, 

The central post of the encampment has been destroyed. 
To him chief of the people 

Has death come in the midst of a cloud. 

Over them has a fire been kindled, 

As nought has become their place of dwelling. 

L have read what was written in the handwriting of Ibn Abi Sa‘d 
in the foll owing form and construction: Abjad, Mawar, Hadi, 
Kalammian, $a’, Fad, Qarasat. They say that they were foreign 
peoples who, while cainping with “Aduin ibn tyad and the like, 
became Arabized and formed the Arabic writing, but it is Allah 
who knows.® 

Ka'‘b said, and before Allah I am not responsible for his statement, 
that the first to originate the Arabic and Persian scripts and other 
forms of writing was Adam, for whom be peace. Three hundred 
years before his death he wrote on clay which he baked so that it 
kept safe even when the Flood overflowed the earth. Then each 
people found its script and wrote with it. 

Ibn “Abbas said: 

The first persons to write Arabic were three men of Bawlin, a tribe 
inhabiting al-Anbar,* who came together and originated letters, both 
separated and joined. They: were Murdmir ibn Murwah, Aslam ibn 
Sidrah, and ‘Amir ibn Hidrah; [the first and the third were] also called 
Murrah and Hidlah. Murimir originated the forms, Aslam the separa- 
tions and connections, and ‘Amir the diacritical points. 

When the people of al-Hirah? were asked, “From whom did you 
derive Arabic?” they replied, “From the inhabitants of al- Anbir,” 
It is also said that Allah, Blessed and Almighty, caused Ismd‘il 
(Ishmael) to speak clear Arabic when he was twenty-four years old. 


® The tribal “naines im this list and the one in the pree eding paragraph evidently 
belong to foreign tribes which came from the north as protégés of ‘Ira ‘igi Bedouin 
peoples, whom they taught how to write. "These names do not appear in Dara yd, 
Geneal., and Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, ‘Adnan ibn Iyid was a subtribe of Ma‘add in 
‘Irq, rather than the original "Adnan. See “Tyid,” Enc. Islam, I, $65. 

* Por the tribe of Banti Bawlin, see Durayd, Ishtigag, p. 397; Durayd, Geneal,, 
p..237. Al-Anbir is a city on the Euphrates northwest of Baghdad, 

* Al-Flirah was near Babylon, the center of Christian tribes attached to the 
Sisinid dynasty, 
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Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: What is near to the 
truth, acceptable to the mind, and recorded by a reliable authority 
is that the Arabic speech was the language of Himyar, Tasm, Jadis, 
Aram, and Hawayl, of Arab Bedouin stock.6 Then when Isma‘il 
arrived at the Haram [shrine of Makkah], grew up, and matured, 
he married into the Jurham clan® of Mu‘awiyah ibn Mudad al- 
Jurhumi, and his children learned their speech from these uncles. 
As time passed on, the descendants of Ismail derived one word after 
another, forming names for many objects as phenomena turned up 
and appeared. 

After speech had been developéd, good literary poetry appeared 
among the people ofy Adnan, increasing in quantity after the time 
of Ma‘add ibn ‘Adnan*§Thus, though each one of the Arab tribes 
had a dialect by which it was distinguished and which it made use of, 
at the beginning they shared in common. It is said that the Arabs 
were prevented from [further] amplifying their language because 
of the mission of the Prophet, for whom may there be peace, in 
revealing the Qur'an. 

One thing which confirms all of this is the quotation of Makhil 
from his men that the earliest innovators of Arabic writing were the 
Nafis, the Nadr, the Tayma’, and the Ditmah,° descendants of 
Isma il, who developed it in detail, and then it was made distinctive 
by Qadir and Nabt ibn Hamaysa‘ ibn Qadir.™ 

It has been said that in ancient times a group of the people of 
al-Anbar formed the letters alif, ba’, ta’, tha’,® which the Arabs 
borrowed. Moreover, I have read in a book of Makkah, written by 
“Umar ibn Shabbah in his own handwriting, that “A group of the 
scholars of Mudar informed me that the person who wrote this 


8 Aram refers to the Aramaeans and Himyar to the ancient kingdom of southern 
Arabia. For the other names see Durayd, Ishtiqaq, pp. 362, 524, $26. 

® Jurham was a well-known tribe which settled at Makkah; see “Djurhum,”’ 
Enc. Islam, 1066. 

10 The Nafis, the Tayma’, and the Diimah were ancient tribes called in Gen. 
25:14-15 the Naphish, the Tema, and the Dimah. The Nadr ibn Kinanah was a 
well-known tribe which employed the Quraysh as guides. See Tabari, Annales, I, 
1094, 1103, 1104, 1739. 

11 ‘The Beatty MS corrects Fliigel’s imperfect text in connection with Nabt ibn, 
Hamaysa‘, 

12 ‘This is equivalent to saying in English, a, 5, ¢, d. 
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Arabic was al-Jazm, a man of the tribe of Mukhallad ibn al-Nadr ibn 
Kinanah, after which the Arabs themselves wrote.” 

From another source: “The person who brought writing to the 
Quraysh at Makkah was Abii Qays ibn ‘Abd Manaf ibn Zubrah.” 
It is also said that it was Harb ibn Umayyah. It is related that when 
the Quraysh demolished the Ka'bah, they found in one of its sup- 
ports a stone on which was inscribed, “Al-Silufibn ‘Abuqar conveys 
to his lord a salutation.”” It was three thousand years old. 

There was in the library of al-Ma’ mun something written on hide 
in the handwriting of “Abd al-Muttalib ibn Hashim mentioning the 
claim of ‘Abd al-Muttalib ibn Hashim of Makkah against so-and-so, 
the son of so-and-so, the Himyarite of the Warl Tribe! of San‘a’ 
for a thousand silver coins (s., dirham) measured by iron. When he 
called upon him for this, he proffered the witness of Allah and the 
two angels. It is said that the handwriting was like that of women. 

One of the Arab writers was Usayd ibn Abi al-‘Is. When a flood 
stream drained off from the ground at the Masjid al-Siir (Mosque of 
the Wall) by the tomb of al-Murratiin, there was found a stone 
upon which there was inscribed, “I, Usayd ibn Abi al-‘Is, may 
Allah show mercy to the sons of ‘Abd Manaf.”’ [But] was an Arab 
called by this name? 

From what was written in the handwriting of Ibn Abi Sa‘d: 
They record that when Ibrahim (Abraham), for whom may there be peace, 
saw the children of Ism@‘il (Ishmael) with their maternal Jurhum uncles 
he said, “Oh, Isma‘il, who are these?”’ He replied, “My children with 
their Jurhum uncles.” Then Ibrahim said to him in the tongue with 
which he used to speak, which was the ancient Syriac, “‘Urub.” Thus he 
said to him, “Mingle them together.” 


But it is Allah who knows [the truth]. 


Remarks about the Himyarite Script 

A reliable authority asserts that he heard some Yamanite chiefs 
say that Himyar used to write with the Musnad script, with varied 
forms of alif, ba’, ta’. I myself have seen a passage in the library of 


18 In the Beatty MS the word seems to be warl. It could be wazl. It may be an 
ancient Himyarite tribe or a misprint. Perhaps, however, it is a variation of the old 
name of the city Azal; see Yaqiit, Geog., III, 421. 
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al-Ma’ miin which 1 have translated, “What the Commander of the 
Faithful ‘Abd Allah al-Ma’miin, may Allah honor him, ordered the 
translators to transcribe.”4 It contained Himyarite script and I 
give you an exact reproduction of what was in the transcription 
[Example 1] 


Rios Yht B-yrarh 
igadedpene wen 


$ 


Example 1 


Thus saitch Muhammad ibn Ishig [al-Nadim]: The first of the 
Arab scripts was the script of Makkah, the next of al-Madinah, then 
of al-Basrah, and then of al-Kiifah. For the alifs of the scripts of 
Makkah and al-Madinah there is a curning of the hand to the right 
and lengthening of the strokes, one form having a slight slant. 
This is an example of it [Example 2] 


ah Ld 


Example 2 


Scripts of Copies of the Qur'an 
Those of Makkah, the people of al-Madinah, the Nin,’ the 
Muthallath, and the Mudawwar. Also those of al-Kifah and 


4 Evidently al-Nadins translated only the title of the passage, not the whole of it. 

15 ‘The Arabic phrase translated as “lengthening of the strokes’ is literally “raising 
of the fingers."* See Abbott in Ars Istamica, VII, Nos. : and 2 (1941). 71. The 
article deals with other scripts, too. See also Abbott, Rise of the North Arabic Script; 
Pope, Survey of Persian Art, I, 1707 8; Joticry in Muslim World, XXX, No. 2 (April 
1940}, 191-98. 

Professor Arberry in Islamic Research Association Miscellany, U{1948), 24, thinks that 
a contribution of Professor Minovi in Pope, Survey of Persian Art, II, 1710, 18 correct. 
it explains that the Beatty MS is more nearly correct than the Filigel edition and that 
the words of the script illustrated in the text, “in the name of Allah, the Merciful, 
the Compassionate,” are an example of the Makkah-Madinah scripts. 

16 Fltigel has al-Ta’im. 
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al-Basrah, and the Mashq, the Tajawid, the Sitawati, the Masnii’, the 
Munabadh, the Muragaf,)” the Isbahani, the Sijilli, and the Firamiiz,® 
which is derived and read by the Persians. It is a recent development 
in two forms, the Nisari and the Mudawwar. 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Naditn]: The man who at the 
beginning {of Islam] first wrote copies of the Qur'an, being honored 
for the beauty of his penmanship, was Khalid ibn Abi al-Hayyaj; 1 
have seen a copy transcribed in his handwriting. Sa‘d!® singled him 
out to write copies of the Qur'an, poenis, and reports for al- Walid |1] 
ibn “Abd al-Malik, and it was he who wrote in gold the inscription 
in the prayer niche (al-giblah) of the Mosque of the Prophet, may 
Allah bless him and give him peace, from “And the sun and its 
brightness’ to the end of the Qur’in.* 

It is reported. that ‘Umar [ar] ibn “Abd al~‘Aziz said, “T want you to 
transcribe a Qur'an for me like this model.” So he [Khalid ibn Abi 
al-Hayyaj} made a copy of the Qur’in for him, exercising great 
care. ‘Umar started to look it over and admire it, but when he 
found the price to be excessive, he returned it to him. 

Malik ibn Dinar, a protégé of Samah ibn Luwa'i ibn Ghalib, who 
was called Abii Yahya, used to transcribe copies of the Qur'an for 
pay. He died in the year one hundred and thirty [a.p. 747/48]. Ic is 
said that he was Malik ibn Dinar ibn Dad Bahr ibn Hashish ibn 
Riazi?! 


Some of the Transcribers of the Copies of the Qur’in 

Khashném. of al-Basrah and al-Mahdi of al-Kifah lived during the 
days of al-Rashid, We have not seen their equals even as late as our 
own time. Khashnim used to write long alifs, seriking with the pen. 


3? Some of these names are taken from the Beatty MS, which docs not make the 
spelling clear. 

14 See Pope, Survey of Persian Art, H, 1777. 

3 Te has not been possible to identify this man, although he must have been some- 
one of importance at Damascus during the early eighth century. 

% In other words, the inscription which Khalid ibn Abi al- ayy} wrote was a 
quotation from the Qur‘in which began with the phrase “And the sun and its bright- 
ness” and contmued until the end of the Qur"in, The quotation is from the Qur’in 
91:1. The Mosque of the Prophet is at al-Madinah. 

" This sentence appears In the Beatty MS. The names are not written clearly 
enough for one to be sure of their spelling. 
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Among them [the transcribers] there was Abii Juday, who used 
to write the elegant copies of the Qur'an at the time of al-Mu‘tasim 
and was one of the great, skillful Ciific writers. Following these 
there were in the group of writers of the Ciific [script]: Ibu Umm 
Shayban, al-Mashiiv, Abii Khamirah, Ibn Humayrah, and in our own 
tinie Abii al-Faraj. 

Then amoug the trauscribers who wrote copies of the Qur'an 
with the Muliaqqaq, Masliq, and similar scripts, there were Ibn Abi 
Hassén, Yon al-Hadrami, Ibn Zayd, al-Qurydni, fbn Abi Fatimah, Thn 
Mujalid Sharashir the Egyptian, Ibn Sayr, Ibn al-Hasan al-Malth, 
al-Hasan ibn al-Ni‘al,” Ibn Hadidah, Abii “Aqil, Abi Muhammad 
al-Isbahani, Abi Bakr Ahmad ibn Nasr, and his son Abii al-~Husayn, 
both of whom I have seen. 


A Copy Transcribed from What Was Written in the Handwriting 
of Abi al-Abbis ibn Thatwabah 

Qutbah was the first transcriber during the period of the Bant 
Umayyah. He developed the four forms of writing, deriving one 
from the other, for Qutbah was the best Arabic penman on earth. 

Al-Dahhak ibn ‘Ajlin, the scribe, followed him at the beginning 
of the caliphate of the Banii al-“Abbas. He added to what Qutbah 
did, and next to him was the best calligrapher iu the world. After 
him, during the caliphates of al-Mangiir and al«Mahdi, there was 
Ishaq ibn Hammad, the scribe, who augmented what was accom- 
plished by al-Dahhak. 

Then there were a number of pupils of Ishaq ibu Hammad, among 
whom was Yisuf, the scribe, nickuamed Laqwah the Poct, who was 
the best penmian aniong the people. Among them there were also 
Ibrahim ibn al-Mujashshir, who improved on Yésuf, as well as 
Shugayr the Servant, a slave of Tbn Qayyimd, who was the tutor of 
al-Qasits ibn al-Mausitr. One of them was Thand’, the woman 
sctibe, wlio was a slave gitl of Ibn Qayyiimi, and among them was 
‘Abd al-Jabbar al-Riimi. Aniong them there were also al-Sha'rant; 
al-Abrash; Sulayem the servaut-scribe, a servant of Ja‘far ibn Yahya; 
‘An ibn Mas‘adali; Ahmad ibn Abi Khalid; Almad al~Kalbi, a 


22 Al-Quryint and Sharishir are not clearly written in the Beatty MS, and al- 
Ni‘ali is also a guess. 
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sctibe of al~-Ma’miin; “Abd Allah ibn. Shaddad; ‘Uthmdn ibn Ziyid 
al“Abid; Muhammad ibn “Ubayd Alkih, uickuamed al-Madani; 
and Abii al-Fadl Salih ibn “Abd al-Malik al-Tamimi of al-Khurisin. 
Ie was these wlio wrote the original measured scripts, never since 


equaled. 


Naming of the Measured Scripts and a Description of What Is 
Written with Each of These Scripts Which None Cau Equal? 
Among them is the Jalil script, which is the father of all scripts 

and which no one cau emulate except with rigorous trammng. Yiisuf 


2 The pages were measured with animal hairs (shar al-birdhawn), probably the 
haits of donkeys. The full-size page produced in a paper factory was the amar, 24 
hairs in width. The next size was the diufuthayn, 16 hairs, then the nisf, 12 hairs, and 
finally the thuluth, 8 hairs. ‘The scripts were measured to fit these different-size 
pages and named accordingly. For a different cheory, see Abbott, Rise of the North 
Arabic Script, p. 32. Qalqashindi, Sub al-A‘shd, III, 52, presents several theories 
about how the scripts were named. He does not make it clear whether by galam he 
means “pen’’ or “style of writing,” so that his descriptions are not conclusive. For a 
description of the measured scripts and their names, sce ibid., pp. 37 9.4 Abbott in 
Ars islamica, VU, Nos. 1 and 2 (1941), 90, and Abbott, Rise of the North Arabic 
Script, pp. 17~30; Durustityah, Kitdh al-Kuttab, pp. 65-745 and Tibi, Jasi* Mabdsin 
Katitbat al-Kuttab. 

Ibn Thawdbah gives two lists of twelve scripts each. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that the lists should be arranged as follows: 


First List Second List 
AL-Jalil Alb-Sumayt 
Ab-Syillat Al-Ashriyah 
AL-Dibij Al-Khirf3j al-Thaqil (Khafif al- 

Tiunar al-Kabir) 

Al-Taonir al-Kabir Al-Khitfaj al-Khafif 
Al-Thuluthayn al-Saghir (al-K hirf4j) AFMufattah 
Al-Zanbiir Al-Murmsak 
Al-Haram. Al-Mudawwar al-Kabir (al-Ri’4si) 
Al-Mu’amarit Al-Mudawwar al-Saghir 
Al-‘Uhiid Khafif al-Thulath al-Kabir 
Amthal al-Nisf (ight and open) Al-Riga’ 
Al-Qisas Mufattah al-Nisf 
Al-Awjibah Al-Narjis 


Two other scripts are mentioned in the suirunary and evidently taken for granted 
as being offshoots from the Jalil, They are the Thuluth al-Kabir ol-Thaqil (hig, 
heavy, thicd-size} and Nisf al-Thagil (heavy, half-size). A number of the scripts 
in the list arc developments from these two. 
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Laqwah says that “the Jalil script vexes the loins of the scribe.” 
There are written with it the genuine documents sent by the caliphs 
to the kings of the earth, and derived from it there are two scripts, 
the Sijillat and the Dibaj. From the medium Sijillat script [al-Awsit] 
are derived two scripts, the Sumay‘i and the Ashriyah scripts. 

With the Dibaj script are written the official documents and from 
it is derived the Tiimar al-Kabir script, also used for documents, 
and an outgrowth of the Dibaj. From it is derived the Khirfaj or 
the Thuluthayn al-Saghir al-Thaqil script, which is derived from 
the Tamar and with which are written communications from the 
caliphs to the agents and emirs in the outlying regions. From it are 
derived three scripts: the Zanbir script, which grows out of the 
Thuluthayn and is used for writing on the half-size sheets of paper 
(insaf) and from which nothing is derived—the Mufattah script is 
derived from it;* the Haram script, which is written on the half- 
sheets sent to the kings, derived from the Thaqil; the Mu’amarat 
script, derived from the Thuluthayn—with it are written the 
half-sheets [exchanged] between the kings. 

Four other scripts spring from these two scripts, that is, from the 
Haram script and the Mu’amariat script: the “Uhiid script, an out- 
growth from the Haram, used for writing on the two-thirds-size 
sheets, from which nothing is derived; the Amthal al-Nisf script, 
from which are developed two scripts, light (khafif) and open 
(mufattah); the Qisas script growing out of the Haram and the 
Mu’amarat script, written on the half-size sheet and from which 
nothing was derived; and the Ajwibah script, derived from the 
Haram and the Mu’amarat script, used for writing on the third-size 
sheets of paper (al-ithlath), nothing being derived from it. These are 
twelve scripts from which twelve other scripts are derived. 

Among them is the Khirfaj al-Thagil script, which is the light 
form of the Timéar al-Kabir and developed from it. With it are 
written official documents and from it is derived the Khirfaj al- 
Khafif script. There is also the Sumay’i script, which resembles the 
Sijillat handwriting and springs from the Sijillat al-Awsat. With it 
are written official documents and other communications. 


#4 Probably the Mufattah was derived from the Zanbir. 
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Among them there is also a script called the Ashriyah script, 
derived from the Sijillat al-Awsat handwriting. With it are written 
emancipations of slaves and sales of land and houses and other things. 
Among them is a script called the Mufattah, sprung from the 
Thaqil al-Nisf. The Mumsak script, with which they write on the 
half-size sheets, is derived from it. Three scripts grow out of it: a 
script called the Mudawwar al-Kabir, which the scribes of this period 
call the Ri’asi and which is written on the half-size sheets; also 
derived from it is a script called the Mudawwar al-Saghir, a general- 
utility script with which are written records, traditions, and poems; 
and a script called Khafif al-Thuluth al-Kabir. It is written on the 
half-size sheets, being derived from Khafif al-Nisf al-Thagil. From 
it there springs a script called the Riga, which is derived from 
Khafif al-Thuluth al-Kabir and with which are written signed edicts 
and similar things. 

Among them is a script called the Mufattah al-Nisf, derived 
from al-Nisf al-Thagil, and among them also is the Narjis script, 
written on the third-size sheets and derived from Khafif al-Nisf. 

These are twenty-four scripts, all of which are derived from four 
scripts: the Jalil script, the Ttimar al-Kabir script, the Nisf al- 
Thagil script, and the Thuluth al-Kabir al-Thagil script. The deriva- 
tion of these four scripts is from the Jalil, which is the father of the 
scripts. 


From [Sources] Other than the Handwriting of Ibn Thawabah 

People continued to write according to the forms of the ancient 
script which we have mentioned until the beginning of the ‘Abbasid 
rule, and at the time when the Hashimites* appeared, the copies of 
the Qur’an were written specifically with these forms [scripts], 

‘Then there developed a handwriting called the ‘Iraqi, which was 
the Muhaqqaq known as Warragqi. Elaboration and improvement 
continued until it culminated for al-Ma'miin, whose companions 
and scribes undertook to beautify their calligraphy, concerning 
which the people vied with one another. 


85 The Banii al-‘Abbis, or caliphs of the “Abbasid dynasty, 
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Then there appeared a man known as al-Ahwal al-Muharrir, a 
craftsman of the Barmakids,?* who was acquaimted with the signifi- 
cations and forms of writing. He spoke about its forms and rules, 
dividing it into categories. This man. used to write the cominunica- 
tions dispatched by the sultan to the kings of the distant regions in 
the official documents, He was in the depths of misfortune and 
filth, as well as coarse, not fit for anything.2? When he classified 
the scripts, he gave precedence to the heavy scripts. The finest 
among these is the Tiimar script, which is written on the full-size 
page (al-fiimar), cither with a a piece of palm or perhaps it is written 
with a pen. With it they transmit letters to the kings. 

Among the scripts there are the Thuluthayn script, the Syillat 
script, the ‘Uhiid script, the Mu‘amarat script, the Amanat script, 
the Dibaj script, the Mudabbaj script, the Murassa‘ script, and the 
Tashaji script. 

When Dhii al-Ri’asatayn al-Fadl ibn Sahl arose, he invented a 
script which was the best of the scripts and known as the Ri asi. 
It branched into a number of seri pts, among which there are! the 
Ri isi al-Kabir script, the Nisf script from the Riasi, the Thuluth 
script, the Saghir al-Nisf script, the Khafif al-Tliuluth script, the 
Muhaqgaq script, the Manthiir scr ipt, the Washi script, the Riga 

script, the Mukatabat scr ipt, the Ghubar al-Hilyah script, the Narjis 
script, and the Biyad script. 


Account of al-Barbari al-Muharrar and His Son. 

This point of the book requires that we mention him. He was 
Ishaq ibn Ubrahim ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Subbah ibn Bishr ibn 
Suwayd al-Aswad al-Tamimi and subsequently al-Sa‘di.2* Ibrahim 
was squint-eyed, but Ishq taught al-Mugtadir and his children. He 
was nicknamed Abii al-Husayn, and this Abi al-Hlusayn wrote an 


26 Sce Cdossary, Barmak family. 

2? Although the Beatty MS ts quite clear, this sentence does not scem to suit the 
rest of the passage. It is possible that al-Ahwal was a Siifi and therefore poor and 
dirty; or the passage may be garbled, and al-Abwal may have been Abii Khalid 
al-~Abwal, vizier of al-Ma'miin. 

a4 "This means “fortunate” and may have been given as a nickname after Ishiq 
had become tutor to the caliph. 
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epistle about penmanship and writing entitled The Precious Object 
of the Lover. 

No one clse appeared during his time whe was a more skillful 
penman or better acquainted with writing. His brother, Abii 
al-Elasan, was like him, walking in his footsteps. His son was Abii 
al-Qasim Isud@‘il ibn Ishaq ibn Ibrahim, whose son, Abii Muhammad, 
was al-Qdsim ibn Ismail ibn Ishaq. Among his children there was 
also Abii al-“Abbas “Abd Allah ibn Abi Ishiq. These men were 
preeminent for their beauty of penmanship and knowledge of 
writing. 

Before the time of Ishq there was a nian known as Ibn Ma‘dan, 
whom Ishaq drew upon for information. Among the young men of 
Ibn Ma‘dan there was Abii Ishaq brahim al-Nims. Among the 
writers there were also the sons of Wajh al-Na'jah, in addition to 
Ibn Munir, al-Zanfalati, and al~Zawd@ idi. 

Thus saith Muhammad ibu Ishaq [al-Nadim]: Amoug the viziers 
and secretaries who wrote with ink®* there were Abii Ahmad 
al-‘Abbas ibn al-Hasan and Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn ‘Ist [ibn D2’ad] 
and Aba ‘Ali Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn Muqlah, whose birth was after 
the aftertioon prayer on Thursday, nine nights before the end of 
Shawwal, in the year two lrundred and seventy-two [a.p. 885/86], 
aud who died on Sunday when ten nights of Shawwil had gone by 
during the year three hundred and twenty-eight [a-v. 939/40]2 
His brother, Abii ‘Abd Allah al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali [ibu Mugqlah], also 
wrote with ink. He was born at daybreak on Wednesday at the 
end of the mouth of Ramadan during the year two hundred and 
sevenity-cight [A.p. 891/92] and died in the month of Rabi‘ al-Akhir 
during the year three hundred and thirty-cight [a.p. 949/50]. The 
like of these two men lias not been known in the past, or even as 
late as our own time. They wrote according to the calligraphy of 
their [grand] father Muglah. The real name of Muqlah was ‘Ali ibn 
al-Hasan ibn “Abd Allah, Muqlah being a nickname. 


*9 The Beatty MS has “and secretaries,” evidently referring to members of the 
government secretariat who were not viziers. ‘Two words are used for “ink”: 
dl-niddd is used here, and al-hibr in the sentence following. See Flligel, p. 9 n. 

%© ‘The system. of dividing the lunar month into halves and counting the days and 
nights of the first half forward and the last half backwards is explained in Durustityah, 
Kitab al-Katiab, p. 80. Roughly, 30 sun years are similar to 31 moon years, 
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Some of their kinsmen and children wrote during their lifetime 
and afterward, but they did uot maintain their standards. One of 
these [kinsinen} might excel in cormection with one letter following 
another or one word after another, but it was Abii ‘Ali and Aba 
“Abd Allah who achieved perfection as a whole. 

Those of their children who were peumen were Abii Muhammad 
‘Abd Allah, Abii al-Hasan ibn Abi ‘Al, Aba Ahmad Sulayman tbu 
Abi al-Hasan, and Abi al-Husayn ibn Abi ‘Ali. I have read a copy 
of the Qur’in written in the handwritiug of their grandfather 
Muglah, 


The Names of Persons Wlio Wrote Copies of the Qur'an in Gold 
and. Who Are Remembered 
Al-Yagfini, Ibrahim al-Saghir, Abii Misa ibn ‘Ammir, Ibn al- 
Sagati, Muhammad {al-Khuzaymi], and Ibn Muhammad Abii “Abd 
Allsh al-Khuzaymi and his son of our own time. 


Names of the Bookbinders Who Are Remembered 

Ibn Abi al-Harish, who used to bind books in the Treasury of 
Knowledge of al~Ma’ min, Shafah al-Migrad, al-'‘Ujayfi, Abii ‘Isa 
ibn Shayrin, Dimyanah al-A‘sar ibn al-Hajjim, Ibrahim and his son 
Muhammad, and al-Husayn ibn. al-Saffar. 


Remarks about the Excellence of the Pen 

Al-“Attabi said, “Pens are the beasts of burden of understanding.” 
Ibn Abi Duwdd said, “The pen is the ambassador of the mind, its 
apostle, its furthest reaching tongue, and its best interpreter.” 
Furayh ibn Isma‘il al-Thegaft said, “Men’s minds are under the nibs 
of their pens.” Aristotle (Aristitilis) said, “The pen is the active 
cause, the ink the material one, script is the principle of form, and 
style is the cause of perfection.” 

AlAttabi said, “Books smile as pens shed tears.” Al-Kindi said, 
“The pen (al-glu) lias the same value as ‘usefulness’ (n/a'), for 


| As only a few vowel signs are given in the Arabic text, the names in this and the 
following list may not be entirely correct, 

%% Khizinat al-Hikmah; the library attached to the Bayt al-Hikmah or research 
center established by al-Ma’mitn, a.p. 830, at Baghdad, 
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f= 80, nox $0, d= 1, and ‘== 70, which totals 201, A= 1, 
I =z: 30, g= 100, [== 30, t= 40, 5, which totals 201. “Abd al-Hamid 
said, “The pen is a tree, the fruits of which are words, and contem~ 
plation is a sea, whose pearl is wisdom, wherein is quenching of 
mental thirst.” 


Remarks on the Excellencies of Pennianship and Praise of Arabic 

Speech 

Sahl ibn Haran, who was the director of the Bayt al-lHikmah*® 
and known as Ibn Rahyiin al-Katib (the Secretary), said, “The 
number of Arabic letters is twenty-eight, like die number of the 
stations of the moon, The greatest number of them which a word 
with its extra letters can contain is seven, corresponding to the seven 
heavenly bodies.” 

He also said, “The letters which are added are twelve, like the 
twelve si ens of the zodiac.” Then he said, “The letters which are 
elided with the la (I) of the article are fonrtcen, like the hidden 
stations of the moon under the earth, while the fourteen manifest 
letters which do not elide are like the visible stations remaining. 
Three movements form the declensions; al-raf* [nominative], 

al-nasb [accusative], and al-khafad [dative], for the movements of 
nature are three: motion from the center like that of fire, motion 
to the center like that of the earth, and motion on a center like that 
of the heavens.” Beautiful is this coincidence and beautiful the 
imterpretation 4 

Al-Kind? said, “I do not know of any other form of writing in 
which the letters undergo so much beautifying and refining as they 
do in Arabic writing. It also makes possible greater speed than can 
be attained in otlier forms of writing.’ 

Plato (Affatin) said, “Handwriting is the shackle of the mind.” 
Euclid (Aqlidus) said, “Handwriting is a spiritual designing, even 
though it appears by means of a material instrument.” Abii Dulaf 
said, “Handwriting is the garden of the sciences.” Al-Nagzam 

aS MS 4135 says he was director of the books at Bayt al-Hikmah. 

“ For an explanation of the stations of the moon, see “Astrology,” Enc. Islan, 
I, 496. In the last sentence in. this paragraph, one or both adjectives may be “‘novel’’ 


instead of “beautiful’’: the Beatty MS is not clear. It is not clear whether this sentence 
is part of the quotation or was inserted by the author, 
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said, “Handwriting is rooted in the spirit, even though it appears 
by means of bodily senses.” 


Remarks about Ugliness of Handwriting 

It is said that bad penmanship is one of the two chronic diseases. 
It is also said that bad handwriting is, in counection with culture, a 
disease. It is fucther said that ugly penmanship is sterility of culture. 


Remarks about the Excellencies of Books 

Someone said to Socrates (Suqrat), “Are you not afraid that yon 

will injure your eyes by continually looking into books?” He replied, 

“If I save my insight, I don’t attend to weakness of eyesight.” 
Mahbiid® said, “If books had not bound together the experiences of 
former generations, the shackles of later generations in their forget 
frlness would not have been loosed,” 

Buzurjmihr said, “Books are the shells of wisdom, which are split 
open for the pearls of character.” Another has said, “These sciences 
are camel stallions—use books to line them up; these. couplets are 
runaways—use books for them. as halters.” 


By Kulthiim ibn ‘Amr al-‘Aaabi 


We have comrades of whose conversation we never weary; 

Confiding and trustworthy whether absent or present, 

They give us the benefit of their knowledge, a knowledge 

of what has passed, 

With wise opinion, discipline, and instruction well-guided, 

Without cause to be dreaded.or fear of suspicion. 

Neither their fingers nor their hands shall we fear; 

If you say they are living it is no lie, 

Or if you say they are dead you will not be held in error. 

Nattdhah has said, and his name is Ahmad ibn Isma‘ll, surnamed 

Abi ‘Ali, a more com plete account of whom. will follow when 
telling about the secretaries, “The book, he isa companion whio docs 
not bother you at the time of your work, nor call you away when 
you are preoccupied, nor demand that you treat lim with courtesy. 
The book, he is the comrade who does not flatter you too much, 


8 ‘The third consonant in this word is uncertain and the name cannot be clearly 
identified. 
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the friend who docs not tempt you, the companion who does not 
weary you, the counselor who does not mislead you.” 

Al-Sari ibn Almad al-Kindi recited one of his own compositions 
to me, saying, “Il wrote on the back of a piece of a composition, 
which I gave to a friend of mine and which I bound with black 


leather: 


A black object unveils its opposite, 
As night the uncovering of the dawn. 
I have sent you this, and though dumb 
It holds conversation with the eyes about that with which it is entrusted. 
Silent it is if its veil be clasped; 
Sparkling when it is opened for enjoyment. 
A cover encompassing its light 
Goes back and forth (opens and shuts} containing ic. 
By micans of it sauls find enjoyment 
While worries are cast down abased. 
Rank nothing with it for enjoyment, 
For all that you desire it contains.” 
Abii Bakr al-Zuhayri recited to me [some verses] of Ibn Tabataba 
about the volumes (dafatir) - 


By the favor of Allah have these brethren attained their glory, 
And by their association and fidelity | am exalted (made greater). 
They speak without visible tongues, 

Searching are they for hidden secrets. 

If I seek knowledge of some past happening from Arab or Persian, 
About it the books give me information, 

As thongh 1 were an cyewitness living in their time, 

Even though generations have come and gone. 

If oratory I seek, orators arise, 

My hand sufficing as a pulpit for the volumes. 

How often have I tested men with them! 

For the mind of a youth is tested by a book of knowledge. 

How often have I defeated a companion by means of them, 
When even an army could not have put him to flight! 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: [ have dealt with 
this subject and similar ones in the chapter on writing and its instru- 
ments in a book which I have composed about descriptions and 
comparisons (al-awsaf wa-al-tashbihat), 
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Remarks about the Syriac Script 

Theodore (Tiyadtirus) the Commentator recorded in his commen- 
tary on the first book of the Torah that “God, Blessed and Exalted, 
addressed Adam in the Nabataean dialect, which was purer than the 
Syriac one. The people of Babil also used to speak it. Then when 
God made a babel of tongues, the nations being scattered to their 
districts and localities, the language of the people of Babil was un- 
changed, but the Nabataean spoken by the villagers became a 
broken Syriac incorrectly pronounced.” 

Another person said, “The language used for books and reading, 
that is the literary form (al-fasih), is the dialect of the people of Syria 
and Harran. From it the scholars derived the Syriac script, coming 
to an agreement about it. So it was with the other written forms.” 

Another said, “In one of the Gospels or some other Christian book, 
an angel called Saymirus®* taught Adam the Syriac writing as it 
exists in the hands of the Christians of our own day.”’ 

The Syrians (al-Suriyaniyiin) have three scripts: al-Maftih, 
which is called the Estrangelo (al-Astrangala) and is the finest and 
best—it is spoken of as the Thaqil script, resembling the Masahif 
[Qur’anic] script and the Tahrir; al-Muhaqqagq, called Scholastic 
(Askulthiya) and spoken of as the Mudawwar (round) form, similar 
to the script of al-warragiin; al-Serto (al-Sarta), with which they 
write missives and which resembles the Arabic Riqa’ script. 

Here are designs of the Syriac script.3” 


Remarks about the Persian Script 

It is said that the first person to speak Persian was Gayumarth (Gayo 
Mareta), whom the Persians call al-Gil Shah, which means King of 
Clay. He was their Adam, father of mankind. It is said, the first 
person to write Persian was Biwarasp (Biwarasb), the son of Wanda- 


sab known as al-Dahhak, the master of al-Ajdahaq.** 


86 Saymiirus may be confused with the symbol of heaven, portrayed by the 
samayyda or semeion. Refer to Ingholt in Memoirs, Connecticut Academy of Arts & 
Sciences, XII (July 1954), 17-22, 25, 43-46. 

37 The designs do not appear in either Fliigel or the Beatty MS. For the Syrian 
scripts, see Abbott, Rise of the North Arabic Script, pp. 17-21, 

88 For the Persian scripts, see Browne, Literary History of Persia, I, 76; and Pope, 
Survey of Persian Art, Il, 1707, Al-Ajdahaq was Azhi Dahika, a legendary dragon. 
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It is said that Feridiin, son (descendant) of al-Kayan, when he 
divided the earth among his sons Salm, Tir, and Iraj, gave as a 
share to each one of them a third of the inhabited land and wrote a 
deed for them. Amdd the Priest told me that the deed is with the 
King of China, carried away with the Persian treasures at the time 
of Yazdigird; it is Allah who knows. 

It is said that the first person to write was Jamshid, the son of 
Hiishang,®® who lived in the royal courts of the regions of 'Tustar. 
The Persians supposed that when he ruled the world and the jinn 
and men submitted to him, there yielded to him also the Devil 
(Iblis), whom he commanded to make manifest what was in his 
consciousness, whereupon he [the Devil] taught him [Jamshid] 
writing. 

I have read what was written in the handwriting of Abii “Abd 
Allah Muhammad ibn ‘Abdiis al-Jahshiyari in the Book of Viziers, 
which he wrote, that “There were few books and epistles before the 
regime of Gushtdsp the son of Luhrasp,*° the people lacking the 
ability to speak plainly and to bring forth their inner intentions by 
clearness of expression.” 

One of the things preserved and recorded from the sayings of 
Jamshid: “From Jamshid son of Hushang to Adarbadhini,*! I have 
commanded thee to administer the seven regions; accomplish this 
and establish the regime which I have ordered for you.” 

From those [the sayings] of Feridiin, son of Nazaka and Angayan: 
“From Feridiin, son of Anqayan, to : [have presented you 
with a land in which is Damawand.” Receive this and accept a 
throne of silver gilded with gold.” 

Among [the records] there was from Kai Kaas: “From Kai 
Kaiis son of Kai Kubad to Rustam: Verily I have set thee free from 





89 Fliigel gives Hiishang, the Beatty MS gives Awijhin, but the word in Arabic 
is usually written as Ushhanj. 

40 In Arabic, Kustasb ibn Luhrasb. 

41 This is a form for the Persian name Athravan, a legendary form of Magi. 
The word later became contaminated and connected with the provincial name of 
Adharbayjan. See Firdawsi, Shahnama, I, 56. For Hiishang, sce n. 39. 

42 Feridiin’s mother was Faranitik and his ancestor al-Kayin. The names given 
in the text may be the Persian forms of these two names. Demavend, which is 
Damawand in Arabic, is the great mountain north of Tihrin where Dahhak was 
chained so that Feridiin could rule. 
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the bondage of slavery and made thee to rule over Sijistin. Yoke 
110 one to servitude and rule Sijistin as I have commanded thee.” 

When Gushtisp became king, writing was used more extensively. 
Then there appeared. Zoroaster, son of Spitama, lord of the law of the. 
Magi. With the divulging of his wonderful book in all languages, 
the people themselves began to learn penmanship and writing with 
more general use and greater skill, 

“Abd Allah ibn al-Mugaffa‘ said, “The languages of the Persians are 
the Pahlawi, the Déri, the Parsi, the Khuzistani, and the Syriac.” 
The Pahlawi (al-Fablawiyah) is related to Pahlav (Fahlah), a region 
which includes five cities: Isbahian, Rayy, Hamadhin, Mah 
Nahiwand,“ and Adbharbayjin. The Déri (al-Duriyah) was the 
language of the cities of al-Madi'in, spoken at the king's court. It 

was derived from presence at the court (ql-bab), coming chiefly 
from the language of the people of Khurasin and the East, the speech 
of the people of Balkh. Priests, scholars, and their like speak Parsi 
(al-Farsiyah), the speech of the people of Fars. The kings and nobles 
used to speak the Khuzistani (al-Khézi yah) in privacy, in places of 
play and amusement, and with their retinues. The people of al- 
Sawad“ used to speak Syriac (al-Suriyaniyah), writing in one form of 
Persian Syriac. 

Ibn al-Mugaffa’ i‘ said, “There are seven types of handwriting in 
Persia.” One of them is the form, of writing for religion called Din 
Dafiriyah*® with which the religious devotees*” write, and. of which 
the following is an example. 

Another form of writing is called Watsh Dabiriyah,“* which has 
three hundred and sixty-five letters. They use it to write about 
physiognomy, divination, gurgling of water, ringing of the ears, 

4 The Arabic names are given in, parentheses in the sentences which follow. 

#4 See Yaquit, Geog., IV, 846. 

45 See Glossary. 

4* The correct form is Dabittyah. 

47 “Religious devotees” 3s a translation of al-wasta, a term, used for those among the 
Zoroastrians who called upon God. In the Beatty MS the word is clearly written as 
alwastag, but as no such word seems to exist, it tuay be meant to be either al-wastd, 
as above, or Ahi al-Rustig (People of al-Rust’g). See Yaqiit, Geog., II, 778 The 
example referred to ix the text is missing. 


48 Watsh means “small.” In the Beatty MS the word is not clear, but Dabiriyah 
is written with a b in a clear way. 
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beckonings of the eyes, nodding, winking, and the like. This script 
has not been handed down to anyone, so that none of the sons of 
Persia write with it today. When I asked Amdd the Priest about it, 
he said, “It is going the way of translation, being translated into 
Arabic writing.” 

Another forin of writing is called the Kushtah,2* which has twenty- 
eight letters. With it they write contracts, inheritance assign- 
ments,§* and land transactions. The rings in Persia are inscribed with 
this script, and also decorations for garments and rugs, as well as 
dies for silver coins (s., dirham); this is an example of it [Example 3].5* 


CR LO A CR CMR ET EECA QLD 
aware roi —on-one€ POP Y abl bd or 


Example 3 


Another form of writing is called Nim Kushtah,™ which has 
twenty-eight letters and is used for medicine and philosophy. This 
is an example of it [Example 4]. 


99) 0.yy pore {SV AOdd/ RI AYP OUUE 
Example ¢ 


Another form of writing is called the Shah Dabiriyah, with which 
the Persian kings used to carry on their own correspondence, 
apart from the populace. The other people of the kingdom were 
prevented from using it, as a precaution, lest somebody related to the 
king might discover the king’s secrets. It has not been preserved 
for us. 


4° "The letters for Kushtah are clear in the Beatty MS, bat as the consonant marks 
are often omitted, it might also be interpreted as “Kushtaj.” 

6¢ ‘The word translated as “inheritance assignments” is not correct in the Fliigel 
edition or clear in the Beatty MS. It may be a form meaning “weighings.” 

8. Pliigel gives “. . . dies for gold coins (s., dindr) and silver coins (s., dirham)...” 
Fliigel adds extra lines to this example, and to the two examples which follow, which 
are not found in ether the Beatty MS or M5 1335. 

34 Nin means “half,” 
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The Rasa il form. of writing is just as the tongue speaks, without 
dots. Some of it is written in the first Syriac dialect spoken by the 
people of Babil, being read as Persian. The number of letters is 
thirty-three, and it is called both Namah Dabiriyah and Him 
Dabiriyah.® It is used by all classes of the kingdom, with the one 
exception of the kings. This is an example of it [Example 5]. 


FOSS SY 
Example 5 

Another form of writing is called Zar Saharayah,® with which the 
kings correspond about confidential matters with whatsoever 
nations they wish. It has forty letters and vocal sounds, with a 
definite character for each letter and sound. It does not contain 
anything of the Nabataean tongue; here are examples of it. 

They have another form of writing, called Ras Saharayah, used 
for logic and philosophy, with twenty-four letters and also dots. It 
has not been preserved for us. 

They have a form of spelling called Rawarashn, with which 
they write both the connected and unconnected letters. There are 
about a thousand words with which to determine things that are 
similar, An example of this is that anyone who wishes to write 
kusht, which is “meat” in Arabic, writes it basarad, but reads it 
kusht,5* according to this example [Example 6]. 


oly 


Or if he wishes to write nan, which is “bread” in Arabic, it is 
read as nan but written Iahumda, according to this example [Example 
7]? 


68 Rasa@’il means “missives”; dots refer to the diacritics to mark consonants. 
Namah means “book” arid ham, “chiefs.” 

54 This could be Dar Shahrayah; the texts are not clear. 

55 The example is missing. 

66 The Beatty MS gives the consonants rwarshn, but instead of r, the letter 
might be z or d. The word kusht is equivalent to the Persian gosht. Basard is like the 
Hebrew basér (“flesh”). See Browne, Literary History of Persia, I, 76. 

5? Nan is a Persian word for “bread.” Lahumd is similar to the Hebrew lechem, 
which also means bread. 


Example 6 
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uw) 


So it is for whatever they wish to write, except for such things as 
need no substitution, being written as pronounced. 


Example 7 


Remarks about the Hebrew Script 

I have read in some of the ancient books that the first person to 
write Hebrew was ‘Abar ibn Shilikh (Eber son of Shelah), who 
instituted it among his people, so that they wrote with it. Theodorus 
(Theodore) mentions that Hebrew was derived from Syriac, but so 
called because Ibrahim (Abraham) crossed the Euphrates sceking 
Damascus, when fleeing from Nimriid (Nimrod), the son of Kis 
(Cush), the son of Kan‘an (Canaan).°8 

In connection with writing, the Jews and Christians suppose,5® 
without any dispute between them, that the Hebrew writing was on 
two tables of stone and that Allah, may His name be glorified, handed 
them over to him [Moses], who when he descended from the 
mountain and found that they [the Israelites] had been worshipping 
the idol, became angry with them, in fact so much wrought up that 
he broke the two tables. He [Theodorus] said, “After that, he 
[Moses] repented, and Allah, may His name be glorified, ordered 
him to write on two other tables, so as to inscribe them with the 
original writing.” 

One of the more excellent of the Jews recorded that Hebrew 
writing was not like the present form, which has been corrupted 
and altered. Some reliable Jews have said that Yusuf [Joseph], 
upon whom be peace, when he was the vizier of the ruler of Egypt, 
used figures and signs for the affairs of the kingdom which he 
recorded.®° Here is a design of the Hebrew letters [Example 8]. 


88 In other words, the ancient text claims that the word “Hebrew” (‘Ibrani in 
Arabic) comes from the verb “‘to cross” (‘abar), referring to Abraham crossing the 
Euphratcs. 

5° The Beatty MS lacks the material in the text from here until Chap. I, sect, 3, 
near n. §9. MS 1135 is intact with regards to this passage, but it is not as authentic 
as the Beatty MS, 

6 MS 1135 is followed in this paragraph instead of Fliigel. 
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Example 8 


Remarks about the Greek Script 

I have read in some of the old histories that in early times the 
Greeks did not know how to write until‘two men, one of whom was 
called Cadmus (Qatmus) and the other Aghaniin,*' came from Egypt 
bringing sixteen letters with which the Greeks wrote. ‘Then one of 
these two men derived four other letters, also used for writing. 
Later, another man named Simonides (Siminidus) derived four addi- 
tional ones, making twenty-four, It was in those days that Socrates 
(Sugratis) appeared, according to what Ishaq al-Rahib (Isaac the 
Monk) records in his history. 

I questioned one of the Greeks who had opinions about his 
language and noted,that he had advanced as far as what is called 
“etymology,” which is Greek syntax. He said: 


There are three scripts generally known and used by the Greeks in the 
City of Peace [Baghdad]. The first of these scripts is called Lepton. The 
Arabic script which it resembles is the script of al-warraqiin, with which 


61 Probably Agenor, the father of Cadmus. 
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they write Quranic manuscripts. They [the Greeks], too, write their 
scriptures with it. It is known as Iriya, for the Greek [word meaning] 
“sacred.” 

This is an example of it, 

“They also have a script called Boustrophedon, the equivalent of 
which among the Arabic scripts is the Thuluth script, with a share 
of both the Muhaqqgagq and the Mushil.” This is an example of it. 

“They have a script called Suritiin, which is the Mukhaffaf 
(light) script of the scribes. Its equivalent with us is the Tarasal 
al-Diwani (official correspondence) script with the letters contracted.” 
This is an example of it.® 

They have a script known as the Samiya,® which does not re- 

semble anything of ours, for a single one of its letters combines many 
ideas and abbreviates a number of words. Galen (Jalints) has men- 
tioned it in his book Phoenix. The meaning of the name is “fixing 
of writings.” Galen said: 
In a public session I gave a comprehensive account of anatomy, When a 
friend met me some days later, he said to me, ‘A certain man has recorded 
that you said thus and thus in your public session.” Then he repeated my 
exact words. I said to him, “From where did you get this?” He replied, 
“T met a scribe skilled in the Simiy4, who kept abreast of you in writing 
down your words.” 

This script is learned by the kings and most eminent scribes. The 
rest of the people are prevented from using it because of its great 
significance. In the year forty-eight [A.p. 959] a man practicing 
medicine came to us from Baalbek.™ As he asserted that he could 
write the Samiy’, we tested what he said. We found that if we spoke 
ten words, he would pay attention to them and then write down 


62 The quotation probably ends here, after the three scripts used in Baghdad 
have been mentioned. The examples are lacking. The scripts were very likely the 
following: (1) Lepton, Aemrds’ (delicate), It was called “sacred,” tepd. (2) Boustro~ 
phedon, badly written in MS 11353 it must be Bov-orpodydov. This was an early 
Greek style of writing used for Solon’s laws. (3) ‘Suritiin; it has very likely been 
garbled, but is possibly from, the Greek word owpyddv. 

68 Simiya must come from the Greek word for ‘“‘fix,” onueiov, The Greek 
shorthand writer was the onueio-ypddos,, and the shorthand notes falsely ascribed to 
Xenophon were the droonperwoduevog. Sce Greek dictionaries and “Shorthand,” 
Enc. Brit., XXIV, 1007-8. 

64 The original form is “Ba‘labakk.” 
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one. When we asked him to repeat [the words], he did repeat 


them as we had rendered them. 

Ja‘far ibn al-Muktafi said: 
The reason the Greeks write from left to right is that they believe that it is 
fitting for a person seated to meet the sunrise in all of its phases. So if he 
faces the sunrise, the north will be on his left, in which case the left gives 
way to the right. Thus, the method for a scribe is to go from the north 
toward the south. 


He also said: 


The Greeks have rules for handwriting, with forms among which are the 
designated® letters among the twenty-four letters. These are gamma, 
delta, kappa, sigma, tau, and chi. They also have letters called ‘‘sonants,” 
which are alpha, ayi (epsilon), eta, iota, ta (upsilon), smaller waw (omicron), 
and the larger waw (omega).6° The feminine letters are four, alpha, the 
smaller waw (omicron), and the great waw (omega). The masculine letters 
are ayi (epsilon), eta, iota, and hii (upsilon). 

Declension does not affect any of the Greek letters, except the 
seven sonant letters, which are known as lagayn and tlagayn.®6” The 


Greek tongue dispenses with six of the letters of the Arabic language: 
ha, dhal, dad, ‘ayn, ha, and lam-alif. 


Script of the Langobardi and Saxons 

These are a people between the Greeks and the Franks, close. to 
the ruler of al-Andalus.°* Their writing has twenty-two lettets and 
their script is called the Apostolic.*® They start writing from the 
left toward the right, but their reason for doing so is different from 
that of the Greeks. They say it is so that the dipping of the ink will 
be away from the beating of the heart and not toward it, for writing 


85 For the word which has been translated here as “designated,” MS 1135 sug~ 
gests muta ‘Gfiyah, (“restored from illness”). Fliigel gives muta ‘agibah (‘‘successive,” 
coupled”). 

66 MS 1135 omits the smaller waw and after the larger waw has “and it is al- 
awftiimaygha,”’ probably garbled for “omega,” Evidently one of the feminine letters 
has been omitted, or else there were only three. Perhaps the fourth was a diphthong. 

6? These two words might be Aeyecr (“to say’) and re Ayer, probably meaning 
“chow to say.” 

68 The Langobardi were Lombards. When Al-Fihrist was written, the Saxons had 
become a Christian group on the German frontier. Andalus was southern Spain, 
under Muslim rule. 

69 Fliigel gives “‘Afistoliqi” and MS 1135 a garbled form. 
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from the right is from the liver towards the heart. This is an example 
of it.?° 


The Script of China 

As Chinese writing resembles inscription, even a clever and skill- 
ful scribe becomes weary over it. It is said that even a person with a 
light touch cannot write more than two or three leaves a day. They 
write their religious and scientific books with it on fans, a number 
of which I have seen. Most of them [the Chinese] are dualists and 
sun worshippers,”! about whom I will speak in detail later on. 

In China there is a form of writing called Collective Writing. 
‘That is, for every word written with three or morc letters, there is a 
single character, and each word with an augmented design of 
characters signifies a great deal. If they wish, they can write the 
contents of one hundred leaves with this script on only one page. 

Muhammad ibn Zakariya’ al-Razi said: 


A man from China came to seek me and dwelt with me for about a year. 
In five months of this time he learned Arabic, both spoken and written, 
becoming proficient in style, as well as expert and rapid in writing. When 
he desired to return to his country, he said to me a month in advance, “I 
am. about to set forth and wish that you would dictate to me the sixteen 
books of Galen, so that I can write them down.” [ said, “Your time is 
short and the length of your stay will be sufficient for you to copy only 
a small part of it.’ Then the young man said, “I ask you to devote 
yourself to me for the length of my stay and to dictate to me as fast as 
you can. I will keep up with you in writing.” I proposed to some of 
my students that they join in this project with us, but we did not have 
faith in the man, until there was a chance for comparison and he showed 
us everything he had written. 

I questioned him about the matter and he said, “We have a form of 
writing known as Collective, which is what you see. If we wish to write 
a great deal in a short time, we write it with this script. Then later on, 
if we wish, we transcribe it with a script which is familiar and not abbre- 
viated.”’ He thought that a man who was quick in learning and under- 
standing could not learn it in less than twenty years. 


70 The example is missing. 
71 MS 1135 has Shamsiyah, whereas Fliigel is uncertain about the name. This 
sect is dealt with at the end of Chap, [IX of Al-Fihrist. 
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The Chinese have an ink which they compound from a mixture 
and which resembles Chinese paint. I have seen some of it in the 
form of tablets, on which was stamped the image of the king. / 
piece of it suffices for a long period of constant writing. This is an 
example of their script [Example 9]. 
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Example 9 

Remarks about the Manichaean Script 

The Manichaean script is derived from Persian and Syriac. Mani 
derived it. The cult is a combination of the Magi system and 
Christianity. Its letters are more numerous than the Arabic ones. 
With this script they write their gospels and books of their laws. 
The inhabitants of Ma Wari’ al-Nahr (the Region beyond the 
River, Transoxiana) and Samargand write religious books with this 
script, so that it is called the Script of Religion. 

The Marcionites also have a script by which they are distingui shed. 
A reliable person has told me that he has seen it. He said, “It re- 
sembles the Manichaean, but is different.’**? 

These are the Manichacan letters [Example ro]. 
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Example 10 
7 For the Matiichaeans and Marcionttes, see Chap, EX, sect, 1. 
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They also have a form with different letters, for they write 
[Example 1x}: 
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Example 11 


Remarks abont the Script of al-Sughd 

A reliable person has said, “I entered the land of al-Sughd, which is 
the territory beyond the river.” Sughd i is called Upper Iran and is an 
abode of the Turks. Its principal city is Tiinkath. He also said, “Its 
people are dualists and Christians. In their language they call the 
dualists Aharkaf."’"> This is an example of their writing [Example 12]. 
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Example 12 
73 Sogdiana in Transoxtana; sec Yaqiit, Geeg., ITE, 394. 
* Probably the capital of the [lig region southeast of ‘Tashkand; ibid, I, goo. 
?6 ‘This naine does not appear in books written by Tabari, Yaqit, Marco Polo, or 
the Arb travelers. 
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Remarks about al-Sind’* 

The people there have different languages and religions as well as 
numerous scripts. Some of the people who travel j in their country 
said to me, “They have about two hundred scripts.” T once saw at. 
the court of the sultan a yellow idol, said to be an image of the 
Buddha (al-Budd).7" It is a figure on a seat, grasping three fingers 
with his hand. On the seat there is an inscription of which this is 
a likeness [Example 13}. 


Example 13 


This man mentioned above stated that they usually write with 
nine letters in this form [Example 14]. 


teaser 


The start is with alif, ba’, jim, dal, hi’, wiw, zay, ha’, and 14. Then 
after reaching #7 they repeat each of the original letters with dots as 
in this example [Example 15]. 


IRN Ee pel 


Example 14 


Example 15 


€ The lower valley aad delta of the Indus in what is today part of West Pakistan, 
It was conquered by the Muslims, a.0. 712. 

77 "This was probably a typical image, with a Buddha scated on 4 lotus leaf, 
liolding with one hand three fingers of the other hand. ‘The Arabic text has “thirty,” 
but this must be an error. See Grtinwedel, Buddhist Art in India, pp. 130, 134, 173, 
202. 
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Thus they become ya’, Raf, lam, mim, niin, sin, ‘ayn, fa’, and 
sad, making eightecn.”* If they reach sdd they write as in the follow~ 
ing example, placing two dots under each letter in this way 
[Example 16]. 


ANAa ss yr} 


Example 16 


Thus they become gaf, ra’, shin, ta’, tha’, kh’, dhal, and 2a’. 
When they reach za’ they write the original letter alif with three 
dots under it {Example 17].7* Thus they account for all of the 


ee Example 17 


letters of the alphabet and write whatever they please. 


Remarks about the Negroes 

The races of Negroes are the Nubians, the Bijeh (Beja), the 
Zaghawah, the Murawah (Mcroe), the Istan,®* the Barbar (Berbers), 
and. the types of blacks like the Indians.** They write like the 
Indians because of their proximity, but have no known script or 
writing of their own. 

Al-Jahiz mentioned in his book AL-Bayan that the Negroes have 
an oratory and eloquence belonging to their own cult and language. 
A person who saw and witnessed this [custom] said to me, “If 


"8 The texts have ‘asharah ‘asharah (“twenty”) but thamani ‘asharah (“cighteen” 
must be the words meant, as there are two groups of nine letters each. 

"9 MS 1345 differs; ic has “they write the original letter like this” and then shows 
the design of an alif with the maddah or “long” sign over it and. thrce dots under it. 

80 See Mas‘tidl, Iti, 1 £4 cf. Khaldtin, Mugaddimah (Rosenthal), I, 120, and also, } 
110, with map, for the geographical regions. Istén may refer to the Negroes of 
southern ‘Iraq, famous for the Zan] Rebellion of a.p. 860. 

& “AL-Sind”’ is translated as “the Indians,” as it scenas to refer to the people instead 


of the area, “Blacks like the Indians” probably signifies other people in, southeast 
Asia, 
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affairs perplex them and difficulties hard press them, their speaker 


sits raised above the ground and, looking down, speaks in a way 
that resembles growling and muttering, but which the rest of them 
understand.” He also said, ““When there appears in the speech the 
counsel they are seeking, they act upon it.” It is Allah who 
knows. 

Some travelers have told me that the Bijah have a script and form 
of writing, but it has not reached us. Those who go about mention 
that for religious purposes the Nubians write in Syriac, Greek, and 
Coptic. The Abyssinians have a script like the Himyarite letters, 
going from left to right. They separate each of the words by means 
of three dots, dotted like a triangle between the letters of the two 
words. This is an example of the letters, which I copied from the 
library of al-Ma’miin, but not with the same handwriting [Example 
18]. 
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Example 18 


The letters ta’ and tha’ are one; the letters ha’ and kha’ are one; 
the letters ‘ayn and ghayn are one; and the letters fa’ and zd’ are one. 


Remarks about the Turks and Those Related to Them 
The Turks, the Bulgar, the Blagha’, the Burghaz, the Khazar, 
the Llin, and the types with small eyes and extreme blondness have 
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no script, except'that the Bulgarians and the Tibetans write with 
Chinese and Manichaean, whereas the Khazar write Hebrew.” 

My information about the Turks is what Abi al-Hasan Muham- 

mad ibn al-Hasan ibn Ashnas related to me, He said: 
Hamiid Harar, the Turk, al-Makli from al-Tiiriiniyah,®* who was one of 
those who left his country because of haughtiness and rage, told me that the 
great Turkish king, if he desired to-writetoalesser king, summoned his vizier 
and ordered the splitting of an arrow. Then the vizier traced onit characters 
understood by the Turkish nobility and indicating the meaning intended 
by the king and comprehended by the person to whom it was sent. 

He supposed that this scant design represented many ideas and 
that it was used for truces and peace treaties, as well as at the times of 
their wars. He mentioned that they carefully guard an arrow in- 
scribed in this way and fulfill their engagements for its sake. It is 
Allah who knows. 


Russia 

A man whose word I trust told me that one of the kings of Mount 
al-Qabgq (the Caucasus) sent him to the king of Russia. He believes 
that they have writing inscribed on wood, and he showed me a 
piece of white wood with an inscription on it. The following is an 
example, but I do not know whether these are words or single 
letters [Example 19]. 


Baas #4 Che, 


Example 19 


8 The Bulgar are Bulgarians. The Blagha’ were the Vlachs or Blakia, the Wala- 
chia of Rumania. Burghaz 1s a part of Bulgaria, and probably an old tribal name. 
The Khazar were on both sides of the Itil, or Volga. The Llan or ‘Allan were situated 
next to Armenia, near the Khazar. See “Vlachs,” Enc. Brit., XXVIII, 166-68; 
“Bulgaria” (Burghaz), IV, 768; “Khazars,” XV, 774. See also Yiqiit, Geog., II, 
436, for Khazar; IV, 343, for Llin; I, 817, for Tibet. See also Mas‘iidi, Vol. II, 
Chap, 17, beginning p. 1, 

8 This may mean from Turunt, the lower Dvina region of Russia, or from 
Tawwaz. See Yaqiit, Geog., I, 894. 
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The Franks 

Their writing resembles the Greek script, but is more even; we 
may have seen it on the Frankish swords. The queen of the Franks 
wrote to al-Muktaf? a letter on white silk, dispatched by a servant 
who happened into her country from the direction of North Africa. 
It courted the friendship of al-Muktafi and asked him to marry her. 
The servant's name was “Alba. He was one of the employees of 
Ibn al-Aghlab. This is an example of their writing.™* 


The Armenians and Others 

The Armenians as a rule write in Greck and Arabic, because of 
proximity to those culeures. Thus their gospels were written in 
Greck and their script resembles Greck writing, though it is not 
Greck.% 

The kings of the Caucasus and its slopes, which are Llakz, Shirwan, 
and Zawzan, have no script.8* Although there is a common language 
in the region, each group has its own dialect and expressions differ. 
We shall speak in detail about them in the proper place in the book. 


Remarks about Sharpening Pens 

Nations use different ways of sharpening their pens. The Hebrew 
way of sharpening is with an extreme angle. The Syriac trim is with 
an an gle to the left, or maybe to the right, ot perhaps they turn the 
pen on its back, or split the reed in two, sharpening one half which 
they call sulb and use for writing. 

‘The Greek trim is a very oblique deviation to the ri ight, becanse 
they write from the left to the right. The Persian trim is with the 
nib of the pen fringed. The scribe separates it either against the. 
floor or with his teeth, so as to enibellish the penmanship. Some- 
times they write with the lower end of an umsharpened reed, calling 


“4 The example is lacking. Al-Muktaff was the. caliph, a.p. 902-908. Ibn al- 
Aghlab must have been Ziyadat Allah, the last ruler of the Aghlab dynasty in what is 
today Tunisia. He reigned a.p. 903-909. 

85 ‘This last phrase occurs in MS 1135, but not in Fligel. 

a "The Caucasus region is called Mount al-Qabd. For Llakz, Shirwin, and 
Zawzan, see Yigiit, Geag., I, 220; Ul, 957. The consonants of the last name are clearly 
written In the MS 1135 as z72q, but this must be an crror and meant to indicate 
Zawzan, which lies between Armenia and Adharbayjan. 
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this reed kham. With it they write ilhamah dinat, which are books of 
religious inspirations, dowries, and other things.5? 

The Chinese write with hairs which they fit into the heads of 
reeds as painters do. The Arabs write with various kinds of pens 
and [have various] ways of trimming them. "The custom is to have a 
slant to the right, but the scribes trim pens without an angle. 


Remarks about Types of Paper 

Tt is said that first of all Adam wrote on clay. Then for a period 
after that the peoples wrote on copper and stone for the sake of 
durability. This was before the Flood. To meet the needs of the 
moment they also wrote on wood and the leaves of trees, as well as 
on the #iz,®* bark with which their bows were mounted to make 
them lastlong. We have discussed this matter in detail in the chapter 
on philosophy. 

Later on they tanned hides upon which people wrote. The 
Egyptians wrote on Egyptian paper made from the papyrus reed. 
It is said that the first person to do this was the prophet Yisuf 
(Joseph), for whom be peace. 

The Greeks write on white silk, parchment, and other things, as 
well as on Egyptian scrolls and al-fulhan, 8? which is the skin of wild 
asses. The Persians used to write on the skins of water buffaloes, 
cows, aud sheep. The Arabs write on the shoulder blades of the 
camel and [on] likhdf, which are thin white stones, and on ‘usb or 
palm stems; the Chinese on Chinese paper made of hashish,°° which 
is the most important product of the land; the Indians on brass and 
stone, also on white silk. 

Then there is the Khurasani paper made of flax, which some say 
appeared in the days of the Banii Umayyah, while others say it was 
during the “Abbasid regime. Soxne say that it was an ancient product 
and others say that it is recent. It is stated that craftsmen from China 


8? The kham was a white reed pen used by the Persians. Zhi: means “inspira~ 
tions” and dirt is from the word for “religion.” “Dowrics” is siydq. 

8 ‘Taz, or foz, was the inner bark of a tree used by the Persians to wrap their bows 
and also as a writing material. See Fiick in Anbix, 1V, Nos. 3 and 4 (February 1951), 
W1a nm. 36. 

8% "This word seems to be a form derived from pulfidind. lbid., p. 90. 

% 'This may mean “herbs,” bur more likely refers to “hemp.” 
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made it in Khurasin like the form of Chinese paper. Its types are 
the Sulaymini, the Talhi, the Nahi, the Fir‘awni, the Ja‘fari, aud the 
Tahiri. 

For a number of years the people of Baghdad wrote on erased 
sheets. The registers spoiled at the time of Muhammad ibn Zubaydah 
were parchments, which after being erased were once more written 
upon. 

Ie is said that books used to be made of parchment tanned with 
nawrah® and exceedingly dry. Later the Ciific tanning was with 
dates, giving flexibility, 


The end of the First Section of the First Chapter of the book Al-Fihrist, 
with accounts of the learned men. To Allah alone is the praise. 


3 Fic is better known as al-Amin, the elder son of Hariin al-Rashid, who engaged 
ina civil war with his brother during the carly years of the ninth century. 

* Lime mixed with arsenic, used to remove hair from the body before proyer 
and also by women in the baths. For further information about paper see Mez, 
Renaissance of Islam, pp. 467-69, Khaldiin, Adugaddimah (Rosenthal), I], 391, 392. 


The Second Section of the First Chapter 


with the titles of the books of the Inws revealed to the community of 
Muslims and the sects of the peoples [through revealed books}. 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al Nadim]: I once read a book 
which fell into my hands, and which was an ancient transcription, 
apparently from the library of al-Ma'miin. In it the copyist mentions 
the names and numbers of the scriptures and revealed books, with 
their scope and with the things which most of the common, people 
and the populace feel sure of and believe. I have recorded from it 
what is related to this book of mine. This statement in the wording 
of the [ancient] book is [the passage] from it which is needed by me. 
Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Salam, a protégé of the Commander of 
the Faithfol Hariin, whom I esteem as al-Rashid, said: 


I have translated this book from a book of the funafa™ of al-Sabiyiin 
al-Ibrahimiyah, who believed in Ibrahim [Abraham], for whom may there 
be peace, and who received from him the scripture revealed to him by 
Alljh? 

It is a long book, but I have deleted such material as is unecessary for 
an understanding of the reasons which are mentioned for their disagree~ 
ments and differences. I have introduced into it what is needed for proof 


1 Flunafa’ is the plural of fanif, a word which was used for a reformed worshipper 
of Pre-Islimic times. Abraham was regarded as a fianif; see Qur'an 3:67, and cf, 
Quriin 6:94 f. 

* For al-Sibiyiin al-lbrabimiyah, see Mas’ tidi, ['V, 63, and the account in Chap. IX, 
sect, 1, Of this work, about the Sabians of Harrin. This term may refer to the spiritual 
sect of the Sibians, opposed to idolatry, see Shahrastani (Haarcbriicker), Part Tl, 
Pp. 4. Ie is also possible that it refers to the Sibians of the marshlands of southern 
‘Iraq, or simply to pagens who honored Abraham. 
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of these things from the Qur’an and the Hadith coming from the Apostle, 
may Allah bless him and give him peace, and from his Companions, as 
well as from the People of the Book who became Muslims, among whom 
were ‘Abd Allah ibn Salim, Yamin ibn Yamin, Wahb ibn Munabbih, 
Ka‘b al-Ahbar, Ibn al-Tthan, and Bahir al-Rahib (the Monk). 


Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Salim [also] said: 


I have translated the beginning of this book, and the Torah, the Gospels, 
and the books of the prophets and disciples from Hebrew, Greek, and 
Sabian, which are the languages of the people of each book, into Arabic, 
letter for letter. In so doing I did not wish to beautify or embellish the 
style for fear of inaccuracy. I added nothing to what I found in the book 
which I was translating and I subtracted nothing, unless there were words 
presented by the language of the people of that book with meanings 
which could not be clearly translated into Arabic except by transposing. 
Thus something coming last may not be clear unless it is placed first, so 
as to be understood in Arabic. For example, the words of one who says 
Gt maym tan I have translated into Arabic as ma’ hat, only I have placed 
ma’ (water) last and hat (bring) first. So in translating these languages 
correctly into Arabic I seek the protection of Allah lest I add or subtract, 
except in the manner which I have recorded and explained in this book. 


In another place in the book he said: 


The total number of prophets was one hundred and twenty-four thousand, 
three hundred and fifteen, among whom were those sent forth with 
revelation on their lips. The total number of books which Allah Al- 
mighty revealed was one hundred and four. Among these Allah Almighty 
revealed one hundred of the sacred scriptures between the times of 
Adam and Misa (Moses). 

The first of these books revealed by Him [Allah], honor to His name, 
were the sacred writings of Adam, for whom be peace, twenty-one in 
number. Allah revealed to Shith (Seth) for whom be peace, the second 
book, twenty-nine sacred writings. Allah, may He be exalted, revealed 
the third book, thirty sacred writings, to Ikhniikh (Enoch) who is Idris, 
may peace rest with him. The fourth book of ten sacred writings He, 
honor to His name, revealed to Ibrahim (Abraham), for whom be peace, 


® Perhaps the meaning of this sentence is that 315 from among the 124,000 were 
sent forth with revelation on their lips. 

4 The word translated here as “‘scriptures” is sahifah, which may refer to a whole 
scripture, or to the leaf of a manuscript. 
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and the fifth book of ten sacred writings to Miisd (Moses). These are five 
books of one hundred sacred writings. Some time subsequent to these 
scriptures He, may He be blessed and exalted, revealed the Torah on ten 
tables to Miisi (Moses), for whom be peace, 


Ahmad ibn “Abd Allah recorded that the tables were green with 
the writing on them red like the rays of the sun, but Ahmad ibn 


Ishaq said that the Jews do not know about this characteristic. 
Ahmad [ibn “Abd Allah] also said: 


When Miisd (Moses) descended from the mountain and learned that his 
companions had been worshipping a calf, he threw down [the tables of 
stone] so that they were broken. Then he repented and asked Allah, 
may He be glorified and honored, to give them to him again. So Allah, 
honor to His name, revealed, “I will do it again with two tables.” "This 
Allah did for him, one of the tablets being the “Table of the Covenant” 
and the other the “Table of Witnessing.’ 

Then Allah, may He be glorified and honored, revealed to Da’iid 
(David) the Psalms, that is al-zabir, which are one hundred and fifty in 
number and in the hands of the Jews and Christians.® 


A Statement about the Torah, Which Is in the Hands of the Jews, 
with the Names of Their Books and Information about Their 
Scholars and Authors 
When I asked one of their notable men about these matters, he 

said, “God, honor to His name, revealed to Moses the Torah in 

five fifths, each fifth divided into two parts and each part into a 

number of farasat, which means sirahs, with every farasah divided 

into a number of absiiqat, meaning verses.’ 

He said that there is a book of Moses called the Mishna, from which 
the Jews derive the science of the law, with the religious ordinances 
and judgments. It is a large book, its languages being Kasdani and 


5 See Exod. 24512, 31:18, and 32:15. See also Qur'an 7:148-54. 

® Al-zibr (pl. al-zabur) is used for the Psalms. The number 150 corresponds to the 
number of psalms in the Bible. See also Qur'an 3:184(181); 4:163(161); and 
“Zabur, Enc. Islam, IV, 1184. 

7 A note in Fliigel, p. 12, suggests that the forms fardsat (plural of fardsah) and 
absiigat came from the Semitic words paraschen and psuketh. Sirah is the word used 
for a chapter of the Qur’in. 
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Hebrew? In addition to that there were among the books of the 
prophets:® 
Joshua; Judges; Samuel; the scripture of Isaiah; the scri ipture of 
Jeremiah; the scripture of Ezekiel; Kiugs," which is the scripture of 
David and. his associates, known as “Malkha al-Multik”; the Prophets, 
comprismg twelve minor scriptures. There are also books called 
Haftirdth® derived from the books of the twelve prophets. 

Among their books there are also: 


Ezra; Daniel; Job; Song of Songs; Lamentations;!* Ruth; Ecclesi- 
astes;44 Psalins of David; Proverbs of Solomon; Record of the Days 
[Chronicles], containing the history of the kings and accounts about them; 
Ahasuerus, called the Megillah [Esther] "5 


Al-Fayyiimi was one of the most eminent of the Jews aiid of their 
scholars who were versed in the Hebrew language. In fact the 
Jews consider that there was nobody else like al-Fayyiimi}* His 
name was Sa‘id, also said to be Sa‘diyd, and he lived so recently that 
some of our contemporaries were alive before he died. Among his 
books there were:!” 


’ Kaidu was an old Babylonian form for the people of Chaldea. This probably 
means that the languages were a Chaldean dialect and Hebrew. 

* Tn Al-Fihrist, whe lists of books are given, the word kita (“book”) Is placed 
before each title. In this translation, this word will be omitted. 

1” The Arabic word is saffd, derived, like the Hebrew verb shafere, from an old 
Semitic word for “judges.” 

11 This is a transliteration of the old Hebrew form malkhd. 

12 This was a translation into Aramacan of selections from. the Prophets. In the 
Fliigel edition it is said the book is called Lha-bjarath, but the text is evidently not in 
its original form. See “Targums,” Enc. of Religion and Ethics, XU, 202. 

#3 Song of Songs is in Arabic Sir Siria, from the Hebrew Shir Hashirim, Lamenta- 
tions is in Arabic 4khd, which is a transliteration of the Hebrew word with which the 
book began and by which it was often known. See Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old 
Testament, p. 720. 

14 The Arabic word is a transliteration of the Hebrew word Qoheleth, Ibid., 
Dp. Fads 

48 This book was evidently Esther, which was known in Hebrew as Megztiloth. 
Sometimes, however, this term was used for Esther and four other books, See 
Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, 1, 7°73. 

16 He was the famous tenth-century Jewish scholar from Egypt, known. as Saadia 
Ben Joseph, Gaon of the Academy of Sura. 

17 In AL-Fihrist the phrase usually found before 2 lise of books } is, literally, “And 
to him from. the books,” which in translation is rendered as “Amon g his books 
there were,” 
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Origins; Sacred Laws; Commentary on Isaiah; Commentary on the 
Torah, arranged without explanation;!® Proverbs, in ten chapters; 
Com mentary on the Decrees of David; Commentary on “Al-Nikut,”?* 
which is an exposition of the Psalms of David, for whom. be peace; 

“ominentary on the Third Sacred Book of the Last Half of the Torah, 
with explanation; Commentary on the Book of Job; Establishment of 
Prayers and Sacred Laws; Events, which is a history. 


Remarks about the Gospel of the Christians, the Names of Their 

Books, Their Scholars, and Their Authors 

I asked Yiinus the priest, who was an excellent man, about the 
books translated into the Arabic language which they expound and 
according to which they act. He replied, “Among ther is the book 
Al-Siirah (The Form) which is divided into two parts, the ‘Old 
Form’ and the “New Form,” He stated that the “Old [Form]” 
was the ancient basis for the Jewisli sect and the “New [Form]’ 
for the sect of the Christians, He also said that the “Old [Form]” 
depends upon a number of books, the first of which is the Torah, 
which is five sacred writings. [Then follows] a compilation com- 
prising a number of books, among which are; 


Joshua, the Son of Nin! The Tribes, which is the book of Judges; 
Samuel aud the Judgment ‘of David; Traditions of the Children of Israel; 
The Story of Ruth; Solomon, the Son of David, about wise sayings; 
Ecclesiastes [Qoheleth]; The Song of Songs; The Wisdoin of Jesus, the 
Son of Sirach [Ecclesiasticus].2° The Prophets, composed of four books: 
Isaiah the Prophet, for wliom be peace; Jeremiah the Prophet, for whom 
be peace; The Twelve Prophets, for whom be peace; Ezekicl. The New 
Form, which is composed of four gospels; The Gospel of Matthew; The 
Gospel of Mark; The Gospel of Luke; The Gospel of John. Book of 
the Disciples, known as Fraksis [Acts]; Paul the Apostle, twenty-four 
epistles.*1 


18 ‘The Fliigel text has bila sharh (‘without explanation”), which may be an 
error, as it would make more sense to have bi-al~shark (with explanation’’}. 

18 Al-Nikut is evidently a transliteration of the Hebrew word nekoth (“treasure 
house’’}. 

*® The Wisdom of Jesus, the Son of Sirach, is the title used in the Catholic edition 
of the Apocrypha for the book usually called Ecciesiasticus. 

"1 Frdksis is the Arabic transliteration of the Greek apdfeu. There are 21 epistles 
in the Bible. ) 
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They also have books about the religious law and the judgments 
of their community, among which are the books of the synods, 
western and eastern, each of which contains a number of chapters of 
legal decisions.”* 

One of their authorities on the religious law and judicial inter- 
pretations was Ibn Bahriz, whose name was ‘Abd Yast". He was at 
first the metropolitan of Harrin and subsequently became the metro- 
politan of al-Mawsil and Harrah. He wrote epistles and books. 

There was also the book of Marqus the Jacobite, who was known 
as al-Badawi. It was a reply to two books which refuted his doctrine 
and denying the oneness of the Trinity professed by the Jacobites 
and Melchites.*® 

Ibn Bahriz was learned, his scholarship approaching that of 
Islim. He translated a great deal of material from books about logic 
and philosophy. There was also Pethién, who was the most accurate 
of the translators from the point of view of translation, also the best 
of them for style and diction. There were Theodorus and Yisha’ 
Yahb, Hazgil (Ezekiel), Timiotheus, and Yiisha‘ ibn Nin, who were 
translators and commentators." We shall give accounts about them 
in the chapter on the ancient sciences [Chapter VII]. 

Among their learned men there was Tawmd al-Ruhawi (Thomas 
of Ruha’ or Edessa), who wrote an epistle to his sister about what 
took place between him and the opposition at Alexandria. ‘There was 
also Ilyds (Elias), the metropolitan of Damascus, who wrote a book, 
The Call, as well as Abi ‘Izzah, the Melchite bishop of Harran, 
among whose works there was a book in which he defamed 
Nestorius® the leader. A group has denounced him. 


#2 Chabot, Synodicon orientale, is a good example of a Nestorian or Eastern 
collection of church records. 

23 Marqus was Jacob Burdeana, a metropolitan of the Syrian Orthodox Church, 
called the Jacobite Church after him. He.evidently replied to Nestorian books which 
endorsed the doctrine that Christ had two natures. The Melchites, supported by the 
emperor, decreed at the Council of Chalcedon, a.p. 451, that the two natures were 
not separate, but one and composite. Later the Syrian Orthodox Church, or Jaco- 
bites, emphasized still further the oneness of Christ’s nature as expressed in the Mono- 
physite dogma. 

24 These men were all translators and not Biblical characters. 

5 The Fliigel text has Astiirus, but it is evidently an error and intended for Nes~ 
torius. 


The Third Section of the First Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihrist with accounts of the scholars and the names of their 
books. This section includes a description of the Book which has nothing 
false in front of it or behind it; a revelation from the Wise and Praised, 
with the names of the books composed about it and accounts of the Seven 
Readers and others, too, with their writings. 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: Abi al-Hasan 
Muhammad ibn Yisuf al-Naqit! said: 

Yahya ibn Muhammad Abii al-Qisim related to us saying, Sulayman ibn 
Da’iid al-Hashimi said, Ibrahim ibn Sa‘d [learned] from al-Zuhri from 
‘Ubayd ibn al-Silf that Zayd ibn Thabit told him saying, “I was sent to 
Abii Bakr and when I came to him, behold, ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab was with 
him. Then Abi Bakr said, ‘ ‘Umar has come to me and said to me, 
‘As the slaughter of reciters? [of the Qur'an] was excessive on the day of 
Yamimah,' I fear that the slaughter of reciters in the lands as a whole may 
be so great that much of the Qur’an will be lost. | believe, therefore, 
that the Qur’an should immediately be compiled.” Then I said to ‘Umar, 
“How can I do something which the Apostle of Allah himself did not 
accomplish, may Allah bless him and give him peace?” “Umar said, “But, 
by Allah, it is a good idea!’ Then “Umar continued to remind me about 
this matter until Allah opened my heart for him and I viewed the affair 
as. Umar saw it.’” 


1 This may have been a personal friend of the author of Al-Fihrist who passed 
on to him the tradition about compilation of the Qur’in. 

* Here the Arabic is translated as “reciters,” as the literal meaning, “readers,” 
cannot apply to persons who recited from memory, 

3 The battle in A.D. 633, when the Muslim general Khilid ibn al-Walid defeated 
the rebellious Bani Hanifah tribesmen and killed the false prophet Musaylimah. 
It is likely that in the second sentence which follows in the text the wording should 


be, “‘I believe, therefore, that you should immediately compile the Qur’an. 
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Zayd ibn Thabit also related: “Abi Bakr said, “You are a young man, 
intelligent, and not headstrong. You used to write down what was 
revealed to the Apostle of Allah, may Allah bless him and give him peace. 
So now follow up the problem of the Qur’an and make a compilation of 
it.” 

Zayd then said: “By Allah, to move a peak from the mountains would 
not have been a harder job for me than the one which he commanded me 
to do, which is the compilation of the entire Qur’an from scraps, thin 
white stones, palm stems, and the breasts [memory] of men. I found 
‘Stirah al-Tawbah’* [recorded] by Abii Khazaymah al-Ansari and did not 
discover [recorded] by anybody else the passage, “An apostle has come to 
you from your own number; costly for him are your sufferings,’ to the 
end of the siirah.” 

This scripture’ was with Abi Bakr during his lifetime, until Allah 
took him. Then it was with “Umar until Allah brought his life to a 
completion, and after that with “Umar’s daughter Hafsah. 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq: A reliable person has quoted 
that Hudhayfah ibn al-Yaman came to ‘Uthmdan ibn ‘Affan when he 
was in ‘Iraq, saying to him, ‘Uthm4n, “Get ahead of this people 
before they disagree about the Book, as the Jews and Christians 
have disagreed [about their scriptures].’”” So “Uthman sent the 
message to Hafsah, “Send us the scriptures that we may transcribe 
them as manuscripts and then return them to you.” Hlafsah sent 
them to “Uthman and ‘Uthman gave orders so that Zayd ibn 
Thabit, “Abd Allah ibn al-Zubayr, Sa‘id ibn al-‘As, and ‘Abd al- 
Rahman ibn al-Harith ibn Hisham transcribed them as manuscripts. 
Moreover, he [“Uthman] said to the group of the Quraysh,® “If 

. =f e . am 
you and Zayd ibn Thabit differ about any passage of the Qur'an, 
write it in the colloquial speech of the Quraysh, as it was revealed 
in their vernacular.” So they accomplished this work and when the 
scriptures had been transcribed, ‘Uthman returned them to Hafsah. 
Then he sent a manuscript copy to each district, ordering that every 

4 This was Sirah 9. The passage quoted represents the last three verses of the 
siirah. Zayd ibn Thabit was chosen to compile the Qur’an in written form because 
he had been the Prophet’s secretary. 

5 This was evidently Zayd’s original collection of Qur’anic verses, later issued as an 
authorized canon in corrected form. 


6 This was the tribe at Makkah to which the Prophet belonged. Zayd did not 
belong to it, but the men chosen to work with him were related to the tribe. 
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page and manuscript with a different version of the Qur'an should be 
burned. 


Subdivision concerning the Revealing of the Qur’an at Makkah and 
al-Madinah, with the Sequence of Its Revelation 
Abii al-Hasan Muhammad ibn Yisuf related to us saying: 


Abii ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Ghilib said to us, Abi Muhammad “Abd 
Allah ibn al-Hajjaj al-Madini, who came from al-Madinah in the year 
two hundred and ninety-nine [A.p. 911], said that Bakr ibn ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab of al-Madinah stated, al- Waqidi Muhammad ibn “Umar related 
to us saying, Ma‘mar ibn-RAshid quoted what he received from al-Zubri 
and he from Muhammad ibn Nu‘man ibn Bashir, who said that the first 
section of the Qur’an to be revealed to the Prophet, may Allah bless him 
and give him peace, was;’ 


[Opening words or title [Number of 
of the siirah| the siirah| 
Recite in the name of your Lord who created—as far as 
its clause—He taught men what he did not know 96 
Niin (N) and the Pen 68 
Oh, thou who art wrapped up—the last verse, however, 73 


being revealed on the Makkah road 


The Cloaked 74, 
Quoting from Mujahid, he said that then there were 
revealed: 


Perish the hands of Abii Lahab III 
When the sun is covered 81 
Glorify the name of your Lord the Most High 87 
Have we not expanded your breast for you? 94 
Al-"Asr (The Afternoon) 103 
Al-Fajr (The Daybreak) 89 
Al-Duha (The Early Morning) 93 
Al-Layl (The Night) 92 
The runners breathing hard 100 


? The quotation, continues. The headings in brackets do not appear in the Arabic 
text, but after the opening words of each siirah the text adds “then.”” The numbers of 
the siirahs in the authorized version of the Qur’an have been inserted in a second 
column, and are not in the Arabic text. For a detailed study, see the Fliigel text, 
p. 25. n. I. 
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[Opening words or title 

of the siiral] 
We have given you abundance 
Rivalry for wealth distracts you 
Have you considered him who? 
Say: Oh, unbelievers 
lave you not seen how your Lord dealt with the owners 

of the elephant? 
Say: He Allah is one 
Say: I seck refuge in the Lord of the dawn 
Say: I take refuge in the Lord of mankind—«aid to have 
been revealed at al~Madinah, 

And the star 
He frowned and turned away 
Verily We revealed it 
And the sun and its morning light 
And the heaven with the stars 
And the fig and the olive 
For uniting of the Quraysh 
The calamity 
Verily, I swear by the Day of Resurrection 
Woe to every slanderer 
And those who are sent forth 
Qaf(Q) and the Qur’in® 
Verily, I swear by this city 
The Compassionate 
Say: Tt has been revealed 
Ya'(Y) Sin(S) 
Alif(A) Lan(L) Mim(M) $ad(S) 
Blessed is He Who has sent down the test of truth 
Sirah of the Angels, Praise to Allah the Creator® 
Siirah of Maryam (Mary) 
Stirah T2(T) Ha’(H) 
‘When the event occurs 
Ta (T) Sin(S) Mim(M): The Poets 


[Number of 
the siirab| 
108 
102 
107 
Y09 


10§ 
112 
113 


id 
$3 
80 
97 
Ot 
84 
95 

L106 

TOE 
75 

104 
ai 
50 
go 
$5 
42 
36 

7 
as 
35 
19 
20 
56 
26 


& This siirah and some of the others which follow begin with letters. "The scholars 


are hot sure what these letters mean. 


* The first clause is the tithe and the second the opening words of Sirah 35. 
Fliigel is evidently wrong in giving them as two different titles, Fifteen of the titles 
which follow give the names of the siirahs rather than the opening words. 
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[Opening words or title 
of the stirah] 

TH(T) Sin(S) 
Ta'(T) Sin(S) Mim(M), to its end 
Sirah of the Banii Isr2'il (Children of Israel) 
Sirah of Hiid 
Siirah of Yiisuf (Joseph) 
Sirah of Yiinus (Jonah) 
Siirah of al-Hijr (che Rocky Tract) 
Sirah, Wa-al-Saffat (Those Who Rank Themselves) 
Sirah of Lugman-—the last of which is from al-Madinah 
The believers have prospered 
Saba 
Siirah, Al-Anbiya' (The Prophets) 
Siirah, Al-Zumar (The Troops) 
Siirah, Ha’'(B) Mim(M): Al-Mu’min (The Believer) 
Siirah, Ha’(H) Mim(M): Al-Sajdah (The Worship)*° 
Sirah, Ha’(H) Mim(M) ‘Ayn(") Sin(S) Qaf(Q)} 
Ha’(ld) Mim(M): Al-Zukhruf (The Ornaments) 
¥a'(H) Mim(M): Al-Duakhae (The Smoke) 
Ha'(H) Minn(M): Al-Jathiyal (The Kneeling)" 


Ea (H) Mim(M): Al-Ahgaf (The Sandhills}—~in which 


there is a verse from al-Madinah 
And those scattering 


Flas there not come to you an account of the over- 


shadowing? 


Sirah of al-Kahf (the Cave)—the last of which is from 


al-Madinah 


Al-An‘im (The Cattle}—in which there is a verse from 


al-Madinalh 


Sirah of al-Nabl (the Bec)—the last of which is from 


al-Madinah 
Siirah, of Naly (Noah) 
Sirah of Ibrahim (Abraham) 
Siirah. of al-Sajdah (Worship) 
Wa-al-Tiir (And the Mountain) 
Blessed is he in whose hand is the sovercignty 


st 


[Number of 
the sfirah] 
27 
28 
ty 
il 
12 
10 
15 
37 
33 
23 
34 
24 
39 
40 
4t 
42 
43 
44 
4§ 


46 
$2 
a8 
18 


6 


16 
qt 
14 
32 
$2 
67 


10 ‘This siirah is usually called “Al-Fusgilat,” to avoid confusion with Sirah 42. 
2 The Fligel text gives *tAl-Shari ‘ah,”” which must be a mistake and meant te be 


“Ab-Jithiyah,” 
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|Opening words or title [Number of 
of the sttrah] the siirah] 

Al-Hiqqah (The Infallible) 69 
A questioner questioned 79 
Whercof do they question? 78 
And those who drag forth 79 
When the heavens are cleft 82 
Whien. the heavens are split 84 
Al-Riun (The Byzantines) 30 
Al-‘Ankabiit (The Spider) 29 
Woe to the givers of short measuro—they say it is from 

al-~Madinah 83 
The honr drew nigh and the moon was cleft $4 
And the heavens and the night comer 86 


He [Abii al-Hasan] said: 


Al-Thawri passed on to me! from Farrds from. al-Sha‘bi, who said “Al- 
Nahl” was revealed at Makkah, except for those verses, “If you take 
vengeance, avenge in the way that they take vengeance on you."* Ibn 
Jurayj passed on from ‘Ati’ al-Khurasdnf ftom Ibn ‘Abbas, who said 
eighty-five siirahs were revealed at Makkah, whereas twenty-eiglit 
siirahs were revealed at al-Madinah, At al-Madinah there were revealed :* 


Al-Bagarah (The Cow) 2 
Al-Anfal (The Spoils) 8 
ALA ‘raf (The Heights) 7 
Al ‘Imrin (Family of ‘Imria) 3 
Al-Mumtahaznah (She Who Is Examined) 60 
Al-Nisa’ (The Women) 4 
When it quakes 99 
Al-Hadid (The Iron) 59 
Those who disbelieve 47 
Al-Ra‘d (The Thimder) 13 


4% The Arabic has “Ak Thawri told me,” but the meaning must be “Al-Thawri 
passed on to me,” hecause al-Thawri lived long before al-Nadim and his contem~ 
porary Abi al-Hasan Muhammad ibn Yiisuf, whom al-Nadim quoted at the be~ 
ginning of the passage. 

™ This evidently refers to the last three verses of Sirah 16. 

Mt As in the preceding lists, the headings and numbers of siirahs have been inserted, 
although they do not appear in the Arabic text, Before each title there is the word 
“then,” which has been omitted ja the translation. 
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[Opening words or title (Number of 
of the stirah] the stiral] 
Has there come npon man? 16 
Oh, Prophet, when you divorce women 65 
Those who were unbelievers were not 98 
Al-Hashr (The Assembling) 59 
When the help of Allah and the conquest come 110 
Al-Niir (The Light) 24 
Al-Idajj (The Pilgrimage) 22 
Al-Munafigiin (The Hypocrites) 63 
Al-Mujadilah (She Who Pleads) $8 
Al-Hujorat (The Private Apartments) 49 
Oh, Prophet, wherefore dost thou forbid 66 
Al-Jumu‘ah (The Congregation) 62 
Al-Taghabun (Disillusion) 64. 
Al-Mawiriyin (The Disciples}* 61 
Al-Fath (The Victory) 48 
AL-Ma3'idah (The Dining Table) 5 
Al-Tawbah (Repentence) 9 


Tt is said that “Al-Mu‘awwidhat’’ were revealed at al-Madinah. Then 
there is the remainder of the Qur’in.™ 


Subdivision concerning the Arrangement of the Qur’in in the 
Manuscript of “Abd Allah ibn Mas‘tid 
Al-Fadl ibn Shadhan said, “I found in a manuscript of “Abd Alh 
ibn Mas‘td the compilation of the stirahs of the Qur’in in accordance 
with the following sequence 2’ 


Al-Bagarah (The Cow) a 
AJ-Nisa’ (The Women) 4 
Al ‘Imran (The Family of ‘Insran) 3 


18 Also called ‘‘Al-Saft” (“The Ranks’). 

46 In the Stirahs 113 and 114, the principal word is a'udh (‘I take refuge”), s0 that 
these stirahs are called “Al-Mu‘awwidhat.” Here they are counted as one, making 
a total of 28 revealed at al-Madinah. ‘The remainder of the Qur’in was ascribed to 
Makkah. 

17 ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas‘iid was a judge at al-Kiifah at the tine of the carly caliphs. 
He evidently owned an ancient manuscript which was kept for future generations to 
study. In this list, unlike the preceding lists, the word “then” does not precede each 
title, The siirah numbers have been inserted by the translator. 
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[Opening words or title 
of the siirah] 
Alif(A) Lam(L) Mim(M) Sad(S)+ 
Al-An‘am (The Cattle) 
Al-Mi'idah (The Dining Table) 
Yiinus (Jonah) 
Al-Bara’ah (Freedom)?® 
Al-Nahl (The Bee) 
Hid 
Yiisuf (Joseph) 
Bani Isra’il (Children of Israel) 
Al-Anbiya’ (The Prophets) 
Al-Mu' miniin (The Believers) 
Al-Shu‘ara’ (The Poets) 
Al-Siffat (Those Who Rank Themselves) 
Al-Ahzab (The Confederates) 
Al-Qasas (The Story) 
Al-Niir (The Light) 
Al-Anfal (The Spoils) 
Maryam (Mary) 
Al-‘Ankabiit (The Spider) 
Al-Rim (The Byzantines) 
Ya'(Y) Sin(S) 
Al-Furgan (The Test of Truth) 
Al-Hajj (The Pilgrimage) 
Al-Ra‘d (The Thunder) 
Saba 
Al-Mala’ikah (The Angels) 
Ibrahim (Abraham) 
s3d(s) 
Those who disbelieve 
Al-Qamar (The Moon)?° 
Al-Zumar (The Troops) 
The Praise-Giving Ha’'(H) Mim(M) Siirahs: 
Hia'(H) Mim(M): Al-Mu’min (The Believer) 
18 Better known as “Al-A‘raf” (‘“The Heights”). 
19 Better known as ““Al-Tawbah” (“Repentence’’). 


[Number of 
the sirah] 

7 

6 

5 
10 

9 
16 
II 
12 
17 
21 
23 
26 
37 
33 
28 
24. 

8 
19 
29 
30 
36 
25 
22 
13 
34 
35 
14 
38 
47 
31 
39 


40 


2” Fliigel, p, 26 n. 10, suggests that this is meant to be “‘Luqman”’ or Sirah 31, 
which does not appear elsewhere on the list and in v. 29 mentions al-qamar, Sitirah 
54, usually called “Al-Qamar,” is mentioned in this list and others by its opening 


words, rather than by a title. 
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[Opening words or title [Number of 
of the siirah] the siirah] 

cea ) Mim(M): Al-Zukhruf (The Ornaments) 43 
Ha’(H) Mim(M): Al-Sajdah (The Worship)#4 41 
Ha’(H) Mim(M): Al-Ahgaf (The Sandhills) 46 
Ha'(H) Mim(M): Al-Jathiyah (The Kneeling) 45 
Hia’(H) Mim(M): Al-Dukhan (The Smoke) 44 
Lo, We have given thee a victory 48 
Al-Hadid (The Iron) 57 
Sabbah: Al-Hashr (Praise: The Assembling) 59 
Tanzil: Al-Sajdah (Revelation: Worship) 32 
Qaf(Q) 50 
Al-Talag (The Divorce) 65 
Al-Hujurat (The Private Apartments) 49 
Blessed is he in whose hand is the sovereignty 67 
Al-Taghabun (Disillusion) 64 
Al-Munéafiqiin (The Hypocrites) 63 
Al-Jumu‘ah (The Congregation) 62 
Al-Hawéariyiin (The Disciples)** 61 
Say: It has been revealed to me 72 
Lo, We sent Nah (Noah) 71 
Al-Mujadilah (She Who Pleads) 58 
Al-Mumtahanah (She Who Is Examined) 60 
Oh, Prophet, wherefore dost thou forbid? 66 
Al-Rahman (The Compassionate) 55 
Al-Najm (The Star) 53 
Al-Dhariyat (Those Scattering) 51 
Al-Tiir (The Mountain) $2 
The hour drew nigh 54 
Al-Haqqah (The Infallible) 69 
When there happens 56 
Niin(N) and. the Pen 68 
Al-Nazi‘at (Those Who Drag Forth) 79 
A questioner questioned 70 
Al-Muddaththir (The Cloaked) 74 
Al-Muzzammil (The Wrapped-Up) 73 


21 Usually called “‘Al-Fussilat,” as Stirah 32 is called “‘Al-Sajdah.” 

% This title and the one which follows combine the name of the siirah with the 
opening word. 

83 Usually called “Al-Saff.” 
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[Opening words or title [Number of 
of the siirah] the siirah] 

Al-Mutiffifin (Givers of Short Measure)* 83 
He frowned 80 
Has there come upon man? 76 
Al-Qiyamah (The Resurrection) 75 
Al-Mursalat (Those Sent Forth) 77 
Wherefore do they question? 78 
When the sun is covered 81 
When the heavens are cleft 82 
Has there not come to you an account of the over~ 

whelming? 88 
Glorify the name of your Lord the Most High 87 
And the night when it enshrouds 92 
Al-Fajr (The Dawn) 89 
Al-Buriij (The Stars of the Zodiac) 85 
Al-Inshigaq (Rent Asunder)*® 84 
Recite in the name of your Lord 96 
Verily, I swear by this city 90 
Wa-al-Duha (And the Morning Light) 93 
Have We not expanded for you 94. 
And the heavens and the night comer 86 
Al-‘Adiyat (The Runners) 100 
Have you seen someone? 107 
Al-Qiri‘ah (The Calamity) 101 
Those of the People of the Book who were unbelievers 

were not 98 
The sun and its morning light 91 
And the fig 95 
Woe to every slanderer 104 
Al-Fil (The Elephant) 105 
For uniting the Quraysh 106 
Al-Takathur (Rivalry for Wealth) 102 
Verily, We revealed it 97 


And the afternoon. We have created man for loss [of 
God’s favor] in which he will remain until the end of 
time, except for those who believe, enjoining one 


24 Known as “Al-Tatfif.” 
85 This is probably the title intended in the Arabic, 
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[Opening words or title [Number of 
of the siirah|] the siirah] 
another to piety and committing each other to en- 
durance.?6 


When the help of Allah cometh ILO 
Verily, We have given you 108 
Say: Oh, you who disbelieved, I do not worship what 

you worship 109 


The hands of Abii Lahab have perished and he has perished. 

His wealth will not be enough for him, nor his gains. His 

wife, moreover, is the bearer of wood.?? III 
Allah is one, eternal. 112 


These are one hundred and ten siirahs.?® 

According to another tradition, “Al-Tiir” [Sirah 52] comes before 
“Al-Dhiriyat” [Sirah 51]. 

Ibn Shadhan®® stated that Ibn Sirin said “Abd Allah ibn Mas‘iid 
did not transcribe into his manuscript either “Al-Mu‘awwidhatan’’?° 
or the opening of the Book.*! Moreover, al-Fadl [ibn Shadhan] 

uoted in sequence from al-A’mash, saying that in the reading of 
‘Abd Allah [ibn Mas‘tid] there was “Ha (H) Mim(M) Sin(S) 
Qaf(Q).”* 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim|: I have seen a 
number of Qur’anic manuscripts, which the transcribers recorded as 
manuscripts of Ibn Mas‘iid. No two of the Qur’anic copies were in 
agreement and most of them were on badly effaced parchnient. I 
also saw a Qur’dnic manuscript transcribed about two hundred 


26 The author has evidently quoted these sentences to show how different they 
are from the authorized version of the Qur’an. Cf. Siirah 103 of the authorized 
version. 

a7 Here again the verses are quoted, as they are a variation. The authorized version 
makes it clear that the wife of Abii Lahab is carrying fuel to feed the flames with 
which her husband is being burned in Hell. For the stirah which follows, the author- 
ized version has, “Say, He, Allah, is one, Allah the Eternal.” 

#8 In the authorized version there are 114 siirahs. In this passage there are only 
106, not IIO. 

20 The Fliigel text has Aba instead of ibn, evidently a mistake. 

0 Siirahs 113 and 114. Here the dual form is used instead of the plural. 

81 This refers to “Fatihat al-Kitab,” the first short stirah. 

82 In the authorized version, the letters are ‘“Ha’ (H) Mim (M) ‘Ayn (‘) Sin (S) 
Qaf(Q).” This is Sirah 42. 
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years ago which included the opening of the Book. As al-Fadl ibn 
Shadhdn was one of the leading authorities on the Qur'in and the 
Hadith, 1 have mentioned what he said, in addition to what we 
ourselves have witnessed. 


Subdivision concerning the Arrangement of the Qur’in in the 
Manuscript of Ubayy ibn Ka‘b 
Al-Fadl ibn. Shadhan said: 


One of our reliable friends has informed. us, saying that the composition 
of the stirahs according to the reading of Ubayy ibn Ka‘b is in a village 
called Qariyat al-Ansar, two parasangs®® from al-Basrah, where im his 
home Muhammad ibn “Abd al-Malik al-Ansari showed us a Qur’anic 
manuscript, saying, “This is the copy of Ubayy which we have, handed 
down. from our fathers.” I looked into it and ascertained the headings of 
the siirahs, the endings of the revelations, and the numbers of verses.*4 


|Opening words or tide [Nimber of 
of the siirah| the stirah]** 

Ficihat al-Kitab (Opening of the Book)-—was the first I 
Al-Bagarah (The Cow) 2 
Al-Nisa’ (The Women) 4 
Al ‘Imran (The Family of ‘Imrin) 3 
Al-An‘am (The Cattle) 6 
AL-A’r3f (The Heights) 7 
Al-Mi idah (The ‘Table} 5 
Alif(A) Lam(L) Dhal(Dh) Ya’(Y}—about which I was con- 

fused, but it is “Yims” (Jonah)* 10 
Al-Anfal (The Spoils) 8 
Al-Tawbah (Repentence) 9 
Hid II 
Maryam (Mary) 19 
Al-Shu‘ara’ (The Poets} 26 
AF-Hajj (The Pilgrimage) 22 


# The Angir were the people of al-Madinah who helped the Prophet. A parasang 
is a measure of distance of about five miles or less. Various sources give different 
values. 

44 This passage is translated freely. 

25 ‘The stirah numbers have been inserted by the translator. 

%¢ In the authorized version the letters are “‘Alif(A} Lam(L} Ra (R).” 
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[Opening words or title [Number of 
of the siirah] the siirah] 
Yiisuf (Joseph) 12 
Al-Kahf (The Cave) 18 
Al-Nahi (The Bee) 16 
Al-Ahzib (The Confederates) 33 
Bani Ise3'il (The Children of Israel) 17 
Al-Zumar (The Troops) 39 
13a'(H} Mim(M): Tanzil (The Revelation) 45 
T2’(F) Ha’(H) 20 
Al-Anbiya’ (The Prophets} 21 
Al-Niir (The Light) 24 
Al-Mu’ miniin (The Believers)*? 23 
Ha’(H} Mim(M): Al-Mu’niin (The Believer) 40 
Al-Ra‘d (The Thunder) 13 
T2(T) Sin(S) Mim(M): Al-Qasas (The Story} 28 
Ta (T) Sin(S): Sulayman (Solomon)*® 27 
Ab-Saffat (Those Who Rank Themselves) 37 
Da iid: Sirah $ad($) (David) 38 
¥3'(Y) Sin(S) 36 
Ashab al-Hijr (The Inhabitants of the Rocky Land) 15 
Ea (I) Mim(M) ‘Ayn(‘) Sin(S) Qae(Q) 42 
Al-Riim (The Byzantines) 30 
Al-Zukhruf (The Ornaments) 43 
Ha(H) Mim{M): Al-Sajdah (The Worship) 4l 
Sirah of [brahim (Abraham) 14 
Al-Mali’ikah (The Angels}®* 35 
Al-Fath (The Victory) 48 
Muhammad, may Allah bless him and give his peace 47 
Al-Hadid (The Iron) 57 
Al-Tiir (The Mountain)“ 52 
Tabarak: Al-Furgin (Blessed: The Test of Truth) 25 
Alif(A} Lam({L) Mim(M); Tanzil (Revelation) 32 


8? "The Arabic text has ‘“AbMu’ minin’’ in possessive form after siirah. 

*4 Usually called “Al-Naml,”’ 

° "The Fliigel text gives ‘Al-Malikah.” 

“* Fliigel copied from his imperfect manuscript “Al-Tihar," but he points out, 
Pp. 27 n. O, that this is a mistake. ‘The title two lines above has evidently been length- 
ened by some pious scribe, as the real title is “Muhammad.” 
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[Opening words or title [Number of 
of the siirah] the siirah] 
Niih (Noah) 71 
Al-Ahgaf (The Sandhills) 46 
Qaf(Q) $0 
Al-Rahmin (The Compassionate) 55 
Al-Wagi ah (The Event) 56 
Al-Jinn 72 
Al-Najm (The Star) 53 
Niin(N) 68 
Al-Haqqah (The Infallible) 69 
Al-Hashr (The Assembling) 59 
Al-Mumtahanah (She Who Is Examined) 60 
Al-Mursalat (Those Sent Forth) 77 
Whereof do they question? 78 
Al-Insan (The Man) 76 
Verily I swear 75 
Covered 81 
Al-Nazi‘at (Those Who Drag Forth) "79 
“Abas|a] (He Frowned) 80 
Al-Mutiffifin (Those Who Give Short Measure) 83 
When the heavens are split 84 
Al-Tin (The Fig) 95 
Recite in the name of your Lord 96 
Al-Hujurat (The Private Apartments) 49 
Al-Munifigiin (The Hypocrites) 63 
Al-Jumu‘ah (The Congregation) 62 
Al-Nabi, for whom be peace“! 66 
Al-Fajr (The Dawn) 89 
Al-Mulk (The Sovereignty) 67 
The night when it enshrouds 92 
‘When the heavens are cleft 82 
And the sun with its morning light QI 
And the heavens with the stars 85 
Al-Tariq (The Night Comer) 86 
Glorify the name of your Lord the Most High 87 
Al-Ghishiyah (The Overshadowing) 88 


41 The words “for whom be peace” are not in, the authorized version. 
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[Opening words or title [Number of 
of the siirah] the siirah] 
‘Abas[a] (He Frowned)* 742 
He was not the first of those who disbelieved 98? 
Al-Saff (The Ranks) 61 
Al-Duba (The Morning Light) 93 
Have we not expanded your 94 
Al-Qiri‘ah (The Calamity) 101 
Al-Takathur (Rivalry for Wealth) 102 
Al-Khal* (Divorce), three verses“ 65? 


Al-Jid (The Neck), six verses* 
Oh, Allah, Thee do we worship—the last of which is—with 


the unbelievers, It is appended to “Al-Lumazah.’’4¢ 104 
When it quakes 99 
Al-‘Adiyat (The Runners) 100 
Ashab al-Fil (Owners of the Elephant) 105 
Al-Tin (The Fig)’ ? 
Al-Kawthar (Abundance) 108 
Al-Qadr (The Power) 97 
Al-K3firiin (The Unbelievers) 109 
Al-Nasr (Help) 110 
Abi Lahab 111 
Quraysh 106 
Al-Samad (The Eternal) 112 
Al-Falag (The Dawn) 113 
Al-Nas (Mankind) II4 


This is one hundred and sixteen siirahs.*8 


42 ‘ Abas[a] hasalready been mentioned as Stirah 80. Asthe word also appearsin Siirah 
74, V. 22, this may refer to that stirah, which is not mentioned elsewhere in this list. 

48 This is probably a variation for Sirah 98, v. 1. 

44 This siirah is probably meant as Sirah 65, which deals with the subject of 
divorce. On the other hand, Sirah 65 has many verses, so that “Al-Khal‘” may be a 
garbled title for Sirah 103, which has three verses. 

45 Al-jid (“neck’’) is mentioned at the end of Sirah 111, but this siirah is included 
as “Abi Lahab.” Perhaps the word is meant to be al-hamd, the opening word of 
Siirah 34, not mentioned elsewhere in this list. 

46 “Al-Lumazah” almost certainly refers to Sirah 104, but the words appended 
are not in the authorized version. 

47 This is a mistake, as the siirah has already been mentioned and the name does 
not resemble titles of stirahs not elsewhere mentioned. 

48 The list as given does not include such a large number, moreover, about a 
dozen of the siirahs of the authorized version are omitted. 
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He [Al-Fad] ibn Shadhan] said: 

So far I have followed the Qur’anic copy of Ubayy ibn Ka‘b. According 
to the statement of Ubayy ibn Ka’b the total number of the verses of the 
Qur’in is six thousand, two hundred and ten, The total number of the 
siirahs of the Qur’an according to the statement of ‘Aa’ ibn Yasar is one 
hundred and fourteen, its verses are six thousand, one hundred and 
seventy, its words seventy-seven thousand, four hundred and thirty-nine, 
and its letters three hundred and twenty-three thousand and fifteen. 


According to the statement of ‘Asim al-Jahdari, there are one 
hundred and thirteen siirahs. The total number of verses of the 
Qur’an as stated by Yahya ibn al-Harith al-Dhamari is six thousand, 
two hundred and twenty-six, while its letters are three hundred and 
twenty-one thousand, five hundred and thirty. 


The Collectors of the Qur’an at the Time of the Prophet, May 

Allah Bless Him and Give Him Peace 

“Ali ibn Abi Talib, may the favor of Allah be with him; Sa‘d ibn 
“‘Ubayd ibn Nu‘man ibn ‘Amr ibn Zayd, may Allah be pleased with 
him ;4° Abi al-Darda’ ‘Uwaymar ibn Zayd, may Allah be pleased 
with him; Mu‘adh ibn Jabal ibn Aws, may Allah be pleased with 
him; Abii Zayd Thabit ibn Zayd Ibn al-Nu‘man;*° Ubayy ibn 
Ka’b ibn Qays ibn Malik ibn Imrw’ al-Qays; ‘Ubayd ibn Mu‘awiyah 
ibn Zayd ibn Thabit ibn al-Dahhak. 


Arrangement of the Stirahs of the Qur'an according to the Manu- 
script of the Commander of the Faithful, “Ali ibn Abi Talib, 
May Allah Honor His Countenance 
Ibn al-Munadi said: 


Al-Hasan ibn al-‘ Abbas said to me, “I received the information through 
“Abd al-Rahmaan ibn Abi Hammid from al-Hakam ibn Zuhayr al-Sadiisi 
from ‘Abd Khayr from ‘Ali, for whom be peace, that he [‘Ali] perceived 
an augury connected with the people* at the time of the death of the 


49 This name is sométimes written Sa‘id, but both Al-Fihrist and Sa‘d, Tabagat, 
spell it without the third letter. 

50 Abii Zayd had many names; see Biog. Index. As “Ibn al-Nu‘man” is not 
mentioned in connection, with his lineage, it may be that this is a separate name, 
perhaps intended for the Prophet’s intimate Companion, Qatadah ibn al-Nu‘m4n. 

61 For the phrase translated as “with the people’’ the Fliigel text has min al-ndas, 
but p. 28.n. 1 of the Fliigel text suggests an alternative. Al-nds is sometimes used for 
angels as well as for people. The word might also be al-nash (“lamentation”’). 
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Prophet, may Allah bless him and give him: peace. So he swore that he 
would not take his cloak from his back until he had compiled the Qur’an. 
He stayed, therefore, in his house for three days until he compiled the 
Qur’in. This was the first manuscript in which the Qur’an was compiled 
from memory. The manuscript was with the people of Jafar.” 

In our own time I myself saw at the home of Abii Ya‘la Hamzah 
al-Hasani, may Allah be merciful to him, a manuscript from which 
some pages had dropped out, written in the handwriting of ‘Ali 
ibn Abi Talib. The Banti Hasan hold it as an inheritance, as time 
passes by, and this is the arrangement of the strahs in that 
manuscript. 


Accounts of the Seven Readers with the Names of Those Who 

Quoted from Them and Read Like Them* 

Abi ‘Amr ibn al-Ala,’ whose name was Zabban ibn al-‘Ala’ ibn 
“Ammar ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Hasan ibn al-Harith ibn Julhum ibn 
Khuzaii ibn Mazin ibn Malik ibn “Amr al-Mazini, was one of the 
most learned authorities of the Qur’an. Yiinus and other shaykhs of 
al-Basrah belonging to the fourth generation [of Islam] learned 
from him. 


Naming of Those Who Followed the Reading of Abi “Amr 


The Reading of Abi “Amr, a composition of Ahmad ibn Zayd al- 
Halwani; The Reading of Abi “Amr ibn al-Ala’, from Abi Dhuhl, 
quoted by “Ismah ibn Abi ‘Ismah; The Reading of Abii ‘Amr, which 
was quoted by al-Yazidi.55 


Account of Nafi* ibn “Abd al-Rahman ibn Abi Nu‘aym al-Madani 
He was also called Abban and Abii al-Hasan. Al-Asma‘i quoted 
Nafi’, who told him, “My origin was at Isbahan.” 


52 This may refer to Ja‘far ibn Abi Talib, but it is more likely that it is meant to be 
the sixth Shi'i imam, Ja‘far al-Sidiq, who died A.D. 765. 

58 The Banii Hasan were descendants of the eldest son of ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib. The 
arrangement of siirahs is missing. 

54 See Glossary for “reading” and “readers.” 

55 Probably an eighth-century reader (see al-Hashim Yazidi), although this man 
was known for using a system other than that of Abii ‘Amr. In this account of the 
readers, the word ‘“‘quoted” is evidently used in connection with pupils and disciples 
who used the method of the master, also quoting from his books and lectures. 
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Naming of Those Who Quoted Naf 
‘Is@ ibn Mina Qiliin; Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Musayyabi; 


al-Asma‘'i; Ismda‘il ibn Ja‘far ibn Abi Kathir al-Ansiri; Ya‘gib ibn 
Ibrahim; - ibn Sa‘id al-Zuhdi. 


Account of Ibn Kathir 

His name was ‘Abd Allah ibn Kathir and his surname Abii Sa‘id, 
or some say Abii Bakr. He was a Qur’anic reader of Makkah in the 
second gencration [of Islim]} and a protégé of “Amr ibn ‘Algamah 
al-Kindni. Te was called al-Darani because he was a perfume 
seller and in al-Hijaz a perfumer is called a dardni; [he was called] 
also al-Dari al~Lakhmi because he was a descendant of the tribe of 
al-Dar ibn Hani ibn Lakhm, to which Tamim al-Dari belonged.5° 

He was said to be a descendant of the Persians whom Chosroes 
seut by ship to al-Yaman in order to drive out the Abyssinians.*? 
‘Abd Allah al-Kathir died during the year one hundred and twenty 
[a.p. 738] at Makkah, where he was buried. He was regarded as 
preeminent. 


Naming of Those Who Quoted Ibn Kathir 
Ismd‘ilibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Qustantin, a protégé of Maysarah, who 
was a protégé of al-‘As ibn Hisham. 


Account of ‘Asim ibn Bahdalah 

He was Ibn Abi al-Najiid, surnamed Abii Bakr, a protégé of the 
tribe of Jadhimah ibn Malik ibn Nasr ibn Qu’ayn. He belonged to 
the third generation of the scholars of al-Kiifah, following Yahya 
ibn Waththab. ‘Asim died in the year one hundred and twenty- 
eight [a.p. 745/46]. ‘The reading used by “Asim was according to 
Abii ‘Abd al-Rahmin al-Sulami and. Zirr ibn Hubaysh. 


86 For these tribes, see Tabari, Annales, Part Hl. pp. 2$42, 2545" Durayd, Gesegl., 
p. 226. 

4? Chosroes Anishirwan sent this expedition a.p. $76, defeating the Abyssinians 
in al-Yaman. 
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Naming of Those Who Quoted ‘Asim 

Abii Bakr ibn Ayyash quoted him. His name was Muhammad, 
also said to be Sha‘bah ibn Salim al-Asadi. As there was a difference 
of opinion about his name, his surname was said to be his real 
name, by which alone he was known. He was a protégé of Wasil 
ibn Hayyan al-Abdab, and died at al-Kifah during the year one 
hundred and nincty-three [a.p. 808], during the month in which 
al-Rashid also passed away. He was quoted by Hafs ibn Sulayman 
Abt ‘Amr al~Bazziz. 

The reading learned from ‘Asim dated back to ‘Ali ibn Abi 
Talib, for whom he peace, according to the tradition of Abii “Abd 
al-Rahinin al-Sulami. Hafg died before the plague, the plague 
being in the year one hundred and thirty-one [a.n. 748].58 


Account of ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amir al-Yahsubi 

Fe was one. of the Seven [Readers], surnamed Abii ‘Amran. It 
is said that he learned the Qur’in®® from ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affin, 
reading in accordance with him. He belonged to the first generation 
of followers [of the Prophet] at Damascus, where he died in the year 
one hundred and eighteen [a.p. 736]. 

Ibn ‘Amir quoted 2 number of the Companicns, among whom 
there were Wathilah ibn al-Asqa‘, Fadalah ibn ‘Ubayd, and 
Mu‘awiyah ibn. Abi Sufyan. 


Naming of Those Who Quoted Ibn ‘Amir 

Yahya ibn al-Harith al-Dhamdri, surnamed Abi ‘Umar, nained 
for Dhamir, which is a district of the districts of al-YamanS* He 
died in the year one hundred and forty-five [a.p. 762]. 

Isma‘il ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Abi Muhiji jit and “Abd al-Rabman 
Ibn ‘Amir, bis brother! Sa‘id ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Hishain ibn al- 
Ghiz,® and Thawr ibn Yazid. 


és Tabari, Annales, Il, 2016 |. 3, says the plaguc started at al-Bagrah the ycar before. 

#9 At this point the Beatty MS is intact again, after a loss of pages extending iron 
Chap. I, sect. 1, near n. $9. 

© For makhalif (“districts”), see Yaqtit, Geog., IV, 434; for Dhamir, Il, 721. 

%1 The text indicates that he was the brother of Ism4‘ll, but it scems to be more 
teasonable to regard him as the brother of Ibn "Amir. 

& "The Fliigel text has “Ammar, which seems to be ai error, 
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Yahya ibn al-Harith [al-Dhamari] was quoted by a group of men, 
among whom there were Ayyib ibn Tamim, Suwayd ibn “Abd 
al-‘Aziz, Sadagah ibn Yalry3, Muhammad ibn Sa‘id ibn Shabir, 
‘Umar ibn “Abd al- Wahid, Ghazzal ibn Khalid, Yahya ibn Hanszah, 
and others besides them. 


Hamzah ibn Habib al-Zayyat 

He was one of the Seven [Readers], about whom it was said that 
he had a son, ‘Umdrah, and so was called Abit ‘Umrah. He was a 
protégé of Al ‘Akramah ibn Ribi al-Taymi aud used to transport 
oil from al-Kiifah to Hulwan, bringing back cheese and walnuts 
from. Hulwan to al~Kiifah. 

He belonged to the fourth generation of scholars at al-Kiifah, 
being au authority on the law. He died in the year one hundred 
and fifty-six [a.p. 772/73], during the caliphate of Abii Jafar 
[al-Mansiir]. Among his books there were: 


The Reading of Hamzali; Allotments of Inheritance. 


Namiug of Those Who Quoted Hamzah 
Khalid ibu Yazid, ‘A’idh ibn Abi ‘A’idh, al-Kisd’i, al-Hasan ibn 
“Atiyah, and “Abd Allah ibn Miis3 al-Absi. 


Al-Kisa’i the Grammarian 

He was “Ali ibn Hamzah ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Baliman ibn Firiiz,™ 
by origin a Persian and one of the Seven Readers. He came from 
al-Kiifah where he was brought up, but he used to move from one 
town to another. He died in one of the villages of al-Rayy named 
Iranbityah** during the year one hundred and seventy-nine [.p. 795]. 


6 ‘The Beatty MS has ‘Irral, but the word must be meant as Ghazzil. 

% The full name of the son was ‘Uimdrah ton Harnzah ibn Malik ibn. Yazid (see 
Bieg. Index). In the sentences which follow, Al ‘Akramah was a tribal dan. Hulwin 
was a trading post on the Perstan-‘Irigi frontier. 

6&6 Yagiit, Irshad, Part V,p. 183, and Khallikin, I, 237, give Firtiz, though the Beatty 
MS gives Maziin, which is almost certainly an error, 

16 Yigut, Geag., 1, 223 has Iranbfiyah, whereas the Beatty MS gives Raubiiyah. 
Yiagqiie is probably correct. 
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He read according to “Abd al-Rahmaan ibn Abi Layla and Hamzah 
ibn Habib. Any disagreement between al-Kisa@'i and Hamzah was 
connected with the method of reciting of Ibn Abi Layla. Ibn Abi 
Layla recited in the manner of “Ali, for whom be peace. 

Al-Kisa'i was one of the |Qur’anic] readers of the City of Peace 
[Baghdad]. At first he recited to the people with the reading of 
Hamzah, but later he chose his own, reading with which he read to 
the people during the calipliate of Hariin [al-Rashid]. We shall give 
a more complete account about him in what follows, if Allah so 
wills. 


Naming of Those Who Quoted al-Kisa@’i 

Ishaq ibn Ibrahim al-Marwazi, Abii al-Harith al-Layth ibu Khalid, 
Abii ‘Umar Ja‘far ibn “Umar ibn ‘Abd al~‘Aziz, and Hashim al-Yazidr. 

The persons who learned from him but disagreed with him about 
certain letters were: Abii ‘Ubayd al-Qisim ibn Sallim; Nusayr 
ibn Yiisuf; Alsnad ibn Jubayr, the mosque reader of Damascus; 
Abii Tawbah Maymiin ibn Hafs; ‘Ali ibn al-Mubarak al-Lihyani; 
Hisham al-Darir, the grammarian; and Abit Dhuhl Ahmad ibn 
Abi Dhuhl. Salih ibn ‘Asim al-Nagit gained a certain amount of 
knowledge from him, but did not use his readin g. Yahyd ibn 
Adam. drew upon his reading to a certain extent, but only in a 
limited way.*? 


Naming of the Books Which the Scholars Composed about His 
Reading 

The Things about Which al-Kisi’i Disagreed with Hamzah, by Abii 

Ja‘faor Muhammad. ibn al-Mughirah; about his reading according to 

al-Mughicar ibn Shu‘ayb al- Tantient; about his reading according to 

Abii Muslim “Abd al-Rabmin ibn Waqid al-Wagidi; The Letters of 

al-Kisa’i, according to Sawrah ibn al-Mubarak.** 


There was also his book, The Meaning of the Qur’ an.8* 


wan Pay 


a? ‘The translation follows the Beatty MS, which seems to be more accurate than 
the Fliigel edition. 

8 In this passage the words translated as “according to” are either ‘an or “ald, 
“Letters” probably refers to the way al-Kis’’T interpreted the letters of the Que’an, 
his method of reading. Fliigel gives Sawrah ibn al~Mubarrad, which seems to be 
wrong, 

> "This title is omitted in the Beatty MS. 
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The Names of the Readers with Odd Systems and the Relationships 
of the Readers” 


The People of al-Madinah 

‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Ayyash ibn Abi Rabi‘ah al-Makhziini belonged 
to the first generation of the followers [of the Prophet's time] at 
al-Madinah and had lis own reading. Abi Sa‘id Aban ibn ‘Uthmin 
ibn “Affan also belonged to the first generation of followers, with 
his reading. Muslim ibn Habib al-Nalidi was one of the followers, 
who also had his reading. 

Shaybah ibn Nidah ibn Surjus ibn Ya‘qtb belonged to the second 
gencration [of Islain] at al-Madinah. He was a protégé of Umm 
Salamah, but the only person we know of who quoted Nidah was 
his son, because he was ahead of his time in his reading, using his 
own, reading. 

There was also Abii Ja‘far al-Madani, whose name was Yazid ibn 
Qa‘gi’, a protégé of “Abd Allah ibn ‘Ayyash ibn Abi Rabi‘al: 
‘Ataqah, who quoted from Abii Hurayrah, Ibn ‘Umar [‘Abd Allah] 
and other authorities, but had his own reading. He died during the 
caliphate of Hariin {al-Rashid}. 


The People of Makkah 

Ibu Abi ‘Umarah was quoted by Abii “Arr ibn al-'Ala’ and had 
his own reading; Muhays, who had his own reading;?! Dirbas, also 
with his reading; Humayd ibu Qays al-A‘raj, who had his system. 


The People of al-Basrah 

‘Abd Allah ibn Abi Ishaq al-Hadrami had his reading; ‘Asim al- 
Jahdart with his reading; ‘Isa ibn ‘Umar al-Thagaft also had his 
readiug; Ya'qib al-Hadrami also had his reading; Abii al-Mundhir 
Sallam had his reading. 


The People of al-Kiifah” 
Talhah ibn Musarrif al- -Ayyami of Hamadhin was surnamed 
Aba ‘Abd Allali and was one of the inhabitants of al-Kéfah. When 


6 See Glossary for “reader” and “reading.” 

74 Fliigel gives Ibn Muhays, a leading Qur'inic reader of Makkah. The name in 
the Beatty MS is garbled. 

% This paragraph is omitted in the Hiigel edition. For the tribes mentioned, see 
Durayd, Ishtigdg, p. 179; Durayd, Geneal., p. 110. 
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he saw the people coming to hisn in large numbers, he walked over 
to al-A‘mash to study with him. Then the people [students] trans- 
ferred to al-A‘mash, leaving Talhah, who died in the year one 
hundred and twelve [a.p. 730/31]." He liad his reading. 

Yahya ibn Waththab of al-Kiifah from the [tribe of] Bani Asad 
ibn Khuzaymah was a protégé of the Banii Kahil Tribe. He died at 
al-Kiifah diring the year one linndred and three [a.p. 721/22]. He 
had his own reading. 

‘Isd ibn “Umar al-Hamadhani, not the grammarian,” had his 
reading. Al-A‘mash also had his reading. Later on we shall give 
detailed information about them, Ibn Abi Layl@ had his reading, 
but mention of him is also postponed until later. 


The People of al-Sham™ 

Abii al-Barhusam, whose name was ‘Tinran ibn “Uthman al- 
Zubaydi, had his reading. Yazid al-Barbari had his reading. Khalid 
ibn. Ma‘din also had his reading. 


The People of al-Yaman 
Mehanmad ibn al-Sumayfi’ originated in al-Yainan, but lived at 
al-Basrali during the later years of his life. He had luis own reading. 


Baghdad 

Khalaf ibn Hisham ibn Tha‘lab al-Bazzir?* was one of the people 
of Fam al-Silh, but he weut to the City of Peace [Baghdad], be- 
comimg ole of its citizens. He attended the lectures of Sharik, Abia 
‘Awanah, and Hammad ibn Zayd, also studying with Sulaym, the 
friend of Hamzah {ibn Habib], but he differed with Hamzali about 
certain points, He died during the year two hundred and twenty- 
nine | A.D. 843]. Among his books there was The Readings.?* 


* FHigel gives the year as 4.1, 103. 

** ‘The gtanimanan was ‘Isa ibn ‘ Uma al-Thagafi. 

® The names in this paragraph are given as in the Beatty MS, which differs from 
the Fliigel edition. 

74 The Bea atty MS has Bazziiz, which seems to be an error, 

" The title is lacking in the Fliigel edition. 
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Ibn Mujahid 

The last person whose priority was acknowledged in the City of 
Peace [Baghdad] during his generation was Abi Bakr Ahmad ibn 
Missi ibn al-‘Abbas ibn, Mujahid, who was unique in his time without 
competition, With his kindness, wisdom, piety, and knowledge of 
the Qur’anic readings and sciences he was a man of noble virtue, 
refinement of character, wealth of humor, penetrating under- 
standing, and excellence. 

He was born in the year two hundred and forty-five [a.p. 859] 

and he died on Wednesday, the last night of Sha‘ban [the eighth 
Muslim month] in the year three hundred and twenty-four [a.p. 
935]. He was buried the day after his death in the burial place of 
the women’s quarters in his house in Siiq al-‘Atash. Among his 
books there were: 
Large book of readings; small book of readings; The Ya'at (The Y’s); 
The Ha’at (The H’s); The Reading of Abii “Amr; The Reading of Ibn 
Kathir; The Reading of ‘Asim; The Reading of Nafi'; The Reading of 
Hamzah, The Reading of al-Kisa’i; The Reading of “Amir; The Reading 
of the Prophet, may Allah bless him and give him peace. 


Ibn Shanabiidh 

His name was Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Ayyab ibn Shanabiidh. 
He was hostile to Abii Bakr [Ibn Mujahid], not consorting with him. 
He was religious, nonaggressive, but foolish.?® Shaykh Abi 
Muhammad Yiisuf ibn al-Hasan al-Sirafi told me that Allah 
strengthened him with his father’s skill in modulation, though he 
had little science. He quoted many readings and wrote various 
books about them. 

He died in the year three hundred and twenty-eight [a.p. 939] 
in his prison at the sultan’s palace. Abi “Ali [Muhammad ibn ‘Ali] 
ibn Muqlah flogged him with lashes and when he prayed [to Allah] 
that his [Ibn Muqlah’s] hand should be cut off, [Allah] granted that 
the hand [of Ibn Muglah] should be amputated; a rare answer to 
prayer.’® 

78 For the word translated as “nonaggressive,” the Beatty MS is not clear, but 
Fliigel gives salamah (“‘peace’’). 


79 For the life of Abi ‘Ali Muhammad ibn Muqlah and the amputation of his 
hand, see Khallikan, III, 266~70. 
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Mention of Some of the Readings of Ibn Shanabiidh®® 

“When the call to prayer is made on the day of congregation, 
pass on to the remembrance of Allah.” [Qur’an 62:9, gives hasten 
instead of pass on.] 

He also read, “And there was in front of them a king, taking every 
good ship by force.” [Qur’in 18:79, gives, “And there was behind 
them a king, taking every ship by force.” 

He read, “Like al-siif al-manftsh (carded wool).” [Qur’an rot: 5, 
has, “Like al-‘ihn al-manftsh.”’] 

He read, “The hands of Abii Lahab will perish and they have 
perished. There shall not profit. . .” [Qur'an 11171, 2, give, “The 
hands of Abii Lahab will perish and he will perish, There shall not 
profit. . .”| 

He read, “Today we deliver you by making you strong, that you 
may be a sign to whoever comes after you.”” [Qur'an 10:92, gives, 
“And today we deliver you with your body that you may be a sign 
to whoever comes after you.”’| 

He read, “And when it fell, the people (al-ins) perceived that the 
jinn, if they had known the unseen, would not have remained in a 
state (hawl) of painful (alim) torment.” [Qur’an 34:14, gives, “And 
when it fell the jinn perceived that if they had known the unseen, 
they would not have remained in abject (mahin) torment.” | 

He read, “By the night when it enshrouds and the day when it is 
bright, and the male and the female.” [Qur'an 92:1, gives, “By 
the night when it enshrouds and the day when it is bright, and what 
created the male and the female.”’| 

He read, “The unbelievers have lied and there will be punishment.” 
[Qur’an 25:77, gives, “You have lied and there will be punishment.’ ] 

He read, “Unless you do so, there will be confusion on the earth 
and widespread (‘arid) corruption.” [Qur’an 8:73, gives great (kabir) 
instead of widespread. ] | 


8 The Beatty MS has certain additions and variations which make the difference 
between this heretical version of Qur’anic verses and the orthodox one greater than it 
appears in the Fliigel edition. In this passage, the words in italics are the ones which 
differ from the authorized version of the Qur’in, while the explanations in brackets 
are notes not contained in Al-Fihrist. It should be realized that the verse numbers 
cited for the Qur’in may not correspond with the numbers of some versions, as 
the numbering is not always identical. 
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He read, “And let there be a people among you who invite what 
is good, commanding what is right, refraining (nahin) from what is 
wrong, and who seek the aid of Allah in what befalls them, for these 
are they who are fortunate, ’®! [Qur'an 3:104, gives a different 
form of the same verb for refraining and omits and who seek the aid 
of Allah in what befalls them. 

It is said that he [Ibn Shanabiidh] confessed all of this [variation]. 
Then he was moved to repentence and used his handwriting in 
contrition, so that he wrote: 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Ayyib [Ibn Shanabiidh]: I used 
to read expressions differing from the version of ‘Uthmdn ibn ‘Affan, 
which was confirmed by consensus, its recital being agreed upon by the 
Companions of the Apostle of Allah. Then it became clear to me that 
this was wrong, so that I am contrite because of it and from it torn away, 
Now before Allah, may His name be glorified for from Him is acquittal, 
behold the version of ‘UthmAan is the correct one, with which it is not 
proper to differ and other than which there is no way of reading. 


Among his books there was How Ibn Kathir Differed from Abi 
“Amr. 


Ibn Kamil Abi Bakr 

He was one of the scholars famous for a knowledge of the sciences 
of the Qur’in. He was [named] Ahmad ibn Kamil ibn Khalaf ibn 
Shajarah,®* was born at Samarr’, and was an authority for many 
sciences. He died . Among his books there were: 





The Strange in the Qur’in; The [Qur’anic] Readings; Nearness, about 
unveiling of the obscure; An Abridgment of Interpretation, concerning 
the Miracle of Revelation! Postures [for Prayer]; History; Abridgment 
of the Law; the large book, [Legal] Conditions; the small book [Legal] 
Conditions. 


Abii Tahir 
His name was ‘Abd al-Wahid ibn ‘Umar ibn Muhammad ibn 
Abi Hashim al-Bazziz. He was an inhabitant of Baghdad, and 


81 The Fliigel edition inserts here, “‘And it is Allah who extracted you from your 
mothers’ wombs.” 
8 This name is not clear in the Beatty MS. 
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studied under Abi Bakr ibn Mujahid, Abi al-‘Abbas Ahmad ibn 
Sahl al-Ushnani, ‘and Abi “Uthman Sa‘id ibn ‘Abd al-Rahm4n 
al-Darir, the reader to whom he was attached. He excelled in 
connection with elocution and reading,®* knowing also something 
useful about grammar. He died on Thursday, eight days before 
the end of Shawwél [the tenth Muslim month], during the year 
three hundred and forty-nine [a-p. 960]. Among his books there 
were; 

Exceptions of the Seven; The Ba’at (The B’s); The Ha’at (The H’s) ;™ 


The Reading of al-A‘mash; The Reading of Hamzah, the Great; The 
Reading of al-Kisa’i, the Great;®5 Epistle about Raising the Voice for 
‘In the Name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate’; The Distinc- 
tion between Abii ‘Amr and al-Kisa’i; The Disagreement between Abii 
“Amr and al-Kisa’i; The Triumph of Hamzah; The Reading of Hafs, His 
Work; The Disagreement between the Adherents of ‘Asim and Hafs ibn 


Sulayman.** 


Al-Naqqar 

Abi ‘Ali al-Hasan ibn Da’ud, known as al-Naqgar, belonged to 
the Quraysh Tribe, the Banii Umayyah, and the people of al-Kiifah. 
He learned from’? Abi Muhammad al-Qasim, known as al-Khayyat; 
al-Khayyat learned from al-Shamili; al-Shamili learned from al- 
A‘sha; al-A‘sha learned from Abi Bakr;®* Abi Bakr learned from 
‘Asim: ‘Asim learned from Abii ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami; 
al-Sulami learned from ‘Ali, for whom be peace; and “Ali learned 
from the Prophet, for whom be peace.®® Al-Naqqar died at al- 
Kifah. Among his books there were: 


The Reading of al-A’shi; Language, Derivation of Words, and the 
Sources of Grammar. 


88 The text is not clear enough here to be sure the translation “elocution and 
reading” is correct. 

For the first title in this list, the Fliigel text has The Ya’at (‘The Y's”). The 
Beatty MS omits the third title, Al-Ha’4t, in the text, but gives it in the margin. 

86 “Great” may refer to the man, but more likely to the size of the book. 

86 Fliigel has “Hafs and Sulayman.” The translation follows the Beatty MS 
in giving ibn. 

87 Qara’ “ala usually implies a teacher-student relationship. Here it might mean 
“read according to” but more likety means “learned from.” 

88 Probably Abi Bakr Ibn Mujahid. 

89 Fliigel.gives different forms, but the meaning is the same. 
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Ibn Migsam 

He was Abii Bakr Muhammad ibn al-Hasan ibn Miqsam ibn 
Ya‘qiib, one of the readers in the City of Peace [Baghdad], close 
to our time. He was a man learned in language and poetry, who 
heard Tha‘lab lecture and quoted him. He died iri the year three 
hundred and thirty-two [a.p. 944].9° Among his books there were: 


Lights on the Science (Knowledge) of the Qur’an; An Introduction to a 
Knowledge of Poetry; Proofs of Readings; the great book about 
grammar; The Shortened and the Lengthened; Masculine and Feminine; 
Stopping and Starting; The Numbers of Completeness; [Qur’anic] 
Manuscripts; Knowledge of Himself;®! the large book, The Seven 
[Readers] with their Defects; the medium-size book about the Seven 
[Readers]; another medium-size book; the smallest book, known as 
Healing of Breasts; about his unique points; The Sessions of Tha‘lab. 


Al-Nagqash Abi Bakr Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-Ansari 

He was one of the people of al-Mawsil, where he was born. He 
was a [Quranic] reader in the City of Peace [Baghdad], to which 
he moved and in which he did his reading. Among his books there 


were: 


Explanation of the Strange in the Qur'an; Elucidation of the Qur’in 
and Its Meaning; Reason (The Mind) ;** Contrary to Reason; Rites 
[especially of pilgrimage];°* Understanding of the Rites; Accounts of 
the Storytellers; The Evil of Envy; Indications of the Prophecy [of 
Muhammad]; Sections (Doors) of the Qur'an; Iram dhat al-‘Imid;* 
The Medium-Size Compendium; The Smaller Compendium: The 
Larger Compendium, with the names of the readers and their readings; 
Explanation of the Strange in the Qur’an; the large book, The Seven 
[Readers] and Their Defects; the medium-size book, The Seven; 
the small book, The Seven; The Great Commentary, with nearly twelve 
thousand leaves. 


* Fliigel’s text and Khallikin, III, 47 n., give different dates. 

% This title is garbled in the Fliigel text. It could be Choice of Himself, but more 
likely is similar to the Greek “‘know thyself.” The six titles following this one are 
not in the Beatty MS. 

® Not included in the Fliigel text, but in the Beatty MS. 

* This could also refer to ascetic practices. 

% For al-qussas (‘‘storytellers”’), see Mez, Renaissance of Islam, p. 344. 

*5 See Qur’an 89:7. . 
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Al-Naggash died at Baghdad in the year three hundred and 
fifty-one [A.D. 962]. Ibn Mujahid heard him give something of the 
Hadith and this was rare.°6 


Naming of the Books Composed about Commentary of the Qur’an 


The book of al-Bagir Muhammad ibn ‘Ali, for whom be peace, ibn 
al-Husayn ibn ‘Ali, for whom be peace, who was quoted by Abii al- 
Jarid Ziyad ibn al-Mundhir, chief of the Jariidiyah [faction] of the 
Zaydiyah, about whom we shall make further mention in its proper place. 

The book of Ibn “Abbas,°? who was quoted by Mujahid and through 
Mujahid by Humayd ibn Qays as well as by Waraqa’, through Abi 
Najih from. Mujahid, and also by ‘Is@ ibn Maymiin through Abi Najih 
from Mujahid. 

The commentary of Ibn Tha‘lab; the commentary of Abi Hamzah 
al-Thumali, whose name was Thabit.ibn Dinar, the surname of Dinar 
being Abii Safiyah—-Abi Hamzah was a companion of ‘Ali, for whom be 
peace, one of those who were noble and trustworthy, and also a friend of 
Abi Ja‘far;*® the commentary of Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn Jani in part;°° 
the commentary according to Zayd ibn Aslam in the handwriting of 
al-Sukkari; the commentary of Malik ibn Anas; the commentary of 
al-Suddi, which we shall mention in what follows; the commentary of 
Ismail ibn Abi Ziyad; the commentary of Dad ibn Abi Hind; the 
commentary of Abii Rawq; the commentary of Sa‘id ibn Da 'tid.1°° 

The commentary of Sufydn ibn “Uyaynah; the commentary of Nahshal, 
according to al-Dakhak ibn Muzahim; the commentary of ‘Ikramah, 
according to Ibn “Abbas; the commentary of al-Hasan ibn Abi al-Hasan 
al-Basri; the commentary of Abii Bakr al-Asamm, one of the theologians; 
the commentary of Abi Karimah Yahya ibn al-Muhallab; the commen- 
tary of Sindn ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmin the grammarian; the commentary 
of Sa‘id ibn Bashir, according to Qatadah; the commentary of Mukammad 
ibn Thawr, according to Ma‘mar following Qatadah; the commentary 
of al-Kalbi, [called] Muhammad ibn Sa'ib; the commentary of Mugatil 


%6 This probably means that in his lectures al-Naqqash quoted traditions from 
the Hadith which were not generally known. 

®*? Probably the Prophet’s cousin ‘Abd Allah, surnamed Ibn ‘Abbis. 

8 "This was probably the fifth Shi‘i imam, Abii Ja‘far Muhammad al-Bagir, 

%® This title is included in the Fliigel text, but not the Beatty MS. 

200 Fliigel gives Rashid ibn Dad. The Beatty MS gives a garbled word, either 
Sa‘id or Sanad, or something similar, and Da’iid. Cf. Biog. Index, Sa‘id ibn Da’iid. 
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ibn Sulayman; the commentary of Ya‘qitib al-Dawraqi; the commentary 
of al-Hasan ibn Waqid, who also wrote the book, The Abrogating and 
Abrogated.1% 

The commentary of Mugatil ibn Habban; the commentary of Said 
ibn Jubayr; the commentary of Waki* ibn al-Jarrah; the commentary of 
Abii Raja’ Muhammad ibn Sayf; the commentary of Yésuf al-Qattan; 
the commentary of Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr al-Mugqaddimi; the com- 
mentary of Abi Bakr ibn Abi Shaybah; the commentary of Hushaym 
ibn Bashir; the commentary of Abii Nu‘aym al-Fadl ibn Dukayn; the 
commentary of Abii Sa‘id al-Ashajj; the commentary on the verses 
“illadhi nazzala fi aqwam bi-A‘yanihum”™” by Hisham al-Kalbi; the 
commentary of Abii Ja‘far al-Tabari; the commentary of Ibn Abi 
Da’ iid al-Sijistani; the commentary of Abii Bakr ibn Abi al-Thalj. 

Book of Abii ‘Ali Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhib al-Jubba’7; book of 
Abii al-Qasim al-Balkhi; book of Abii Muslim Muhammad ibn Bahr al- 
Isbahani; book of Abii Bakr Ibn al-Ikhshid, an abridgment of the book of 
Abii Ja‘far al-Tabari;!* An Introduction to Commentary of the Qur’an, 
by Ibn al-Imam al-Misri; the commentary of Abii Bakr al-Asamm.1™ 


The Books Composed about Meaning of the Qur'an and Its 
Ambiguity and Metaphor! 


Meaning of the Qur'an, by al-Kisd@’i; Meaning of the Qur'an, by al- 
Akhfash Sa‘id ibn Masa‘adah; Meaning of the Qur'an, by al-Ru’ast; 
Meaning of the Qur’an, by Yanus ibn Habib, the small and large [edi- 
tions]; Meaning of the Qur'an, by al-Mubarrad;!% Meaning of the 
Qur’an, by Qufrub the grammarian; Meaning of the Qur’an, by al- 
Farra’, composed for “Umar ibn Bukayr; Meaning of the Qur'an, by Abii 
‘Ubaydah; Meaning of the Qur’in, by Abi Fayd Muw’arraj al-Sadisi. 

A Refutation of Whoever Denies the Metaphorical in the Qur’in, by 
al-Hasan ibn Ja far al-Rahi;!°? Answers of the Qur'an, by Ibn ‘Uyaynah; 


101 This additional title is not included in the Beatty MS. 

108 This evidently refers to words of the Qur’an, but they cannot be identified 
by means of the concordance. 

108 ‘This evidently refers to the Tafsir (“Commentary”) of al-Tabari, mentioned 
above, one of the most important commentaries ever compiled. 

104 'This title has already been cited and is therefore omitted in the Beatty MS at 
this point. 

105 For “meaning,” see Glossary. 

106 This book is not mentioned in the Beatty MS. 

10? This book and the one following are not in the Beatty MS. 
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Meaning of the Qur'an, by Abii Muhammad al-Yazid7;1° Meaning of 
the Qur’an, by al-Mufaddal ibn Salamah; The Light of Souls in Ma ‘ani 
of the Qur’in and What Is Obscure and Ambiguous in It, by al-Mufaddal 
ibn Salamah; The Beautiful Book on Meaning of the Qur’in, by 
al-Akhfash; Meaning of the Qur’an, by Ibn Kaysan, [his book] known as 
The Tens;1°° Meaning of the Qur'an, by Ibn al-Anbari; Meaning of the 
Qur’an, by al-Zajjaj; Meaning of the Qur’an, by Khalaf the grammarian; 
Meaning of the Qur’in, by Tha‘lab. 

The great book, Meaning of the Qur’an, by Abii Mu‘adh al-Fadl ibn 
Khilid the grammarian; Meaning of the Qur'an, by Abii al-Minhal 
‘Uyaynah ibn al-Minhal, which he composed for Ishaq ibn Ibrahim al- 
Tahiri; The Middle Ground between Tha‘lab and al-Akhfash, about the 
meaning, by Ibn Durustityah;4° 'The Discipline of Tongues for Qur’anic 
Grammar and Meaning, by Abi Bakr ibn Ashtah al-Isbahani; Meaning 
of the Qur’an, Its Interpretation and Ambiguity, by Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn 
‘Isa ibn Da’iid ibn al-Jarrah, the vizier—Abii Bakr ibn Mujahid and Abi 
al-Husayn al-Khazzaz aided him with his work. 


The Books Composed about the Strange in the Qur'an! 

The Strange in the Qur’in, by Abi ‘Ubaydah; The Strange in the 
Qur’in, by Mu’arraj al-Sadiisi; The Strange in the Qur’in, by Ibn 
Qutaybah; The Strange in the Qur'an, by Abii “Abd al-Rahmin al- 
Yazidi; The Strange in the Qur'an, by Muhammad ibn Sallim al- 
Jumahi; The Strange in the Qur’an, by Abi Ja‘far ibn Rustum al-Tabari; 
The Strange in the Qur'an, by Abi “Ubayd al-Qasim; The Strange in the 
Qur'an, by Muhammad ibn ‘Aziz al-Sijistani; The Strange in the 
[Qur’anic] Manuscripts, by Abi Bakr ibn al-Warraq;" The Strange in 
the Qur’an, by Abii al-Hasan al-“Aridi; The Strange in the Qur’in, by 
Muhammad ibn Dinar al-Ahwal; The Strange in the Qur’an, by Abii 
Zayd al-Balkhi; Grammatical Analysis of Thirty Siirahs of the Qur’an, 
by Khalawayh. 


108 For al-Yazidi, the Fliigel edition gives al-Sadiisi, which is evidently an error, 
For al-Mufaddal the Beatty MS gives al-Fadl, which must also be wrong. 

109 ‘The Beatty MS gives al-‘Usrdt (‘‘Difficulties’’), but Fliigel is probably correct 
in giving al—‘Asharat (“Tens”), referring to tens of verses. 

110 For spellings of Durustiiyah, see Biog. Index. 

111 “Strange” (gharib) refers to tribal forms and ambiguous passages in the Qur’an. 

112 This title is mentioned twice in the Fliigel edition, but omitted in the Beatty 
MS. 
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The Books Composed about the Expressions of the Qur’an™® 


Expressions of the Qur’an, by al-Farrd’; Expressions of the Qur’an, by 
Abii Zayd;™ Expressions of the Qur'an, by al-Asma‘t; Expressions of the 
Qur'an, by al-Haytham ibn “Adi; Expressions of the Qur’in, by Muham- 
mad ibn Yahya al-Qati‘t; Expressions of the Qur’an, by Ibn Durayd, 
which was not completed. 


The Books Composed about [Qur’anic] Readings! 


The Readings, by Khalaf ibn Hisham al-Bazzar; The Readings, by Ibn 
Sa‘din; ‘The Readings, by Abii ‘Ubayd al-Qisim; The Readings, by 
Abii Hatim al-Sijistani; The Readings, by Tha‘lab; The Strange in the 
Readings, by Tha‘lab: The Readings, by Ibn Qutaybah; ‘The Readings, 
by Ibn Mujahid, the large version; The Readings, by Ibn Mujahid, the 
small version; The Readings, by Hushaym ibn Bashir; The Readings, 
by Abi al-Tayyib ibn Ashnas; The Readings, by ‘Ali ibn “Umar al- 
Daraqutni; The Readings, by Yahya ibn Adam; The Readings, by al- 
Wagidi; The Readings, by Nasr ibn “Ali; The Readings, by Ibn Kamil, 
which he did not finish; The Readings, by al-Fadl ibn Shadhan; The 
Readings, by Abii Tahir; The Readings, by Abii ‘Amr ibn al~ Ala’ ;116 
The Readings, by Hadriin ibn Hatim of al-Kifahy The Readings, by 
al- Abbas ibn al-Fadl al-Ansari; Proofs for Reading, by Ibn Durustityah’ 


The Books Composed about the Consonant Points and Vowel Signs 
of the Qur’an™® 


Book of al-Khalil, about consonant points; book of Muhammad ibn ‘Isi, 
about consonant points; book of -al-Yazidi, about consonant points; 
book of Ibn al-Anbari, about consonant points and vowel signs; book of 
Abii Hatim al-Sijistani, about consonant points and vowel signs; book of 


118 The Arabic word translated “expressions” is lughat, which can mean “lan- 
guages,” “‘colloquialisms,” “‘phrases,”’ “idioms,”’ or “expressions.” 

114 As Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (1), 141 ff., does not include this book in a long list of 
the works of Abii Zayd al-Balkhi, the author may be Abii Zayd Sa‘id ibn Aws 
al-Ansiri. 

115 See Glossary for “reading.” 

116 The Beatty MS omits this book. 

17 For spellings of Durustiiyah, see Biog. Index. 

118 In Arabic, many consonants are written in exactly the same form except for 
identifying diacritical marks above or below the line (consonant points). Vowels 
are designated by small signs instead of letters. 
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al-Dinawari, [surnamed] Abi Hanifa, about consonant points and vowel 
signs with lists and categories (circles)."° 


The Books Composed about the Lamat (the L’s) of the Qur’an#?° 
The Lamat (The L’s) by Da’id ibn Abi Tibah; The Limat (The L’s), by 
Muhammad ibn Sa‘id; The Lamat (The L’s), by Ibn al-Anbari; The Lamat 
(The L’s), by al-Akhfash Sa‘id. 


The Books Composed about Stopping and Starting in the Qur’an 


Stopping and Starting, according to Hamzah; Stopping and Starting, 
according to al-Farra’s Stopping and Starting, by Khalaf: Stopping and 
Starting, by Ibn Sa‘dan; Stopping and Starting, by Dirar ibn Surad; 
Stopping and Starting, by Abi “Umar al-Diiri; Stopping and Starting, 
by Hisham ibn ‘Abd Allah; Stopping and Starting, by Abii ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Yazidi; Stopping and Starting, by Ibn al-Anbari; Stopping 
and Starting, by Ibn Kaysan; book by al-Ja‘d about stopping and starting; 
Stopping and Starting, by Sulayman ibn Yahya al-Dabbi, [surnamed] 
Abii Ayyab, 


Books Composed about Discrepancies of the [Qur’anic] Manuscripts 


The Discrepancies between the Manuscripts of the People of al-Madinah, 
al-Kiifah, and al-Basrah, according to al-Kisa’i; book of Khalaf, Dis- 
crepancies of the Manuscripts; Discrepancies of the People of al-Kiifah, 
al-Basrah, and Syria concerning the Manuscripts, by al-Farra’; Discrepan- 
cies between the Manuscripts, by Abii Da'iid al-Sijistani; book of al- 
Mada’ ini about the discrepancies between the manuscripts and the com- 
piling of the Qur'an; Discrepancies between the Manuscripts of Syria, 
al-Hijaz, and al-‘Irag, by Ibn ‘Amir al-Yahsubi: book of Muhammad ibn 
‘Abd al-Rahmin al-Isbahani about discrepancy of the manuscripts. 


The Books Composed about the Full Stop 


Book of Ahmad ibn ‘Isé al-La’l#’i; book of al-Akhfash Said; book of 
Nusayr;*2 book of Ya‘gitb al-Hadrami; book of Nafi‘ ibn ‘Abd al- 
Rahman; book of Rawh ibn ‘Abd al-Mu’min. 


119 The Fliigel text confuses the last two titles. 

120 The Qur’in was so holy that every detail was important. For that reason 
scholars wrote about the usage, forms, numbers, and so on, about points even as 
specialized as the significance of one letter of the alphabet, The last title in this 
paragraph is omitted in the Beatty MS. 

121 Fliigel has Nasr, but the Beatty MS gives Nusayr, evidently Ibn Yisuf. 
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The Books Composed about the Points of Agreement in the 
Expressions and Meaning of the Qur'an 
Book of Abti al-‘Abbas al-Mubarrad; book of Abii ‘Umar al-Dari.* 


The Books Composed about Mutashabihah of the Qur’in 

Book of Mahmiid ibn al-Hlasan, book of Khalaf ibn Hishim: book of 
al-Qati'i; book of Naf‘; book of Hamzah 3 book of ‘Ali ibn al-Qisim 
al-Rashidi; book of Ja‘far ibn Harb al-Mu'tazili; book of Mugatil ibn 
Sulayman; book of Abii ‘Ali al-fubba’7: book of Abii al-Hudhayl 
al-‘Allaf. 


The Books Composed about the Spelling in the [Qur’anic] Manu- 
scripts 

Book of Yahya ibn al-Harith; book. of Ibn Shabib: book of Abmad ibn 

Ibrahim al-Warriq; book of Ya‘gab ibn Abi Shaybah. 


The Books Composed about the Disconnected and the Joined in the 
Qur'an! 

Book of al-Kisd’?, book of al-Sar?, book of Hamzah ibn Habib: book 

of “Abd Allah ibn ‘Amir al-Yahsubi. 


The Books Composed. about the Sections of the Qur’fin 


Book of Abu ‘Umar al-Diari; book of Humayd ibn. Qays al-Hili; book 
of Hamzah, The Sevenths of the Qur’in, book of al-Kisd’?; book of 
Sulayman ibn ‘Isa; Book of the Thirty Sections, according to Abi Bakr 
ibn ‘Ayyash. 


The Books Composed about the Virtues of the Qur’an 


Book of Abii ‘Ubayd al-Qisim ibn Sallam; book of Muhammad ibn 
‘Uthman ibn Abi Shaybah; book of Afmad ibn al-Mu‘adhdhal; book of 


128 The Beatty MS included another book after this, but the text has been effaced 
at this point. 

123 ‘This was probably fbn Habib. 

#4 Books composed about the “disconnected and joined” are concerned with a 
technical study of the letters, especially the hamzah. The following paragraph in 
the text refers to the division of the Qur‘in into 30 sections, which are different 
from the siirahs and have no connection with the subject matter. They are used for 
convenience in pious reading and recital, 
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Hisham ibn ‘Ammar, book of Abii ‘Abd Allah al-Dért; book of Abi 
Shubayl; book of Ubdyy ibn Ka'b al-Ansari; book of al-Haddad; book of 
“Umar ibn, al-Haytham, al-Kiifi; book of “Aft ibn al-Hasan ibn Faddal of 
the Shi‘ah: book of ‘Ait ibn Ibrahim ibn Hashim, about the raze forms 
of the Qur’an; book of Abii al-Nadr al-‘Ayyashi of the Shi'ah. 


The Books Composed about the Number of Verses in the Our’an 
p 


The People of al-Madinah : 

‘The first book by Nafi* about the number of the verses of al-Madinah; 
the second book of numbers according to Nafi'; The Numbers, by 
al-‘Abst; the first book of Ibn ‘Ayyash about the numbers of al-Madinah; 
the last book of Iona‘ ibn Abi Kathie about the [numbers of} al-Madinah; 
book of Nafi* about the tenths of the Qur’in;”* The Numbers, by 
al-KhuzaT; The Numbers, by “Af#’ ibn Yasir; The Letters of the 
Qur'an, according to Khalaf al-Bazzir. 


The People of al-Kifah: 


The Numbers, by Hamzah al-Zayyit: ‘Che Numbers, by Khalaf; The 
Numbers, by Muhammad ibn ‘Isa; The Numbers, by al-Kisa’s. 


The People of al-Basrah; 


The Numbers, by Abii al-Mu‘'a/?; The Numbers, according to ‘Agim 
al-Jahdart; book of al-Hasan [al-Basti} ibn Abi al-Hasan about the 
numbers. 


The People of Syria: 

Book of Yahya ibn al-Harith al-Dhamari, book of Khalid ibn Ma‘din; 
book of Waki" about the disagreement between the school of thoughe of 
Syria and other schools, in connection with the numbers [of Qur‘inic 
verses] . 


The Books Composed about the Abrogating and Abrogated in the 
Qur in?” 

Book of Hajjaj al-A‘war; book of “Abd al-Rahinin ibn Zayd; book of 

Abi Ishag Ibrahim al-Mu’addab; book of Ibrahim al-Harbi; book of 


#3 The Arabic for “people” is ahi. ‘The “verses of al-Madinah® are the verses 
of the Qur‘in revealed to the Prophet whon he was in the city of al-Madinab. 

446 This refers to the signs mar king ten verses, an aid for reading aloud of reciting 
the Qur'an, The last atle in this list is not given in the Beatty MS. 

2° See Glossary for “the abrogating and the abrogated.“ 
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Abii Sa‘id the Grammarian [al-Nahwi]; book of al-Harith ibn ‘Abd al- 
Rahman; book of Abii ‘Ubayd al-Qisim ibn Sallam; book of Ibn Abi 
Da iid al-Sijistant; book of Mugatil ibn Sulayman; book of Ja‘far ibn 
Mubashshir; book of Ismi‘il al-Yazidi; book. of Isma‘il ibn Abi Ziyad; 
book of Abii Muslim al-Kajji; book of Abmad ibn Hanbal; book of 
al-Zubayr ibn Ahmad; book of Abii al-Qasim al-Hallaj; book of Ibn 
al-Kalbi: book of Hisham ibn ‘Ali ibn Hisham. 


The Books Composed about the [Form] Ha and Its Referring 
Back?28 


Book of Abi “Umar al-Diiri. 


The Books Composed about the Revelation of the Qur'an 


Book of al-Hasan [al-Basri] ibn Abi al-Hasan: book of “Ikramah according 
to Ibn “Abbas. 


The Books Composed about the Judgments of the Qur'an!*° 
Judgments of the Qur’an, by Isma‘il ibn Ishaq, the judge; Judgments of 
the Qur’an, according to the code of Malik; Judgments of the Qur'an, 
according to Ahmad ibn al-Mu‘adhdhal; Judgments of the Qur'an, by 
Abi Bakr al-R4azi according to the code of the people of al-‘Iraq; Judg- 
ments of the Qur’an, by the Imam Abii ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Idris 
al-Shaf't; Uniqueness of the Judgments of the Qur’an, by Yahya ibn 
Adam; Judgments of the Qur’an, by al-Kalbi, quoting Ibn al-‘Abbas; An 
Affirmation of Holding to the Judgments of the Qur’an, by Yahya ibn 
Aktham; Judgments of the Qur’an, by Abii Thawr Ibrahim ibn Khilid; 
Judgments of the Qur’in, by Da’iid ibn ‘Ali. An Exposition according 
to the Judgments of the Qur’an—the author is unknown and being 
inquired about. 


The Books Composed about the Meaning of Miscellaneous Matters 
in the Qur’an 
Book of Ahmad ibn ‘Ali al-Mihrajani, the reader, entitled Answers of the 


128 FIG is a feminine pronoun which often refers back to a feminine noun appearing 
earlier in the sentence. This paragraph is omitted in the Fltigel edition. 

18° This paragraph is omitted by the Beatty MS. “Judgments” may imply 
decrees or ordinances forming a divine basis for the law; see “Hukm,’ Enc. Islam, 
II, 3323 Qur’an 13°41. For the code of Malik see Chap. VI, sect. 1. 
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Qur’in; Leaving the Contradictions in the Qur’an, according to al- 
Firyabi, Metaphor, by Abi ‘Ubaydah; Arrangement of the Qur'an, by 
al-Jahiz; book of Qutrub about which of the verses of the Qur’an are 
questioned by the heretics; Questions in the Qur'an, by al-Jahiz; The 
Created, by Abii ‘Ali al-Jubba’i; The Letters, a composition of “Abd 
al-Rahm4n ibn Abi Hammid al-Kiifi; book of Bishr ibn al-Mu‘tamir 
on allegory of the Qur’an; Sublimity of the Qur'an, about its arrange- 
ment and composition, by Muhammad ibn Yazid al-Wasiti, the Mu'tazili. 

Questions Scattered through the Qur’an, according to Abii Shuqayr;1*° 
Arrangement of the Qur’an, by Ibn al-Ikhshid; Creation of the Qur’an, 
by Ibn al-Rawandi; The Lights (Al-Anwir), by Abti Mugsim;*! An 
Exposition about Some of the Poetry and the Eloquence of the Qur’an, 
by al-Hasan ibn Ja‘far al-Barjali; Book of Abii Zayd al-Balkhi about the 
Siirah of Praise [Stirah 1] as a substitute for the rest of the Qur’an; ‘The 
Abrogating and the Abrogated, by al-Ja‘d;!8* Judgments of the Qur'an, 
by Abi Bakr al-Razi; The Phrases of the Qur'an, by a group of scholars; 
The Arrangement of the Qur’in, by Abi ‘Alf al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali ibn 
Nasr; Similitudes (Proverbs) by Ibn al-Junayd. 


This is the end of what we have composed of the first chapter of the book 
Al-Fihrist, up to the time of the appearance of the new moon on Saturday 
of Sha‘ban [the eighth Muslim month] during the year three hundred and 
seventy-seven. We pray Allah for continuance of health, safety, and 
plenty for him for whom we have written it, as well as for ourselves. By 
His grace He will grant this, inspiring us by His favor and by His bounty 
He will assign us to His obedience. For Allah has taken account of us 
and excellent is this guardian; may Allah bless the chosen of His creation, 
Muhammad and his family 


189 "This book is not mentioned in the Beatty MS. 

181 This book and the following book are not mentioned in the Beatty MS. As the 
authors of these books and the one in the preceding note evidently lived in the tenth 
century, the titles may have been inserted after the Beatty MS was transcribed. 
Al-Anwar probably refers to the numerous mentions of light in the Qur’an, although 
it may have a more figurative meaning. Fliigel gives Abii Muqsim, but this may be a 
mistake; see Ibn Mugsim in the Biog. Index. 

182 This book and the four which follow are not in the Beatty MS. 

188 The Muslim year 377 started on May 3, A.D. 987. The last sentence of this 
passage is in the Beatty MS, but not in the Fliigel edition, It is possible that the phrase 
“for whom we have written it” should be translated, “for what we have written 
for him.” The pronoun “him” may refer to some patron or to Allah. On the margin 
of the Beatty MS there is the following: ‘We found in the original manuscript 
(al-dustiir) what this states.” 
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The Names and Mention of a Group of Recent Readers™ 


Ibn al-Munadt 

He was Abii al-Hasan Ahmad ibn Ja‘far ibn Muhammad ibn 
‘Ubayd Allah ibn Abi Da ‘id, one of the inhabitants of Baghdad, 
who lived in the Rusafah [Quar ter]. He used to Arabicize the 
titles of his books, competing in eloquence of composition, which 
brought him forth as an authority He was learned in [Quranic] 
readings and other things, the author of more than one hundred and 
twenty books about different sciences, most of them sciences of the 
Qur'an. He died in the year three hundred and thirty-four [a.p. 
945/46], and among his books there were: 
Disagreement of the Numbers [referring to verses of the Quran]; Types 
of Prayers Sceking Protection from Plagues and Pests. 


Al-Naqqash, Another™® 

He was “Alf ibn Murrah, surnamed Abii al-Hasan, one of the 
people of Baghdad, who lived in Jibar on Siig al-Farsh2*’ When he 
died he left among his books: 


Al.Kis@’t; Hamzah; The Hight Readers in Addition to the Seven, 
quoting Khalaf ibn Hishim al-Bazzir.}** 


Bakkar 

Bakkar ibn Ahmad ibn Bakkir, surnamed Abii ‘Isi, was a 
[Qur’anic] reader in the City of Peace [Baghdad], who died in 
the year three hundred and fifty-two [A.p. 963]. Among his books 
there were: 
The Reading of al-Kisa’t; The Reading of Hamzah, 


184 ‘This passage was probably added to the original composition after Chapter | 
had becn completed, 

#8 In the Beatry MS the word given as “authority” is af-istagdl, difficult to trans 
late in this passage. 

486 ‘The word “another” evidently points out that his man. is not the well-known 
Abé Bakr Muhammad al-Naqgish. 

is? The Beatty MS differs from the Fliigel text, Jihdr is a locality in Baghdad 
(sce Yaqiit, Geag., Il, 167) and the sig or market street must be cither that of al- 
Fars or al-Farsh, probably the latter, meaning “furnishings.” 

38 ‘The Beatty MS and FHigel texts for this laste book differ, but this rendering 
seems to be correct. 
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Ibn al-Wathig 
Abii Muhammad ‘Abd al-Aziz ibn al-Wathig studied with 
al-Dabbi the reading of Hamzah. He lived in the city of Abi Ja‘far 
al-Mansiir®® and when he died, among his books there were: 


The Reading of Hamzah, The Ordinances; The Commentary. 


Abii al-Faraj¥e 
A friend of Ibn Shasabiidh. 


180 The original palace city of Baghdad. 
i@ "This author is lacking in the Beatty MS. 


The Second Part 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the scholars among the ancients 
and moderns who composed books, with the names of the books which 
they composed. The composition of Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Nadim, 
Ishaq being known as Abii Ya'qub al-Warraq.1 In it is the second chapter. 


In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate, in whom I 
confide and to whom I pray for aid 


The Second Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihrist, in three sections, with accounts of the grammarians 
and scholars of language, with the titles of their books. 


The First Section 


with opening words about grammar, accounts of the grammarians and 
language scholars of al-Basrah, and also of the Arabian masters of literary 
style, with the titles of their books. 


1 In the title, it may be more correct to say “the ancient and recent scholars.” 
In the Beatty MS a special page is devoted to the title. Written under the name Abii 
Ya‘qitb al-Warrigq is the phrase, ““Transcribed from his model and his handwriting.” 
Below, to the left, is written, ‘“An imitation of the handwriting of the author, 
His [Allah’s] servant, Muhammad ibn Ishaq.” For the significance of this inscription, 
see the account of the Beatty MS in the Introduction, The title page for this chapter 
in the Beatty MS is similar to titles in MS 1934. In this title and in the last three 
titles of MS 1934 an unusual form for the author’s name appears: “Muhammad ibn 
Ishq al-Nadim, Ishaq being known as Abii Ya‘qiib al-Warrigq.” See account of the 
author in the Introduction. ‘The title in the Fliigel edition is different and evidently 
copied from an imperfect manuscript. In order to understand many of the technical 
terms in this chapter, consult the Glossary. 
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Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]|: Most of the scholars 
think that grammar was derived from Abi al-Aswad al-Du'ali 
and that Abii al-Aswad learned it from the Commander of the 
Faithful “Ali ibn Abi Talib, for whom may there be the blessing of 
Allah. Others say that Nasr ibn ‘Asim al-Du’ali, also called al- 
Laythi, developed grammar.” 

I read what was written in the handwriting of Abt “Abd Allah 
ibn Muqlah, that Tha‘lab said. “Ibn Lahiy‘ah quoted Abii al-Nadr, 
saying, ‘ ‘Abd al-Rahm4n ibn Hurmuz was the first person to estab- 
lish grammatical Arabic. He was a [Qur’anic] reader who knew 
more about the genealogies and historical traditions of the Quraysh 
than anybody else.’ ”” The Shaykh Abii Sa‘id al-Sirafi, with whom 
may Allah be well pleased, confirmed this and also said to me, 
“Nasr ibn ‘Asim al-Laythi was one of the [Qur’anic] readers and 
masters of literary style from whom Abi “Amr ibn al-‘Ala’ and the 
people learned.” 

Abi Ja‘far [Ahmad ibn Muhammad ]* ibn Rustum al-Tabari said: 
“Nahw (grammar) is called nahw because when Abi al-Aswad 
al-Du’ali spoke to “Ali, for whom may there be peace, he [‘Ali] 
mentioned something about the roots of grammar. Then Abi 
al-Aswad said, ‘I asked his leave to do nahw (similarly) to something 
he had done,’ so he called it nahw.” 

People have disagreed about the reason which caused Abii al-Aswad 
to develop grammar as he did. Abt ‘Ubaydah said: 


Abii al-Aswad derived grammar from ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, for whom may 
there be peace, but he did not disclose to anyone what he had learned from 
“Ali, whose countenance may Allah honor,‘ until Ziyad appointed him 
for the composition of something to serve as a guide for the people, so 
that they could understand the book of Allah. Abii al-Aswad asked to 
be excused from this task, until one time when he heard a reader recite, 


2 Nahw has the meaning “similar” but came to be used for “grammar.” In 
modern times it is used in a special way for “syntax.” This section deals in particular 
with scholars of the school of al-Basrah; see Fliigel in ZDMG, XIII (1859), 577. 
See also Fliigel, Gram. Schulen; Khaldiin, Mugaddimah (Rosenthal), II, 320. 

8 The Fliigel edition omits the two names in brackets, while the Beatty"MS leaves 
a blank, but the names have been inserted in the translation to make the reference 
complete. 

é This phrase is omitted in the Beatty MS. 
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“Allah is quit of the idolaters and of His Apostle.”’> Then he said, “I 
never supposed that the condition of the people would come to this!’’ 
So he returned to Ziyad and said, “I will do what the emir has ordered. 
Let there be sought for me a scribe who is intelligent and obedient to what 
I say.” They brought, therefore, a scribe from the “Abd al-Kays Tribe, 
but he [Abii al-Aswad] was not satisfied with him. Then they came with 
another one, about whom Abii al-‘Abbas al-Mubarrad said, “I regard 
him to be one of those [who are intelligent].” So Abi al-Aswad said 
[to the new scribe], “If you see that I open my mouth in pronouncing a 
letter, place a mark above, on top of it. If I close my mouth [making a 
u sound], place a mark in front of the letter, and if I split [my lips] 
double the mark.”* So this was the marking system of Abi al-Aswad. 


Abii Sa‘id, with whom may Allah be well pleased, said: 


It is also related that the reason for this [grammar] was the encounter of 
Sa‘d with Abii al-Aswad. He [Sa‘d] was a Persian from Nibandajan’ 
who went to al-Basrah with a group of his people. When they went to 
Qudamah ibn Maz‘in, announcing that they had accepted Islim under his 
auspices, they became his protégés. While he was leading his horse this 
Sa‘d passed by Abii al-Aswad, who said, ““What’s the matter with you, 
oh, Sa‘d, why don’t you ride?” He replied, “My horse is strong (dali‘).” 
He meant “lame” (zali‘). As he spoke some people who were there 
laughed at him. Then Abii al-Aswad said, “These protégés have sought 
Islim and embraced it, becoming our brothers, but we have not taught 
them speech.” So he composed a chapter on the subject and object. 


A Point Indicating that the First Person to Make a Statement about 
Grammar Was Abi al-Aswad al-Dw'ali 
Thus saith Muhammad ibn -Ishiq [al-Nadim]:2 In the city of 
al-Hadithah® there was a man named Muhammad ibn al-Husayn, 
known as Ibn Abi Ba‘rah, a collector of books. I have never seen 
anyone else with a library as extensive as the one which he had. It 


5 Qur’in 9:3 has “Alljh-is quit of the idolaters and so is His Apostle.” The 
reader put the word “Apostle”’ in the accusative instead of the nominative. 

6 The Beatty MS has “‘make it two marks.” Fliigel gives “under the letter.” 

7 See Yaqiit, Geog., IV, 817. Fliigel gives this name incorrectly. 

® For this passage, compare Khallikan, I, 666 n. 7, 

® Mas‘tidi, V, 230, speaks of al-~Hadithah near al-Mawsil, while Baladhuti, Origins, 
p. 280, mentions a town of this name on the Euphrates, See also Yaqiit, Geog., II, 
222 ff, 
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certainly contained Arabic books about grammar, philology, and 
literature, as well as ancient works. I met this man a number of 
times and, although he was friendly with me, he was wary and 
tight with his possessions, fearing the Bani Hamdan.’° He took 
out for me a large case containing about three hundred afl! 
of double parchments, deeds, pages of paper from Egypt, Chinese 
paper, the paper of Tihamah, adam skins, and the paper of 
Khurasan.” 

Among these there were ta'ligat!® from the Arabs, individual 
poems from their poetry, something of grammar, anecdotes, 
historical traditions, names, genealogies, and other things connected 
with the sciences of the Arabs and other peoples. He [Muhammad 
ibn al-Husayn] mentioned that a man from al-Kifah, whose name 
have forgotten, was keen about collecting ancient writings. When 
his death drew near, he assigned these to Muhammad al-Husayn 
because of mutual friendship and courtesies shown to him, and also 
because of their common sect, for he was a Shi. 

When I looked over these manuscripts, opening them, I beheld 
something wonderful, even though time had worn them, tending to 
efface and alter them. In each section, leaf, or roll, there were notes 
in. the handwritings of the scholars, one following another, telling 
to whom each penmanship belonged. Under every statement there 
was another note, with five or six testimonials of the scholars, 
srouped together in their various handwritings. Among them I saw 
a [Qur’anic] manuscript written with the penmanship of Khdlid ibn 
Abi Hayyaj, the friend of ‘Ali, for whom may there be peace. Then 
[I read], “This manuscript fell into the hands of Aba Abd Allah ibn 
Hani, may Allah have mercy for him.” 

I saw there the handwritings of the two imams, al-Hasan and 
al-Husayn, for whom may there be peace. I also found trusts and 
contracts in the handwriting of the Commander of the Faithful, 


10 The feudal chiefs who established a dynasty at Aleppo under Sayf al-Dawlah, 
A.D, 944 to 967, liable to appropriate the library. 

11 In Richardson, Dictionary, a rafl is given as a weight of 12 ounces; in modern 
Lebanon it is over 5 pounds, and in Egypt even more. 

18 The Tihimah is the coastal plain of al-Hijaz in western Arabia. Adam is the 
plural of adim, a type of parchment, See Yaqiit, Geog., I, 169. 

18 This can mean “‘financial accounts,” “‘supplements,” or “marginal notes.” 
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‘Ali,4 for whom may there be peace, as well as with the penmanships 
of others who were scribes of the Prophet, may Allah bless him and 
give him peace. 

There were notes about grammar and language written in the 
handwritings of scholars like Aba ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’, Abi ‘Anir 
al. ~Shaybani, al-Asma‘i, Tbn al-A‘rabi, Sibawayh, al-Farra’, and al- 
Kisa'i, as well as with the penmanships of authoritics of the Hadith, 
such as Sufyan ibn “Uyaynah, Sufyde [ibn Said] al-Thawri, al- 
Awzé@i, and others besides them. 

In one of his writings I saw something which showed. that 
grammar caine from Abii al-Aswad. It was on four leaves, which I 
judged were China paper. This was the indication on it: “Remarks 
about the Subject and Object, by Abii al-Aswad, may the mercy of 
Allah rest upon him.” It was written in the handwriting of Yahya 
ibn Ya‘mar. Under these notes there was written in an ancient 
form of penmaziship, “This is the handwri iting of “Allan the Gram- 
marian, under which there was, “This is the handwriting of 
al-Nadr ibn Shumayl.” 

Then when this man [Muhammad ibn al-Husayn] died, we lost 
the case and its contents, hearing no news about it and seeing nothing 
more of its contents, except for this manuscript, in spite of my many 
inquiries about the matter. 


Naming of Those Who Learned Grammar from Abii al-Aswad 

al~Du ‘ali 

A. group of scholars learned from Abi al-Aswad, among whom 
there were Yahya ibn Ya'mar; “Anbasah ibn Ma‘din, who was 
‘Anbasah al-Fil (Anbasah of the Elephant); and Mayssiin ibn al- 
Agran. Some of the scholars say that Nasr ibn ‘Asim also studied 
with Abii al-Aswad. 

Yahya ibn Ya'mar was a member of the “Adwan ibn Qays ibn 
“Aylan ibn Mudar, and was said to be attached to the Banii Layth ibn 


# The name ‘AH is omitted in the Beatty MS. 

16 Because this happened, this probably means that the author of Al-Fihrist only 
had time to study one of the manuscripts in the old case carefully, hoping to study the 
others at some later timc. 
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Kinanah!* He was trustworthy as well as learned, and because he 
had met Ibn ‘Abbas, Ibn “Utrar, and others, he was quoted in connec- 
tion with the Hadith. ‘Thus Qatadah quoted him. 

“Anbasah ibn Ma‘dan al-Fahti was one of the people of Maysan, 
but he went to live at al-Basrah. He was named after the elephant 
(al-fil}, because his father, Ma‘dan, received the elephant of Ziyad 

with maintenance for it, being named after it.?’ 

After “Anbasah there was ‘Abd Allah ibn Abi Ishtig al~Hadrami, a 
protégé of Hadramawt whom al~Farazdag satirized, saying: 


Although ‘Abd Albih (the Slave of God) is the mawld of his satire, 
Nevertheless, ‘Abd Allah is mawla@ marwaliya® 


“Ysa ibn “Umar al-Thagafi was an outstanding man in his genera~ 
tion. Abi Sa‘id,!* to whom may Allah be merciful, told me that 
Aba Muzahim said that fbn Abi Sa‘d recounted that Aba ‘Uthman 
al-Mazini stated that al-Asma‘i passed on from ‘Isa ibn “Urnar [al- 
Thaqafi| who said: 


While we were walking with al-Hasan [al-Basri], “Abd Allth ibn Abi 
Ishq fal- Hadramt} being with us, al-Hasan said, “Catch these ideas** for 
they are rising.” So “Abd Allah ibn Abi Ishaq brought ont his tablets and 
wrote on them saying, “We have received benefits from you, oh, Abii 
Sa‘id [al-Hasan al-Basri], with eagerness.” 


Abii “Arr ibn al-‘Ala’ was also [one of those who learned grammar 
from Abii al-Aswad al-Dw'ali]. 


6 For these tribes, see Durayd, Geneal., pp. 105, 162, 163, 

17 Ziyad ibn Abth, the governor of al-Triq, gave the clephant to Madan. For 
Maysin, see Yagitt, Geog. IV, 714. 

1% Khallikin, IV, 288, 289, throws much light on this passage. The words of 
al-Farazdagq are there translated as: 


If ‘Abd Allah was a [simple] marvld, I should satirize him, 
But ‘Abd Allah is a mala of a family which are mawlis. 


Mawli may mean “lord, “protégé, or “Slave ?* though here it probably means 
protégé; see Cdossary. 

18 This was the author’s friend and almost certainly his teacher, the shaykh 
Abi Sa “id al-Hasan al-Sirafi, 

* Literally translated, this phrase says, “Attcact these spirits,’ but the passage 
evidently indicates that some ideas rose in al~Elasan’s roind which he wished to have 
taken down in writing, 
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An Account of ‘Isa ibn ‘Umar al-Thagafi 

He belouged to the generation of Abii ‘Amr ibn. al-‘Ala’ and was 
‘Isa ibn ‘Usnat al-Thagafi and not ‘Isa ibn ‘Umar al-Hansadhani, 
who was one of the people of al-Kafah. He was quoted by the 
[Qur’ anic] readers, being a inan of al-Basrah and one of the leading 
grammarians of al-Bagrah. He learned from ‘Abd Allah ibn Abi 
Ishaq [al-Hadrami] and other persons. Al-Khalil ibn Alrmad [in 
turn | studied under ‘Isi ibu ‘Uimar [al-Thaqafi]. 

He, I mean ‘Isa, was blind, but was one of those at al-Basrah 
who recited the Qur'an, He died during the year one hundred and 
forty-nine [A.p. 766/67]. Among his books there were: 


The Compilation; The Perfected (Completed). 


The judge, Abt Sa‘id [al-Hasan al-Siraff], may Allah be :nerciful 
to him, recited to us [a verse] by al-Khalil, comunemorating “Is ibn 
‘Umar and his two books; 


stammar would not haye been entire and complcte, 
if it had sot been for what ‘Isa ibn “Uinar initiated, 
That is, completion, and this coutpilation, 
The two of them a sun and a moon for the people. 


People lost these two books long ago, They have not fallen into 
the hands of anyone I know of and nobody has reported seeing them. 

There is also Abii “Amr ibn al-‘Al2’, about whom I have already 
given an accouut in the passage about [Quranic] readers in the first 
chapter. 


Account of Yiinus ibn Habib 

I read what was written in the handwriting of Abii al-Husayn 
al-Khazzéz, who said, “I think that Yiinus ibn Habib Abi al- 
Rahmiin was a proté gé of the Bana Layth i ibn Bakr ibn “Abd Manah 
ibu Kininah Tribe.” He went on to say, “I ain not sure about this, 
but he used to be with those people. I ami also uncertain as to 
whether or not he was a protégé.” Abii Sa‘id [al-Sirdff], to whom 
may Allah be merciful, mentioned that he was surnamed Abi 
Muhammad and that he was a protégé of the Dabbah Tribe.”! 


1 For the tribes, sce Durayd, Geneal., pp. 105, 117. 
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The author of Mafakhir al-“Ajam said that his origin was Persian, 
among the inhabitants of al-Jabbul,® and that he boasted about this. 
He knew more than anybody else about grammatical inflections and 
it is related about hin that he said, “E do not heed {attend the lectures 
of) “Abd Allah ibn Abi Ishaq [al-Hadrami] but I once asked him, 

‘Js anyone known. to pronounce [the word as| al-sawig instead of 
al-sawig (pourided grain)?’ 2 He replied, ‘It is the vernacular of the 
‘Amr ibu Tamim Tribe.”’ 

Yiinus was a companion of Abii ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’, his circle 
(class) being at al-Basrah. He was concerned with seekers after 
Jearning, men of letters, masters of literary style, and representatives 
of the Bedouins. 

I read what was written in the handwriting of Abii “Abd Allah 
ibn Muglah, that Abii al-Abbas Tha‘lab said that Yiinus lived for 
over a hundred years, being free from senility aud dying in the ycar 
one hundred aud eighty-three [a.p. 799/800]. 

In, the handwriting of Ishaq ibn Ibrahim al-Mawsili [it is written]: 

“Yiinus lived ecighty~eight years; he did not marry or take a 
concubine, nor did he have any passi on except for the seeking of 
learning and discourse with men.” Among his books there were: 


Meaning of the Qur’dn; Languages (Vernaculars); the large book about 
rare forms [in the Qur'an]; Similes (Proverbs); the small book. of rare 
fornis. 


Account of al-Khalil ibn Ahmad 

He was Abii ‘Abd al-Rabméan al-Khalil ibn Ahmad. [Abkntud ibn 
Zuhayr] ibn Abi Khaythamah said that Ahmad, the father of al- 
Khalil, was the first person in [slam to be named Abmad. His 
origin was from the Azd Clan of the Farahid Tribe, so that Yinus 
[ibn Habib] used to call him Farhiidi, like the forin of Ardiisi,* He 
excelled in deriving points of grammar and verifying the rules, He 
was the first persou who evolved prosody by which he strengthened 
Arab poetry. He was indifferent to the world, consecrated to 


 Mafakhir al“Ajan means Illustrious Deeds of the Persians; it has not been possible 
to identify the author. For al-Jabbul, a town between al-Trdq and Persta, see Khalli- 
kan, IV, s86: Zirikli, Part 9, p. 3443 Yaqtie, Geog, IL, 23. 

#4 For the tribes, see Durayd, Geneal., pp. 292 bottom, 293 1. 
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learning, and an indigent poet. Al-Khalil died at al-Basrah during 
the year one hundred and seventy [a.p. 786], when seventy-four 
years old, and one of the books which he composed was the book 
Al-“Ayn.* 

I have read what was written in the handwriting’ of Abii al-Fath 

ibn al-Nahwi, the associate of the Bani al-Furat Tribe,25 who was 
truthful, discerning, and analytical: 
Abi Bakr ibn Durayd happened to see the Kitab al-“Ayn at al-Basrah during 
the year two hundred and forty-eight [a.p. 862/63]. A warrag from 
Khurasin brought it and it was in forty-eight sections. He sold it for 
fifty gold coins (s., dinar).2* This book was reported to have been in 
Khurasan in the library of al-Tahiriyah,?’ until the warraq took it. It is also 
said that al-Khalil wrote Kitab al-‘Ayn and then went on the pilgrimage, 
leaving the book in Khurisin. Then he transferred it to al-‘Iraq from the 
library of al-Tahiriyah. 

No one has quoted this book [directly] from al-Khalil, nor has 
anything been quoted from the traditions definitely [asserting] that 
he wrote it. It is said that al-Layth, a descendant of Nasr ibn Sayyar, 
was for a short time a friend of al-Khalil and that al-Khalil composed 
it [the book] for him, so that he learned the system [of al-Khalil]. 
Then when death suddenly came to al-Khalil, al-Layth completed it. 

Its letters are those which come from the throat and palate. They 
start with the ‘ayn, then ha’, ha’, kha’, ghayn, gaf, kaf, jim, shin, 
sad, dad, sin, ra’, ta’, dal, ta’, za’, dhal, tha’, za’, lam, niin, fa’, mim, 
———, alif, ya, waw.?® 


Another Account of Kitab al-‘Ayn 
Abii Muhammad ibn Durustiiyah®® recalls that he heard about 


2 Kitab al-‘Ayn, the first Arabic dictionary. 

85 See Durayd, Geneal., p. 208 bottom. 

26 On the margin of the Beatty MS there is a note saying, “Recorded from ‘Asim 
al-Ahwal and others.” ‘Asim was a scholar at al~Basrah who became judge of al- 
Mada@’in. He died A.D, 760. * 

87 Al-Tahiriyah was probably an official residence or institution named for 
‘Tahir ibn al-Husayn; see Yaqiit, Geog., III, 494. 

28 The dictionary starts with the letter ‘ayn, which is pronounced with the mouth 
wide open, and evidently bases the sequence of letters on the mouth formations 
used to speak them. A note in the margin of the Beatty MS explains that ba’ should 
fill the blank space before alif. 

29 See the Biog. Index for spelling of this name. 
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Kitab al-‘Ayn through the following sequence: Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali 
ibn Mahdi al-Kasrawi said: 


Muhammad ibn Mansir, known as al-Zaj al-Muhaddath, ‘related to me, 
saying that al-Layth ibn al-Muzaffar ibn Nasr ibn Sayyar said, “I used to 
be with al-Khalil ibn Ahmad, to whom may Allah be merciful, and one 
day he told me, ‘If a man wants to, he can write the letters alif, ba’, ta’, 
tha’, and others like them, so as to include all of the Arabic words and to 
form. a source (book) which has nothing lacking.’” He [al-Layth] went 
on to say, “I asked him, ‘How can that be?’ He replied, ‘It [Arabic word 
formation] is composed of words of two, three, four, or five [consonants], 
with no known words any longer than that.’” 

Then al-Layth said, “I began to understand him as the matter was 
explained to me. But instead of being satisfied with what had been 
described, I returned to [be with] him in connection with this matter 
for a few days, until he fell ill and I went on the pilgrimage. I continued 
to be solicitous about him, fearing lest with his illness he might die, so 
that what he had explained to me might be lost. But when I returned 
from the pilgrimage, going to him, behold he had composed [the dic- 
tionary descriptions] for all of the letters in the first part of the book. 
Then he dictated to me the things in it which were to be preserved and 
the points which were doubtful. He would say to me, “Ask about this’ 
and, if the point was correct, he would confirm it. Thus I compiled 


the book.” 


“Ali ibn Mahdi [al-Kasrawi] said, “From Muhammad ibn Mansir 
I obtained a copy of this book, that is, the Kitab al-“Ayn. Muhammad 
ibn Mansiir copied it from al-Layth ibn al-Muzaffar.” 

This al-Layth was a legal expert and ascetic, whom al-Ma’miin 
tried to appoint as a judge, but he did not succeed in doing 
this. He was quoted by Abu al-Haydhim Kilab ibn Hamzah 
al~"Ugayli.3° 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim|: The manuscript 
in the possession of Da‘laj was [originally] the manuscript of Ibn 
al-‘Ala’ al-Sijistant. Ibn Durustiiyah recalls that Ibn al-Ala’ was 
one of the persons who together used to listen to [the reading of] 


this book. 


%0 This short paragraph is not in the Beatty MS, In the Fliigel edition, the name 
Haydhim 1s spelled incorrectly. 
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A group of scholars corrected the errors and mistakes in the 
Kitab al-‘Ayn of al-Khalil, as [for instance] when something men- 
tioned as obsolete was really in use, or a thing mentioned as extant 
was obsolete. Among these there were Abii Talib al-Mufaddal ibn 
Salamah, “Abd Allah ibn Muhammad al-Karmani, Abi Bakr ibn 
Durayd, and al-Hunda’i al-Dawsi."* Thus a group of scholars were 
helpful to him, showing the errors one to another. If Allah so 
wills, we shall deal with this matter in its proper connection, when 
we speak of these men in their place in the book. 

Al-Khalil also wrote some other books: 

Chanting; Prosody; Witnesses: Points and Signs [consonant points and 
vowel signs]; Death of the “Ayn;*? Harmony, 


The Names of Famous Arabs Who Taught the Scholars, with Some 
Information about Them and Their Genealogies 
Thus saith Muhammad [al-Nadim]|: It is necessary to mention 
them in this place, along with the diversities of their localities and 
the divergencies of their periods, although mention of the scholars 
who learned from them™ comes in a different order, 


Affar ibn Lagit 

It is said that he used to sit on a high dung hill, while his com- 
panions (pupils) gathered around him, learning from him. It was 
asked, “What is this dust-colored thing?’ And some said, “Perhaps 
you are the biggest part of it!’ 


Abi al-Bayda’ al-Rabahi 
He married the mother of Abii Malik ‘Amr ibn Kirkirah. The 
name of Abii al-Bayda’ was As‘ad ibn “‘Ismah. He was an Arabian 


81 ‘The Fliigel edition omits al-Dawsi, but includes al-Jahdami and al-Sadiisi, 
which are omitted in the Beatty MS. Al-Khalil ibn Ahmad died a.p. 786, whereas 
the members of the group mentioned in the Beatty MS died during the late ninth or 
early tenth century. 

82 ‘This title and the one following are omitted by the Beatty MS. “Death” 
is probably an error. It should probably be “‘pronouncing” or “omitting.” 

88 Here the word “Arabs” signifies men of the Arabian tribes. Most of these 
names are not found in the other medieval books. 

8 The idiom is, literally, “the scholars heard from them.” 

85 The Beatty MS differs from the Fliigel text. In the former, the word for 
“biggest part” is not clearly written, but seems to be thabaj. 
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who lived at al-Basrah, teaching throughout his life, the boys who 


learned from him paying tuition. He was a poet, and from his 
poetry we have; 

The eloquent spoke of her (it) as spoke the hesitant, 

Each rhetorical in describing her. 

In the same way the enemy was not hostile, 

But nicely spoke as speaks a friend. 


Abi Malik “Amr ibn Kirkirah 

He was an Arabian who taught among the Bedouins and worked 
as a warrdg in the settled communities. He was a protégé of the 
Banii Sa‘d Tribe, who quoted Abi al-Bayda’, his mother being sub- 
servient to Abii al-Bayda’ [al-Rabahi].®* It is said that Abi Malik 
kept in his memory [all of the words of] the entire language. He 
belonged to the school of al-Basrah, and al-Jahiz said that he was 
one of the Tayyar,?” who suppose that the rich are more honored 
by Allah, Mighty and Powerful, than the poor. They also say that 
Pharaoh was more honored by Allah than Moses and that a person 
who swallows a sharp forbidden thing is not harmed by it.5® Among 
his books there were: 


The Disposition of Man; Horses. 


Abii “Trar 

He was an Arabian from the Bani ‘Tjl Tribe and a master of 
literary style, who it is said was almost as cognizant as Abii Malik 
in his knowledge of language. He was also a poet, 

It is related that when Jannad and Ishaq ibn al-Jassas came to Abt 
‘Irar, Jannad said to him, “Hear something which I have rendered 
and do it justice.”*® Upon his replying, “Speak,” Jannad recited: 


86 Warrag often refers to a man who kept a book and paper shop, but as this man 
spent most of his time among the tribes, the word probably means he was a scribe. 
His mother was the wife of Abi al-Bayda’ al-R.ababi. 

3% This word is in the Beatty MS. The sect is not included by Shahrastani and 
Baghdadi, 

88 The text of the Beatty MS differs from Fliigel and is not entirely clear. 

5° In the Beatty MS the name Jannid is not carefully written, but comparison with 
the account of Jannad in Chap, III, sect. 1, near n. 18, makes it clear that this is correct. 
“Do it justice” is perhaps meant to be “‘I will cut it short.” 
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If thou dost not comprehend. what death is, 
Behold the Convent of Hind, how its graveyard is outlined.“ 


Then Ishaq said: 


Thou seest the wonder of things ordained by Allah, 
Among them pledges of death, constrained by His omnipotence. 


Abit ‘Trar continued* 


Houses thou seest, their locks above their dwellers, 
With a group of visitors, but the visitor is not spoken to. 


He did not compose any books. 


Abii Ziyad al-Kilabi 

His name was Yazid ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Hurr and he was an 
Arabian. nomad. Di‘bil said, “He went to Baghdad during the days 
of al-Mahdi, when famine afflicted the people. He settled on the 
estate of al~Abbas ibn Muhammad, where he resided for forty 
years, also dying there. He was a poet from the Bani ‘Amir ibn 
Kilab Tribe, among whose books there were: 


Rare Forms [in the Qur’an]; Differentiation; Camels; The Disposition 
of Man.*! 


Abii Sawwar al-Ghanawi 

He was a master of literary style, with whom Abii "Ubaydah and 
less distinguished persons studied. Once while he was meeting with 
Muhammad ibn Habib and Abi ‘Uthman al-Mazini, Abi “Uthmin 
said, “When I was a lad, I recited to my father, “Thou seest the rain 
come forth from its clefts (khilalihi)’” Then Abii Sawwar retorted, 
“If it were good literary style it would be ‘come forth from khala- 
lihi’”’ Then he added, “My father said ‘from khalalihi’ when 
reading.” 

Abii Sawwar also said, “Have you heard the saying of the poet: 


‘0 For the Convent of Hind at al-Hirah see Yaqiit, Geog., II, 707, 709. 

41 This last title inserted in the Beatty MS with a marginal note. 

42 Qur'an 24:43 and 30:48 have khilalihi (“clefts”), so that the father’s form of 
reading was heterodox. 
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A sign is made® and a wink comes forth from her, 
As the coming of the rain from the rifts (khalali) of the clouds.” 


Then Abi “Uthman remarked, “Khalal and khilal are two nouns 
which are identical.” 


Abii al-Jamiis Thawr ibn Yazid, the Arabian Tribesman 

He came to al-Basrah as an envoy to the family of Sulayman ibn 
‘Ali and from him Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ learned his eloquence of style. 
There were no books of his. 


Abii al-Shamkh 

He was an Arabian who lived at al-Hirah. Among his books, 
according to what Shaykh Abii Muhammad ibn Abi Sa‘id remembered 
to have seen written with an upright handwriting, there was the 
book, Camels. 


Shubayl ibn “Azrah al-Duba‘i 

He was one of the preachers and scholars of the Khawéarij and 
the author of the poem, “The Strange.’ He started by being a 
Rafidi for seventy years, after which he. joined the Shurat.“ He 
said, ““Then I got clear of the Rawafid for the sake of the true reli- 
gion, the court of assembly, and peace of mind (salvation).” He 
died at al-Basrah, where there are some of his descendants. 


Abii “Adnan 

He was Abi “Abd al-Rahman ‘Abd al-A‘la, known as Ward ibn 
Hakim. He quoted Abii al-Bayda’ al-Rabahi at al-Basrah, being a 
poet and a scholar of language. Among his books there were: 


The Grammarians;“5 The Bow (Weapon); The Strange in the Hadith— 
his interpretation grew out of the Hadith of the Prophet, for whom be 
peace, which were ma’ thir,*® explained in the way that the early scholars 
commented on the subject. 


48 Fliigel gives yushir bi-ghamzah, translated as “‘a sign is made.”” The Beatty MS 
has what appcars to be thafin bi~-‘umrah, which does not make sense and must be wrong. 

44 Instead of Shurit, the Beatty MS has Shuridyah. 

45 This title is not in the Beatty MS. The next one is omitted from the Fliigel 
text and the third title is confused in the Fliigel text. 

48 Al-tafsir al-ma’thiir was a term for a statement by the Prophet ‘coming directly 
from himself, or through one of his wives or Companions known to be reliable. 
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Abii Thawabah al-Asadi 

He was an Arabian tribesman who was quoted by al-Umawi. 
This al-Umawi related, “We went in to Abit Thawabah, who said, 
" I have no sliced (mushannaq) food and no pleasing (mu’niq) tradi-. 
tions.’ ’’47 


Abii Habrah 

His name was Nahshal ibn Zayd, an Arabian of the Banii ‘Adi 
Tribe, who came to the settled regions and among whose books 
there was The Creatures. 


Abii Shunbul al-"Ugayli 

He was a poet whose name was al-Khulanj, an Arabian tribesman 
and a master of literary style. He went on a deputation to [Harin] 
al-Rashid and became attached to the Baramakah, Among his books 
there was Rare Forms, written in an ancient script, corrected by Abii 
“Amr [‘Umar] al-Zahid, about three hundred leaves. 


Dahmaj ibn Muharrar al-Nasri 

He was Nasr ibn Qu‘ayn of the Bant Asad ibn Khuzaymah 
Tribe, among whose books there was Rare Forms, which was quoted 
by Muhammad ibn al-Hajjaj ibn Nusayr al-Anbaris I saw it and it 
had about one hundred and fifty leaves, with corrections made by 
Abii “Umar al-Zahid. 


Abii Muhallim al-Shaybani 

His name was Muhammad ibn Sa‘d, but he was also called 
Muhammad ibn Hisham ibn ‘Awf al-Sa‘di. He was spoken of both 
as Muhammad and Ahmad and was an Arabian tribesman. He 
knew more than anybody else about poetry and language. More- 
over, he used to roughen his manner, so as to make his words 
sonorous and his speech like that of a Bedouin. I read what was 
written in the handwriting of Ibn al-Sikkit saying that Abi: Muhallim 
was of Persian origin, being born in Persia, although he traced his 
lineage to the Bani Sa‘d Tribe. 


47 There is also a form mu’anniq which may have been used to make the play on 
words more perfect, although the meaning is not so well adapted to the passage. 
The Arabic is not clear enough here to tell which word is meant. 
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It was related by al-Mubarrad, “I heard him say [fifteen mortars.’’ 
He went on, “One day he said to me, ‘I never saw a mortar among 
the nomads, so that when I did come across one, I was disdainful 
of it.’’"48 _— 

He was a poct, and used to satirize Ahmad ibn Ibrahim, al-Katib,*® 
although the poetry of Abt Muhallim was inferior to that of 
Ahmad ibn Ibrahim. He said, “Mu'arraj had a better memory than 
other people. He caught a passage from me and remembered it 
all night, repeating it the next day, although it was about fifty leaves 
in length.” 

Abii Muhallim said, “I was born during the year in which [the 
Caliph] al-Mansiir went on the pilgrimage.” He died during the 
year two hundred and forty-cight [a.p. 862/63]. Among his books 
there were! 

Al-Anwa’; Horses; The Disposition of Man. 


Abit Mahdiyah 

He was an Arabian tribesman who was an authority for the 
obscure. He was quoted by the scholars of al-Basrah, and because of 
him there was agitation for a long time every year. He did not 
write any books.5° 


Abii Mishal 

He was an Arabian surnamed Abi Muhammad, whose name was 
‘Abd al-Wahhiab ibn Harish. While on a deputation to al-Hasan 
ibn Sahl he settled at Baghdad, where he had arguments with al- 
Agsma‘i about declension. Among his books there were: 


Rare Forms; The Uncultured Obscure. 


48 The mortar was probably a brass vessel, too expensive for the nomads to buy, 
but uscd in settled regions for pounding salt and other things, or else a larger stone 
vessel used for pounding grain, which was too heavy for the nomads to carry on 
their camels and of little use for them, as they regard wheat as a luxury. 

4° The word al-katib usually means a simple scribe, but here refers to a government 
secretary. 

‘0 In the Fliigel text the name of al-Mubarrad is mentioned in this paragraph, 
but the Beatty MS gives a different and probably more correct version. 

51 The Fliigel text gives the word al-wahshi (“the uncultured’’) as the name of 
Abi Tharwain, but the Beatty MS gives it as part of the title of this book. It evidently 
refers to primitive colloquialisms. 
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Abii Tharwan al-Ukii 

He was an Arabian of the Bani “Ukal Tribe, a master of literary 
style, who taught among the nomads. This is what Ya'qiib ibn 
Sikkit has recalled. Among his books there were: 


The Disposition of the Horse; The Meaning of Poetry. 


Ibn Damdam al-Kilabi 

He was Abi ‘Uthman Sa‘id ibn Damdam, an envoy to al-Hasan 
ibn Sahl. He wrote some excellent poems, among which was a 
gasidah (poem) the final words of which cannot be surpassed: 


May the rain water a quarter in al-Liwi, 
Where I used to know them; 

From, a long time ago 

This was their covenant (custom).® 


Al-Bahdali 

His name was ‘Amr ibn “Amir and he was surnamed Abii al- 
Khattab, He composed rajaz (metric poctry) ancl was a master of 
literary style, as well as one who quoted. Al-Asma‘i leamed from 
him, relied upon him as an authority and quoted his poems. From 
his poetry there is: 


He offered as provender a sheep, 

Which for long had been with hina, strung up, 
To the point that it was almost putrid. 

He presented it, with the intestines wrapped. 


Jahm von Khalaf al-Mazini 

He was one who quoted [poctry and legends], and a scholar of 
obscure [words and expressions], as well as of poetry. He was 
contemporary with Khalaf and al-Asma‘?. They had similarity, 
resembling one another in their study of poetry and the unusual. 


3% For the Bani “Ukal Tribe, see Durayd, Geneal., p. 113. 

6 ‘The final words for the second and fourth lines of this coupler form the kind 
of play on words which the poets enjoyed. For al-Liwi, see Yaqiit, Geog., IV, 
336-67. 

54 A scholar of this type would probably quote tribal poetry and legends, rather 
than the Hadith. 
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[Je wrote a poem about creepin g things and birds of attack. He 
belonged to the family of Aba ‘Amr ibn al- Ala’ and it was for Ibn 
Munadhir to praise Jahm: 


You were named [with the surname of] the family of al-Al’, 

Because you are [of] the people of al-“ala’ (nobility) and a mince 
of learning. 

The family of al-“Ala’ has built for Mazin a dwelling, 

Causing him (it) to abide with the stars. 


From [Passages Written in] the Handwritings of the Scholars®® 
Abii al-Haytham al-A‘rabi; Abii al-Mujib al-RibT, whose name 
was Mazid ibn Yahya; Abi al-Jarrah al-“Ugqayli; Abii Sa‘id al- 
Kilabi; al-Adabbas al-Kinani; Abi Zakariyi’ al-Ahmar; Abii 
Adham al-Kilabi,; Abi al-Sagr al-‘Adawi; Ghaniyah Urnm al- 
Humaris®* Abi Qurrah al-Kilabi; Abii alHidrija: taken from 
[what is written in] the handwriting of al- Sukkari. Abii Tammam 
al-Harar; Abi al-Hasis al-Hujaymi; Mukawwazah; Abii al- ‘Umar, 
whose name was al-‘Al®’ ibn Bakr ibn ‘Abd Rabb ibn Mishal ibn 
al-Muhallaq ibn Jushm ibn Shaddad ibn Rabi‘ah ibn ‘Abd Allah 
ibn Abi Bakr: from | whatis written in] the handwriting of Ya‘qib.®’ 
Abii Ziyad al-Samuwi al-Kilibi;* al-Sagil al-"Ugayli, surnamed 
Abi al-Kumayt; Abii Faq‘as Laza’iz3® Abii al-Dugaysh al-Qanani 
al-Ghanawi: Abii al-Sagr al-Kilibi; Haddab al-Hujaymi; Ghaythah 
Umm. al-Haytham; Ridad al-Kilabi; Quribah Umm al-Buhlil al- 
Asadiyah; a book was written by Umm al-Buhlil [entitled] Rare 


55 Al~Nadim apparently copied these names from old manuscripts. The names 
are evidently those of men acquainted with tribal legends and colloquialisms. 
Many of the names seem to be more accurate in the Beatty MS than in the Fliigel 
edition. The spelling of the names is according to those in Durayd, Geneal., and 
based on words in standard dictionaries. The Arabic text does not make clear which 
names were taken from al~Sukkari and which from other scholars. 

$4 Utne means “mother,” This list shows that some of the tribal women were 
scholars. Over several namics in this first group the Beatty MS has inserted al- 
Sukkari, suggesting that the name was obtained from. this scholar. 

8 Probably Ya‘gitb ibn al-Sikkit. 

$8 On’ the margin of the Beatty MS there is a note probably referring to this 
man, saying: “called al-A‘war ibn Bard’ al-Kilabi.” 

*? Another note in the Beatty MS may go with this name, saying: “Abi al- 
Qamagqim al-Faq ‘ashi, who was quoted by al-Kindni.” 
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Forms and Sources (Verbal Nouns\. from [what is written in] the 
handwriting of al-Sukkari. Ab&é Dithar al-Faq‘asi-—there is a section 
of his [book] Al-Hurgiyah;** Abii al-Kabas al-Bahili; Abii Salih 
al-Tai; Abd al~Kils (Killis) al-Namzi (Namari); Abii al-Samh al- 
Tai, who was one of the persons summoned. at the time of al- 
Mu‘tazz, so that he coald learn from him;® Abi al-Yad al-Kilabi: 
Aba ‘Ali al-Yamami, al-Ruhmi of the petiod of Qasitn [Abii 
Muhammad] al-Anbari, who quoted Abii ‘Ubayd al-Qisim; ‘Urn 
ibn al-Asbagh al-Salami; Abii Hajar ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mansiir 
al-Kilabi: from | what was written in] the handwriting of Ibn Abi 
Sa‘d. Harim ibn Zayd al-Kulaybi; Abii Zayd al-Mazini, who was 
quoted by Muhammad ibn Habib; Abi al-Nu‘man, an Arabian who 
was quoted by Muhammad ibn Habib; Abii al-Musallim al-Ghadi, 
who was quoted by Abii ‘Amr al-Shaybani in his [book] Rare 
Forts. 

Among the Arabian tribesmen, wlio were masters of literary 
style, there was Abii Mus- hir the Arabian, who was quoted by Aba 
‘Utbalt Jazw ibn Qatan al-Nabti. Among their masters of literary 
style there was also Abii al-Madrahi, author of the book Rare Forts, 
which I saw written in the handwriting of Ibn Abi Sa‘d. 


Persons Other than Members of This Group™ 

Abi Di‘amah al~Abst, a scholar who quoted [tribal poems and 
traditions} and whose origin was among the nomads. He dwelt for 
a long time with the townspeople, becoming attached to the Bara- 
miakal. I read from [what was written in] the handwriting of al- 
Yaisufe, saying that his name was “Ali ibn Burayd, |spelled] with a 
r@’ {r). Among his books there was Poctry and the Poets. 


Mu arraj al-Sadisi 
He was Mu‘artaj ibn, “Amr al-Sadisi al-Hli, surnamed Abi Fayd. 


This title is evidently given incorrectly by Fliigel and is very likely given erro+ 
neously i, the Beatty MS too. 

8 Evidently the Caliph called upon this tribal authority to help bis scholars under- 
stand tribal forms and vernaculars. 

4 Not only the names but also the arrangement follows the Beatry MS instead of 
Fliigel. ‘Two sentences below, the Barimakah were members of the Barmak. family; 
sec Glossary. 
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Written in the handwriting of ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Mu‘tazz I found, 
“Mu'arraj ibn “Arar -was descended from the children (clan) of 
al-Mu'arraj. His name was Marthid ibn al-~Harith ibn Thaw ibn 
Harmalah ibn “Algamah ibn “Amr ibn Sadiis.” He said, “Al-fayd 
is saffron.” It is also said to be the odor of saffron, while the verb 
[forms] fad, yufid, fayd(an), are used if someone dics. 

Abii Fayd was a friend of al-Khalil. He died during the year one 
hundred and ninety-five [A.p. 810/11] on the sare day on which 
there dicd Abii Nuteads. Among his books there were: 

Al-Anwa’; The Rare Forms in the Qur’in; Communities of the Tribes; 
Meaning. 


Al-Likyani, [called] Ghulim al-Kisa’i 

His name was ‘Ali ibn al-Mubarak, also said to be Khizim,® 
and he was surnamed Abii al-Hasan. He met with the scholars, the 
masters of style among the Arabians acquiring information from 
him.4 “TU Ubayd [Abii] al-Qasim ibn Sallim [also] learned from him. 
Among his written books there was Rare Forms. 


Al-Umawi 

His name was ‘Abd Allah ibn Sa‘id. He was not one of the 
Arabian literary menu, but he met with the scholars and entered 
among the tribes, deriving knowledge from the masters of style 
among the Arabians. Among his books there were: 


Rare Forins; Migrating with the Tent. 


Abii al~Manhal 
He was “Uyaynah ibn al-Manhal, one of those who quoted 
[poems and traditions]. Among his books there were: 


Drinks; Current Proverbs. 


* Before this name, the Beatty MS has what looks bike bal, probably implying 
“on the contrary,” or else it is a mistake meant to be ihn. 

*$ ‘The Beatty MS is not clear. It may be more correct to say that “he learned from 
the Arabian language experts.” 

85 Fusaha’ is usually rendered in this translation as “masters of litcrary style,” 
but in speaking of the tribesmen, it may be more correct to say “literary men” or 
“experts for pure tribal vernaculars.” 

&& "The Beatty MS omits Drinks, The Fliigel text adds, after Current Proverbs, 
“In another place [ found Current Verses,” 
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Al-Hirmazi Abt ‘Ali al-Hasan ibu ‘Ali 

This was how Muhammad ibn Da’tid quoted his name from 
Ibrahim ibu Sad. He was an Arabian tribesan and quoter [of 
traditions and pocms|], who weut to al-Basrah to live. He was 
connected with the Hirmiaz ibn Malik ibn ‘Amr’ ibn Tammi 
Tribe,*’ it being said that becaise he lived among tle Banii Hirmaz 
he was given their name. He was a poet and quoter [of traditions 
and poems]. 

Al-Hirinazi once said, “When a city woman was asked, ‘By what 
do you recognize the dawn?’ she said, “By the coldness of thie 
jewelry on my body.’ When a village woman was asked, ‘By what 
do you recognize the dawn?’ she said, “By the bursting forth of the 
flowers in the gardens.’ When a barbarous type of woman was 
spoken to, she said, ‘Tt loosens my bawels."""* Among his books 
there was The Disposition of Man. 


Abii al-“Amaythal 

He was an Arabian tribesman whose name was ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Khulayd, a protégé of Ja‘far ibn Sulaynian. “Al-'Amaythal” 1s the 
namie of a horse, one that has a long stringy tail and struts as he walks. 
He was tlie tutor of the sons of ‘Abd Allbh ibn Tabir in Kurdsin. 
Although his origin was said to be from al-Rayy, he spoke in a 
heavy way, giving a Bedouin articulation to his speech. 

He. used to say, “Il am a protégé of the Banti Hashimn.’® Sa‘d 
was the name of his grandfather, who was a protégé of al-Abbds 
ibu “Abd al-Muityalib. He served Tahir ibn al-Husayn and his son, 
‘Abd Allah. 

One day when he [Abii al-“Amaythal] went to him [‘Abd Allzh] 
and kissed his hand, ‘Abd Allah jokingly said, “You've scratched 
my hand with the sharpness of your moustache.” Then Abii al- 
‘Amaythal replied quickly, “A hedgehog’s quill doesn’t hurt a lion’s 


*? See Durayd, Geneal., p, 124. 

46 "The Arabic word for city 1s madinah and for village, dihqdn, but these are also 
placeaames (for Dihqin, see Yaqiit, Geog., II, 694). “City woman” might be “woman 
of al-Madinah.” “Village womai’ could he “woman of Dihqin,’ or also, “wife 
of a village headinan,” But as al-‘iljah (“harbarous’) is not mentioned as a place 
name by Yaqiit, the others are probably not meant as proper names either. 

*® The Baniti Hashim was the clan of the Prophet's tribe. 
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paw.” The bon mot astonished him [‘Abd Allah] so much that he 
ordered. a rich reward: for him. 
One day when he [Abii al-‘Amaythal] came to him [‘Abd Allah] 

and he was refused admittance, he said: 

I shall leave this door while admitraucc to it 

Remains as I now see it, uneil it grows somewhat easier; 

Even if I did not find a day to gain. permission for access, 

I found a way of avoiding a meeting.’* 


Whien this reached ‘Abd Allih it displeased him, so that he ordered 
that he [Abé al-“Amaythal] should be brought no matter in what 
way. 

Abii al-'Amaythal died duriug the year two hundred and farty 
[a.p. 853/54]. Among his books there were; 
What Agrees in Pronunciation but Differs in Its Meaning ;*! Resemblance; 
Current Verses (Tests for Migrating}; The Meaning of Poetry. 


“Abbad ibn Kusayb 

He belouged to the Banti ‘Amr ibn Jundab branch of the Bani 
al.‘Anbar Tribe.” Nicknamed Abii al-Khausa’, he was a quoter of the 
poetry of the Arabs and acquaiuted with their historical traditions. 


Al-Faq‘asi 
He was Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Asadi, who quoted 

[tribal traditions] about the Banii Asad Tribe, being learned in their 
great deeds and traditions. He was a poet, living as late as the time of 
al-Mansir and his successor. The sclolacs learned from him about 
the heroic deeds of the Banii Asad. In one of the verses of his 
poetry lie praised al-Fad] ibn al-Rubay':® 

People are varied in their circumstances, 

But Ibu al-R.ubay‘ is on a course which is one. 


Among his written works there was The Heroic Deeds and Poems of 
the Banii Asad. 


% Both the Beatty MS and Khallikan, H, 56, make the meaning of this passage 
clear, 

"1 This title is not in the Fliigel text and is squeezed into the Beatty MS, so that it is 
not entrely clear. 

%% Durayd, Geneal., p. 129. 

"8 Tbid., p. 157. 
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Ibn Abi Subh 

He was ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr ibn Abi Subh al-Mazini, an Arabian 
tribesman, who lived and died at Baghdad. He was a poet and master 
of literary style from whom the scholars derived knowledge, for 
like al-Faq'asi he had fresh information. 

Di'bil said, “Al-Fag‘asi went to a house where there was a feast, 
which was also attended by Ibn Abi Subh, the Arabian. As they 
were crowded at the entrance, Ibn Abi Subh got ahead, entering in 
front of Muhammad al-Fagq‘asi and saying: 


Oh, would that thou, mother of ‘Amr, 

Might see how I stand so as to excuse me, 

With my shoving al-Asadi’s shoulder away from me 

Quickly, in the Zabin Quarter. 

As though he were a lion in the house, 

He hurled at me with his eyebrows and eyes, 

So that if I had regarded the adversary’s right, 

The adversary would have prevented them from receiving me.” 


Rabi‘ah al-Basri 
He was a nomad who became a townsman and was both a poet 
and quoter of traditions. Among his books there were: 


What Is Mentioned in the Selection of Poetry and Rajaz;” Yearning of 
the Camel for the Homeland. 


Account of Khalaf al-Ahmar 

He was Khalaf ibn Hayyan surnamed Abti Muhriz, a protégé 
of Abii Misa al-Ash‘ari. It is also said that he was a protégé of the 
Banii Umayyah and, furthermore, that his origin was in Khurasin, 
from the descendants of Qutaybah ibn Muslim. He was one of the 
keenest of the collectors of poetic verse and a poet who wrote his 


74 The Beatty MS has variations, different from the Fliigel text. The “mother of 
“Amr” might have been the poet’s grandmother, as his father was ‘Amr. There is a 
play on words. “Zabiin” was a quarter of the city, but also “‘a struggle, with crowd~ 
ing.” Al-Fagq‘asi belonged to the Asad Tribe, and asad means “‘lion.” 

75 The translation follows the Beatty MS, which gives what scems to be al- 
khiyar (“selection’’), but might be al-jinaz (“‘funeral”’), Fliigel gives al-hayat (“lives’’). 
There are also other minor variations in this passage, but the translation follows the 
Beatty MS. 
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poetry in the vernacular of the nomads, plagiarizing them verse 
for verse. 

I read what was written in the handwriting of Ishaq ibn Ibrahim 
[al-Mawsili], who said, “I heard Kaysan the grammarian when he 
asked, “Oh, Abu: Muhriz, was ‘Alqamah ibn “Abadah Pre-Islamic or 
one of the Bani Dabbah Tribe?’”” Among his books there was, 
Biographies of the Arabs and What Is Said about Them in Poetry."® 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim|: Mention of the rest 
of the men who quoted and were Arabian tribesmen will be with 
the accounts of the grammarians and language scholars of al-Kiifah, 
if Allah so wills. 


An Account of the Yazidis according to Their Sequence 

The judge Abii Sa‘id, may Allah be merciful to him, brought out 
for me part [of a manuscript written] in the handwriting of Abi 
Bakr ibn al-Sarraj, which recorded: 


Abii ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn al-“Abbis al- Yazidi said, “Abii Muham- 
mad Yahya ibn al-Mubarak al-‘Adawi, known as al-Yazidi, was called 
‘al-Yazidi’ because of his friendship with Yazid ibn Mansiir, the maternal 
uncle of [the Caliph] al-Mahdi. Abi ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’ attached him 
[al-Yazidi] to himself [as a protégé] while Yazid ibn Mansiir attached 
him to al-Mahdi. His sons were: Muhammad ibn Abi Muhammad, the 
most famous among them, as he was the grandfather of Abii “Abd Allah 
and the family’s greatest poet; also Ibrahim; Ismail; ‘Abd Allah; 
Ya‘qiib; and Ishig; mentioned here in accordance with the sequence of 
their ages. Ya‘qiib and Ishaq were ascetics, learned in the Hadith of the 
Prophet. Four of them were preeminent because of their knowledge of 
language and Arabian colloquialisms. The members of the family who 
were boon companions of [the Caliph] al-Ma’miin were Muhammad and 
Ibrahim. Muhammad was their foremost member and the one who went 
abroad with [the Caliph] al-Mu'tasim when he journeyed to [engage in 
combat with] the Mubayyadah”? in Egypt. It was there where he died, 
whereas the others died in Baghdad. 


76 The Beatty MS gives Haydt al-‘Arab (“Lives or Biographies of the Arabs’), 
whereas Fliigel omits hayat, making the first words The Arabs, with an ungrammatical 
ending to the title. The original was probably as translated. 

77 A heterodox religious order, engaged in fighting against the caliph; see Mas- 
‘iidi, VIII, 33, 1403 Tabari, Annales, Part III, pp. 1504, 1561, 1563, 1564, 1589, 1639. 
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“Muhammad had twelve sons, the most important of whom were 
Ahmad; then ‘Abd Allah, called as a rule by his nickname ‘Abdiis; and 
al-‘Abbas, the father of Muhammad Abi “Abd Allah.78 These three 
were their father’s executors. There were also Ja‘far, ‘Ali, al-Hasan, the 
twins al-Fadl and al-Husayn, ‘Isa, Sulayman, “Ubayd Allah, and Yisuf. 
The most distinguished among these were Ahmad, al-‘Abbas, Ja‘far, 
al-Hasan, al-Fad], Sulayman, and “Ubayd Allah.”® 

“Ahmad died before the year two hundred and sixty [a.p. 873/74]. 
Al-‘Abbas died during the year two hundred and forty-one [a.v. 855/56], 
and ‘Abdiis somewhat earlier, He [‘Abdiis] was so addicted to amuse- 
ment and pleasure that his zeal culminated in his learning to play the lute 
and in teaching his two sons to play also. They were blessed with riches, 
Al-Fadl died in the year two hundred and seventy-eight [a.p. 891/92], 
and ‘Ubayd Allah during the year eighty-four [a.. 284: A.D. 897/98]. 
Al-Hasan died in Egypt, because he accompanied Abii Ayyiib, who was 
the vizier’s nephew [sister’s son] and the governor of Egypt. Ja‘far died 
at al-Basrah later than the year two hundred and thirty [a.p. 844/45] 
and Sulayman died in the year forty-five [A.H. 245: A.D. 859/60]. 

“Tt is not recorded that any of them quoted scholarly information, 
except for Abii ‘Abd Allah [Muhammad ibn al-‘Abbis al-Yazidi] and 
two of the sons of Ahmad ibn Muhammad. One of these was Miisa ibn 
Ahmad, surnamed Abii ‘Isa, and the other was ‘Isa, surnamed Abii 
Misa. They quoted from their father and Ibrahim ibn Abi Muhammad 
what the two of them heard spoken by Abii Zayd and al-Asma‘i.””®° 


The books which Abt Muhammad [al-Yazidi] wrote were: 


Rare Forms, composed for Ja‘far ibn Yahya; The Shortened and the 
Lengthened; An Abridgment of Grammar, composed for some of the 
sons of al-Ma’miin; Points and Signs [consonant points and vowel signs]. 


The compositions of Ibrahim ibn Abi Muhammad al-Yazidi: 


What Agrees in Pronunciation but Differs in Its Meaning; Building of 
the Ka‘bah; The Shortened and the Lengthened; Noun Forms in the 
Qur’an—he reached as far as ““Al-Hadid” [Stirah 57]. 


78 The Beatty MS gives Ibn Muhammad ibn Abi ‘Abd Allah, which seems to bea 
mistake. 

7° For the names of the members of this family, see Biog. Index, Yazidi. 

8° The Beatty MS is evidently more accurate than the Fliigel text in giving this 
passage. 
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The compositions of ‘Abd Allah ibn Abi Muhammad, surnamed 
Abi ‘Abd al-Rahman. [al-Yazidi]: 


The Strange in the Qur’an; An Abridgment of Grammar; Raising of 
the Tongue in Speech; Stopping and Starting. 


The composition of Ismail ibn Abi Muhammad al-Yazidi: 
Generations of Poets. The compositions of Abii “Abd Allah Muham- 
mad ibn al-‘Abbas ibn Abi Muhammad al-Yazidi; 


Abridgment of Grammar; Horses; Virtues of the Banii al-‘Abbis; 
Account of the Yazidi Family. 


Abi “Abd Allah al-Yazidi died in the year three hundred and ten 
[A.D. 922/23]. At the end of his life he was summoned to teach the 
sons of al-Mugtadir bi-Allah, whom he served for a time. I have 
been told that one of his friends met him after he had become 
associated with the ruler, asking him to read something quoted, 
whereupon he said, “T've persisted in giving it special attention, but 
I’m. too busy for it.’’* 


Account of Sibawayh, One of the Disciples of al-Khalil 

Our shaykh Abi Sa‘id, to whom may Allah show mercy, said 
that the name of Sibawayh was “Amr ibn ‘Uthman ibn Qanbar. 
He was a protégé of the Bani al-Harith ibn Ka‘b ibn ‘Amr ibn 
‘Ulah ibn Khalid ibn Malik ibn Udad.82 He was surnamed Abi 
Bishr, some however saying that his surname was Abi al-Hasan. 
Sibiiyah (Per., sibawayh) in Persian is the odor of the apple. 

He learned grammar from al-Khalil, who was his teacher, as well 
as from ‘Jsa ibn ‘Umar [al-Thagafi], Yiinus, and others. He learned 
the dialects (languages) from Abii al-Khattab al-Akhfash al-Kabir 
(the Elder) and others, too. 

‘He composed his book, unequaled before his time and unrivaled 
afterwards. I have read what was written in the handwriting of 


81 This was probably a commentary on the work of a well-known author, 
perhaps a commentary on one of Abii ‘Abd Allah’s own compositions. Cf, Khallikin, 
Ill, 51. The translation is based on the Beatty MS, which again differs from Fliigel. 
The meaning seems to be that although he tried to finish something he was writing, 
he was too busy instructing the sons of the caliph to complete his work. 

88 For al-Hiarith and ‘Ulah, see Durayd, Geneal., pp. 155, 237. 
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Abii al-“Abbas Tha‘lab, that forty-two persons cooperated in com- 
posing the Book of Sibawayh. Although Sibawayh was one of them, 
the principles and subjects were based on those of al-Khalil. 

Sibawayh came to al-‘Irag in the days of al-Rashid when he was. 
thirty-two years old and he died in Persia when he was somewhat 
over forty. Others say that [the purpose of] his coming to al-‘Iraq 
was to seck Yahyd ibn Khalid, who put him in touch with al-Kisa’i 
and al-Akhfash, who had discussions with him, checking [his answers] 
in connection with the questions which they addressed to him.® 
They summoned him [to be tested] in the presence of some linguistic 
authorities, who had come as a deputation to the sultan. These 
were Abii Fag‘as, Abii Dithar, Abi al-Jarrah, and Abii Tharwan. 
Verification was for al-Kisa'i, 

Al-Kisa@'i spoke with Yahya ibn Khalid, who granted him 
[Sibawayh] ten thousand silver coins (s., dirham), after receiving 
which he journeyed to al-Basrah and from there to Persia, where he 
died during the year one hundred and seventy-seven [A.D. 793/94]. 

In a source different from what was written in the handwriting 
of Tha‘lab it is recorded that if anybody desired to read the Book of 
Sibawayh with al-Mubarrad, he used to say, “Have you ridden 
through grammar, appreciating its vastness and meeting with the 
difficulties of its contents?” Al-Mazini, moreover, used to say, “If 
anybody wishes to compose a great book about grammar in 
addition to the Book of Sibawayh, he ought to be ashamed of him- 
self.” 


Account of al-Nadr ibn Shumayl 

He was al-Nadr ibn Shumayl ibn Kharashah ibn Yazid ibn 
Kulthiim ibn ‘Antarah ibn Zuhayr ibn “Umar ibn Julhumah ibn 
Hujr ibn Khuza‘ii ibn Mazin ibn Malik ibn “Amr ibn Tamim. 
Although his origin was at al-Bagrah, he lived at Marw al-Riidh 
in the region of Mazin.®4 He learned from al-Khalil and Arabians 
who were linguistic authorities. He died in the year two hundred 


88 AJ~Rashid was the Caliph Hiriin al-Rashid. Yahya ibn Khalid was the vizier, 
and the others mentioned were linguistic experts. 

8 A five-day journey from Marw (Merv) in Khuriasin; see Yaqtt, Geog., IV, 
§06. 
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and three or four [a.p. 818/19 or 819/20]. Among his books there 
was Al-Sifat (Descriptions), a large work comprising a number of 
chapters, from which Abi ‘Ubayd al-Qasim ibn Sallam drew material 
for his book The Strange in Compositions. 

I have read something written in the handwriting of Abi al-Hasan 
ibn al-Kufi, which confirmed what I myself remembered about the 
book Al-Sifat, so that I am not relying only upon what I myself 
saw in it. Ibn al-Kifi said: 


The first section deals with the character of man, liberality, generosity, 
and the qualities of women. The second section deals with tents, houses, 
descriptions of mountains and chasms, and utensils. The third section 
is entirely devoted to the camel. The fourth section deals with flying 
clouds, the sun and the moon, night and day, milks, mushrooms, wells, 
cisterns, well ropes, buckets, and a description of wine. The fifth section 
deals with planting, vines, grapes, the names of herbs, trees, winds, clouds, 
and rain. 


There were also some books of his which did not form a part of 
this volume:* 


Weapons; The Disposition of the Horse; Al-Anwa’; Meaning; The 
Strange in the Hadith; Al-Musafanah;®* Introduction to “Kitab al- 
‘Ayn’; The Jim (The J);®? The Sun and the Moon. 


Account of al-Akhfash al-Mujashii 

He was Abi al-Hasan Sa‘id ibn Masa‘dah, a protégé of the Bani 
Mujashi’ ibn Darim Tribe and one of the most famous of the 
grammarians of al-Basrah.8* He learned from Sibawayh, being one 
of his disciples, although al-Akhfash was the elder of the two. Thus 
he came into contact with the scholars with whom Sibawayh 
associated. 


85 In the Beatty MS Weapons and The Disposition of the Horse are squeezed in 
with the fifth section of the large volume AI-Sifat, but Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (7), 218, 
gives them as writte here. 

86 ‘This is the measuring of the watcr that covers a pebble, to give as a share to a 
member ‘of a desert band. 

8” This title and the one following are in Fliigel and YAqiit, Irshad, VI (7), 218, 
but are omitted in the Beatty MS. 

88 For the Banii Mujashi‘ Tribe, see Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, pp. 36 1. 19, 37 1. 17. 
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The way to the Book of Sibawayh was through al-Akhfash. 
Nobody is known to have studied the Book with Sibawayh and 
Sibawayh himself did not expound it. When, however, he died, 
the Book was studied with al-Akhfash. Among those who studied - 
it with him there were Abii ‘Umar al-Jarmi, Abii ‘Uthmin al- 
Mazini, and others besides them. 

Al-Akhfash died during the year two hundred and twenty-one 
[a.D. 836], later than the death of al-Farr@’. In his book, The Virtues. 
of Khurdsan, al-Balkhi said that his [al-Akhfash’s] origin was in 
Khwarizm. It is also stated that he died during the year two hundred 
and fifteen [A.p. 830/31]. Al-Akhfash quoted Hammad ibn al- 
Zibriqan. He lived at al~Basrah and among his books there were: 
Al-Awsat (Middle Size), about grammar; Commentary on the Meaning 
of the Qur'an; Measurings in Grammar; Prosody; The Four;®? 
Expositions; the large book,"Questions: the small book, Questions; 
Al-Qawafi; Kings;®° The Meaning of Poetry; The Full Stop; Voices; 
Description of Sheep, Their Colors, Remedies, and Ages. 


Account of Qutrub 

He. was Abi ‘Ali Muhammad ibn al-Mustanir, also spoken of as 
Ahmad ibn Muhammad, but the first rendering is the more accurate. 
He learned from Sibawayh and a group of the scholars of al-Basrah, 
being reliable in his statements. 

The qutrub is a small creature, crawling without resting. It is 
said that Sibawayh gave him [Qutrub] that nickname because of his 
way of greeting him in the early morning, for he said to him one 
day, “What are you but a qutrub of the night?” 

Qutrub taught the sons of Abii Dulaf al-Qasim ibn ‘Isa, and then 
his [own] son, al-Hasan ibn Qutrub, taught them after Qutrub died 
during the year two hundred and six [A.p. 821/22]. Among his 
written books there were: 

Meaning of the Qur'an; Derivations: Al-Qawafi; Rare Forms; 
Periods; Triple;®! Distinguishing; Voices: Descriptions (Adjectives, 

6° “Four” may refer to cases in grammar, words of four consonants, the four 
seasons, or perhaps to certain periods of the spring and autumn. 

% The title Kings in the Beatty MS looks more like malul than malik, so that it 


may mean “melancholy” or “fatigue.” 
91 ‘Three consonants, three dots, or some other meaning connected with linguistics. 
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Attributes); The Weak Letters in Grammar} Opposites [words of 
opposite meaning]; ‘The Disposition of the Horse; The Disposition of 
Man: The Strange in the Hadith; Refutation of the Heretics, about the 
metaphorical in the Qur’an; The Hamzah; Fa‘ala wa-Af‘ala; Inflection 
(Declension) of the Qur'an. 


Account of Abi ‘Ubaydah 

The shaykh Abii Sa‘id, may Allah be merciful to him, said, “Abi 
‘Ubaydah Ma‘mar ibn al-Muthanni al-Taymi was from the Taym 
of the Quraysh rather than Taym of the Ribab,®* for he was a 
protégé of theirs.” It is also said that he was a protégé of the Bani 
‘Ubayd Allah ibn Ma‘mar al-Taymi. 

We have been told that Abi’ Bakr ibn Mujahid related, saying: 


Al-Kudaymi recounted to me and Abii al-‘Ayna’, saying, “A man once 
said to Abii “Ubaydah, ‘Oh, Abi “Ubaydah, you have made records of 
people, penetrating into their genealogies, but by Allah you haven't in- 
formed me who your own father was and what was his origin!’ Then 
he said, ‘My father told me that his father was a Jew from Bajarwin.’’’®4 


I myself have read what was written in the handwriting of Abi 
‘Abd Allah ibn Muglah, that Abii al-‘Abbas Tha‘lab said: 


Abii ‘Ubaydah agreed with the doctrines of the Khawarij, so that when 
he read. the Qur'an he read it with reflection. He knew about the strange 
forms in the Qur'an, as well as the metaphorical in the Qur’in, but in 
spite of his learning, if he composed a verse of poetry he did not pay 
attention to its grammatical accuracy.” 

When he died no one attended his funeral, for he never used to greet 
a sharif or anybody else. He wrote the book Al-Mathdlib (Faults), in 
which he spoke of the faults of some of the things connected. with the 
Prophet,®* may Allah bless him and give him peace. 


Abi al-“Abbis [ Tha‘lab] said: 


*2 This title is omitted in the Beatty MS, 

*® For the tribal groups, see Enc. Islam, IV, 622; Mas‘tidi, IV, 223; Durayd, 
Geneal., pp. 111, 228. 

% For several towns with this name, see Yaqiit, Geog., I, 454. 

*5 This sentence has been translated freely, so as to make it readable. 

*6 The Arabic for the phrase ‘the things connected with the Prophet” is asbab 
al-Nabi. 
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Abii ‘Ubaydah lived to be nearly a hundred. He was heavy in speech, but 
possessed a knowledge of Islim and the Pre-Islamic period, and in his 
house there was a record of the Arabs. When he spoke with his friends, 
such as al-Asma‘i, Abii Zayd, and some others, he was curt®? while he 
was with them. Then, moreover, he was foul, unsound in religion and 


genealogy. 


I read what was written in the handwriting of ‘Allan al-Shu'ubi, 
that Abii ‘Ubaydah was nicknamed Sakht (Rigid or Overbearing). 
His origin was Persian. Abi “Ubaydah was born in the year one 
hundred and fourteen [A.D.732/33] and died during the year two 
hundred and ten [A.p. 825/26], or some say eleven. Abii Sa‘id has 
said the year eight and some say nine. Among his books there were: 


The Metaphor of the Qur’in; The Strange in the Qur'an; The Meaning 
of the Qur’an; The Strange in the Hadith; Embellishment (Al-Dibaj); 
Al-Baj (Tribute, Tax, Revenue); Animals; Imperfections (Al-Naqj is) ; 
Abna’ (Sons of) Wayl;®® Restrictive Ordinances (Penalties); Grave of 
Eternity (Hufrat Khuld);°® Mas‘id;!°° Al-Basrah; The Blessing (Infor- 
mation) of the Quoter [of Traditions]; Khurasan; Strifes of Qays and 
al-Yaman; Account of ‘Abd al-Qays: Account of Abna’ (Sons of) 
Baghid;!' The Khawarij of al-Bahrayn and al-Yamamah;!" Protégés; 
Stupidity; Owls (Al-Di‘in); Al-Tariiqah [girl (female) ready for mating] 5 
The Field of Rahit;°% The Contestants; The Combat; Account of 
al-Baras (the Sandy Desert) (or Account of al-Barrad [the standard of 
Ibn Qays}). 

Fugitives (Al-Farrarin) (or Al-‘Izazin [Noble], or Al-Ghirarin [Careless 
about Prayer]);! The Falcon; Pigeons (Doves); Snakes; The Eagle 
(Al-‘Ugab) (or Punishment [Al-‘Iqab]); Al-Nawakih;?° Al-Nawishiz; 


*? The Beatty MS has nataf, which means “picked out hair,’ but when applied 
to scholarship has the connotation of being brief or curt. 

8 For this tribe, sce Durayd, Geneal., p. 165. 

® Fliigel differs, 

100 "The fourth title of the last paragraph. of the list is Mas‘iid ibn “Amr and His 
Murder, Here, mas‘iid may refer to the samc Mas‘iid, or it may mean “prosperous.” 

101 For the tribe, see Durayd, Geneal., pp. 157, 167. 

102 Rebellious tribes in eastern Arabia and the Island of Bakrayn. 

103 A battle near Damascus in which the rebel supporters of Ibn al-Zubayr were 
beaten by the army of the Caliph Marwan, A.D, 684. 

104 ‘The Beatty MS differs here from Fliigel and, as the word lacks consonant signs, 
it may be one of numerous interpretations. 

108 These are unusual plurals. Perhaps al-nawdkip refers to marriage and 
al-nawdshiz to persons resurrected, 
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Al-Jabal ;°* Smooth White Stones [Used for Writing] ; Al-I‘tan (Severity 
[especially to a debtor]); Virtues of the Bahilah Tribe;!°” Heroic Deeds 
of the Azd; Horses; The Camel; Teeth; Al-Muhim (Protected [such 
as a walled-in plot of land]); The Planting; The [Nomadic] Migration; 
The Bucket; The Well Pulley; ‘The Saddle; The Bridle. 

The Bow; The Sword; Faults of the Bahilah Tribe;1°* Unusual 
Expressions; Dreams; Increments (Superfluities); Warrior Cavaliers; 
Completion of the Leader (Tammat al-Ra’is); Warriors of the Nobles 
(Ashraf): Poetry and the Poets: Fa‘ala wa-Af‘ala: Verbal Nouns; 
Faults; The Disposition of Man; Al-Gharaf [plant for tanning] (or 
Drowning [Al-Gharaq])? The Thorn (or Date Scrapings)+ Makkah and 
the Sacred Enclosure; [The Battles of] the Camel and Siffin;!* Aristo- 
cratic Families; Languages (Vernaculars)} Raids; Mutual Reproaches; 
Refuges. 

Al-Asdid (Adjacent Parts) (or Al-Addid [Words of Opposite Mean~ 
ings|); Heroic Deeds of the Arabs;“1 The Two Sandal Thongs; The 
Undutifuls Heroic Deeds of the Ghatafan;42 Trustworthy [Persons 
Keeping Their Word]; The Names of Horses; Invited Guests of the 
Arabs; The Assassination of ‘Uthman [the third caliph]; Judges of 
al-Basrah; The Invasion of Armenia; The Invasion of al-Ahwaz; 
Robbers of the Arabs; Account of al-Hajjaj [the governor of al-‘Iraq]; 
Story of the Ka’bah; The Heroic among the Quraysh; Excellencies of 
Persia (Excellencies of the Horse); Tithes of Slaughtered Animals 
(Sheep); Al-Hamalin al-Khimalat;* How the Populace Errs in Speaking, 

Salm ibn Qutaybah; Riistuqbadh;™4 Al-Sawad and Its Invasions 
Mas‘td ibn ‘Amr and His Murder; Who among the Governors 


106 This is different from the word in the Fliigel text. 

107 For Bahilah, see Durayd, Geneal., p. 164, and for Azd, see “al-Azd,” Enc. 
Islam, I, $29. 

108 Omitted in the Beatty MS. Perhaps confused with Virtues of the Bahilah Tribe, 
given in the previous paragraph. 

109 ‘These were two famous battles between ‘Ali and his competitors; see Glossary. 

410 The Arabic word here is probably an unusual plural (al-malawithat) indicating 
either places of refuge, or chicfs offering refuge. 

111 In the Beatty MS there is probably an crror, or this may be What Influences 
the Arabs. 

12 For this tribe see Durayd, Geneal., p. 164. 

118 These forms are clear in the Beatty MS, but they do not fit together. Al- 
hamalin (‘‘bearing”’) does not agree with al-khimdlat (“secrets”), The Fliigel text has 
al-hamalin wa’l-harmalat (‘‘masculine and feminine forms’’). 

14 A locality east of al-Kiifah, where al-Hajjaj made his headquarters for a time 
while he was ruling al-‘Iraq. Sce Yaqiit, Geog., II, 833. 
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(Workers) Gives Thanks and Gratitude; ‘The Strange [Forms] of the 
Tribes!5 of the Arabs; Naming of the Killings (Murderers) of the Bani 
Asad; The Plural and the Dual; Al-Aws and al-Khazraj Tribes; Muham- 
mad and. Ibrahim, the Two Sons of ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Hasan ibn al~Hasan; 
The Days (Ayyam), which included, from what is written in the hand- 
writing of al-Sukkari: The Days (Ayyam) of the Banti Yashkur and 
Information about Them;"* The Days (Ayyam) of the Bani Mazin and 
Information about Them; Similes (Proverbs);4’ Freeborn Women; 
Inflection (Declension) of the Qur’an. 


Among the Disciples of Abii ‘Ubaydah 

There was Dammidh Abi Ghassan, whose name was Ruff‘ ibn 
Salamah ibn Muslim ibn Rufi‘ al-“Abdi. He quoted Abu “Ubaydah 
and copied his books, learning from him about genealogies, historical 
traditions, and heroic deeds, 


Account of Abii Zayd 

His name was Sa‘id ibn Aws al-Ansari and he came from Sulbiyah 
al-Khazraj. Abi al-"Abbas al-Mubarrad said, “Aba Zayd knew a 
great deal about grammar, but not as much as al-Khalil and Sibawayh. 
Yiinus [ibn Habib] ranked with Abi Zayd in language study, and 
was more learned than Abt Zayd in grammar. As Abt Zayd 
knew more about grammar than al- Asma‘i and Abt ‘Ubaydah, he 
was called Abii Zayd the Grammarian.” 

Abi Sa‘id said, “I do not know of any of the scholars of grammar 
and language at al-Basrah, who derived information about the 
Arabs from the people of al-Kifah, except Abt Zayd, who quoted 
al-Mufaddal al-Dabbi.” 

In the beginning of the book Rare Forms, Abii Zayd said, “Al- 
Mufaddal al-Dabbi recited for me [a verse by] Damrah ibn Damrah 
al-Nahshali of the Pre-Islamic perjod; 


115 The word translated as “tribes,” bufiin, might also mean “‘subtribes.” For the 
tribal names which follow, see Durayd, Geneal., p. 258, for Asad; p. 259 bottom for 
Aws and Khazraj. 

116 For the Banii Yashkur, see Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, pp. 38, 47. For the Banii Mazin, 
in the title which follows, sce “Mazin,” Enc. Islam, Il, 433.« 

117 The order of titles in the list is different in the Beatty MS from the sequence in 
the Fliigel edition. The Beatty MS omits these last three titles. 
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She awoke after midnight blaming you for generosity, 
But my blame and censure is wrong for you. 48 


I read what was written in the handwriting of Ishaq ;1 


Abii Zayd said to me, “I came to Baghdad at the time when [the “Abbasid 
Caliph] al-Mahdi Muhammad began to reign 775 [a.p.] and the scholars of 
every land arrived with different branches of learning. I did not see 
anyone more keen about poetic verse than Khalaf [ibn Hayyan] or more 
erudite and devoted to his learning than Yénus [ibn Habib].” 


Abii Zayd died in the year two hundred and fifteen [a.p. 830/31]. 
Among his books there were? 


The Oath of ‘Uthman; Subterfuge and Joking; Confusion and Watering 
of Camels; Displeasing (Corrupt); The Naked (Al-Mu‘arri) (or The 
Comforter [Al-Mu‘azzi] or The Raid [Al-Maghz3]); The Camel; The 
Disposition of Man; Tents (Verses of Poetry); Rain; Water; Innate 
Qualities (Idiosyncrasies); Plants and Trees; Languages (Vernaculars); 
The Reading of Abi ‘Amr [ibn al-‘Ala’|]; Rare Forms; The Plural and 
the Dual; Diarrhea. 

Aristocratic Families; Pronouncing the Hamzah Lightly; Khuba’ah;12° 
Improvised Speech; Wild Beasts; Differentiation; Fa‘altu wa-Af‘altu; 
The Strange among Names; Marking with the Hamzah; Verbal 
Nouns; The Session; Celebrated and Noted; ‘The One (Unique) ;™1 
Dates; Description of Sheep; Description of Oral Ways of Speaking; 
Speech (Logic). 


Account of al-Asma‘i 

Thus saith Muhammad [al-Nadim]: I read what was written in 
the handwriting of Abu “Abd Allah ibn Muqlah: “Abi al~ Abbas 
Tha‘lab said that al-Asma was ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Qurayb ibn 
“Abd al-Malik ibn ‘Ali ibn Asma‘ ibn Muzabhir ibn ‘Amr ibn ‘Abd 
Allah al-Bahili.” It is quoted that someone said to Abii ‘Ubaydah, 
“Al-Asma‘i said to us, ‘My father used to travel with Salm ibn 


18 Cf, translation in Fleischer, in ZDMG, XII (1858), 63 top. 

119 Probably Ishaq al-Mawsili. 

120 The translation follows the Beatty MS, which varies from the Fliigel edition. 
This word is used in various ways for secluded women. It may mean “concealed” or 
have a technical use in connection with the hamzah. ~ 

181 These last five titles are given by Fliigel but omitted by the Beatty MS. 
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Qutaybah on. a horse of his.’” Abi “Ubaydah remarked, “Praise 
be to Allah and thanks to Allah, for Allah is greater [than His 
creatures]. One boasting of what he does not own is like a person 
wearing a false robe and, by Allah, the father of al-Asmai never 
owned any animal other than the one inside of his robe.” 

Our shaykh Abii Sa‘id said, “Abii al-"Abbis al-Mubarrad stated 
that al-Asma‘I was most keen about poetry and rhetoric, as was also 
Abé “Ubaydah, who excelled al-Agma‘i in his knowledge of gene- 
alogy, alehough al-Agmai knew more about grarmmiac than he did.” 
He [al- ‘Asmai] was surnamed Abii Said, the name of Qurayb [his 
father] being ‘Asim, surnamed Abi Bakr. 

Abii al-Ayna’ related, saying: 


Al-Asmail died at al-Basrah when I was present, during the year two 
hundred and thirteen [4.p. 828/29]. There invoked Aljah on his behalf 
al-Fad! ibn Abi Ishq , and | heard "Abd al-Rahman, his brother’s son, 
recite at the funeral, “To Allah we belong and to Him are we returning. 71a 
Then I said, “What matter to him ifhc has been called hone, in accordance 
with what Allah has made known to him?” 


It is also said that al-Agma‘i dicd in the year two hundred and 
seventeen | A.D, 832/33]. Among his books there were: 
The Disposition of Man; Types (Categories); Al-Anwa’; Markiug with 
the Hamzah; The Shortened and the Lengthened; Differentiation ; 
The Attribntes [of God] (Descriptions); Daors;!#4 “Al-Maysir and al- 
Qidah; The Disposition of the Horse; Harses; The Camel; Sheep; 
Tents and Houses; Wild Beasts; Fa‘ala wa-Af‘ala; Similes (Proverbs); 
Opposite Words [each bearing different nieanings]; Pronunciations 
(Dialects); Weapons; Languages (Vernaculars}; Waters of the Arabs. 

Rare Forms: Origins of Words; [Grammatical] Change and Sub- 
stitution; The Arabian Peninsula; The Bucket; Etyniology; [Nomadic] 
Migration; The Meaning af Poetry; Rajaz Poems; The Pala Tree; 
Plants and Trees; The Land Tax (Al-Kharaj); What Agrecs in Pronunci- 
ation but Differs in Its Mcanings The Strange in the Hadith—I saw chis 


a Qhur’dsy 22156. 

328 CF Filigcl, Gram, Schulen, p. 78. 

1@4 Probably the gates of Fleaven? Qur'an 48:40. 

6 ALmaysir was the drawing of arrows to obtain part of a slaughtered animal; 
see Richardson, Dictionary, po 1442. Al-giddh were 2rrows without heads used for 
fortune telling and gambling. 
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written in the handwriting of al-Sukkart, about two hundred leaves; The 
Saddle, Bridle, Halter, and Hobbling Rope; The Strange in the 
Hadith—-Uncnitired Words; Rare Forms of the Arabians (or Rare Forms 
af Inflection [Declension|); Masculine and Feminine, The Six Poems ;!*? 
The Seasons; Genealagy; Voices (Sounds); Names of Fermented Drinks; 
What the Arabs Say, Being Spread by the Peoples’ Mouths. 


Al-Agmaii worked over a large number of the poems of the 
Arabs, but notin a way pleasing to the scholars, because he minimized 
[the importance of] rare forms and abbreviated quotatians.2** 


The Son of the Brother of al-Asma‘t 

In the handwriting of al-Yazidi his name is written “Abd al- 
Rahmin, surnamed Abi Muhammad, but he was also said to have 
been surnamed Abii al-Hasan. He was not bright, but he was 
relied upon for what he quoted from his uncle and ather scholars. 
Among his books there was The Meaning of Poetry. 


Alimad ibn Hatim 

He quoted al-Asma‘i and was surnamed Abii Nasr. He also quoted 
Abii ‘Ubaydah, Abit Zayd, and other [scholars]. He died in the year 
two hundred and thirty-one [a-p. 845/46], when he was over 
seventy years ald. Amon g his books there were: 


The Camel: Verses of “Al-Ma‘ani”:#2° Horses; The Sown and the 
Palm; ‘Trees and Plants;8* First Milk after Giving Birth} and [Ordinary] 
Milk; Derivations af Names; Birds; How the Populace Errs in Speaking; 
Locusts. 


126 "This title is mot correct in the Fliigel text and the word translated as “halrer”’ 
is carclessly written, in the Beatty MS. ft must be al-burs, a kind of wooden camel 
halter. 

487 "This title and the ones which follow are not included in the Beatty M5, 

#28 ‘The word translated as “minimized” is probably given incorrectly in the Fligel 
text and is garbled in the Beatty MS, but the meaning, as translated, secins to be 
fairly clear. 

139 Probably Ma‘ani af-Shi‘r of al-Agma'l, Kitab al-Ma‘ani al-Kabir of Ibn Qutaybah, 
or some similar book. 

14 This title and the ones following are not in the Beatty MS, 
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Account of al-Athram, a Disciple™ of al-Agma‘? and Abii ‘Ubaydah 

He was Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn al-Mughirah al-Athram, who 
quoted a group of scholars as well as language authorities among the 
Arabian tribesmen. He quoted the books of Abii ‘Ubaydah and 
al-Asma‘i, from whom he was never separated. 

[Abii al’ Abbas] Tha'lab said, “We were with al-Athram, the 
disciple of al-Asma‘?, when he was dictating the poetry of al-Ra'7. a 
He continucd, “When he ended the session, Ya ‘qiib ibn al-Sikkit 
being one of those with him, he put down the manuscript from. his 
hand saying, ‘T must ask him [Ibn al-Sikkit] about a verse of 
al-Rai.” Then he [Tha‘lab}] went on to say, “I said to him 
[al-Athram ], ‘Don’t do that lest he has no answer and you humiliate 
him in the presence of the leaders of the scssion.’ But he [al- 
Athram | said, ‘It must be,’ as he jumped up exclaiming, “What do 
you say about this line of al-Rai? 

They rnminated the cud after their hunger, 
Leaving Dhii al-Abariq and pasturing at Haqil!”'™ 

He [Tha‘lab] said, “The shaykh [Ibn al-Sikkit] stammered and 
gulped, not answering at all. Then he {al-Athram] asked, ‘Whit do 
you have to say about another of his verses? 

Like the high-rising smoke of a lonely man, 
Hungry, causing wet thorn bushes to kindle.””!** 

Then he [Tha‘lab] continued, “He [Ibn al~Sikkit] relapsed into his 
state [of embarrassment] and we saw in his face disapproval and 
dissent. But al-Athram said (quoted), “The loaded | camel] seeks 
telief with the neck.’ Ya‘qiib [ibn al-Sikkit] exclaimed, “That's 
wrong, it’s with its chin!’ "Then al-Athram said, “You're trying to 
be the leading person in a hurry,’ and he went into his house.” 


281 He was called sahih of al-Agma‘l, and as he was inuch younger, it seems more 
accurate to translate this word as “disciple rather than “associate.” 

43 There are some differences with the Fliigel text? the verses are taken from the 
Beatry MS, For a better understanding of this first couplet, see R&T, Shi‘, p. 132 
(25); Yaqiit, Geog., 1, 72. 

4% For a bettcr understanding of this couplet, see RAT, Shi'r, p. 140 (59). 

184 ‘This story casts nruch light on medieval education, As 4 disciple or apprentice 
of ihe great grammarian al-Agma’l, the younger man ajl~Athraim was ambitious 
and successful. He was evidently teaching a class in poctry, not in 2 mosque or house, 
as was usual, but somewhere near his house, perhaps an open court, Me tried to show 
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Meaning of the Simile 

Ya'qiib [ibn al-Sikkit] said that if a camel is loaded and its burden 
becomes heavy, it will stretch out its neck and seek support with its 
chin (lean on its chin}, but in so doing it will gain no relief, So it is 
compared with a man who undertakes something or to whom sonic- 
thing happens from which he shrinks, and he secks the aid of one 
weaker than himself This is the simile. 

Al-Athram died during the year two hundred and thirty [a.p. 
844/45]. Among his books there were: 


Rare Forms; The Strange in the Hadith. 


Account of al~Jarmi 

[ read what was written in the handwriting of Abii al-Husayn 
al-Khazzaz: “Abii ‘Umar Salih ibn Ishaq al-Bajili [al-Jarmi] was 
a protégé “of Bajilah ibn Anmar ibn Irash ibn al~Ghawth, brother to 
al~Azd ibn al-Ghawth." Abi Sa‘id said that he [al-Jarmi] was a 
protégé of Jarm ibn Rabbian, Jarm being oue of the Arab tribes 
from, al-Yaman. 

He learned grarmmar from al-Akhfash and others, studying the 

Book of Sibawayh with al-Akhfash. Although he met Ydasus ibn. 
Habib, he did not meet Sibawayh. He learned about language from 
Abii Zayd, al-Asma'i, and their associates. Abii al-“Abbas al- 
Mubarrad said, “He was a protégé of Bajilah ibn Anmar.” Al-Jarmi 
died —.-.46 Among his books there were: 
Joy (Al-Farah) (or Al-Faraj or Al-Farkh); Structures (Al-Abntyah} ;8? 
Prosody, Abridgment of the Grammar of the Learned; The Strange 
in Sibawayh;'85 Al-Qawafi2®® The Dual and tle Plural; Structures 
and Inflection. 
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off at the expense of the Shaykh Ibn al-Sikkit, the tutor of the caliph’s son and a mat: 
of dignity. Tha‘lab was a younger man, but one of the great scholars of his genera- 
tion. His efforts to keep al-Athram from being rude failed, Al-Ahram tricd to 
show his pupils that he knew more lines of poctry than his senior, and was so con~ 
coited that he went into his house when Ibn al-Sikkit accused him of making an 
CFLORCOUS QUOtALION. 

188 For these trihes see Mas‘tidi, Hl, 148, 216. 

184 Al-Jormi died a.m. 225 (A.D. 840). The date is omitted in the Arabic text. 

447 Perhaps connected with a book of this name by Sibawayh. 

"8 The Fhiigel text has Commentary on the Strange in Sibawayh. 

18* ‘This title and the two which follow are not in the Beatty MS. 
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Account of al-Mazini 

His name was Bakr ibn Muhammad and he was from the tribe of 
the Banu Mazin ibn Shayban ibn Dhuhl ibn Tha‘labah ibn “Ukabah 
ibn Sa‘b ibn “Ali ibn Bakr ibn W2'il. His father was Muhammad ibn 
Habib, a grammarian and reader [of the Qur’an], mention of whom 
has already been made in the account of Abii Sawwar al-Ghanawi. 
Al-Wathiq brought al-Mazini from al-Basrah because of a poem 
sung by a slave girl in the following way: 


Is not, oh, tyrant, thy evil treatment of a man 
Who has greeted thee with a salutation injustice ?1#° 


When he [al-Mazini] reached Samarra and, entering into the 
presence of al-Wathiq, gave the verse its correct grammatical form, 
it happened to be in accordance with the opinion of al-Wathig, 
who bestowed upon him by the hand of Ahmad ibn Abi Duwad 
five thousand silver coins (s., dirham) and sent him home to al-Basrah. 
He died . Among his books there were: 


The Alif (The A) and the Lam (the L); Declension (Conjugation); 
Prosody; Embellishment (Al-Dibaj), contradicting the book of Abi 
‘Ubaydah; How the Populace Errs in Speaking; Al-Qawafi. 





Account of al~Tawwazi 

Our shaykh Abii Sa‘id, may Allah be merciful unto him, said 
that his [Tawwazi’s] name was ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn 
Hariin. According to what was written in the handwriting of Ibn 
Wada‘ ibn al-Fadl al-Asadi of the Quraysh, quoting Abu Sa‘id, 
he was a protégé of the Quraysh surnamed Abi Muhammad. 

He studied (read) with al-Asma‘i, quoted Abii ‘Ubaydah and other 
authorities, and mastered the Book of Sibawayh under Abt “Umar 


1440 For the Bani Mazin ibn Shayban Tribe, sec “Mazin,” Enc, Islam, III, 433. 
In the story which follows, al-Wathiq (caliph A.D. 842-47) was in his palace city at 
Samarra. His slave girl; who had been trained to recite poctry by the great scholar 
al-Mazini, recited the word of a poem in a way which the caliph believed to be correct. 
When his scholars disagreed with him, he sent for al-Mazini to come to Samarra 
from al-Basrah. The caliph was pleased when al-Mazini said that the girl had been 
correct, Authorities differ about the author of the poem and Fliigel gives some 
errors in his version. For this incident, see Zubaydi, Tabaqat, p. 923 Suyiti, Bughyat, 
p. 202; Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (2), 382: Khallikin, I, 265, 

141 This title and the one following it are not in the Beatty MS, 
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al-Jarmi. Abi ‘Ali al-Saffar told. us what he claimed to be true, 
saying 

Muhammad ibn Yazid [al-Mubarrad| said to us, “In the presence of 
‘Umarah ibn ‘Agil ibn Bilal ibn Jarir, I read to Abi Muhammad al- Tawwazi 
a selection from Jarir beginning: 


The dove was happy in the trees exciting me; 
For a long time may thou tarry in the branches and the forest verdure, 


until I came to this line: 


But the heart remaineth bound by longing 
For Jumanah or Rayyi, the Barren Place (al~‘Agir). 


“Then ‘Umirah, having Abii ‘Ubaydah in mind, said to al-Tawwazi, 
“What would your master say?’ Al-Tawwazi replied, “That they are 
two women [referring to Jumanah and Rayya].’ ‘Umrah laughed, 
saying, “These two, by Allah, are two sandy places to the right and left 
of my house!’ Then al-Tawwazi said to me,“ Write down what he said.’ ” 

He [al-Mubarrad] continued, “I refused out of respect for Abi 
‘Ubaydah, but he [al-Tawwazi] said, “Write, for if Abii ‘Ubaydah were 
present, he would accept this interpretation, as it is about the man’s own 
house.’ ’’142 

Al-Tawwazi learned so much from al-Asma‘i that he was called 
[al-Asma‘i] after him. He died . Among his books there were: 
Similes (Proverbs); Contraries (Opposites); Horses, Racing Them, 
Their Ages (Teeth), Their Young, Their Eyes, Exercising Them, and 
Which One Is Named for Its Mare: Fa altu wa~Af‘altu; Rare Forms. 





Account of al-Ziyadi 

Abii Sa‘id, to whom may Allah be merciful, said, “He was Abii 
Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Sufyan ibn Sulayman ibn Bakr ibn ‘Abd 
al-Rahman ibn Ziyad ibn Abih. He was a pupil of (read with) 
al-Asma‘i and other scholars and, although he studied the Book of 
Sibawayh, he did not finish it.” Among his books there were: 


An Exposition of the “Book” of Sibawayh; Similes (Proverbs); Points 
and Signs [consonant points and vowel signs]; The Writing of Historical 
Traditions; Names of the Clouds, the Winds, and the Rains. 


142 This passage shquld be compared with the poet’s anthology; see Jarir, 
Sharh Diwan, pp. 304, 305. ‘Umarah knew all about Juminah and Rayyi al-‘Agir, 
as he was a great-grandson of the poet Jarir, probably brought up in the old 
family home. 
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Account of al-Riyashi 

He was Abi al-Fadl al-"Abbas ibn al-Faraj, a protégé of Muhammad 
ibn Sulayman ibn ‘Ali al-Hashimi. Riyash was a member of the 
Judham Tribe“ and, as the father of al-‘ Abbas [al-Riyashi] was his 
[Riyash’s] slave, the name derived from Riyash was attached to him. 

He was a scholar of language and poetry who quoted al-Asma‘t 
copiously, also quoting other authorities. Abii al-Fath Muhammad 
ibn Ja‘far al-Nahwi (the Grammarian) said that al-Riyashi studied 
the first half of the Book of Sibawayh as a pupil of al-Mazini. 

Abii Sa‘id related to us, saying: 
Abii Bakr ibn Durayd said to us, “When I saw a warraq of al-Basrah 
reading [aloud] the book of logic by Ibn al-Sikkit, some people of 
al-Kiifah being present, I asked al-Riyashi, who was sitting among the 
warragiin, “What did he [Ibn al-Sikkit] say? [Al-Riy4shi replied,] ‘He 
said, ‘““We learned about language from Harashat al-Dibab and Aklat 
al-Yarabi', who derived a knowledge of language from the inhabitants 
of al-Sawad: akalah al-kuwamikh, al-shawdriz, and similar words.” ’ ”144 


With reference to the year during which al-Riyashi died, Abi 
Sa‘id said, “Abt Bakr ibn Durayd told us that it was the year two 
hundred and fifty-seven [a.pD, 870/71].” Among his books there 
were: 

Horses; The Camel; How the Names" Differ from the Words of the 
Arabs, 


Account of Abi Hatim al-Sijistani 

Abii Sa‘id said, “His name was Sahl ibn Muhammad. He quoted 
copiously from Abii Zayd, Abii ‘Ubaydah, and al-Asma‘i, being him- 
self a scholar of language and poetry.” Abii al-“Abbas al-Mubarrad 
related that he heard him say, “I read (studied) the Book of Sibawayh 
twice with [as a pupil of] al-Akhfash,” 

He had an excellent knowledge of prosody, was a prolific writer 
of books about language, or it is said poetry,!4* and was accurate in 


48 See Durayd, Geneal., p. 225. 

144 These words from the dialects of southern ‘Iraq cannot be identified. 

145 In the Arabic of the Beatty MS the hamzah is omitted, but the word given 
evidently means “names” or “nouns.” 

146 Perhaps this phrase should be translated as “with the speech of poetry.” One 
of the letters is unclear in the Arabic text, making the meaning uncertain, 
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quoting. Abi Bakr ibn Durayd depended upon him in connection 
with linguistics.'4” It has been told to me that he died during the 
year fifty-five [A.H. 255: A.D. 868/69] on a day of rain. Sulayman 
ibn al-Qasim, the brother of Ja‘far ibn al-Qasim, prayed for him 
when. he was buried to the right of the place of prayer of Hayyal 
al-Mayl. Among his books there were: 


How the Populace Errs in Speaking; Birds; Masculine and Feminine; 
Plants;48 The Shortened and the Lengthened; Differentiation ;™°® 
[Qur’anic] Readings: Stopping and Starting; Eloquence of Style; The 
Palm Tree; Contraries (Opposites); Bows, Arrows, and Archers; Swords 
and Spears; Planting and Going the Rounds at Night;15* Wild Beasts; 
Creeping Things; Spelling; Planting; The Disposition of Man; Incor- 
poration of Letters [to make a double letter]; First Milk after Giving 
Birth, Curds, and Milk; Generosity; Winter and Summer; Bees and 
Honey; The Camel; Herbs and Vegetables; Agreement [when one 
word follows another without altering the sense of the phrase]; Fertility 
and Drought; Contradictions of the Manuscripts [of the Qur'an]; 
Locusts ;!5! Yearning for the Homeland; Heat and Cold, Sun and Moon, 
Night and Day; The Difference between the Sons of Adam and All the 
Animate Creatures. 


Account of al-Mubarrad™ 
I read what was written in the handwriting of Abi al-Husayn 
al-Khazzaz, that: 


The name of al-Mubarrad was Muhammad ibn Yazid ibn ‘Abd al-Akbar 
ibn ‘Umayr ibn Hasanan ibn Sulaym ibn Sa‘d ibn “Abd Allah ibn Durayd 
ibn Malik ibn al-Hirith ibn ‘Amir ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Bilal ibn ‘Awf ibn 


147 The following sentence is found at this point in the Fliigel edition and in the 
margin of the Beatty MS: “Ibn Durayd said, ‘He was accomplished with books, 
clever and intelligent in explaining obscure passages.’ ” 

148 The Fliigel text has Trees and Plants. 

149 This title is written twice in the Beatty MS. 

150 This title is not in the Fliigel text. In the Beatty MS it seems to be Al-Zar‘ 
wa-al-Jawasan, which gives the idea of planting and guarding the crops at night, 

1681 Omitted from the Beatty MS. 

162 The Beatty MS gives al-Mubarrid, but in most of the translation the usual 
spelling, ‘al-Mubarrad, is used. YAqiit, Irshad, VI (7), 137, says that al-Mazini gave 
this man the nickname “Mubarrid” (meaning “‘cool-headed in establishing the truth”), 
but the scholars of al-Kiifah changed it to ““Mubarrad” (“‘chilly’’), the name by which 
the grammarian is known. 
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Aslam ibn Ahjau ibn Ka‘b ibn al-Harith ibn Ka‘b ibn “Abd Allah ibn Malik 
ibn Nasr ibn al-Azd, al-Azd said to be the son of al-Ghawth. Our shaykh, 
Abii Sa‘td, said that: 


Our shaykh, Abii Sa‘id, said that: 


After the generation of al-Jermi and al-Mdazini, graminar passed on to 
Abii al-‘Abbis Muhamimad ibn Yazid al-Azdi al-Thumali [al-Mubarrad], 
who was descended from the Thumélah, a subtribe of al-Azd2™ He 
learned grammar from al-Jarmi, al-Mazini, anid other scholars, developing 
the work of al-Mazini. 


it is said that he [al-Mubarrad] started studying the Book of 

Sibawayh with al-Jarmi, but completed it with al-Mazini. In the 
handwriting of al-Eakimi {there is the followmg quotation] from 
the book Device of the Men of Letters, which says: 


Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn al-Qisim said, “Al-Mubarrad was one 
of the Stirahiin™* of al-~Basrah who sweep the grounds. He was called 
‘Hayyan al-Siirahi,’ but as he traced his lineage to al-Yaman, al-Mubarrad 
mattied the daugliter of al-Hafsa al-Mughanni, this Hafs4 being a noble 
man. (sharif) of the people of al-Yaman.” 


Abii Sa‘id said: 


According to what Abii Bakr ibn al-Sarraj and Abii ‘Ali al~Saffar have 
told 1s about him {al-Mubarrad], his birth was during the year two 
hundred and ten [.p. 825/26] and he died in the year two hundred. and 
eighty-five [a.p. 898/99], when he was seventy-ninc years old. 


It is also said that his birth was during the year two hundred and 
seven [A.p, 822/23]. Al-S#li [Abi Bakr Muhammad ibn Yahy3] 
said, “I heard him say that.” He was buried in the cemetery of the 
Kiifah Gate. Among his books there were: 


Al-Kamil (The Complete);"* The Garden; Improvisation; Etymology; 
Al-Anwa’ and the Seasons; Al-Qawafi; Penmanship and Spelling; 


188 See Durayd, Geneal., p. 288. 

1 As this sect does not occur in Shahrastini, Baghdidi, Mas‘tidi, and other 
reference books, it is probably some local group at al-Bagrah. The Beatty MS, 
which has been followed here, gives the idea that it was a band who were sweepers. 

366 Recent Arabic editions of this famous book have been published by Dar 
al-Kutub and Maktabat Nahdat Migr in Cairo, and there is also the older edition 
put out by Kreysing of Leipzig in 1864. 
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Intraduction to Sibawayh; The Shortened and the Lengthened; Mascu- 
Jine and Feminine: The Meaning of the Qur’dn, known as Kitab al- 
Tamm (Entirety}; Proving the Readings [methods of reading the 
Qur’in|; Explanation of the Arguments of the “Book” of Stbawayh; 
Necessity of Poctry; The ‘Training of an Examiner;* The Letters in 
the Meaning of the Qur'an to “T2(T) Ha'(H)";8? The Meaning of the 
Attributes of Allah, May His Name Be Glorified: Praiseworthy and Vile; 
Pleasing Gardens; Names of the Calamities among the Arabs: The 
Coinpendium—he did not finish it; Consolation. 

Embellishiuent; Thorough Searching of the “Book’' of Stbawayh;1** 
Thorough Searching of “Kitib al-Awsat” of al-Akhfa sh35 Prosody: 
An Explanation of the Words of the Arabs, R escumg Their Pronuncia~ 
tion, Coupling of Theis Words, and Relating Their Mcanmg; How the 
Pronunciations of the Qur’in Agree, Though Their Meanings Differ; 
The Generatious of the Grammariaus of al-Basrah, with Accounts abont 
Them; The Complete Epistle;*° Refutation of Sibawayh; The Prin- 
ciples of Poetry; Inflection (Declension) of the Qur’in; Exhortation for 
Morality and ‘Truth; Qalitin and ‘Adnan [the basic Arab tribes]; The 
Excess Deleted from Sibawayh; Introductian to Grammar; Inflection 
(Declension}; The Speaker (The Rational Being); Superior and Dis- 
tinguished; Explanation of the Names of Allah the Almighty; The 
Letters; Declension (Conjugation). 


Among the Transcribers of al-Mubarrad!™ 

Ibn al-Zajjaj?, whose naine was Isma‘il ibn Ahmad, and al-Shashi, 
whose name was Ibrahim ibn Mubammad. 

Abii Sa‘id, may Allah have mercy for him, said, “In his {al- 
Mubarrad’s] time there appeared a group interested in the Book of 


186 "This probably refers to a scholar trained to examine old pocms and tribal 
vernaculats. 

187 TQ’ ha’ arc the letters which begin Sirah 20. 

388 “The word used in the Beatry MS seems to be qa‘r (“thorough searching”), 
followed in che translation, although Fitigel gives the word as ma‘na (“meaning”), 

189 For Kitab ab-Awsit fi al-Nahw of al-Akhtash (the Middle}, sce Yiqiit, Irshad, 
VI (4), 244. 

166 "This title and those following are in the Fliigel edition but not in the Beatty MS. 

441 This is perhaps a misprint, meant to be instead the grammiatical forms 4b 
Fi‘il wa-al- Maf ‘il, 

268 ‘The word translated as “transcribers” is a1, unusual form, but it probably refers 
to the ewo men inentioned in the first phrase, who copied al-Mubarrad’s manuscripts. 
The other persons mentioned under this heading were not transcribers. 
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Sibawayh, but they did not have (produce) a book equal to his, | 
mean to that of al-Mubarrad2® An example fof those interested in 
Sibawayh] was Abii Dhakwan al-Qasim ibn Ismail. Abii Dhakwan 
wrote a book, The Meaning of Poetry, which was quoted by Ibn 
Durustiiyah. We happened to go to Siraf at the time of al-Zanj1 
Ie was ecudite, an authority on historical tradition, and the inember 
ofa group [of scholars]. Al-Tawwazi was the lusbaud of the mother 
of Abii Dhakwin. 

[Another] example was ‘Ubayd ibn Dhekwin, surnamed Abi 
"Al, who lived at “Askar Mukran1?® aud amiong whose books there 
were Contraries,°* Reply of the Silencer, Oaths (Divisions) of the 
Arabians. [Another] example was Abi Ya‘la ibn Abi Zur‘ab, a 
friend of al-Mazini, who was eminent, a scholar of grammar and 
language, and trustworthy in his quoting. One of his written books 
was A Compendium of Grammar, which lie did not finish. 


Amoug the Scholars of al-Bagrah 

Abii Ja‘far Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Rustun ibn Yazdiban 
al-Tabari, who belonged to the generation of Abii Ya'ld ibn Abi 
Zur'ah. Aniong his books there were: 


The Strange in the Qur'an; The Shortencd and the Lengthened; Mascu- 
line and Feminine; Form of the Hamzah; Declension (Conjugation); 
Grammar. 


An Example [of Those luterested in Sibawayh]: Al-Ushndndani 

He was surnamed Abii ‘Uthmiu and was quoted by Abii Bakr 
ibn Durayd, whom he met at al-Basrah. Among his books there 
were: 


The Meaning of Poetry; Verses (Tents) of the Arabs. 


263 This evidently refers to AL-Kamil, the first title in the list of books in the account 
of al-Mubarrad, 

14 For Siraf, see Yiqtit, Geog., Ill, 211. For the Zan} Rebellion, see Glossary. 

“5 A well-known town of southern Persia; see Yiqit, Geog., IH, 676-77. 

166 "This title is not included in the Beatty MS. On the margin the following 
note js inserted: “Abit Bakr Mubamnunad ibn al-Basan ibn Marwan quoted through 
Abii Dhakwin the book Opposites from al-Tawwazi.” This evidently refers to 

fab ale Addad of al-Tawwazi. 
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An Example: Al-Mabriman 
He was Muhammad ibn “Ali ibn Isma‘il, surnamed Abii Bakr, 

who was oue of the people of al-“Askar.2®” He had a dialogue witli 
Abii Hashim about instruction for explaining Sibawayh, which with 
the desire aud help of Allah we shall mention?“ Among lis books 
there were: 
The Letters “Ayn (Eyes, Springs); Graramat Compounded according to 
the Weak Letters; An Explanation of the “Book” of Sibawayh, which he 
did not complete; An Explanation of the Arguments (Proofs) of the 

“Book” of Sibawayh; The IHustrious Book of Streams (Events); 
Description of Thanks to the Beneficent. 


Account of al-Zajjaj 

He was Abii Ishaq Ibrahim: ibn Muhammad al-Sari (Surri) al- 
Zajjaj, the first pupil (leading disciple) of al-Mubarrad, with whom he 
studied. Whoever, moreover, wished to become a pupil of al- 
Mubarrad first of all explained to him [al-Zajjaj] what he wished to 
study. Later al-Zajjij rose higher to be with “Ubeyd Allah ibn 
Sulayman [the vizier] and then with [the Caliph} al-Mu'tadid, 
whose children he taught. 

The reason for his connection with al-Mu'tadid was that some of 
the court companions described for al-Ma'tadid the book Com- 
pendium of Speech, which Malibarah al-Nadim wrote. The name of 
Mahbarah was Muhammad ibn Yahya ibn Abi ‘Abbad, surnamed 
Abi Ja‘far. The naine of Abii ‘Abbad was Jabir ibn Zayd ibn al- 
Sabbah al-“Askari. He [Muhammad ibn Yahya] was highly cultured 
and a court companion. of al-Mu'tadid."* When he composed his 
book in the form of tables, al-Mu'tadid ordered [his vizier | al-Qasim 
ibn “Ubayd Allah to find out who could explain these tables. So he 
[al-Qasim] sent to Tha‘lab, exposing the niatter (problem), but he 
[‘Tha‘lab] did not undertake the solution of the tables, saying, “I 
am. not acquainted with this problem, but if you wish [me to work 


16? For a“Askar, see Yagiit, Geog., IE, 676-77. 

196 "This sentence is omitted in the Beatty MS. 

19 "This is probably al-majari, which usually means “streams” or “events,” but 
here may have a more technical meaning. It could be e+majazi (“metaphorical”). 

170 It is noe perfectly clear to whom the pronouns refer, but it seems logical to 
interpret the passage as translated. 
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on| Kitab al-'Ayn |of al-Khalil], it is avaiable, and there is no 
quoting (public presentation) of it.” Then he [al-Qasim] wrote to 
al-Mubarrad, asking him to explain ic [the Compendium of Speech], 

but he answered that the book was a Jong one, involving labor and 
toil, whereas he had grown old, with resulting weakness. But [he 
said], “If you will turn it over to my friend Ibrahim ibn Sari [al- 
Lafjaj| 1 hope that he cai1 accomplish the task.” Al-Qasim neglected 
to mention, al-Zajjaj to al-Mu'‘tadid until al-Mu‘tadid pressed him. 

Then he informed him of what Tha‘lab and al-Mubarrad had said 
and that the matter should be entrusted to al-Zajjaj. Al-Qasim did 
this [referred the commentary to al-Zajjaj}P™! and al-Zajjaj said, 
“Although I do not yet have the manuscript and have not yet seen 
the tables, 1 will undertake the work.” 

When, therefore, he ordered him to work on two parts)? 
al-Zajjaj borrowed books about language from Tha'lab, al-Sukkari, 
and others, because he did not know much about language. He 
interpreted all of two parts, having it written in. the handwriting of 
al-Tirmidhi al-Saghir Abii al-Hasan. After he had bound it and 
brought it to the vizier, the vizier took it to al-Mu'tadid, who was 
delighted with it and ordered that three hundred gold coins (., 
dinar) should be bestowed upon him. He also commanded hin to 
write a commentary on the entire book, When al-Zajjaj had 
finished this, no manuscript was issued to any place other than the 
library of al-Mu'tadid, 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: This commentary 
appeared during the misfortunes of the sultan, apart by itself. We 
saw it and it was on fine paper.?”? It is said that because of it al- 
Zajjaj received a high position, there being assigned to him an 
allowance ainong the court companions, an allowance among the 
legal authorities, and an allowance among the scholars—about 
three hundred gold coins (s., dindr). 


171 The Beatty MS clearly implies this insertion. 

172 The Beatty MS, differ ing from Filigel here, gives al-thund’i. In this spot, 
the word may mean “two parts” or “half,” alehough it more often means “double,” 
ox has some technical signification, 

#8 This manuscript may have been saved from the palace library when Almad 
ibn Buwayh took Baghdad and blinded the caliph a.n. 945/46, or else when al- 
Mu‘tadid died, probably due to poisoning. 
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Al-Zajjaj died on Friday, the eleventh night from the end of 

Jumada al-Akhiraly [the eighteenth day of the sixth Muslim month] 
during the yeat three hundred and ten [a.p. 922/23]. Among his 
books there were: 
What He Explained in the “Compendium of Speech’’;!" Meaning of 
the Qur'in; Etymology; Al-Qawafi; Prosody; Differentiation; The 
Disposition of Man; The Disposition of the Horse; Abridgment of 
Grammar: Fa‘altu wa-Af‘aleu; What Is Inflected and What Is Not 
Inflected; Commentary on the Verses of Sibawayh; Rare Forms. 


Account of Ibn Durayd 

Abii al-Husayn al-Duraydi, who was one of his young mien 
especially attached to him, said, “Aba Bakr [Ibn Durayd], to whom 
may Allah show inercy, said to me, “I was born at al-Basrah on 
Salil Street (Sikkat Salih) during the year two hundred and twenty- 
three |a.p. 837/38].’” 

He was Abii Bakr Muhammad ibn al-Hasan ibn Durayd ibu 
‘Achtyah ibn Hantam ibn Hasan, the son of Hamami, whose name 
came from that ofa village in the region of “Umiaa called Hamama 
aud who was the son of Jarw ibn Wasi‘ ibn Wahb ibn Salamal: ibn 
Jusham ibn Hadir ibn Jusham ibn ZAlim ibn Hiadir ibn Asad ibn 
‘Adi ibn “Amr ibn Malik ibn Fahm ibn Ghinim ibn Daws ibn “Adnan 
ibn ‘Abd Allah ibu Malik ibn Nasr ibn Azd ibn al~Ghawth. After 
living at al-Basrah he [Tbn Durayd| went to ‘Uman, where he dwelt 
for a while, He moved on to Jazirat Ibn “Umiarah, where he spent 
some time, and then went to live in Persia. Finally he came to 
Baghdad, where he settled down.?”® 

He was learned in the language and poetry of the Arabs, for he 
studied with the scholars of al-Basrah, learning from men like Abi 


1% This was probably 2 commentary on the work of Mudanmad ibn Yabyi. 

175 The names of this gencalogical series belong to trihes, which are dealt with in 
Ibn Durayd’s own book, Al-Ishtigdg (see Bibliography). His biography should be 
compared with the accounts in Khallikan, IH, 37, and Yaqit, Irshad, VI, (6), 483. 
ibn Durayd was born at al-Basrah about a.p, 838. When he was about 32 years old 
the Zanj Rebellion occurred, so he left home and spent some 12 years in ‘Umin in 
southeastern Arabia. When the rebellion ended a.p. 883 and he was about 44 of 45 
years old, he returned to al-Basrah. Perhaps Jazirat Tha “Umarah was a suburb of 
al-Bagrah, where the other biographies say he lived. Finally he went to Persia and 
then Baghdad. 
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Hatim. [al-Sijistdni], al-Riydshi, al-Tawwazi, and al-Ziyadi. Abt 
Bakr [Ibn Durayd], moreover, quoted the book Musdlamat al- 
Ashraf (Gestures of Friendship of the Nobles), written by his paternal 
uncle al-Hasan ibn Muhammad. He died at Baghdad during the 
year three hundred and twenty-one [a.p. 933/34], and was buried in 
the cemetery known as al-' Abbasiyah on the cast side to the rear of 
Siiq al-Silah (the Weapon Bazaar).17* Among his books there were: 


Al-Jamharah (The Main Part, The Collection), about the science of lan-~ 
gnage, which had diversities in its transcribing, with many additions and 
deletions, for he dictated some of it in Persia and also dictated some from 
memory at Baghdad. When the dictation was inconsistent, he added and 
subtracted. What he dictated to his pupils (young men) in Persia is 
known to be the beginnin g of the book, whereas the complete form, which 
is regarded as reliable, is the last transcription. The last person. to make tire 
transcription correct, in his copy, was Abii al-Fath ‘Ubayd Allah ibn 
Alimad the grammarian, who wrote it from a number of mannscripts 
and read it over with him [Ibn Dnrayd] 2? 

Saddle and Bridle; Etymology (AlIshtiqaq);1"* Large Book of the 
Horse; Smali Book of the Horse; AlAnwi’; The Gathered: The 
Acquired; Errors in Speaking; Arab Pilgrims; What He Is Ques- 
tioned about in Specch and Is Answered by Him from Memory—'Afi 
ibn Isma ‘il ibn Harb compiled it under his supervision (collected it from 
him); Languages (Vernaculars); Weapons; The Strange in the Qur'an, 
which he did not complete; Training of the Scribe, similar to the book of 
Ibn Qutaybah—as he did not complete more than a rough draft, nothing 
resulted that can be relied upon; ‘The Borrower of Passages (The 
Quoter);!7° The Jeweled Girdle; Fa‘aleu wa-Af‘altn; Description of 
Clonds and Rain. 


Abé al-Husayn al-Duraydi said to me: 


I was present when Abii “Ali ibn Muqlah [Muhammad ibn “All| and Ibn 
Hafs!®° were studying, with Abii Bakr [Ibn Durayd], the book of 


478 See Yaqiit, Geog., Il, 194. 

177 ‘This book, which reseinbles a dictionary, was published in. Hyderabad, India, 
1926-27, with the ctle Jamharat al-Lughah. 

78 See Bibliography. 

179 "This title and the oncs following it are omitted in the Beatty M5, 

189 Fliigel gives Abii af, the Beatty MS gives Ibn Hats. This man was perhaps 
some scholar of secondary importance, who lived ducing the laste half of the ninth 
and the carly tenth centurics. 
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al--Mufaddal ibn Salainah in which he refutes al-Khalil. He [Ibn Durayd] 
was saying, “Abu Talib [al-Mufaddal] told the truth about one thing 
which he happened upon, but Abii Talib made an erroneous statement 
about another matter.” Then I saw this passage, which Ibn Hafs collected 
on about one hnndred leaves, his version being mediocre. 


Account of Ibn al-Sarraj 
Ibn Durustiiyah, [surnamed] Abi Muhammad, said: 


He was one of the brightest of the young men of al-Mubarrad, with 
sharpness of intellect and quickness to comprehend. Al-Mnbarrad was 
fond of him, keeping him near him, explaining things to him, mecting 
him. in private and social gatherings, and enjoying his company. 


He went on to say: 


One day I saw [bn al-Sarriij when he had joined al-Zajjaj, being trans- 
ferred to him [as a pupil] after the death of al-Mubarrad. As some man 
asked al-Zajjaj about a certain matter, he said to Ibn al-Sarraj, “Answer 
him, oh, Abii Bakr!” He [Abii Bakr ibn al-Sarraj| replied to him making 
a mistake, Then al-Zajjaj stopped him saying, “By Allah, if I were at 
home Pd beat you, but the people here won't stand for that. We were 
just comparing you for brightness and quick nnderstanding with al-Hasan 
ibn Raja’ and then you make a mistake over this sort of a question!" 
So he [Ibn al-Sarraj] answered, “You've beaten me, oh, Abii Ishag 
[al-Zajjaj], and you've trained me, but I’ve been neglecting what I 
studied while reading this book”—he meant the Book of Sibawayh~- 
“because Pye been diverted from it by logic and. music, bnt now P'm 
going baek [to Sibawayl and grammar|.” He did return, writing the 
baoks which he composed and causing the leadership to fall to him after 
al-Zajjaj passed away. 


He died in the year --———-.451. Among his books there were: 


The large book, Roots (Fundamentals};** Collection of Roots; The 
Small Compendium; Etymology; Commentary on Stbawayh; Proving 
of Readings [arguments for ways of reading the Qur’an]; Poetry and 
the Poets; Winds, Air, and Fires The Camel; Sequences in Historical 
Traditions and Reports 


18 The date of his-death, omitted in the manuscript, was A.D. 929. 

18 This probably refers to the roots or origms of words. 

18° Here miapdsaldt, translated as “sequences,” may refer to unbroken seqnences 
in handing down traditions, or-else to conjunctions used in relating traditions. 
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Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibu ‘Isa al-Rumtmdnt said, “When Ibn al-Sarraj 
was present, his book which he wrote about roots was mentioned 
and some speaker said that it was better than the book Tips ovisation 
(Al-Mugtadab).#®* Abi Bake [Ibn al-Sarrij} replied, ‘Don’t say that,’ 
and recited: 


But she wept first, and her weeping moved me to weep with hier, 
And I said, the first one is the best one.”"? 


Account of Abi Sa‘td al-Sirafi, May Allah Show Mercy to Him 
The shaykh Abii Muhammad, may Allah strengthen him,'*® said 


to meé: 


Abii Sa‘id al-Blasan ibn “Abd Allah ibn al-Marzuban was of Persian 
origin. His birth was at Sirif, where he started lus search for learning, 
but he left before he was twenty years old, going to “Uman. After 
engaging in legal work there he returned to Sirf, later inoving to 
al-“Askar, where he dwele for a time, and fell in with Muhammad ibn 
‘Umar al-Saymari, the theologian, with whom he associated and whom he 
liked best among all his friends. 


He was an authority for the law according to the codes of the 
‘Trigi scholars, and was the successor of the judge Abii Muhammad 
ibn Ma’raf’*? his grammar teacher, serving as a judge first on the 
East Side, then for both sides, and again for the East Side. The legal 
authority al-Karkhi used to meet with him and, being fond of him, 
formed for him a circle (class) in which he interpreted the law. His 
birth was before the year seventy [A.H. 270: A.D. 883/84] and he 
died between the first two ni ights of Rajab [the seventh Muslim 
month] during the year three hundred and sixty-eight [ap. 
978/79|.18° Among his books there were: 


18 This was a well-known book of al-Mubarrad. 

185 A more literal translation is “superiority is to the first.” 

486 This was probably the shaykh Abii Muhammad ibn Abi Sa’id, who was 
perhaps a son of Abu Sa‘id al-Siraff. The word “strengthen” is given in different 
forms in the Beatty MS and Fitigel text. 

187 "14s grammar teacher” is only in Pltigel. 

488 Abii Sa‘id al-Sirafi served as judge on different sides of the Tigris at Baghdad, 
The Fliigel version gives his birth as before A.p. 903; the translation follows the Beatty 
MS, which is probably correct, as Suytiti, Bughyat, p. 221, says he interpreted the 
law for fifty years. 
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Commentary on Sibawayh; The Alfait (The A’s) at the End of a Line of 
Poetry and of Stopping; Accounts of the Grammarians of al-Basrah; 
‘The Origins, about grammar, three hundred leaves; Stopping and Start- 
ing;8° The Art of Poetry and Good Style; Commentary on the 
"*Magsitrah”}*° of Ibn Durayd. 


Account of Ibn Durustiiyah!™ 

Abii Mubammad ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn Durustiiyah 
met al-Muberrad and Tha’lab, from both of whom he recerved 
instruction. He was distinguished and learned in many of the 
sciences of the inhabitants of al-~Basrah, to whom he adhered with 
zealous loyalty. He wrote A Refutation of al-Mufaddal ibn Salamah 
and Consideration of “Kitab al-“Ayn.” He died some time after the 
year three hundred and thirty [a.p. 941/42|.2° Among his books 
there were: 


Directions, about grammar; Guidance, a comanentary on al-Jarmi; 

A Commentary on Eloquent Style; Training of the Writer (Scribe) ;3™ 
Al-Matammim; Masculine and Feminine: The Svrteaed and the 
Lengthened; Spelling; The Strange in the Hadid; The Meaning of 
Poetry; The Living and the Dead; The Mcdiation between al-Akhfash 
and Tha'lab in Connection with the Meaning of the Qur’in, with the 
Point of View of Abii Mullamunad [Tba Durasti yah} with Regards to the 
Matter; Commentary on the ’Mufaddaliyat,” which he did not finish; 
Commentary on the Seven, which he did wot finish; Meaning in the 


18? “This title and the one which follows are not in the Beatty MS. 

10 Al-Fifwist does nat include this title in the list of books written by Ibn Durayd, 
but Yaqitr, Irshad, Vi (6), 480, gives as the title of one of his books Kisab al-Magsiir 
wa-al-Mamdid ("The Shortened and the Lengthened”). 

1#1 See the Biog. Index for additional spellings of this name. 

ist The Beatty MS omits the date. The translation is taken from Fliigel. Zubaydi, 
Tabaqgat, p. 127, wives AH. 347 (A.D. 9$8/59) as the year of the scholar’s death. 

193 As part of this title the Beaity MS gives what must be either alinetmam or 
ab-nyuttarnmis, which would give the meaning The Training of a Finished Scribe (or 
The Training of a Scribe Who Completes). This translation follows Fitigel, which gives 
Ai-Mutammin as a scparate title, in which. case it may refer to the poet of that name} 
see Biog. index. 

194 "This refers to the famous anthology of poetry; see Nicholson, Literary History 
of the Arabs, p. 94, and the Bibliography under Mufaddal. The title which follows 
must tefer cither to the Seven Readers of the Qur’dn, or else to the Mu’allagit 
(sce Glossary). 
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Qur’in, which he did not finish; Commentary on al-Shay’, which he 
did not finish;! The Secrets of Grammar, which he did not finish; 
Commentary on “Al-Mugtadab,” which he did not finish ;1% Criticism 
of the Book of Ibn al-Rawandt about the Grammarians; Refitation of 
Barzakh al-‘Arddi;}8? The Seasons (Ages), which he did not finish; 
Refitation of Tha‘lab concerning “Disagreement of Grammarians” :19* 
An Accomit anid Explanation of Quss ibn Sa‘idah; An Exposition of 
Specch and Its Structure,’ which he did not finish. 

Refitation of bn Khalawayh concernmg the Whole and the Part: Re- 
futation of fbn Mugsim concerning his “Ixhtiyar” ;2°° Contraries (Oppo- 
sites); Accounts of the Grammarians: Refutation of al-Farra’ concerning 

“Meaning”: Collection of Prosody; Argument for the [Qur’anic] 
Reader; E xplanation of the Poem of Shubayl ibn “Azrah; his epistle to 
Najih al-Tidliini, concerned with exalting Arabic; a statement to Ibn 
Qutaybah concerning “Mistakes of Scholars’;°* Refntation of Abii 
Zayd al-Balkhi concerning Grammar; A Refutation of Whoever Speaks 
of Supplementary Letters? and Says That There Is an Extra Letter in a 
Word; The Triumph of Sibawayh over All of the Grarnmarians—this 
book comprised a number [of sections} | but he did not finish itz: A Refitta- 
tion of Whoever Has Transmitted “Kitib al“Ayn” from al- -Khalil; 
Controversy of Sibawayh with al-Mubarrad.?“ 


Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn ‘Isi al-Rurmmdni, May Allah Show Mercy 
to Him 
Aba al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn ‘“Isi ibn ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd Al&h®* the Gram- 
marian. traces his origin to Simarri, but was born at Baghdad during 
the year two hundred and nincty-six [A.p. 908/909]. He is one of 


495 Ab-shay’ probably signifies “the will (of Allib). 

196 Al-Mugtadab was a book written by al-Mubarrad. 

187 "The first part of this name may be Nazral instead of Barzakh. 

388 Title of a book by ThaTah: 

149 Fliigel gives nagd’ (“purity”), which may be more correct than band‘ 
(“structure"}. 

#0 This title is not mentioned with Ibn Mugqsim. Instead of a book, it may 
meau “freedom of will,“ as Ibn Mugsim was heretical in. his thinking, 

#1 ‘This refers to the book of al-Farra’ enticed Mearting of the Qur'an. 

%? Title ofa book by Ibn Qutaybah. 

3 ALzawd'id (“supplementary letters“) are ten letters which can be added to 
the basic forms of Arabic. words. 

204 This title is omitted by the Beatty MS. 

203 The Beatty MS omits “ibn “Abd Ailah.“ 
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the most illustrious of the grammarians of al-Basrah and theologians 
of Baghdad, skilled in many of the studies (sciences) connected with 
the law, the Qur'an, grammar, and theology, and prolific, moreover, 
in authorship and composition. 

Most of the works which he composed were taken, by dictation 
from. him, being still extant at the time this book is being formed, 
We shall mention at this point his compositions concerning grammar, 
language, and poetry, but list his books on theology in their proper 
place, doing the same with the law. 

Commentary on Sibawayh; Criticism of Sibawayh; Aimsof the “Book?” 
of Sibawayh; 208 Basic (Elemental) Questions in the “Book” of Sibawayh; 
Commentary on the “Tntroduction” (Al-Madkhal} [about gramniar] of 
al-~Mubarrad; Commentary on the Questions of al-Akhfash, the Younger 
and the Elder;*°* Comiunentary on the “Abridgment” of al-Jarmi;#™ 
Commentary on “The [Small] Compendium” of fbn al-Sarraj; Com- 
mentary on “The Alif (The A) and the Lim (The L)” by al-Mazini; 
Declension (Conjngation); Spelling; Brevity in Grammar; The Snbject 
in Grammar; the large book, Eeymology; the small book, Etymology; 
The Alfat (The A’s) in the Qur‘in; Brevity of the Qne’an; Commentary 
on the Book “Roots” by Ibn al-Sarrij.2°° 


Al-Farisi, [surnamed] Abi ‘Ali, May Allah Show Mercy to Him 

He was al-Hasan ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Abd al-Ghaffir, the gram marian, 
who died before three hundred and seventy [A.D. 980/81}. Among 
his books there were? 


Beneficial (Corrected) Questions, in which he refutes al~Zajja/—it is 
known as The Neglected; Argument That the Seven Readers Were the 
Imams of the Cities, as Designated by Abii Bakr Ahmad ibn Miisi ibn 
al-‘Abbas ibn Mujahid, with Whom May Allah Be Well Pleased; The 


a6 “The word “aims (aghrad) may be instead “expositions” {a ‘ra¢). 

0? "Phe Arabic for “younger™ and “elder may indicate instead “small” and 
“Sarge commentaries, Questions (“Masa‘tl’) ix not included with the titles of the 
books of al-Akhfash the Elder, the Middle, or the Younger. 

#4 The full tide of this book by al-Jarmi is Abridgment of the Grammar of the 
Learned. 

2? The full title of this book is The Large Book of Roots (“Kitab al-Usil al-Katir®), 

210 'This date is omitted in the Bearty MS. 
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Recollection (Record); Elucidation in Grammar; Verses (Tents) of the 
Arabians; Digest of Governing Words in Declension (Conjugation); 
Baghdadi Questions ;#"* Halabi Questions; Shirazi Questions. 


#% This title and the one which follows are not in the Beatty MS. 

432 These three titles arc written in small letters under the list of books. Before 
each title there are the words “and to hun.” The name “Baghdad?” is not written, 
correctly, “Halahr’ refers to Aleppo. ‘These titles were perliaps added by the sime 
sctibe who transcribed the Beatty MS, but after he had written down the original 
passage about al-Farisi. ft is also possible that the book titles were added at a later 
time by a different scribe. 


In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


The Second Section of the Second Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihrist with accounts of the scholars. This section includes 
accounts of the grammarians and language scholars of al-Kiifah.? 


Thus saith Muhammad Ibn Ishig [al-Nedim]: We discussed the 
scholars of al-Basrah first, because [scientific] knowledge of Arabic 
was derived from them and also because al-Basrah was established 
before al-Ktifah.? 


Account of al-Rw’ asi 

{ read [something written] in the handwriting of Abii al-Jayyib, 
which stated that the name. of al-Ru’asi was Muhammad ibn Abi 
Sarah, and that he was surnamed Abii Ja‘far but called al-Ru’isi 
because of the large size of his head. As he used to dwell at al-NiF? 
he was also called al-Nili. He was the first scholar of al-Kiifah to 
write a book about grammar. 

Tha'lab said, “Al-Ru’asi was the teacher of al~Kisa’f and al- 


at 33 


Farra’,” Moreover, al-Farra’ said: 
When al-Kis#’i went to Baghdad, al-Ru’Ssi said to me, “ALKisi’i has 
1) $3 ° 4 
gone and you are more steadfast than he is.” When 1 [also] went to 
Baghdad, I saw al-Kisa’i and asked him some questions connected with 


‘ The Beatty MS contains the words, “In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the 
Compassionate,” but Fliigel omitsthem. The Beatty MS omits the words “‘the second 
chapter.” For al-Kiifah, see Fliigel in ZOMG, XII (1859), $77. 

* Al-Basrah and al-Kiifah were established as military camps. Al-Bagrah became 
a town with buildings about a.p. 638 and al-Kiifal: about a.p. 670. The first gram-— 
marian at al~Basrah lived during the seventh century, whereas al-Rv’Asi lived in the 
eighth century. 

2 A suburb of al-Kiifah near ancicnt Babylon; see Yigiit, Geog. [V, 86x. 
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al-Ru’asi. When he answered me in disagreement with my point of 
view, I winked at a group of scholars from al-Kiifah who were with me. 
Then he said, “What's the matter with you? You haven't agreed [but] 
perhaps you're one of the people of al-Kiifah,.” I replied, “Yes.” Then 
he said, ““Al-Ru’asi states thus and thus, but it is not correct. You have 
heard the Arabs say thus and thus,” until he came to my question and I 
convinced him. 

This al-Ru'asi was a righteous man. Once al-Ru’asi said, “Al- 

Khalil sent to me asking for my book, which I sent to him. He read 
it and then wrote his own book.” It is [also] said that in the Book 
of Sibawayh there spoke al-Kifi, meaning al-Ru asi.5 Ibn Durus- 
tiyah said, “Tha‘lab thought that al-Ru’asi was the first of the 
erammarians of al-Kiifah to compose a book about grammar.”” He 
died . Among his books there were! 
Al-Faysal (Judgment, Division), which many have quoted; The Diminu- 
tive [a form in grammar]; The Meaning of the Qur’an, which is quoted 
to this day; the large book, Stopping and Starting; the small book, 
Stopping and Starting. 





Account of Mu‘adh al-Harra’ 

From [what is written in] the handwriting of Abi al-Tayyib, the 
brother of al-Shafi‘s: 
Mu ‘adh al-Harra’ was the paternal uncle of al-Ru’asi. He was Abi 
Muslim Mu‘adh al-Harra’, said to be surnamed Abii ‘Ali, one of the 
protégés of Muhammad ibn Ka’b al-Qarazi. His father called him Abi 
Muslim, but when he had a child, whom he named “Ali, he was surnamed 
for him. 


Mu‘adh was a friend of al-Kumayt, whom he advised to keep 
clear of Khalid [ibn ‘Abd Allah] al-Qasri, saying, “He is strongly 
prejudiced against the Mudariyah.” When al-Kumayt did not take 
his advice and Khilid arrested him, putting him in prison,* Mu‘adh 
lamented the occurrence, saying :* 


4 Kitab al-‘Ayn, the first Arabic dictionary. 

5 This may mean that in the Book of Sibawayh, Sibawayh said “‘al~Kiifi,” meaning 
“al-Ru’asi.” 

6 Because a contemporary poet received a large gift for flattering Khilid, the 
governor of al-‘Iraq, al-Kumayt also tried to flatter him. But Mu‘idh warned him 
that he belonged to the tribe of Mudar, was a Shi‘ and an ‘Iraqi, whereas Khalid 
belonged to a hostile tribe, was a Sunni and a Syrian; see Khallikan, IH, 371, 372. 
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I advised you, but if counsel goes too far for the advised, 
it is rarely accepted; 

You repudiated what was guidance for you and there distressed you 
a disaster contrary to what you hoped for, 

Thus there befell something different from what you desired, 
contrary to it, with far-reaching and enduring affliction, 


When. his [Mu‘adh’s] saying reached al-Kumayt he [al-Kumayt] 
wrote to him: 


I see you as one offering water to the sea, 
Bringing to the sand of Yabrin’ sand for trading. 


Mu'adh al-Harr’’ lived until the days of the Baramakah. He was 
born at the time of Yazid ibn “Abd al-Malik and died during the 
year in which the Baramakah fell, which was the year one hundred 
and eighty-seven [a.p. 803]. He had children and grandchildren, 
all of whom died while he lived on. No books of his are known. 


Account of al-Kisa’i 

He was Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Hamzah ibn “Abd Allah ibn 
‘Uthman, called Bahman ibn Firiiz, said to have been surnamed Abii 
‘Abd Allah. He was from al-Kifah and learned from al-Ruw’ asi and 
a group [of other scholars]. He went to Baghdad, where al-Rashid 
placed him with his two sons, al-Ma'miin and al-Amin. 

I have read what was written in the handwriting of Abi 
al-Tayyib, stating that: 


Al-Rashid observed al-Kisa’i without being seen by him. Al-Kis3’i 
arose to put on his slippers, when he needed them for some purpose, but 
al-Amin and al-Ma’miin got hold of them first and put them on for him. 
Then he kissed their heads and hands, making them promise not to do it 
again.§ When al-Rashid sat in his audience hall he said, ‘““Who among the 
people is the most honored by service?” They replied, “The Commander 
of the Faithful [the caliph], may Allah exalt him!” He said, “No, but 
rather al-Kisa'i, for al-Amin and al-Ma’miin serve him.” Then he told 
them the story. 


7 See Yaqut, Geog., IV, 1005. 
8 Al-Kisa’I was tutor to the two sons of Hariin al-Rashid. Handling shoes and 
slippers was regarded as a menial duty for slaves and humble servants. 
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It is said that when the diséase of al-Kisa'i became serious at 
al-Rayy, al-Rashid began to visit him, constantly returning to him. 
One day he heard him [al-Kisa'i] recite: 


Fate has made you settle in Dhii al-Nujayl, 
But it has been shown to me, as I swear by my father, 
that you shall not have Dhii al-Nujayl as a residence. 
Your abode should be in Dhii Bagar al-Himi, 
But how can Dhii Bagar be compared with the 
place of pilgrimage (al-muzdar) 2° 


Al-Rashid came out saying, “By Allah, al-Kisa’i has died.”” When 
they asked him, “How is that, oh, Commander of the Faithful?” 
he replied, “He told me that a nomad who was staying with him 
fell ill and, using this verse as an illustration, died while he was with 
him.” It is said that al-Kisa'i did die on that day. 

He was called ‘‘al-Kisa’i’” because he used to attend the class of 
Mu‘adh al-Harra’ at which the others wore cloaks, whereas he wore a 
kisa’ and mantle.!° He died at al-Rayy in the year one hundred and 
ninety-seven [A.D. 812/13], both he and Abi Yiisuf the Judge being 
buried on the same day. Among his books there were: 


The Meaning of the Qur’an; Abridgment of Grammar; [Qur’inic] 
Readings; Numbers; the large book, Rare Forms; the medium-size 
book, Rare Forms; the small book, Rare Forms; Terminations and 
Connections in the Qur'an; Disagreement of Numbers; Spelling; 
Nouns; Poems of Contention and Their Forms; Forms of Surnames in 
the Qur’an; Letters.4 


® The Beatty MS; the Fliigel edition; Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (5), 198; Zubaydi, 
Tabagat, pp. 141-42; and Tha‘lab, Majalis Tha‘lab, pp. 544-45, give these lines with 
variations. The couplet mentions two localities. For Dhii al-Nujayl, see Yagiit, 
Geog., IV, 764.1. 20; for Dhii Bagar al-Hima, see Yaqiit, Geog., I, 699 ll. 19-21. 
Al-muzdar is a Persian word. 

10 In this sentence “cloaks” (hulal) very likely refers to costumes composed of 
shirt, inner robe, and large outer cloak. A kisd’ was probably a short cloak over the 
shoulders. “‘Mantle” (rida’) is in the Fliigel version. In the Beatty MS there is instead 
a word which seems to be riirmdadi; it cannot be identified and may be a mistake. 
These names for garments signified different types of cloaks and mantles in different 
regions. For kisd’, see Khallikan, II, 238. 

11 This title is omitted in the Beatty MS. 
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Nasr ibn Yisuf 
He was a friend of al-Kisa’i, a grammarian and philologist, among 
whose books there were: 


The Camel; The Disposition of Man.!* 


Among the Scholars of al~Kiifah 

Abii al-Hasan al-Ahmar, not Khalaf* lived before and after 
al-Kisa'i. He started ahead of him, studying under al-Ruw’asi, but 
reading [the Qur’in] according to al-Kisd’i, Among his books 
there were; 


Declension (Conjugation); Sure Knowledge of the Masters of Literary 
Style.14 


Among Their Scholars Also, and Those among Them Who Quoted 

Khalid ibn Kulthiim al-Kalbi, who according to what was written 
in the handwriting of Ibn al-Kifi handed down [traditions about] 
the poems and the tribes, being versed in the genealogies, surnames, 
and times of the people. He also wrote works about the poems and 
tribes. Among his books there were: 


Poets Who Are Remembered; Poems of the Tribes, dealing with a 
number of tribes. 


Account of al-Farra’ 

Abi Zakariyah ibn Ziyad al-Farra’, a protégé of the Bani 
Mingar Tribe, was born at al-Kiifah. According to [what is written 
in] the handwriting of Salamah, al-Farra’ was called al-‘Absi. From 
[what is written in] the handwriting of al-Yisufi [he was called] 
Yahya ibn Ziyad ibn Qawi-Bakht® ibn Dawar ibn Kidanar. 
According to [what is written in] the handwriting of Abii ‘Abd Allah 
ibn Muqlah: 


12 Seco 1d title not included in tke Beatty MS. 

38 See Biog. Index, Khalaf ibn Hayyan al-Ahmar. The Fliigel text has Ahmad, 
but the Beatty MS gives al-Ahmar, which is correct. 

14 Second title not included in the Beatty MS, 

15 This name and the ones which follow are Arab transliterations of Persian 
names and probably inaccurate. Compare with Suyiiti, Bughyat, p. 411. 
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Abi al-‘Abbas Tha‘lab said that the reason why al-Farra’ dictated his 
book about meaning [Ma‘ani al-Qur’an] was because a friend of his, 
‘Umar ibn Bukayr, who was attached to al-Hasan ibn Sahl,!* wrote to 
al-Farra’, ““The Emir al-Hasan ibn Sahl may ask me one question after 
another about the Qur’an, which I shall be unable to answer. Do you 
think that you can collect some answers for me, or write a book, so that I 
can refer to what you have done?” 

So al-Farra’ said to his associates,1” “Meet together, so that I can dictate 
to you a book about the Qur'an.” Then he appointed a day for them and, 
when they came together, he joined them. There happened to be a man 
in the mosque who was accustomed to give the call to prayer and to 
read [the Qur’an] to the people during worship.1® So al-Farra’ turned to 
him, saying, “Recite the Fatihah of the Book,!® so that we can explain 
it!” Then he went through the entire book, the man reading and al-Farra’ 
explaining. 

Abii al-‘Abbas [Tha‘lab] said, “No one previous to him was his equal 
and I don’t suppose anybody will surpass him.” Abii al-‘Abbis also said: 
“The reason why he dictated Al-Hudid was because a number of the 
associates (students) of al-Kisa’i came and asked him to dictate to them 
some verses about grammar, which he proceeded to do. At their third 
meeting some of them said to the others, ‘If this kind of thing, which is 
like teaching grammar to small boys, continues, the best thing to do will 
be to get clear of him,’ which they did. Then he became angry, saying, 
“You asked me to hold a session (class), but when I took my seat you held 
back. By Allah, I'll keep on dictating grammar, even if only two show up!’ 
So he dictated this [book] for sixteen years. Never was there seen a‘book 
in his hand except once, when he was dictating the chapter “Mulazim’ 
from a manuscript,”2° 

Abii al-‘Abbas [Tha‘lab] also said, “Al-Farra’ held sessions for the 
people in his mosque next to his house, opposite to where al-Wagidi 
lived,” He also said, “Al-Farra’ used to philosophize in his compositions 
and literary works, so as to insert philosophical terms in his diction.” 


He [al-Farr3’] spent most of his time at Baghdad, where through- 
out his life he collected [fees]. Then, when it was the end of the 


18 The vizier of the Caliph al-Ma’miin. He died A.D. 851. 

17 "These associates were probably his students. 

18 Evidently al-Farra’ taught in a mosque near his house. It was the custom to 
give lessons in a mosque in medieval times. 

19 'This is the opening siirah of the Qur'an, 

20 This probably refers to the sixth chapter of the book Al-Hudiid. 
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year he went to al-Kufah, where he stayed for forty days among his 
people, to whom he distributed what he had collected, showing them 
kindness. 

Nothing is quoted from his poetry except these verses which Abi 
Hanifah al-Dinawari has quoted from al-Tuwal: 


Oh, governor over a jarib of land, with nine doorkeepers,*! 

Seated in the midst of a ruin, in which he is served by a doorkeeper, 
Never before have we heard of the doorkeeper of a ruin; 

Eyes shall not disclose me to you at a door, 

For one like me does not endure the repulse of doorkeepers. 


While on his way to Makkah al-Farra’ died, during the year two 
hundred and seven [a.p. 822/23]. Among his books there were: 


Meaning of the Qur'an, which he composed. for “Umar ibn Bukayr— 
four parts;?? Splendor, which he wrote for ‘Abd Allah ibn Tahir; Lan- 
guages (Vernaculars); Noun Forms in the Qur’an; The Plural and Dual 
in the Qur'an; Stopping and Starting; The Excellent; Instrument for 
Writing; Rare Forms, quoted by Salamah and Ibn Qéadim; Fa‘ala wa- 
Af‘ala; The Shortened and the Lengthened; Masculine and Feminine. 


Titles of Al-Hudid4 
I copied them from [what was written in] the handwriting of 
Salamah ibn ‘Asim in the following sequence: 


The Arabians, about Arabic Roots; Al-Nasb [form of relation] Derived 
from the Verb; The Definite and the Indefinite; Min wa-Rubb (‘From’ 


1 A jarib is 144 square yards. The word here translated as doorkeepers is hajib 
(pl., hujjab). The term is often translated as “chamberlain,”’ but here evidently refers 
to the official who met people at the door and decided whether or not to give them 
access to the governor, Cf. the free translation in Khallikin, IV, 67. 

* The Beatty MS omits “four parts.” 

23 The Beatty MS omits this title and the two which follow. It also gives the 
sequence of titles somewhat differently from the order in the translation, which 
follows the Fliigel edition. 

% The Beatty MS gives “Titles of Al-Hudid” as a subheading under al-Farra’, 
Al-Hudiid being a well-known book on grammar by al-Farri’, Hudud may be trans- 
lated as “definitions”; hadd is the singular form. Each title is introduced by the word 
hadd; this word is omitted in the translation. The first title may be Declension 
(Conjugation) (““AI-I‘rab’’). 
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and “Perhaps’};* Numbers; Invariable and Variable (Mulazamah wa- 
Hall);** Al—Imid [a pronoun between the subject and predicate]; The 
Transitive Verb; In [2 particle} and Its Sister Particle, Kay wa-Kay-la 
(In Order that’ and ‘Lest’}; Hatta (Until,’ ‘So That’); Instigating 
(Al-ighra’); Al-Du'd’ (Calling, Addressing [as in prayer]); The Two 
Forms of Niin (N), Heavy and Light;2’ Interrogation; Division; ‘The 
Answer; Alladhi, Man, wa-Ma (‘Who,’ “Who?,’ and “What’); Bubb 
wa-Kam ("Perhaps’ and ‘How Many?); The Oath; Double and Dual ;?* 
The Call (Proclamation). 

The Elegy; Al-Tarkhim [dropping the last letter of a noun]; An 
(‘That’) Spelled with Alif (A); Idh, Idhd, and Idhan [forms of ‘f’]; 
What Docs Not Mention Its Subject; Law (‘If,’ ‘Notwithstanding’) in 
Construction and Separate;?® Narrative; Making the Diminutive; 
Al-Nisbah (form of relationship] :*° Spelling; Referring Back; Verb 
with Four Consonants: Verb with Three Consonants; A Word Declined 
from I'wo Places; Making a Double Letter (Incorporation Together); 
Marking with a Hamzah; Structures; The Plural; The Shortened and 
the Lengthened; Masculine and Feminine; Fa‘ala wa-Af‘ala; The Inter- 
diction; Stopping and Starting; What [Form] Is Current and What Is 
Not Current. 


Mention of Those Who Were Famous among the Associates of 
al-Farra’ 


Ton Qddin 
Abdi Ja‘far Muhammad ibn Qadim was an associate of al-Farra’. 
He taught al-Mu‘tazz before he [al-Mu‘tazz] became the caliph 


45 In the Beatty MS this title is nor properly written. 

46 Fliigel gives muldzamat rajl, which is a legal term, and does not seer to belong 
to grammar. The Beatty MS is not clear, but suggests muldzamah wa-hall, which 
might also be translated as “invariable and free to change.” 

2? The Beatty MS omits “and lighe.” 

#8 ‘The word given as “double” is not clearly written in the Beatty MS. 

*® This title is in the Beatty MS, where it is not clearly written. Fitigel omits it. 

* ‘The Fliigel text gives. instead Al-Tathatyah (‘Forming the Dual”). 

%t Yhis word translated “declined” may be cither mne‘rab or miu‘arrab. Te might 
also mean “Arabicized,” but here probably means “declined.” 

82 For the word translated as “current,” Fliigel gives yafzd, implying substitution, 
whereas the Beatty MS has yajrad, giving the idea of being in use. 

%* ‘The word translated as “associates” probably means “pupils.” Alshough the 
name “Ibn Qidim” is not given as a separate title in the Arabic, as is the case with 
the two names which follow, these three were probably the pupils. 
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[ A.D. 866]. When he did administer the caliphate he sent a messen ger, 
who coming to him [Ibn Qadim] when he was an aged shaykh in 
his home, said, “I ani a messen: ger of the Commander of the Faith- 
ful.” He [ibn Qadim] replied, * “There is no Commander of the 
Faithful in Baghdad,” meaning that they were seeking to a ppoir at 
one. Then he [the messenger] said, ““T'o the contrary, al-Mu‘tazz 
has started to rule.” 

As al-Mu'tazz disliked him [Ibn Qadim] because of his harsh 
disci pline, he feared the impulsi veness [of the caliph]. Accordingly, 
after saying to his family, “Peace be unto you,” he set forth and did 
not return to them. This was during the year two hundred and 
fifty-one [A.p. 866]. Among his books there were: 


Sufficiency, about grammar ;* The Strange in the Hadith; Abridgment 
of Grammar. 


Salamah ibn ‘Asim 

Salamah ibn ‘A sim, surnamed Abii Muhammad, was an associate 
(pupil) of al-Farra’, being a scholar of al-Kiifah. He was reliable in 
his quoting and an authority on grammar. He quoted all of the 
books of al-Farra’, without deviating from him, and died while 
conversing with him. Among his books there were: 


The Strange in the Hadith; The Vexed (Al-Malil), about grammar. 


Al-Tuwal 

He was surnamed Abi ‘Abd Allah. No book of his is known. 
Abii al-“Abbas Tha‘lab said, “Al-Tuwal was keen in analyzing 
Arabic, Salamah had a good memory for quoting books, while 
Ibn Qadim had a good grasp of causes (defects),”*” 


%4 The Beatty MS leaves a space for this title; it was nor filled in. 

a5 At this point the Beatty MS has, badly written, what scems to be ‘died while 
conversing with him,” whereas Fliigel gives “Salamah died.” 

*¢ The Beatty MS has al-malil (‘vexcd”}; Suytiti, Bughyat, Pp. 260, has al-mastiife 
(“passable”): while Fligel gives a--hulai, which has many meanings, but here may 
either refer to what is necessary or inherent, or else to solving and making open. 

** The word translated freely as “analyzing” is bi-ilgd; i¢ is omitted by Fiiigel. 
The Jast word of the sentence is ‘ilal, which means both ‘‘causes” and “defects,” 
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Account of Abi “Amr al-Shaybani 

The name of Abi ‘Amr was Ishaq ibn Mirar—with an i after the 
m—al-Shaybani. Abii ‘Amr was a protégé and teacher among the 
families of the Bani Shayban Tribe and named after them because 
of their patronage or, as is also said, because of his presence among 
them and his tutoring of their children. 

He quoted with a broad knowledge of language and poetry and 
was reliable in passing on traditions, having heard many things. 
Collections of the poems of all the tribes were obtained from him. 
He also had sons and grandsons who quoted his books. One of his 
sons was: 


“Amr ibn Abi ‘Amr 

He [‘Amr ibn Abi ‘Amr] quoted him [Abi ‘Amr al-Shaybani] 
and learned from him, composing books about language. Among 
the books of “Amr ibn Abi ‘Amr there were: 


Horses; Languages (Vernaculars)} Rare Forms; The Strange in the 
Hadith; The Strange in the Compositions,®° 


It is said that Ahmad ibn Hanbal used to persist in attending the 
session of Abi “Amr al-Shaybani, taking down from him many of 
his traditions2® The judge Abi al-Hasan al-Hashimi said: 


“Alf ibn al-Husayn al-Qurshi passed down the tradition from al-Hazunbal, 
who said, ““Amr ibn Abi ‘Amr told us saying, “When my father collected 
the poems of the Arabs, there were over eighty tribes. Everything that a 
tribe composed and made available for the people he copied in a manu- 
script, placing it in the mosque at al-Kiifah, until he had written over 
eighty manuscripts in his own handwriting.’”’ 


Abi ‘Amr al-Shaybani reached the age of one hundred and ten. 

He died during the year two hundred and six [a.p. 821/22]. Ya'qiib 
ibn al-Sikkit said: 
Abii “Amr died when he was one hundred and eighteen years old, but he 
kept on writing with his own hand until he died. Sometimes he used to 
borrow my book, although at that time I was only a boy who was learn- 
ing from him and writing what was in his books. 


88 Last title is omitted in the Beatty MS. 
89 The session was probably a class and the notes were written from dictation. 
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Ibn Kamil said, “Abi ‘Amr died on the day on which also died 
Abii al-‘Atahiyah and Ibrahim al-Mawsili, during the year two 
hundred and thirteen [A.p. 828/29].” Among his compiled books 
there were: 


The Strange in the Hadith, which was quoted by “Abd Allah ibn Ahmad 
ibn Hanbal from his father Ahmad and in turn from Abii ‘Amr: Rare 
Forms Known by the Jim (the J); the large book, Rare Forms, in three 
manuscripts; The Palm; The Camel; The Disposition of Man; Letters ;4° 
Commentary on the book “Eloquent Style.” 


Account of al-Mufaddal al-Dabbi 

Abii al-‘Abbas al-Mufaddal ibn Muhammad ibn Ya‘la ibn ‘Amir 
ibn Salim ibn Abi al-Rizal“! was from the Banii Tha‘labah ibn al-Sid 
ibn Dabbah Tribe.“ According to what is written in the hand- 
writing of al-Yisufi, he was called Ibn Abi Dabbi, and, in the hand- 
writing of Ibn al-Kifi, he was surnamed Abi ‘Abd al-Rahman. 

It is said that he joined the revolt of Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Hasan and that, although [the Caliph] al-Mansiir defeated him, he 
pardoned him, so that al-Mahdi took him into his service. For [the 
Caliph] al-Mahdi he compiled the anthology of poetry entitled 
Al-Mufaddaliyat, containing one hundred and twenty-eight poems. 
These poems have been added to, selected, and rearranged before 
and behind, according to the ways they have been quoted. The 
correct version was handed down by Ibn al-A‘rabi, the manuscript 
beginning with:[a poem of] Ta’abbata Sharran [ Thabit ibn Jabir]: 
Oh, habitual time of grief, how great with thee are 

passion and sleeplessness 
And the knocking [on the memory] of a ghost 
of [former] fearfulness.* 


40 This title and the one which follows are in the Fliigel edition, but not the Beatty 
S 


41 The Beatty MS suggests al-Rizal. Fliigel gives Ibn Rammil, and Zubaydi, 
Tabagat, p. 210, gives a different list of names. 

48 See Durayd, Geneal., p. 117; ““Tha‘laba,’” Enc. Islam, IV, 735. 

43 This is a free translation. See Mufaddal, Die Mufaddalijat (Thorbecke), p. 1 n., 
and Mufaddal, Al-Mufaddaliyat (Lyall), p. 25. 
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Al-Mufaddal died during the year 


were. 


. Among his books there 





Al-Ikhtiyarat, which we have mentioned; Similes (Proverbs); Prosody; 
The Meaning of Poetry; Expressions.® 


Account of Ibn al-A’rabi 

He was Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Ziyad al-A‘rabi. I 
have read [what was written] in the handwriting of Abii “Abd 
Allah ibn Muqlah, that Abi al-‘Abbas Tha‘lab said, “I watched the 
class (sesssion) of Ibn al-A‘rabi, which about a hundred people were 
attending. When he was asked questions and they studied (read) 
with him, he gave answers without using a manuscript (book),” 
He went on to say, “I was present with him for about ten years and 
never saw a book in his hand.” He died at Surra Man Ra’a 
(Samarra) when he was over eighty years of age. 

Abii al-‘Abbas [Tha‘lab] also said, “He dictated to the people 
what was deserving.“® Never was anyone seen with a more abun- 
dant knowledge of poetry than he had.” Abii al-“Abbas [Tha‘lab] 
said, “He was the most accomplished of men. He learned from 
al-Qasim ibn. Ma‘n and heard (attended the lectures of) al-Mufaddal 
ibn Muhammad [al-Dabbi].”” It was related that he was the stepson 
of al-Mufaddal, to whom his mother was subject.. 

I read what was written in the handwriting of al-Kifi as follows: 


Tha‘lab said, “I heard Ibn al-A‘rabi say during the year two hundred and 
twenty-five [A.D. 839/40], ‘I was born during the night when Abi 
Hanifah died.’ He [Ibn al-A‘rabi] died in the year thirty-one [A.H. 231: 
A.D. 846] when he was eighty years, four months, and three days old.” 


Information about al-Qasim ibn Ma‘n: I mention him of necessity 
in this place because Abii “Abd Allah ibn al-A'rabi learned from 
him. He was al-Qasim ibn Ma‘n ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmin ibn ‘Abd 
Allah ibn Mas‘iid, whom [the Caliph] al-Mahdi appointed as a 
judge. Waki" said: 


44 The anthology entitled Al-Mufaddaliyat. 
45 Not found in the Beatty MS. 
46 There is a variation in the texts. 
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Al-Qisim. was one of the most intelligent of men in all realms of culture. 
He had a fine vigor, discussing the Hadith with its scholars} doctrine with 
its scholars, poetty with its scholars, history with its scholars, theology 
with its scholars, and genealogy with its scholars#? As he met with 
Abii Hanifah someone said to him, “Do you like to be one of the young 
men attached to Abii Hanifah?” He replied, “People can’t meet with 
anyone in a way more profitable than meeting with Abi Hanifah.” 


Ibn al-A‘rabi died during the year two hundred and thirty-one 
[a.D. 845/46]. Among his books there were: 


Rare Forms, which was quoted by a group [of scholars] among whom 
were al-Tiisi, Tha‘lab, and others—some say there were twelve and some 
say nine quotations (transcriptions); Al-Anwa’; Description of the 
Palm; Horses; Praise of the Tribes; The Meaning of Poetry; Explana- 
tion of Similes (Proverbs); Plants; Pronunciations (Dialects); Genealogy 
of Horses; Rare Forms of the Inhabitants of Dabir: Rare Forms of the 
Banii Faq‘as;*® Flies, which I saw copied in the handwriting of al-Sukkari; 
Plants and Herbs.‘ 


Ibn al-A‘rabi quoted some linguistic authorities among the 
Arabians, including al-Samiti, al-Kalbi, and Abi al-Muhabbib 
al-Rabai. 


Thabit ibn.Abi Thabit 

He was Abii Muhammad Thabit ibn Abi Thabit. The name of 
Abii Thabit was Sa‘id or, according to what is written in the hand- 
writing of al-Sukkari, the name of Abi Thabit was Muhammad. He 
was a philologist who met with the Arabian scholars of language, 
learning from them. He was one of the important scholars of 
al-Kiifah, who died . Among his books there were: 


The Disposition of Man; Differentiation; Interdicting and Calling ;5° 
Disposition of the Horse; Prosody;*! Wild Animals; Digest of Arabic. 





47 The Beatty MS and the Fliigel text differ on this sentence. 

48 Dabir is a Persian village. See Yaqiit, Geog., II, 547. The name is clearly 
written in the Beatty MS, but Fliigel gives al-Zubayriyin. For the Banii Faq‘as 
Tribe, see Durayd, Geneal., p. 111. 

49 Lacking in the Beatty MS. 

60 This may refer to augury and prayer, but more likely to calling down blessings. 

51 Omitted in the Fliigel text. 
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Ibn Sa'dan 

He was Abii Ja‘far Muhammad ibn Sa‘din al-Darir, a teacher of 
the common people and a [Qur’anic] reader acc ording to the method 
of Hamzah, later choosing his own system. His origin and stock 
were confused, but he was born at Baghdad and belonged to the 
school [of language study] of al-Kiifah. He died during the year 
two hundred and thirty-one [a.p. 845/46], on the Day of ‘Arafah 
[ninth day of Dhi al-Hajjah, the last Muslim month}. Among his 
books there were: [Quranic] Readings; Digestof Grammar. He also 
wrote some definitions similar to Al-Hudiid of al-Farra’, but the 
people did not care for them. 


Hishane al-Darir 

He was Hishim ibn Mu‘awiyah al-Darir, surnamed Abi “Abd 
Allah, a friend of al-Kisa’i5* He wrote some definitions (hudid), a 
number of which I have scen copied in the handwritings of Abii 
Jafar al-Jahari and other scholars, but they were not popular. 
Amiong his books there were: 


The Abridgment; Analogy (Al-Qiyis). 


Al-Khagtabi 

He was surnamed Abii Muhammad, his [real] name being “Abd 
Allah ibn Muhanumad ibn Harb al-Khattab (the Marriage Maker). 
He was one of the grammarians of al-Kifah, known as al-Khattabi. 
Among his books there were: 


The large book of grammar; the small book of grammar; The Weak 
Letters in Grammar; The Bases and Categories of Gramunar. 


Al-Sarkhasi 

His name was “Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Muhammad, surnamed Abi 
Talib. I have read what was written m the handwriting of Ibn 
al-Kifi, saying that he was a neighbor of Hisham al-Darir and that 
he used to sit (teach) in the mosque of al-Tarjumaniyali. Among his 
books there was the large book about grammar, which is no longer 
to be found. 


41, 


8 He was almost certainly a pupil of al-Kisa’i 
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ibn Marddu al-Kifi 
He was Abii Miisa ‘Is ibn Mardan. Ihave read what was written 
in the handwriting of Ibn ai-Kaff telling that he learned and quoted 
from Abii Talib.2 Among his books there was Costparison of the 
Origins of Grammar (Analogy According to the Principles of Grammar). 


Al-Karnaba’i al-Angari 

His name was Hisham ibn Ibrahim al-Karnabi'i=4 He was from 
Karnab3 and Jearued from al-Asma‘t and others who were from 
among the scholars of al-Kiifal. He was surnamed Aba “Ali and 
among his books there were: 


Reptiles; Wild Animals; The Disposition of Horses; Plants. 


Acconnt of Ibn Kundsah 

He was Abii Muhammad “Abd Allah ibn Yaby3, whose birth 
was during the year one hundred and twenty-three |a.p. 740/41]. 
[I have read what was written in the handwriting of Ibn al-Kif,, 
saying that he was Abii Yahya Mullammad ‘Abd Allah ibn “Abd 
al-A‘la al-Asadi, one of the inhabitants of al-Kiifah. Although he 
went to live at Baghdad, he derived his knowledge from the leaders 
of al-Kiifah. He also met some persons who quoted the poets and 
language scholars of the Banii Asad Tribe, among whom there were 
Jazi5® Abii al-Mawsil, and Abii Sadagah, all belonging to the Bani 
Asad. From these he learned the poctry of al-~Kumayt. 

Ibn Kimasah was the son of the sister of Ibrahim ibn Adham, the 
ascetic. He died at al-Kiifah the third night of Shawwil [the tenth 
Muslim month] during the year two hundred and seven [a.v. 
822/23]. He was a poet, among whose books there were; 
Al-Anwa’; The Meaning of Poetry; Plagiarisms of al-Kumayt fom the 
Qur’an®? and Other Sources, 


8 Probably al-Sarkhasi, or perhaps al-Mufaddal ibn Salamah al--Dabbi, 

4 The Fliigel text gives al-Kirmani, bur the Beatty MS has al-Kamaba’l, which 
is evidently correct. For Karnaba near al-Ahwiz, see Yagiit, Geog., IV, 268. 

55 Last title not in the Beatty MS. 

&¢ The Beatty MS has a name that looks like Huw, whereas Fitigel gives Jazi, who 
was an anthority on. tribal poetry. 

4? The word in the Beatty MS is not clearly written, bit seems to be something 


er SF 


other than “Qur’in. 
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Sa‘dan ibn al-Mubarik 

He was Abii ‘Uthman Sa‘din ibn al-Mubarik al-Makfiif, a 
protégé of “Atikah, who was a protégé of [the Caliph] al-Mahdi and 
the wife of al-Mu‘alla ibn Ayytib ibn Tarif. Al-Mubarik was a 
captive from Tukharistan and one of the scholars of al-Kiifah, He 
quoted them and also quoted Abit ‘Ubaydah of al-Basrah. He died 
vn ——~-, Amoug his books there were: 


‘The Disposition of Man; Wild Beasts; Similes (Proverbs); Contradic- 
tions, quoted from Abii “Ubaydah; The Two Lands, Water, Mountains, 
aud Seas—I saw a portion of it written in the handwriting of Ibn al-K#fi. 


AlL-Tisi 

He was Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn “Abd Allah ibn Sinin al-Taymi, 
who was learned in the traditions of the tribes and the poems of 
preeminent men. He met with the shaykhs of al-Kiifah and al- 
Basrali, most of his classes and study being with Ibn al-A‘rab?. He 
had a son named ——-—, who followed in his footsteps in iearning 
and memorizing. Al-Tiisi was hostile to Ibn al-Sikkit because they 
both learned from Nasra# al-Khurasini and, after his death, dis- 
agteed about his writings. He left no writtert works. 


Abii “Ubayd al-Qisim ibn Sallam 

He was Abii ‘Ubayd al-Qasim ibn Sallam, said to be the son of 
Sallam ibn Miskin ibn Zayd, Zayd being a porter. Abi ‘Ubayd 
used to dye his head and beard with red henna, showing dignity and 
a fine appearance. After serving as tutor to the sons of al-Harathainah, 
he becaine the judge of Tarsiis at the tine of Thabit ibn Nasr ibn 
Malik, remaining with him and his son until he went to the district 
of “Abd Allah ibn. Tahir. 

He was good and pious, modest and sound in judgment. He 
quoted Ibn al-A‘rabi, Abii Ziyad al-Kilabi, al-Umawi, Abi ‘Amr 
al-Shaybani, al-Kisa@’i, aud al-Farra’, as well as some of the scholars 
of al-Basrah, among whom there were al-Asma‘t, Abii ‘Ubaydah, aud 
Abii Zayd.®* Whenever he wrote a book he presented it to “Abd 
Allah ibu Tahir, who bestowed great wealth upon him. 


88 Probably Said ibn Aws al-Ansari. 
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He died during the year two hundred and twenty-four [a.n. 

838/39] at Makkah, while he was on the pilgrimage, on the point of 

starting for Baghdad. This was after he had composed the books 

which he wrote. Tread what was written in the handwriting of Ibn 
al-Nahwi as follows: 


I heard “Alf ibn Muhammad ibn Sadagali of al-Kiifah tell what Hammad 
ibn Ishaq ibu Ibrahim said, namely, “Abii ‘Ubayd asked, ‘Did you show 
my book, The Strange in Composition, to your father? When I replied 
‘Yes,’ he told me that there were in it two hundred. incorrect letters. 
Then Abii “Ubayd said, “IT'wo hundred incorrect letters are not very 
many for a book of this sort.’ 5? 


Among the books of Abit ‘Ubayd there were: 


The Strange in Composition; The Strange in the Hadith; ‘The Strange 
in the Qur'an; The Mcaning of the Qur'an; Poets; The Shortened and 
the Lengthened; [Qur'anic] Readings; Masculine and Feminine; 
Genealogy; Tales (News); The Training of the Judge: The Number of 
Verses in the Qur'an; Oaths and Vows: Menstruation: Cerernonial 
Purity; Interdiction and Bankruptcy; Properties (Possessions)+ Similes 
iit Use (Current Proverbs) ;°° What Abrogates and Is Abrogated [in the 


Qur'an]; Excellencies of the Qur'in. 


He also wrote some other legal books. Some of the associates of 
Abi “Ubayd who quoted him and learned from him were: 


‘Ali ibu al-‘Abd al- Aziz 
He died during the year two hundred and eighty-seven [A.p. goo}. 


Thabit ibn ‘Amr ibn Habib 
He was a protégé of ‘Ali ibn Rabatah, and quoted all of his [Abii 
‘Ubayd’s] books. 


Al-Mash‘ari 
His name was ‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn Wahb and he related, “J 
heard Abi “Ubayd say, “This book is dearer to me than ten gold 


$° "The father of Hamnrid, Ishdg ibn Ibrabim al-Mawgili, was the great expert for 
music and poetry at the caliph’s court, 
9 This title and the two which follow are not in the Beatty MS. 
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coins (s., dinar).’”’ He continued, “Three times I asked for an explana- 
tion and he said, “Truly it is dearer to me than ten thousand gold 
coins.” He referred to The Strange in Composition, which according 
to what is reported has one thousand sections with one thousand 
two hundred verses as examples of poetry. 


Nasran, the Teacher of Ibn al-Sikkit 

It is said that Ya‘qitb ibn al-Sikkit learned from him, as he was his 
teacher. Nasrin said, “I studied the poetry of al-Kumayt with Abi 
Hafs ‘Umar ibn Bukayr.” The books of Nasran were preserved 
(memorized) by Ibn al-Sikkit and al-Tiist heard them [read aloud]. 


Account of Barzakh al— Aridi 

Barzakh* memorized quotations, but was very untruthful in 
relating information about one person or another. Yénus [ibn 
Habib] the grammarian said that Barzakh was not the best quoter, 
but he was the biggest liar. He ‘was attached to al-Fadl ibn Yahya 
and a scholar of al-Kiifah, according to what I have read in the 
Accounts of the Scholars of al-Kufah, written in the handwriting of 
Abi al-Tayyib, the brother of al-Shafii. Among his books there 


were: 


Prosody, both the large and the small. [books]; Building Words, which 
I saw on parchment; Refutation of al-Khalil, Showing What Is Mistaken 
in “Kitab al-‘Artid” (Book of Prosody); Explanation of the Strange; 
The Meaning of Prosody, according to letters with numerical value;® 
Prosody, the medium-size book. 


Account of al-Sikkit and His Son Ya‘qub 
According to what was written in the handwriting of Ibn al-Kifi: 


When al-Kisa’i died, the associates (pupils) of al-Farra’ met together and 
asked him to teach them, saying “You are the most learned among us.’ 

Although he refused, they persisted with the request until he accepted. 
Then he needed to know their genealogies, so as to seat each one of them 
in accordance with the place due him. One of the persons whom he 


61 The Beatty MS has Nazrah, but Yaqiit, Irshad, VY (2), 366 and the Fliigel text 
give Barzakh, which is probably correct, 
8 This title and the one following are not in the Beatty MS. 
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asked to state his lineage was al-Sikkit. When he said, “What is your 
genealogy?” he replied, “I am from Khiizistan, may Allah be good to 
you, from the village of Dawraq in the district of al-Ahwaz.” Then 
al-Farra’ stayed at home for forty days, without appearing to any of his 
friends, When he was asked about this he replied, “Glory to Allah, Iam 
too bashful to see al-Sikkit, for when I asked him about his lineage, 
although much of it was base, he told me the truth about it.”® 


Truly he was a learned man. 

Abii al-‘Abbas Tha‘lab said, “Ya‘qib ibn al-Sikkit was accom- 
plished in a variety of sciences.” His father was a good man, one 
of the associates (pupils) of al-Kisa’i, well versed in the Arabic 
language. He [the son Ya‘qib] said, “I know more about grammar 
than my father does, but my father knows more than I do about 
poetry and language.” 

Ya‘qtib was surnamed Abii Yusuf. He was one of the scholars of 
Baghdad who drew upon those of al-Kifah for learning. He was 
tutor to the sons of [the Caliph] al-Mutawakkil, about whom he 
had anecdotes.“ He was acquainted ‘with the grammar of the 
scholars of al-Kifah, as well as with Qur’anic science and poetry. 
He met with the Arabians acquainted with language, learning from 
them and writing in his books what he heard them say. He had his 
share of modesty and piety. It is said that al-Mutawakkil assigned 
an allowance to him until he died, during the year two hundred and 
forty-six [A.D. 860/61]. 

Ya‘qiib had a son named Yiisuf,; who was a court companion to 
[the Caliph] al-Mu‘tadid, to whom he was personally attached. 
Among his [Ibn al-Sikkit’s] books there were: 


Pronunciations (Dialects): Logic;** Decoration; Investigation; The 
Shortened and the Lengthened; Masculine and Feminine; the large 
book, Categories; Differentiation (Al-Farq);®? Saddle and Bridle; 


63 Khallikin, IV, 294, tells this story about the son Ya‘qib rather than the father 
al-Sikkit. A comparison of dates makes it clear that the account in Al-Fihrist is the 
correct one, For the village of Dawraq, sce Yaqiit, Geog., II, 618. 

64 ‘This phrase may be “‘he had with him historical traditions.” 

65 He probably met with tribesmen who knew their Bedouin poetry and explained 
the vernacular expressions in their tribal dialects. 

66 Fliigel gives Correction of Logic. 

87 In the Beatty MS this title is repeated later in the list. 
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Fa‘ala wa-Af‘ala; Creeping Things; Voices; Contraries; Trees and 
Plants; Wild Beasts; The Camel; Rare Forms; the large book, The 
Meaning of Poetry; the small book, The Meaning of Poetry; Plagiarisms 
of Poets and What They Agree Upon; Sintiles (Proverbs) ;¢* Permutation 
and. Substitution [in grammar]; The Dual, the Undeclinable, and the 
Surnamed; Days and Nights; What Occurs in Poetry and What Is 
Removed from It. 


Al-Hazunbal 

He was Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Asim 
al-Tamimi, a scholar and quoter, who quoted the book Plagiarisms 
of Ibn al-Sikkit. 


Account of Abii ‘Asidak 

He was Ahmad ibn “Ubayd Allah ibn Nasih, a scholar of al- 
Kifah, who was quoted by Qasit al-Anbari. When [the Caliph] 
al-Mutawakkil wished to give orders for the selection of tutors for 
his two sons, al-Muntasir and al-Mu'tazz, he delegated the matter to 
ltakh. Then Itakh entrusted the affair to his secretary, who sent for 
al-Tuwal, al-Abmar, Ibn Qadim, Ahmad ibn ‘Ubayd [Allah Abi 
“Asidah], and other men of learning, suznmoning them to a meeting. 
When Ahmad ibn “Ubayd arrived, he sat at the far end of the group, 
so that the man sitting next to him asked, “Why don’t you move up 
higher?’ He replied, ‘Here is the place left for ine.” 

When they had assembled, the secretary said to them, “If you will 
join in discussion, we shall determine your degree of scholarship, 
so as to make a selection.” Then among them there was quoted a 
verse of Ibn Ghalafa’ 


Leave me alone, verily my wrong doings and intentions were mine, 
But what I spent was wealth. 


They said, “Wealth is in the nominative case, as though it were the 
subject with ‘what.’” Then they remained silent until Ahmad [Aba 
‘Asidah] at the far end of the gathering said, “So much for the 
parsing, but what is its meaning?’ He said, “It means, “Your blame 


6# ‘This title and the three which follow are not in the Beatty MS, and the last 
title is omitted by Fitigel. 
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should not be for me, because althougli I exhausted [my] wealth, 
honor was not lost. With regards to wealth, it is no disgrace to 
exhaust it.’” 

Then a servant came to him from the upper end of the gathering 
and, taking him by the hand, led him to a higher position, saying 
“This is not your proper place.” Whereupon he replied, “When I 
am ina company I prefer to be raised to a higher place, rather than 
to be in a gathering where I am sent to a lower seat.” Accordingly, 
he was chosen [to be a tutor], together with one other, who was 
Ibn Qadim. Among the books of Abi Ja'far [Abii “Asidah] there 
were: 

The Shortened and the Lengthened; Masculine and Feminine; Additions 


to “Ma‘ini al-Shi'r” (The Meaning of Poctry) by Ibn al-Sikkit, with a 
Correction of It; Sources of Historical Tradition and Poetry. 


Account of al-Mufaddal ibn Salamah 

Abii Talib al-Mufaddal ibn Salarnah ibu “Asim was a philologist 
and scholar of al-Kiifah and also an expert perman. At farst he was 
in the entourage of al-Fath ibn Khagan, meeting Ibn al-A‘rabi and 
other scholars, He corrected Kitab al-'Ayn of al-Khalil and the 
etrors in it, thus composing a book of his own. Al-Mufaddal died 
ee —. Amouzig lis hooks there were: 


The Excellent in the Study of Language and What Emerges from It. 
The Hamzah (°), the Ha’ (H), the “Ayn ('), the Kha (Kh), and Ghayn 
(Gh), and the Ha’ (BH); Enlightening Souls about the Meaning of the 
Qur'an, in more than twenty sections;?* The Meaning of the Qur’in, 
one part; Etymology; The Excellent, about the things in which the 
populace makes errors; The Lauds, Sowing, Plants, Palms, and Varieties 
of Trees; The Disposition of Man; The Instrument of the Scribe; 
The Shortened and the Lengthened; The Lute (Al-'Od) and Instruments 
of Entertaiment; Introduction, to the Science of Grammar; Making 
Clear the Likeness; The Script and the Pen; Refutation of al-Khalil 
and Correction of the Mistakes, Inconsistencies, and Errors in “Kitab 


é® The last title is not in the Beatty MS. 
7 “In more than twenty scetions” is lacking in the Beatty MS. 
74 The Inte” is uot in the Beatty MS. 
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al-‘Ayn”; The Excellent Book of the Communities of the Tribes; 
Apparition (Insanity);”2 What a Scribe Needs; The Perfumed; 
Al-Anwa’. 


Sa‘tida’ 

He was one of the scholars of al-Kiifah, whose name was Muham- 
mad ibn Hubayrah al-Asadi, surnamed Abii Sa‘id. He was one of 
the scholars of grammar and language who belonged to the school 
of al-Kiifah. He was attached to ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Mu'‘tazz. Among 
his books there were: 


Summary of What Is Used by a Scribe—I saw it written in the hand- 
writing of Ibn al-Hafyani,”* corrected by ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Mu'tazz; 
his epistle to ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Mu'‘tazz, about the ideas of Abii ‘Ubayd 
al-Qasim ibn Sallam which the Arabs refuted and those with which they 
agreed; his epistle about handwriting and what is used for sharpening 
and nibbing a pen. 


Account of Tha'‘lab 

According to [what is written in] the handwriting of Ibn al-Kifi, 
he was Ahmad ibn Yahya ibn Zayd ibn Sayyar Abid al-‘Abbas 
Tha‘lab. In the handwriting of Abii “Abd Allah ibn Mudqlah it is 
stated that Abii al~Abbas Ahmad ibn Yahya [Tha‘lab] said, “I saw 
[the Caliph] al-Ma’miin when he came from Khurisan, during the 
year two hundred and four [A.p. 819/20]. He had come from the 
Iron Gate on his way to the Palace of al-Rusafah, the crowds being 
lined up as far as al-Musalla.”’4 He went on to say, “My father was 
carrying me on his arm, and when al-Ma’min passed by he raised 


72 ‘This title and the ones which follow are not in the Beatty MS. 

"8 "This name is not written clearly enough: to be sure of its spelling or to include 
it in the Biog. Index. The two titles which follow are omitted in the Beatty MS. 

4 The place names refer fo sites in the old city of Baghdad on the West Bank of 
the Tigris. The Iron Gate (Bab al-Hadid) was a city gate near a bridge. The Palace 
of al-Rusaifah was built by the Caliph al-Mansiir for his son, al-Mahdi, being 
completed A.D, 775, The Musalli was a well-known place, evidently used for prayer, 
while the Damascus Gate (Bab al-Shim) mentioned at the end of the account, was 
the double gate on the west side of the round city of al-Mansiir. See Le Strange, 
Baghdad, p. 204, and Salmon, L.’ Introduction topographique, pp. 47, 89, 102, 1§3, 155, 
170. 
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me up on his arm, saying to me, “This is al-Ma’miin.’ It was during 
the year four [A.H. 204% A.D. 819/20], but I have remembered it to 
this hour. At that time I was four years old.” 

Abi al-‘Abbas [Tha‘lab] also said: 


I began to take an interest in Arabic studies, poetry, and language during 
the year sixteen [A.H. 216: A.D. 831]. When I was twenty-five years old 
I became skilled in Arabic, memorizing all of the books of al-Farra’, 
until not a single letter escaped me. I was more concerned with grammar 
than with other things, until I knew it accurately and became intent on 
poetry, rhetoric, and strange forms. I associated with Abi ‘Abd Allah 
ibn al-A'rabi for about ten years,” 


Abi al-‘Abbas [also] said: 


I remember one day when Ahmad ibn Sa‘id was with me. I was at his 
home with a group [of scholars], among whom there were al-Sukkari7® 
and Abii al~‘Aliyah. While I was with him, he reminded us of a poem by 
al-Shammakh. When they started to discuss its meaning and raised 
questions about it, I replied without hesitation, while Ibn al-A‘rabi was 
listening. After we had dealt with the greater part of the poem, Ahmad 
ibn Sa‘id turned to him [Ibn al-A‘rabi] and showed him how surprised 
he was because of me. 


Abi al-‘Abbis [Tha‘lab] died during the year two hundred and 
ninety-one [A.D. 903/904], being buried in the vicinity of his house 
near the Damascus Gate. Among his books there were: 


What is Guarded (Preserved) in Grammar, which he wrote in the form of 
definitions (hudid); Disagreements of the Grammarians; The Mcaning 
of the Qur’in; The Favored, an abridgment of grammar; How the 
Populace Errs in Speaking; [Qur’anic] Readings; The Meaning of 
Poetry; The Diminutive; What Is Declined and What Is Not Declined; 
What Is Grammatical and What Is Not Grammatical; Exceptions; 
Similes (Proverbs); Oaths and Calamities; Stopping and Starting; The 
Derivation of Expressions from Legends (Historical Traditions); Spell- 
ing; The Medium, which I have seen; The Excellent Book of the Strange 


78 The last two sentences occur in the Beatty MS but not in the Fliigel text. 

76 This name is garbled in the Beatty MS, but Fliigel is evidently correct in giving 
al-Sukkari. The translation is a free one. Almad ibn Sa‘id was probably Ibn Shahin 
of al-Basrah, who like Ibn al-A‘ribi was older than Tha'‘lab. 
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in the Qur’4n; Questions; Definition of Grammar; Exposition of the 
Statement of [bnat al-Khus [Hind]; Eloquent Style.” 

Abii al-“Abbias [Tha‘lab]’* also left discourses which he dictated 
to his pupils in his classes. They included something about grammar, . 
language, [historical] traditions, the meaning of the Qur'an, and 
poetry. A group [of pupils] quoted the things which they had heard 
and discussed with him. Among them were Abii Bakr ibn al- 
Anbari, Abi “Abd Allah al-Yazidi, Ibn Durustityah, and Tbn Mugsim. 
Abii al-‘Abbas also edited some of the poems of the great masters 
and other men, such as al-A‘shd, al-Nabighatan,”® Tufayl, al-Tirimmah, 
aid others. Among his pupils (associates) there were: 


Abii Muhammad ‘Abd Allah the Syrian 

Ele was a member of the school of al-Kafah. Among his books 
there was Collected Questions. 

Also: 


Ibn al-Ha’ik 

Fis name was Hariin, his origin being Jewish, from al-Hirah. He 
was a pupil (young man) of Abii al-‘Abbas [ Tha‘lab] of outstanding 
ability and learned in the grammatical studies of al-Kiifah. 

le had discussions with al~Adubarrad, and it is related that one 
day, while he was conversing with him, al-Mubarrad said to him, 
“I notice that you are full of understanding, but at the same time 
free from pride.” Ibn al~Ha’ik replied to him, “Oh, Abii al-‘Abbas, 
it is [because of] you that Allah has provided our bread and liveli- 
hood.” Then Abé al-‘Abbas Jal-Mubarrad] said to him, “In spite 
of [receiving] your bread and livelihood, you would be proud if 
you had a proud nature.’”*® Among his books there were: 


77 "This title is not in the Beatty MS, The other titles are taken from the Beatty 
MS, which differs from the Fliigel text. 

6 The Beatty MS has Ibn al-‘Abbias, which is evidently a mistake. 

*8 For al-Nabighatan (“the two Nabighahs’), see al-Nabighah al-Dhubyini and 
al-Nabighah al-Ja‘di in the Biog. Index, 

8 Al-Mubarrad evidently c: ated for Harlin as an apprentice before Hiartin studied 
with Tha‘lab. 
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The Weak Letters in Grammar; “The Strange” of al- Hashimi*\—there is 
a difference of opinion about it, some say that al-Hashimi, whose name is 
+r -, wrote it from [the dictation of] Tha‘lab, others say that al- 


Hiashimi wrote it while close to Tha‘lab and [therefore] it is considered 
that Ahmad iba Ebrabins was its author. 


Acconnt of Abii Muhammad Qdésim al-Anbiri and His Son, 
Abé Bakr 
Abii Muhammad Qisim ibn Muhammad ibn Bashshar al~ 
Anbati was an inhabitant of al-Anbar, who met with Salamah [ibn 
‘Asim ] and similar associates of al-Farra’. He was in touch with a 
group of linguistic scholars and was also acquainted with historical 
traditions. Among his books there were: 
The Disposition of the Horse; The Disposition of Man; Similes 
(Proverbs); ‘The Shortened and the Lengthened; Masculine and Feminine; 
The Strange in the Hadith. 


Abii Bakr | Ibn al-Anbari], His Son 

Muhammad ibn al-Qasim learned from his father and from Abii 
Ja‘far Abmad ibn “Ubayd [Abii “Asidah], also gaining a knowledge of 
grammar from Abii al-Abbas Tha'lab. He was superior to his 
father and more learned, having extreme brilliance and under- 
standing, excellence of genius, and rapidity of memory. In addition 
to these things and observance of the virtues, he was known to be 
free from impropriety and weakness, being proverbial for readiness 
to extemporize and for agility of repartee. Most of his dictation 
was without any notes or book. 

He did not die from old age, but passed away close to the age of 
fifty? He died durmg the year three hundred and twenty-eight 
[a.p. 939/40] in Dba al-Hijjah [the twelfth Muslim month], being 
buried in his own home. Among his books there were: 


81 Fliige] gives al-Hishimi. Evidently Hirtin wrote a commentary about this book, 
The Strange, by a disciple of Tha‘Jab. 

8 Abmad ibn Ibrahim may have been al-Hashimi. A marginal note in the Beatry 
MS says, “The truth is that al-Hashimi was a pupil of al-Mubarrad and that he 
wrote the book from [dictation by] him.” 

8° The Arabic is din, which can mean “before,” “after,” or “near.” As Ibn 
Khallikin says he was born 4.0. 885 and the Beatty MS qualifies the word with 
kathir (“very”), a reasonable translation scems to be “close to the age of fifty.” 
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The Enigmatic in the Meaning of the Qur'an, which he did not finish; 
Contraries in Grammar; The Bright; The Training of Scribes, which 
he did not finish} The Sufficient, about grammar! The Shortened and 
the Lengthened; Masculine and Feminine; The Clear in (about) Gram- 
mar; Refutation of the Questions of Ibn Shanabiidh; The Strange in the 
Hadith, which he did not finish; Spelling; The Lam (The L); Stopping 
and Starting; The Ha’ (the H) in the Book of Allah, May His Name Be 
Glorified; Al-Sab‘ al-Tuwéal, which he edited;®* the large book, The 
Clear in Grammar; The Alif (The A); Al-Mufaddaliyat;®® The Poetry 
of al-Ra@‘7, which he edited; Refutation of Whoever Disagrees with the 
Version of the Qur’an of ‘Uthmdn. 


Abii Bakr [Ibn al-Anbari] also compiled a number of anthologies 
of the poetry of the Arab masters of style. They included the poetry 
of Zuhayr, al-Nabighah [al-Dhubyani], [al-Nabighah] al-Ja‘di, al- 
A'sha, and others in addition to them. He also gave lectures about 
language, grammar, and historical traditions, which a group of the 
scholars coming to him heard him deliver. Abu Sa‘id al-Dabili 
and others were among them. 


Abii “Umar al-Zahid 

He was Abti “Umar Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-W4hid ibn Hashim 
al-Mutarriz, known as al-Zahid (the Ascetic), a pupil (associate) of 
Abi al-"Abbas Tha‘lab. I heard a group of scholars magnifying his 
reputation and dealing with his genealogy in an exaggerated way. 
He was extreme in opposing and taking sides against ‘Ali, for whom 
be peace, He lived on the street of Abu al-‘Anbar, and died during 
the year forty-five [A.H. 345! A.D. 956/57], when he was cighty-six 
years old.86 Among his books there was Al-Yagqit, about language.®* 
Account of This Book [Al-Yaqiit]. and How It Became Sound 

(Accepted as Authentic) 


8 These were the seven long stirahs of the Qur’an, siirahs 2 through 8. The five 
titles which follow are not found in the Beatty MS. 

86 The anthology of al-Mufaddal. 

8 The Fliigel text gives eighty years old. The translation follows the Beatty MS. 
The street of Abi al-‘Anbar in Baghdad was probably ncar the ‘Anbar Bridge and 
the street of al-‘Anbar on the West Bank. Sec Le Strange, Baghdad, p. 304. 

87 Al-yaqit can mean “jewel,” but usually means “ruby.” 
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I rcad [what was written] about him [al-Zahid] in the handwriting 
of Abii al-Fath ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Ahmad the grammarian, who was 
truthful, inquiring, and searching: 


Abii ‘Umar Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahid was an associate (pupil) of 
Abii al-‘Abbas Tha‘lab. He began to dictate this book, Kitab al-Yaqiit, on 
Thursday, during the last night of al-Muharram [the first Muslim 
month] in the year three hundred and twenty-six [A.p. 937/38], in Jami’ 
al-Madinah in the city of Abii Ja‘far,®* extemporizing without book 
or notes. 

He continued with the dictation, session after session, until hc came 
to the end. I wrote down what he dictated as session followed session, 
after which he wished to make additions, adding more than he had already 
dictated. Thus he extemporized another Yagqiit, to which supplement 
Abi Muhammad al-Saffar gave special attention, with assiduous service, 
re-reading the book for Abii “Umar. It was from him that I obtained the 
additions. Then the group [of pupils] came together for a reading in 
his presence, given by Abii Ishaq al-Tabari. He called this version The 
Summing Up (Al-Fadhlakah). He [al-Tabari] read it for him, the group 
listening to him. 

Then even after that he added to it, so that I, ["Ubayd Allah] collecting 
in my [copy of the] book all of these additions, started to read the book 
to him on Tuesday, three nights before the end of Dhii al-Qa‘dah [the 
eleventh Muslim month] during the year three hundred and twenty-nine 
[A.D. 940/41]. I finished [reading] it in the month of Rabi‘ al-Akhir [the 
fourth Muslim month] during the year three hundred and thirty-one 
[A.D. 943]. While I was reading I had with me all of the transcriptions; 
the manuscript of Abii Ishaq al-Tabari, the manuscript of Abi Muhammad 
al-Saffar, the manuscript of Abi Muhammad ibn Sa‘d al-Qutrabbuli, and 
the manuscript of Abi Muhammad al-Hajjaji.8° As I was reading to him, 
he gave me more additions, but finally we agreed about the entire text 
from start to finish. 

-Then, even. after that, he gave extemporancously some more “jewels” 
[additions to Al-Yagit] and supplements, further expanding the book, 
with Abi Muhammad Wahb giving special attention to these additions 


88 Jami’ al-Madinah was the “Mosque of the City.” The city of Abii Ja‘far 
was the Round City of Baghdad, built by the Caliph Abi Ja‘far al-Mansiir. See Le 
Strange, Baghdad, pp. 33-36. 

8® These were evidently pupils who helped their master to compile his book. 
None of them became especially famous. 
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and to serving him. Then he gathered the group [of pupils] together and 
promised that Abii Ishq al-Tabati would correct the book in his presence. 

This, moreover, would be the final editing to establish the book as 
authentic for him, with no further additions. This version was called 
Al-Mijrd’tyah.** "The group gathered together on Tuesday, the fourteenth 
night of Juméida’ al-Ola’ [the fifth Muslim month] during the year 
three hundred and thirty-one [a.p. 943] at his housc on the Street of Abi 
al‘Anbar, where he dictated to those present what I copied down. 


Abé ‘Uinar Muhammad ibn “Abd al-Wahid [al-Zahid] said: 


This version, which Abi Ishaq al-Tabari has made unique, is the final 
rend: ering. So hear it and, after that, if any one quotes me from this 
transcription and version, but does not give my wordmg even to the 
extent of one letter, he will misquote me. For this has [resulted] from 
hour after hour™ of the reading of Abié Ishaq [al-Tabari] to the rest of the 
people, while I myself was listening, letter after letter. 


Aba al-Path [‘Ubayd Allah] said, “He began \ with this version on 
Tuesday, the fourteenth night of Jumadi’ al-Ola’ during the year 
three hundred and thirty-one [A.D. 943]. 

Among the books of Aba “Umar |al-Zahid] there were: 


Commentary on the book “Eloquent Style” (Kitab al-Fasih) ;°* Beauty of 
“Eloquent Style”; Al-Marjin; about “‘Al-Kalamat” (The Phrases), 
which al-Hadrami wrote and he [al-Zahid| plagiarized from, him, trans~ 
cribing the book which was a composition of al-Ladrami;** The Acrostic 
(Al-Mrwashshah); Hours; Day and Night; Approval; Tithings; 
Counsel; Classification; Commentary on “The Names of the Poets”; 


%® This word is not clear in the Beatty MS. It seems to be either mijrd’tyah (“paying 
respect}, or mujz@iyak (“enriching” or “satisfying”). Filigel has al-babrinityah 
(“pure stock’), 

% The translation follows Fliigel, who gives sa‘ah ba‘'d sd‘ah (“hour after hour”). 
The Beatty MS has sha‘ah ba‘d sha‘ak (“publicizing after publicizing’’). 

* This title is not in the list of books by Fha‘lab in the Beatty MS. It comes last 
in the list given by Fliigel. Yigtit [Jrshad, VI (2), 153] says, “Tt is said to be the com- 
position of al-Hasan ibn D7’fid al-Ragqgi, which was ascribed to Tha‘lab, but was 
his transcription.” Suyiiti (Baghyat, p. 173) says it was ascribed both to al-Hasan 
al-Ragqqi and Ton al~Sikkit. ‘Two titles following, al-marjan can mean “coral,” 
“small pearl,” “life,” or “the soul.” 

In the Fitigel text the m is omitted from. this name, and the name is badly 
written in the Beatty MS. The person meant is probably Ya‘qtib ibn Ishaq al- 
Hadrami, who was a famous reader of the Qur’an and an expert on colloguial words 
and phrases. 
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The Tribes; ‘The Concealed and the Hidden; The Apple; Falsity of 
““Al-Mustahsan” (The Approved); Introductions (Gateways): Revealing 
“Introductions” Rare Forms; Falsity of “Al-Jamlarah” and a Refuta- 
tion, of Ibn Durayd; Falsity of “Kitab al“Ayn”’; What the Arabians 
Disapprove Of, from what Aba ‘Ubayd [al-Qasim ibn Sallam] quoted 
and composed; Speed.” 
It is said that along with his [knowledge of] colloquialisms he 
was a poet, and from his poetry there is! 


if the Rafid from Damascus completes his disgrace, 
He will hide himself with his right hand. 

But if he comes to yon feigning an innocent face, 
The rejection will appear on his forehcad.™ 


This pocin suffices to show his ignorance. 


% Fligcl gives Al-Tuffahah (“The Apple”), but the word given m the Beatty 
MS could equally well be Al-Naeffahah (“The Perfumed,” or “The Agreeable”) 
or Al-Thafajah (“The Foolish’). 

% This title is omitted in the Beatty MS. The order of the other titles follows the 
Beatty MS, which differs from the Fltigel version. 

$6 "This pocm is omitted by the Beatty MS. The word rafid may mean “rejected,” 
“abandoned,” or refer to one of the Rawiafid heretics; see Baghdadi (Seelyc), p. 34. 


In the Name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


The Third Section of the Second Chapter 


of the book Al-Fibrist, with accounts of the scholars and the nates of 
the books which they composed, the names and accounts of a group of 
scholars of grammar and language, who combined both schools [those of 
al-Basrah and al-Kiifah} 


Ibn. Qutaybah 
He was Abi Muhammad ‘Abd Allah ibn Muslim ibn Qutaybah 
of al-Kiifah, where he was born. He was called “al-Dinawari’ 
because he was the judge of al-Dinawar. Although Ibn Qutaybah 
was an ardent member of the school of al-Basrah, he was connected 
with the two schools, speaking in his writings abont the scholars of 
al-Kiifah. He was accurate in what he qnoted, being an authority 
on language, grammar, strange forms in the Qur'an, the meaning of 
poctry, and the law. He was a prolific composer and author, whose 
numerous works were in demand. His birth was at the time of the 
new moor of Rajab [the seventh Muslim month] and he died during 
the year two hundred and seventy [.p. 883/84]. Among his books 
there were? 


The Great Book of the Meaning of: Poetry (Kitib Ma‘ani al-Shi'r 
al-Kabir}, comprising twelve books. (chapters); The Horse, forty-six 
sectious: The Camel, sixteen scctionss The Scab, ten sections; The 
Mange, twenty sections; Regions (Dwellings), ten sections; Winds, 
thirty-one sections; Lions and Wild Beasts, seventeen sections; Reptiles, 


1 Sec Fligel, in ZDMG, XIII (1849), $79. 
? Different sources give different titles for his books. For some of lus well-known 
works referred to in this translation, see the Bibliography. 
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fourteen sections; Oaths (Faith) and Calamities, seven sections; Women, 
and Amatory Poetry, one section; Youth and Old Age, cight sections ;' 
Mistakes (Tashif} of the Scholars, onc section. 

The Sources of Poetry (‘Uyiin al-Shi'r}, which comprises ten books 
(chapters): Ranks; Worthy Deeds; Meaning; Chains of Poetry 
{Necklaces}; Good Qualities; Praises; Means of ‘Transportation; 
Sacred Places; Witnesses; Jewels. 

The Sources of Information (‘Uyin al-Akhbir), comprising ten books 
(chapters): The Sultan; War; Dominion: Dispositions; Learning; 
Asceticiam; Brothers: Needs; Nourishment; Women.4 

Legal Instruction (Al-Tafqih), three sections of which book I have seen, 
filling nearly six hundred sheets in Bark handwriting As it lacked some 
two sections, I inquired about the book from a gronp of the people of 
al-Jabal, who thought that it was extant [in complete form], longer than 
the books of al-Bandaniji and better than his works. 


Also among his books there were: 


The Training of the Scribe (Secretary); Poetry and the Poets; Horses} 
Compendium of Graminar; Differences in the Hadith; Inflection 
(Declensi on) in the Qur'an; [Qur’anic] Readings; Al-Anwa’; Coum-~ 
parison of the Arabs and Persians; The Difficnle to Solve; Things 
Known; Correction of the Error of Abii ‘Ubayd [al-Qisim ibn Sallim| 
in “The, Strange i in the Hadith”; Compendium of Law; Questions and 
Answers; Learning (Al-‘IInt), nearly fifty sheets; Gambling and Betting 
with Arrows;* Small Compendium of Granmar; Refutation of the 
Mashabbihah; Tradition and What Is Reporteds? Register of the 
Secretaries (Diwan al-Kuttab); [Literary] Gems of Pearl; The Dis- 
position of Man; Grades and Virtues from “The Sources of Poctry” 
Guides of Prophecy; Disagreements in the Interpreting Hadith: The 


* The Fitigel edition has Genealogy and Milk. 

‘ On the margin of the Beatty MS there is the note, “Book, The Strange ia the 
Hadith, which 1 have seen.” 

§ “Bark” may refer to a district of al-Yaman by that name or may be 
(Turkish). 

* “Gambling and Betting with Arrows” is a game called in Arabic darab bi-al- 
gidds wa-al-maysir. Arrows are cast down so as to count in certain ways, according to 
the marks on these arrows. 

? This title and thase which follow are in the Fliigel edition but not in the Beatty 
MS. The tide Diwan al-Kuttéb might also be Diwan al-Kitadb, For the Mushabbihah, 
in the previous title, see the Glossary. 
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Wisdom of Proverbs; Drinks; ‘The Manners of Society; The Strange 
in the Hadich.® 


Abti Hanifah al-Dinawari 

He was Ahmad ibn 1Da’td from among the people of al-Dinawar, 
who learned from. the scholars of al-Basrah and al-Kiifah, but de- 
rived most of his knowledge from Tbn al-Sikkit and his [own] 
father.” He was skilled in many sciences, among which there were 
grammar, philology, geometry, arithmetic, and the sciences of 
astronomy.’® He was accurate in connection with what he quoted 
and related, and known for rcliability. Among his books there were: 


Plants, valued by scholars for its composition; Elognent Style; Al- 
Anwa’; Al-Qiblah wa-al-Zawal;" Calculation of Cycles; Refutation 
of Lu ghdah al-Isbahani;3®= An Examination of Indian Mathcmatics: The 
Cities (Regions), a large book; Addition and Subtraction (Summing Up 
and Dividing); Algebra and Eqnation; Rare Forms of Algebra; Wills; 
Poetry and the Poets; How the Popniace Errs in Speaking; Al-Akhbér 
al-Tiwal (Legends in the Tiwal Mcter).# 


Abii al-Haytham al~Rizi 
He was mentioned by al~Sukkari, but nothing more is known 
about his life. Among his books there were: 


Al-Anwa’, which I saw written in the handwriting of al-Sukkari, about 
twenty leaves; Basis-of Language." 


§ On the margin of the Beatty MS there is written, “The Book of the Strange in 
the Hadithy he made improvements in it,” 

* The Fitigel edition has “son” instead of “father,” but the Beatty MS, as trans- 
lated, is probably correct. 

%@ ‘The Fliigel edition has “India” instead of “astronomy,” which is taken from the 
Beatty MS. 

it Al-giblah is the direction to be faced in-prayer, but here m May have a more tech- 
nical astronomical connotation. Ab-zawal usually means the going down of the sun, 
but may also signify the disappearance of the sun. See “Kibla,” Enc, Isiam, Tl, 98 5-89. 

8 Fliigel evidently follows Yaqit, Irshad, VE (1), 127 tu. 2, in giving the word 
ragd (“observation”), but the Beatey MS is much more likely to be correct in giving 
“Lughdah.” See Biog, Index, Abii ‘Alial-Hasan al-Isbahdni, who was called Lughdah. 

4 This title is omitted in the Beatty MS, Tiwal indicates “long.” 

44 This title is omitted in the Beatty MS. The title preceding it is given incorrectiy 
by Fliigel. 
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Al-Sukkari 

He was Abd Sa‘id al-Hasan ibn al-Husayn ibn “Abd Allih ibn 
‘Abd al-Rahman ibn al-'Ala’ al-Sukkari. [have copied his genealogy 
from [what was written in] the handwriting of Abii al-Hasan ibn 
al-Kifi, He had an excellent knowledge of language, genealogy, 
and historical events. He was also sought after for his penmanship, 
because of its accuracy. He died. Among his books there were: 
Wild Beasts—he made improvements in its composition; Plants, a small 
portion of which I saw written in his own handwriting. 

Al-Sukkari also compiled an anthology of the poems of the 
masters, with selections from the tribes and from such poets as 
composed verse: Imru’ al-Qays, al-Nabighatin,™ Qays ibn al- 
Khatim, Tamnin ibn Ubayy ibn Mugbil, in addition to the poems of 
al-Lugtig and the poems of Hudhayl,* Hudbak ibn Khashram, 
al-A‘sha, Muzahin al-“Ugayli, al-Akhjal, Zuhayr, and others besides 
them. He also dealt with the poctry of Abii Nuwds, commenting 
on its meaning and strange forms. This [ anthology] was nearly a 
thousand leaves in length. I saw it written in the handwriting of 
al-Halwant, who was close to Abii Sa‘id [al-Sukkaril. 

Water Sources and the Desert (Al-Man4lil wa-al-Qawwi)—I saw it 
written in his own handwriting ;!? Tents for Migrating (Current Verses). 


Al-Hamid 

He was Abii Misi Sulayman ibn Muhanimad ibn Ahmad al- 
Hamid, who was a frieud of Tha‘lab, having a special connection 
with him. He learned from the scholars of al-Basrah, being noted 
for accuracy of penmanship and good teclmique for correctness. 
He was a scribe,!* amiong whose books there were: 


16 Al-Nabighatan (“the two Nabighahs”) were al-Nabighah al-Dhubyani and 
al-Nabighah ab-Ja‘di, 

16 As “the pocins of” precedes both al-Lusiig and Hudhayl, but not the other 
names, these two words probably refer to tribes or groups rather than individual 
pocts. Al-lusis means “robbers,” Hudhayl is a well-known tribe; see ““Hudhail,” 
Enc. Islam, TL, 329. 

17 ‘The Beatry MS is followed in the translation of this title. Fliigel has al-qurrd 
(“villages”) instead of al-qawwa (“desert”), The title which follows is omitted in 
the Beatry MS. 

18 The Arabic word might mean that he owned a book store, as well as copying 
manuscripts, but the most likely meaning is that he was an apprentice of Tha‘lab, 
who transcribed manuscripts, as well as writing some books of his own, 
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The Disposition of Man; Plants; Wild Beasts, which I saw copied in 
the handwriting of his sister’s son, Zakariya’; Abridgment of Grammar. 


Al-Ahwal 

He was Abii al-‘Abbas Muhammad ibn al-Hasan ibn Dinir?® al- 
Ahwal, a scholar of language and poetry, as well as a copyist, Among 
his books there were: 
Calamities; Weapons; What Agrees in Pronunciation but Differs in 
Meaning; Fa‘ala wa-Af‘ala; Similarities.®° 

He also edited the poetry of Dhii al-Rummah and other poets. 


Ibn al-Kifi 
He was Abii al-Hasan “Ali ibn Muhammad ibn Zubayr al-Asadi 
al-Kifi, a learned man who had an accurate penmanship and quoted 
from a collection of books. He was truthful in giving reports and 
keen in analysis. Among his books there were: 
The Meaning of Poetry and Disagreements of the Scholars about It—I 
saw a small part of it; Necklaces and Single Gems in Language and 
Poetry.*! 
Ibn Sa‘dan Ibrahim ibn Muhammad ibn Sa‘dan ibn al-Mubarak 
He was a collector of books, an accurate penman, and reliable in 
making quotations. Among his books there were; 
Horses, which I have seen and it was delightful; The Letters of the 
Qur'an.” 
His son, Muhammad ibn Sa‘dan, wrote a large book, [Qur’anic] 
Readings, and a book Abridgment of Grammar, 


Al-Ma‘badi 

His name was Ahmad ibn Sulaym4n, surnamed Abii al-Husayn. 
He quoted ‘Ali ibn Thabit, who quoted Abi ‘Ubayd [al-Qisim ibn 
Sallam]. His penmanship was in demand and he was one of the 
scholars who were famous and trusted. 

19 Ibn Dinar is omitted in the Beatty MS, but the rest of the name 1s included. 

20 This title is omitted in the Beatty MS. 

21 'The second title is not in the Beatty MS. 


22 This title and the account of his son, which follows, are not included in the 
Beatty MS. 
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Al-Karmani 

Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn 
Misa al-Karmani was preeminent in a knowledge of language and 
grammar. As he had a good handwriting and was accurate in 
copying, he was sought after by the people for his penmanship. He 
transcribed [manuscripts] for pay. Among his books there were: 
What al-Khalil Neglected in “Kitab al-‘Ayn” and What He Mentioned 
as Obsolete, Used, and Unused, and What He Left Out; Compendium 
of Language; Grammar, which he did not finish; Summary of Gram- 
mar. 


Al-Fazari 

Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Ibrahim ibn Habib ibn Sulayman 
ibn Samurah ibn Jundab al-Fazari was a scholar and was accurate 
as a calligrapher. 


Abii al-Qasim ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Ishaq al-Zajjaji* 
He was a grammarian, among whose books there was Al-Qawéfi. 


Ibn Wada* 
His name was ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn Wada‘ ibn al- 


Ziyad ibn Hani al-Azadi, surnamed Abt ‘Abd Allah. He was 
learned and accurate in his penmanship, which was sought after, so 
that for his penmanship he received pay. 


Al-Namari*® 
He was Abi ‘Abd Allah, among whose books there were: 


The Shining, about colors; The Meaning of “Al-Hamiasah”;?* Adorn- 
ment. 


Al-Tirmidhi al-Kabir (the Elder, the Greater)?” 
His name was 





23 Last title omitted in the Beatty MS. 

% This scholar is omitted by the Beatty MS. 

25 The Beatty MS omits this paragraph about al-Namari. 

6 The reference may be to the anthology of this title by Abii Tammam, who died 
A.D. 850. 

37 The Fliigel edition has al-Ramadhi, but the Beatty MS makes it clear that the 
correct name is al-Tirmidhi. 
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Al-Tirmidhi al-Saghir (the Younger, the Lesser) 
His name was Muhammad ibn Muhammad. 


Ahmad ibn Ibrahim2® 

He was grammarian who was the teacher of Abii al-‘Abbis 
Tha‘lab. He was surnamed Abi al-Hasan and, although his 
penmanship was in demand, he did not compose any books. 


Ibn Faris®® 
Among his books there was the book Al-Hamasah. 


Al-Hulwani®° 

He was Abi Sahl, whose name was Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn 
‘Asim al-Hulwini. It is said that he was close to Abii Sa‘id al- 
Sukkari, quoting his books and learning from him. Although he was 
one of the scholars, he had an extremely bad handwriting. Among 
his books there was Jinni-Possessed Men of Letters. 


Abii “Abd Allah al-Khawlani Ibn Mihrawayh* 
Among his books there was Race Horses. 


Al-Munkhali 

Al-Yashkuri 

Al-Talhi 

Ibn Shahin Abi al-‘Abbas Ahmad ibn Sa‘id ibn Shahin 


“Ali ibn Rabi‘ah al-Basri*” 
Among his books there was What the Arabs Have Said and the 
Populace Enlarged Upon. 


28 In the Fliigel edition the name given above, Muhammad ibn Muhammad, is 
omitted, and the name Ahmad ibn Ibrahim is confused with al-Tirmidhi al-Saghir. 

2° This name and the following sentence are not in the Beatty MS, 

30 In the Beatty MS the-name al-Hulwini is clearly given, but Abii Sahl is omitted, 
as well as the title of the book. 

31 The Beatty MS omits this name, giving only Ibn Mihrawayh. 

82 This name and book are not in the Beatty MS. 
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Ibn Sayf 
His name was Ahmad ibn “Abd Allah ibn Sayf al-Sijistani, who 
was surnamed Abi Bakr and was one of the scholars. 


Al-Ahmadi*8 

He was Abii al-Hasan, whose name was Muhammad ibn ‘Abd 
Allah ibn Salih. He went from Baghdad to Egypt, being attached to 
Ibn Hinzabah. His handwriting was good and accurate. 


Ahmad ibn Sahl 
His book was Choice of the Way, 


Al-Jarmi Abii “Abd Allah Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Ishaq ibn 
Abi Humaydah al-Makki 
He was known as Ibn Abi al-‘ Ala’, and was a scholar whose hand- 
writing was sought after because of its precision. He was also a 
historian. 


Abii Dimas® 
Among his books there was Al Hamasah. 


Account of Ibn Kaysan 

He was Abi al-Hasan Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Muhammad 
ibn Kaysan. “Kaysan” is “treachery” (ghadr), his name in the 
vernacular of the Bani Sa‘d Tribe. Kaysan was a grammarian, but 
not a skilled one. Abt al-Hasan [the son of Kaysan] was an excellent 
man who combined the teachings of the two schools [of al-Basrah 
and al-Kiifah], deriving knowledge from both of them. Among his 
books there were: 


The Strange in the Hadith, about four hundred leaves; The Proof; 
Truths; The Selected; The School of Thought; Stopping and Starting; 


83 Fliigel gives al~Asadi, The sentence following also differs from the Beatty MS. 
4 This name and book are lacking in the Beatty MS. 
$5 Omitted by the Beatty MS. 
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Spelling; [Qur’anic] Readings; Al-Shadhani, about grammar ;3* Mascu- 
line and Feminine; The Shortened and the Lengthened; Declensions 
(Conjugations); Abridgment of Grammar; The Meaning of the Qur'an, 
known as The Tens (Delights, Conversations) ;?? Definition of the Verb 
and Object; Questions concerning the School of Thought of the Gram- 
marians and the Points about Which the Scholars of al-Basrah and al- 
Kiifah Differ; The Sufficient in Grammar. 


Lughdah al-Isbahani Abii ‘Ali al-Hasan ibn ‘Abd Allah 

He was born at Isbahan, but came to the settled districts, where he 
received instruction from the same person with whom Abi Hanifah 
al-Dinawari studied. Among his books there were: 
Refutation of the Poets; Logic; The Weak Letters of Grammar; The 
Abridgment, about grammar; The Attributes (Descriptive Words); 
The Soft and the Cheerful; Naming; Commentary on the “Book of 


Meaning” of al-Bahili; Dissolution (Refutation) of the Weak Letters of 
Grammar. 


Ibn al-Khayyat Abi Bakr Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Mansir 
al-Khayyat 
He was an inhabitant of Samargand who came to Baghdad, where. 
he met with Ibrahim ibn al-Sari al-Zajjaj, with whom he had a 
controversy, He drew upon the two schools [of al-Basrah and 
al-Kiifah]. Among his books there were: 


The Large Book of Grammar; The Meaning of the Qur'an; The 
Sufficient (The Veil) ;8° The Abridgment. 


Naftuwayh (Niftawayh) 

He was Abu ‘Abd Allah Ibrahim ibn Muhammad ibn “Urfah ibn 
Sulayman ibn Mughayrah ibn Habib ibn al-Muhallab al~Ataki al- 
Azdi. He learned from Tha‘lab and al-Mubarrad and heard [the 
lectures of] Muhammad ibn al-Jahm, ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Ishaq ibn 
Salim, and the associates of al-Mad@ ini. 


36 In this title, al-Shadhani 1s probably al-Fadl ibn Shadhan. 

37 The word “tens” may be ‘ishrah (‘‘enjoyments”), but much more likely is a 
plural of “asharah, referring cither to certain verses of the Qur’in, or to the rosettes 
which separate the passages. See Dozy, Supplément, II, 129 bottom, 130 top. 

88 This title is given in a different form in Suyititi, Bughyat, p. 193 the title which 
follows is omitted by the Beatty MS. 
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His mother was a descendant of Khalid ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Murri 
al-Tahhan, the historian, and his birth was during the year two 
hundred and forty-four [A.p. 858/59]. He had a virtuous character, 
was an excellent teacher, and drew upon both schools [of al-Basrah 
and al-Kiifah]. 

His class was in the Mosque of the People of Anbar®® in the early 
mornings. He was in agreement with the [legal] sect of Da’aid*® in 
which he was a leader. He died the sixth of Safar [the second Muslim 
month] during the year three hundred and twenty-three [A.p. 935], 
being buried the day after his death at the Kufah Gate. Ibn al- 
Barnhadan prayed for him. Among his books there were: 


History; Abridgments; The Strange in the Qur'an; The Sufficient in 
Grammar; Receiving Full Payment, about contracts;#1 Similes (Prov- 
erbs); Testimonials, Al-Qawafi and a Refutation of Whoever Thinks 
that the Arabs Derive Words, One from the Other; Refutation of 
Whoever Upholds the Creation of the Qur’an; Refutation of al-Mufaddal 
[ibn Salamah] in Connection with His Criticism of al-Khalil; Salt; 
Nouns (Origins); The Arabs Speak According to Nature Rather than 
Education. 


Al-Ja‘d 

He was Abii Bakr Muhammad ibn “Uthman al-Ja‘d, an associate 
of Ibn Kaysan, who derived knowledge from both schools [al- 
Basrah and al-Kiifah]. Among his books there were: 


The Meaning of the Qur'an; [Qur’anic] Readings; The Shortened and 
the Lengthened; Spelling; Masculine and Feminine; Abridgment of 
Grammar; Prosody; The Disposition of Man; Differentiation; The 
Alfat (The A’s). 


38 A mosque in Baghdad south of the Kifah Gate, or southwest gate of the 
Round City, on the West Bank of the Tigris. The people of Anbar were clerks of 
the land tax office, See Le Strange, Baghdad, pp. $7, 61. 

40 The sect called al-Zahiriyah, founded by Da’iid ibn ‘Ali ibn Khalaf. He may 
have taught law, which was often scheduled before sunrise, when the pupils’ mirids 
were alert. 

41 The Fliigel text has a variation, which is probably wrong. 

42 This title and the two which follow are not found in the Beatty MS. 

48 The last title is not in the Beatty MS. 
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Al-Khazzaz 

He was Abii al-Husayn [al-Hasan] ‘Abd Allah ibn Mubamunad ibn 
Sufyan al-Khazzaz, who was a tutor in the home of Abi al-Hasan 
‘Ali ibn “Isa. He had a good handwriting and was oue of the gram- 
marians who derived information from both schools [of al-Bagrah 
and al-Kéfah]. It was he who wrote the book The Meaning in the 
Qur'an for “Ali ibn ‘Isa. He died ———-.. Among his books there 


were. 


The Abridgment, about the Arab sciences; The Meaning of the Qur'an; 
The Shortened and the Lengthened: Masculine and Feminine; The 
Ample, about the science of language: Accounts of the Leading Men 
among the Jndges (Rulers), which he wrote for Abii al-Husayn ibn Abi 
‘Amr; Concubines, Given as Pledges and [Coming] Willingly;** Feasts 
of Souls, about the mention of learning; Ramadiin [the Fast] and What 
Is Said abont It. 


Al-Bandaniji 
His naine was al-Yaman ibn Abi al-Yaman al-Bandaniji. He was 
a blind poct, as well as a scholar of language, who fell in with Ibn 


al-Sikkit and other scholars of al-Basrali and al-Kifah. Among his 
books there were: 


Instruction in Law; The Meauing of Poetry; Prosody. 


Al Umari*® 


He was judge of Takrit and among his books there were: 


Commentary on the Pre-Islimic Seven and What Was Strange in 
Them; Conimentary on the “Maqstrah” of Abi Bakr Ibn Durdyd. 


44 This title is repeated further down on the list in the Arabic, chough not in the 
translation, 

* This title is taken from the Beatty MS, which seems to give Al-Sariri al- 
Rahinat al-Masha'iydt. This sirange title is probably incorrect. Filtigel grves a very 
different title, which is probably not the original. 

4¢ This paragraph is omitted by the Beatty MS, Taktit is on the Tigris. The 
Pre-Islimic Seven are the famous odes, “Al-Mu‘allaqat.” The “Maqsiirah” was a 
pocni in praise of his patrons in Fars, who gave Ibn Durayd generous financial support. 
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Abii al-Haydham al-Ugayli 

His name was Kilab. ibn Hamzah and he was an inhabitant of 
Harrin. He lived among the nomads, but it is said that he was 
educated, entering into city life at the ime of al-Qasim ibn “Ubayd 
Allah, whom he praised. He was learned, a poet, and had a hand~ 
writing for which there wasa demand. He inixed the teachings of 
the two schools [of al-Basrah and al-Kiifah} and among his books 
there were: 
Compendium of Grammar; Al-Arikah;47 How the Populace Errs in 
Speaking. 


Al-Ushnandani® 
He wrote a book, The Meaning of Poetry, and has already been 
mentioned. 


Ibn Luzah al-Karkhi* 

He was one of the scholars of al-Jabal, whose name was Bundar 
ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid. Luzah was his nickname. Bundir was surnamed 
Abi ‘Amr. He mixed the teachings of the two schools [of al- 
Basrah and al-Kiifah]. Among his books there were: 


The Meaning of Poetry; Commentary on the “Book of Meaning” of 
al-Bahili;>* Compendium of Language, a portion of which I have seen: 
Wild Beasts. 


Ibn Shugayr 

Abii Bakr “Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn Shugayr the Gram- 
marian was said by the shaykh Abi Sa‘id, to whom may Allah 
show mercy, to have drawn upon the two schools |of al-Basrah 
and al-Kiifah|. Among his books there were: 


Abridgment of Grammar; The Shortened and the Lengthened; Mascu- 
line and Feminine. 


4? Probably a proper name; sec Yaqiit, Geog., 1, 182. 

*8 ‘This paragraph is omitted by the Beatty MS. 

4® The Beatty MS has al-Karji. 

 Fiiigel adds “al-Ansiri,.” The last title is not in the Beatty MS. On the margin 
of the Beatty MS there is a note, “He met Ibn al-Sikkit and others besides him.” 
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Al-Mufajja‘ 

He was Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Mufajja‘*! [whose name was] 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah, a scribe of al-Basrah who fell in with 
Tha‘lab, learning from him and other scholars. He was a Shi‘ 
poet, who wrote a poem entitled “Resemblances” in which he 
eulogized “Ali, for whom be peace. He and Abi Bakr ibn Durayd 
lampooned one another. Among his books there were: 


The Interpretation, about the meaning of poetry, which included Defini- 
tion of Declension (Definition of the Arabians), Defmition of Praise, 
Definition of Vigor; Dream and Discernment; Spelling; Pack Animals 
(Al-Mataya’); Trees and Plants; Declension (The Arabians); The 
Riddle. 


He also wrote: 


The Properly Prepared (Al-Musta‘idd), about oaths; Poems of Brigands 
(Javelins); Booths for Meetings; The Strange in the Poetry of Zayd 
al-Khayl.® 


Al-Akhfash al-Saghir®* 

He was Abi al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Sulayman al-Akhfash, the gram- 
marian. He was greatly vexed when questioned about some matter 
of grammar, but he remembered historical traditions. He died 
during the year three hundred and fifteen [a.p. 927/28]. Among his 
books there were: 


Al-Anwa’; Formation of the Dual and the Plural; Locusts. 


Al-Hunai 

His name was ‘Ali ibn al-Hasan, surnamed Abii al-Hasan. He 
came from Egypt but belonged to the school of al-Kufah, though 
he also drew upon the scholars of al-Basrah. He was known as 


51 The Beatty MS inserts “ibn,” which must be an error. The translation of titles 
of books follows the Beatty MS, which seems to be more correct than the Fliigel 
text here, 

52 Omitted in the Beatty MS. 

68 He was called al-Saghir or al-Asghar, meaning *‘younger” or “lesser,” to dis- 
tinguish him from others of this name. 

54 All of the titles are omitted in the Beatty MS. 
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al-Dawsi, Daws being an Arab tribe.** His writings can be obtained 
in Egypt, where they are in demand. Among his books there were: 


The Basic of Strange Forms, similar to “Kitab al-‘Ayn,” but with a 
different arrangement. He originally composed this work about strange 
Arab words and vernaculars based upon the alphabet of twenty-eight 
letters, which are alif, ba’, ta’, tha’, and the rest of the letters, He also 
wrote Al-Munaddad (Strung Together), about language; Al-Farid 
(The Unique).* 


Dimi"? 

He was one of the grammarians living close to our own time. 
His name was “Umar ibn Muhammad ibn Ja‘far al-Za‘farani, sur- 
named Abi Ahmad. Among his books there were: 


Al-Qawafi; Pronunciations (Dialects). 


The Names of Persons from a Number of Regions Whose Names 
and Biographies Are Not Based on Research*® 


Ibn Khalawayh 

Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn ibn Ahmad®® ibn Khalawayh learned 
from a group [of scholars] such as Abii Bakr ibn al-Anbari and 
Abii ‘Umar al-Zahid. He was a pupil of Abu Sa‘id al-Sirafi and 
mixed the teachings of the two schools [of al-Basrah and al-Kifah]. 
He died at Aleppo in the service of the Bani Hamdan during the 
year three hundred and seventy [A.D. 980/81].8° Among his books 
there were: 


55 See Durayd, Geneal., p. 291. 

66 First he wrote his long book, Al-Munaddad, and then condensed his material as 
Al-Mujarrad, not mentioned in Al-Fihrist. The Beatty MS omits Al-Farid. 

57 Fliigel calls him ‘Abd Allah ibn Ja‘far. The title Pronunciations (Dialects) is given 
by Fliigel but lacking in the Beatty MS. 

58 This probably means that the author learned about these scholars, who lived 
near his own time, by personal contact and word of mouth rather than merely by 
study of books. See also Fliigel, in ZDMG, XIII (1859), 5814 

5° The Beatty MS gives “ibn Muhammad,” which seems to be an error. 

60 The Beatty MS omits the date. Sa‘d al-Dawlah was the member of the Hamdan 
dynasty ruling at Aleppo when he died. 
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Etymology; The Phrase, about grammar;® Reviving Langnage; 
[Quranic] Readings: Inflection (Declension) in Thirty Siirahs of the 
Qur'an; The Shortened and the Lengthened; Masculine and Feminine; 
The Alfat (The A’s); The Subject; Lays [an Arabic form of the nega~ 
tive]. 


Abii Turdb 
This man tried to correct Kitab al-‘Ayn of al~Khalil, but a group 
of scholars refuted his revisions. Among his books there were: 


Bringing to Terms {I'tiqab), about language; Correction of al-Khalil, in 
connection with what was neglected and used. 


Abii al-Jiid 
He was al-Qasim ibn Muhammad ibn Ramadan al-‘Ajlini, a 
graminarian living close to our time, and a scholar of the school of 
al-Basrah. Among his books there were: 
Abridgment for Students; The Shortened and the Lengthened; Mascu- 
line and Ferninine; Differentiation. 


The Brother of fbn Ramadan 
He was known as Muhammad ibn al-HMasan ibn Ramadan, Among 
his books there were: 


The Names of Fermented Drinks and Their Extracts;* Retreat (The 
Direction Away from, Makkah). 


Al-Kashshi 

He came from the regions of Khurisin and, although he was 
able in composition, it is not known with whom he studied or to 
what period he belonged. Among his books there were; 


Fa‘altu wa-Af‘altu, According to the Mn‘jam Letters, a large ‘work of 
extreme excellence; Declensions (Conjngations), which was also large— 
T have seen it. 


8 The Beatty MS gives the vowel signs indicating the word al-jumal, which 
when referring to grammar signifies a phrase or aggregate of words. 

62 "This title and the one following are omitted in the Beatey MS. 

* This evidently refers to forms of liquor made from such materials as palm 
trecs and grapes. The title which follows is omitted by the Beatty MS. 

#4 This probably means letters marked with diacritical points. 

es “T have seen it,” seems to be the meaning of a phrase written in faint letters 
under the line in the Beatty MS. 
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Mikhinaf 
I know nothing about him except this, that his books were: 
Explanation of Grammar; Declension (Conjugation). 


Al-Muhallabi Abi al-“Abbas Ahmad ibn Muhammad 

He lived in Egypt. In Egypt there was another one known as 
Ibn Wallad and still another known as al-Rajjdni®? Al-Muhallabi 
wrote: 
Explanation of the Weak Letters in Grammar; Abridgment of Gram- 
mar,% 


Abii Mushir 

He was Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Marwan ibn Yasirah, a 
grammiarian, among whose books there werc: 
Compendium, about grammar; Abridgnient; Account of Abii ‘Uyaynah 
Muhammad ibu Abi ‘Uyaynah al-Muhallabi. 


Al-Qummi 
Ismail ibn) Muhammad al-Qumimi wrote the books: 


Forming the Hamzah; The Weak Letters.® 


Abii al-Fahd 

Al-Zajjaj, with whom he studied the Book of Sibawayh for a 
second time, said to him, “Oh, Abi Fahd, you did better the first 
time than you did the second!” Among his books there was The 
Exposition, about gramunar. 


AlL-Azdi 
Abii al-Qasim ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad al-Azdi was one of the 
inhabitants of al-Basrah. Among his books there were: 


Speech; Disagreement.” 


6 Last title onitted in the Beatty MS. 

*? Both of these grammarians were evidently named Ahmad ibn Mobammad 
and lived in Egypt. 

64 Ornitted im the Beatty MS. 

6* Omitted in the Beatty MS. 

7 Onmnitted in the Beatty MS. 
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Al-Harawi 
He was from Persia and among his books there were: 


Declension (Conjugation); The Explanation,” 


Al-Missisi 
Nothing else is known about him except that his books were: 
Healing, about language; ‘The Exposition.” 


Al-Washsha’ 

Abu al-Tayyib Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Ishaq al-A‘rabi 
al-Washsha’ was a man of letters and a master of literary style. He 
was also a grammarian and a teacher in a school for the common 
people. His books composed about historical traditions, poems, and 
short verses were in demand. Among his books there were: 
Abridgment of Grammar; Compilation of Grammar; The Shortened 
and the Lengthened; Masculine and Feminine; Differentiation! The 
Disposition of Man; The Disposition of the Horse; The Triple.” 


The books which he wrote about belles-lettres and historical 
traditions were: 
Account of the Sahib al-Zanj;74 The Shining, about lights and bright 
things; Yearning for Fatherlands; the large book, Definitions of Elegant 
Forms; Embellishment (Al-Dibaj); Accounts of Those Who Affect 
Elegance; Remedy for Love (Remedy to Appease Pain); The Gilded; 
The Acrostic (Al-Muwashshah); The Chain of Gold. 


Ibn al-Maraghi 

He was Abu al-Fath Muhammad ibn Ja‘far al-Hamdani, later 
called al-Maraghi. He was a teacher at the time of the regime of 
Abi Mansiir,”® as well as a memorizer of traditions. He was also a 
grammarian, eloquent in style, and a historian concerned with 
extreme examples of generous nobility and freedom. Among his 
books there were: 


71 Omitted by the Beatty MS. 

72 Omitted by the Beatty MS. 

78 Perhaps this refers to letters with three dots or to the script of that name. 

74 ‘Ali ibn Muhammad, leader of the black slave rebellion in the Persian Gulf 
area, A.D. 870-83. 

78 Al-Qahir, who became the ‘Abbisid caliph A.D. 932. 
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Rejoicing, in the form of “Kitab al-Kimil” [by al-Mubarrad|; Supplying 
the Things Neglected by al-Khalil.7° 


Al-Maraghi Abi Bakr Muhammad ibn ‘Ali 

He was one of the inhabitants of al-Maraghah. He was prevented 
from prolonging his stay at al-Mawsil. He equaled Abi al-‘ Abbas?’ 
in intelligence, being learned and religious. He studied under al- 
Zajjaj. Among his books there were: 


Abridgment of Grammar; Exposition and Interpretation of the Argu- 
ments of Sibawayh. 


Al-Bakri 
He was known as Abii al-Fadl Muhammad ibn Abi Ghassan 
al-Bakri. Among his books there were; 


Abridgment of Grammar; Differentiation,” 


‘Uram 

He was Abi al-Fadl al-“Abbias ibn Muhammad, a foolish man to 
whom some gave the name of “The Court Companion Grammarian.” 
He wrote some epistles, hit and miss, about banter and diversion 
for a group [of friends]. 


Al-Zajjaj 

His name was Muhammad ibn al-Layth, the tutor of the sons of 
Nasir al-Dawlah.’?® Although I met him at al-Mawsil, I do not 
know of any book of his. 


Al-Awwami 

He was Abii Bakr Muhammad ibn Ibrahim, the grammarian and 
judge. He was a friend of mine, known as “the Judge.” He died 
. Among his books there was Corrections and Clarifications, 
about grammar. 





76 This title is omitted by the Beatty MS. 
77 Probably al-Mubarrad Abi al-‘Abbis. 
78 Omitted in the Beatty MS. 

79 The ruler of al-Mawsil, A.D. 929-68. 
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A Man Known as Ibn ‘Abdus 
His name was ‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abdis al-Kufi and he 
was a grammarian, Among his books there were: 


Measure of Poetry by Meter; The Proof, about the weak letters in 
grammar; The Meaning of Poetry. 


Al-Wafrawandi 
His name was Yunus ibn Ahmad ibn Ibrahim al-Wafrawandi 
and he was a grammarian among whose books there were: 


Healing, about the weak letters of grammar; Fulfillment, about the 
science of prosody. 


Al-Diymarti 

He was Abi Muhammad al-Qasim ibn Muhammad, one of the 
inhabitants of Isbahan, from a village named Diymart. Among his 
books there were: 


Correction of Pronunciations (Dialects); The Happening (Misfortune), 
about “‘Al-Kamil’’;8° Commentary on “Al-Hamisah.” 


Abii al-‘Abbas** 

He was Muhammad ibn Khalaf ibn al-Marzaban, Among his 
books there were: 
The Encompassing, about the sciences of the Qur'an, in twenty-seven 
sections; Al-Hamiasah; Account of ‘Abd Allah ibn Ja‘far ibn Abi 
Talib, may there be peace for them. 


Abii al-Hasan Ibn al-Warraq® 
His name was Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah and among his books 
there were: 


The Weak Letters of Grammar; The Guidance, a commentary on the 
“‘Abridgment of Grammar” of Abi “Umar al-Jarmi. 


8 This was probably the great book of al-Mubarrad. The next title is omitted by 
Fliigel. Hamdsah (‘‘Valor”) was the title of numerous anthologies, the most famous 
of which was that of Abii Tammam Habib ibn Aws. 

81 This paragraph is omitted by the Beatty MS. 

8 The Fliigel text gives a different name and different titles. The translation 
follows the Beatty MS. 
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Abii Ahmad ibn al-Hallab®* 
No book of his is mentioned. 


Ibn Jinni 

He was Abi al-Fath “Uthman ibn Jinni, the grammarian, whose 
birth was before the year three hundred and thirty [a.p. 941/42], 
and who died on a Friday evening of Safar [the second Muslim 
month] during the year three hundred and ninety-two [a.p, 
1001/1002]. Among his books there were:® 


The Explanation, a commentary on the poetry of Abii al-Tayyib al- 
Mutanabbi; Pursuit, about Arabic; Al-Mu'rab [word that can be de- 
clined] (or Al-Mu‘arrab [a word that is Arabicized]); Comprehension; 
The Shining; Distinction between Special and Common Words; 
Prosody and al-Qawafi; A Collecting of the Fundamentals of Declension 
(Conjugation); Stopping and Starting; Pronunciation of Words with 
Hamzah; Masculine and Feminine; Commentary on the Triple Elegies 
and Visionary Poem of al-Sharif al-Rida; Meaning of the Verses of 
al-Mutanabbi; The Difference between Special and Common Words. 


Abi “Abd Allah al-Namari®® 
No composition of his is recalled, 


Bardawayh 
There is no mention of a composition of his. 


Old Books with Traditions of the Grammarians 
Traditions (Accounts) of the Grammarians: by al-Najirami; by 
Abi Sa‘id al-Sirafi; by al-Marzubani, the great quoter [borrower 


88 Omitted in the Beatty MS. 

84 The date is omitted in the Beatty MS, which helps to prove that the manuscript 
was transcribed before the end of the tenth century. 

85 Only the first title is in the Beatty MS, but on the margin some extra titles have 
been added, probably by a scribe of the eleventh century. These titles do not coincide 
either with those of the Fliigel edition, given in the translation, or the ones given in 
Suyiiti, Bughyat, p. 322, except in a few instances. 

86 This paragraph and the following paragraph about Bardawayh are lacking 
in the Beatty MS. 
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from other authors]; by Abi Bakr Muhammad ibn “Abd al-Malik 
al-Tarikhi.®” 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: This is the end of 
what we have written in the chapter about grammarians and scholars 
of language, up to the time of the Saturday after the appearance of 
the moon, during the month of Sha‘ban [the eighth Muslim month] 
in the year three hundred and seventy-seven [A.D. 987]. We pray 
Allah for the long existence for what we have composed for Him 
and for our remaining in health, security, and sufficiency. For 
with His graciousness He [Allah] will bring this to pass and His 
favor will inspire us, causing us to obey Him, with His generosity. 
For Allah is sufficient for us, giving assurance of care. May Allah 
bless the bounties of His creation, Muhammad and [the members 


of} his family. 


Naming of the Books Composed about the Strange in the Hadith®* 
The Strange in the Hadith: by Abii ‘Ubaydah; al-Asma‘i; al-Nadr ibn 
Shumayl; Qutrub; Ibn al-A‘rabi; Abii ‘Adnan; Ibn Qadim;®® Abi 
Zayd; Salamah; al-Athram; Abii ‘Ubayd; Fistugah Sahib al-Karasi; 
al-Sulami; al-Hamid; Tbn Qutaybah; [also] Corrections of the Mistakes 
of Abi “Ubayd, by Ibn Qutaybah. The Strange in the Hadith: by Ibn 
al-Anbart; Ibn Durayd; Abii al-Husayn al-Qadi (the Judge) ibn Abi 
‘Umar; Ibn Kaysan; al-Ja‘d; al-Hadrami, [who] composed [in coopera- 
tion] with Abii “Umar al-Zahid; Ibn Rustam al-Harbi;®° Ibn Durustityah; 


8? This paragraph is contained on p. 87 Il. 17, 18, of the Fliigel edition. It is not 
in the Beatty MS. As books which would have been recent in the author’s time 
are called “‘old,” it seems clear that this passage was inserted some time after the 
Beatty MS was transcribed. The paragraph which follows, however, is taken from 
the Beatty MS, which is more complete than Il, 19, 20, in the Fliigel edition. This 
statement is important, as it gives the date;when Chap. II was completed and shows 
that at that time the author asked for continuing good health. 

8 These books were evidently written about unusual colloquialisms in the 
Hadith. All of the names of these authors are in the Biog. Index. This passage is in 
the same handwriting as the rest of the Beatty MS and was probably added to Chap. 
II as an appendix. 

8® Omitted in the Beatty MS. The author who follows is probably Abii Zayd 
Sa‘id ibn Aws. 

* Omitted in the Beatty MS. 
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Ahmad ibn al-Hasan al-Kindi. The Strange in the Qur’in, by ‘Abd Allah 
ibn Salam al-Dinawarj.™! 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: The book of al- 
Sulami, who was al-Husayn ibn Ayyash al-Sulami, was quoted by 
Abii ‘Umar Hilal ibn al-‘Ala’ ibn “Umar ibn Hilal al-Raqqi al- 
Bahili. Then from Hilal it was quoted by Abii al-Qasim al-Husayn 
ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Sadir al-W siti. 


Naming of the Books Composed about Rare Forms 


Rare Forms: according to Abi ‘Amr ibn al-“Ala’; by Abii ‘Amr al- 
Shaybani, three editions, large, small, and medium; of Abii Zayd;® 
of al-Asma‘i; of al-Kisa’i, three renderings; of Ibn al-A‘rabi, quoted from 
him by twelve persons; of al-Farra’, quoted by Salamah, Ibn Qadim, 
and al-Tuwal; of al-Likyani; of Abii Mishal; of Abii Muhammad al- 
Yazidi; of Abii Ziyad al-Kilabi; of Abii Shunbul al-“Ugayli; Dahmaj 
al-Nasri; of al-Umawi; of al-Athram; of al-Zubayriyiin,™ according to 
Ibn al-A*rabi; of Ibn al-Sikkit; of Abii al-Madrahi;> of Abii al-Yagzan, 
which I have seen written in the handwriting of Ibn Sa‘dan: of al- 
Tawwazi,* [surnamed] Abi Muhammad; [also] the book of Abii 
Ishaq al-Zajjaj, about rare forms. 


The Names of Books Composed about al-Anwa’ 

Al-Anwa’! by al-Asma‘t; by Abii Muballim; by Qutrubs by Ibn-al- 
A‘rabi; by al-Mubarrad; by Ibn Qutaybah; by Abii Hanifah al-Dinawari; 
by al-Zajjaj; by Ibn Durayd; by al-Wahbi; by al-Marthadi; by al- 
Waki‘; by Ibn ‘Ammar; by Abii Ghalib Ahmad ibn Salim al-Razi; 
by Muhammad ibn Habib.*” 


*1 Omitted in the Beatty MS. 

This short paragraph is in the Beatty MS, but omitted by the Fliigel edition. 

*% Probably Abii Zayd Sa‘id ibn al-Aws. 

* This probably refers to members of the family of one of the famous men called 
al-Zubayr; see Biog. Index, Zubayr and Zubayri. Fliigel, however, gives a different 
form and the name is not clearly written in the Beatty MS. 

®5 The Beatty MS has al-Madraji, probably an error. 

*6 This name is unclear in Fliigel. 

°7 The last two authors are omitted in the Beatty MS. 


The Third Pari 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of the 
books which they composed. The composition of Muhammad ibn Ishaq 
ibn Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Nadim, known as Ibn Abi Ya‘qiib 
al-Warragq. 


In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


The Third Chapter 


of the book Al-Fibrist, with accounts of the historians, genealogists, and 
students of historical traditions and literature;? three sections. The first 
section with accounts of the historians, genealogists, and students of biog- 
raphy and historical traditions, with the names of their books. The 
second section with accounts of the secretaries, correspondents, and admini- 
strators of the revenues,® with the names of their books. The third section, 
with accounts of the men of letters, court companions, singers, buffoons, 
and clowns, with the names of their books. 


The First Section 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: I have read the 
following, written in the handwriting of Abii al-Hasan ibn al-Kiufi 


I This title is on a special page of the Beatty MS. Added to it are the following 
inscriptions: “Transcribed from his model and his handwriting.” ‘An imitation of 
the handwriting of the author, His [Allah’s] servant, Muhammad ibn Ishaq.” “It 
is the third chapter.” The Glossary should be consulted for explanation of many 
of the terms, names of sects, and book titles mentioned in this chapter. 

2 Instead of “literature” (al-adab), given in the Beatty MS, the Fliigel version has 
“verses” (al-aydt). 

8 These categories refer to men in the government offices. 
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“The first person to write a book about calumnies was Ziydd ibn 
Abih. When he and his lineage were slandered, he wrote it for his 
son, saying, ‘Get the better of the Arabs with this and they will 
leave you alone.’” 


The Names and Accounts of the First Authorities from Whom a 
Knowledge of Heroic Deeds, Genealogies, and Anecdotes Was 
Derived! 


Daghfal 

According to what is written in the handwriting of Ibn al-Yazidi, 
he was al-Hujr ibn al-Hiarith al-Kinani, Daghfal being a nickname. 
He was called Daghfal al-Dhubli.5 He was the genealogist Daghfal 
ibn Hanzalah al-Sadisi, who was alive at the time of the Prophet, 
may Allah bless him and give him peace, but he never heard him 
speak. When he joined [the Caliph] Mu‘awiyah there came to him 
Qudamah ibn Darrar al-Quray. Daghfal gave him [Qudamah] his 
genealogy until he reached the father who begot him. Then he said, 
“The sons of Darrar are two, one of whom is a poet and the other a 
hermit. Which one of the two are you?” He [Qudamah] replied, 
“I am the frivolous poet. You have hit upon my genealogy and 
all that concerns me, so now tell me when I shall die.”” He [Daghfal] 
said, “I can’t do that.” The Shurat (Shurah) killed Daghfal. He had 
no compositions. 


The Genealogist al-Bakri 

He was a Christian who was quoted by Ru’bah ibn al-'Ajjaj as 
saying, “With learning there are want, degradation, and im- 
portunity.” 


Lisan al-Humarrah 
His name was Wiga’ ibn al-Ash‘ar, surnamed Abii Kilab, He was 
a genealogist, the most proud and haughty among the people. 


‘ This title is translated freely. 
5 This sentence is written on the margin of the Beatty MS. For the tribe of 
Dhuhl, see Durayd, Geneal., pp. 114, 117. 
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“Ubayd ibn Sharyah 

He belonged to the Jurhum Tribe® and to the period of Mu‘awiyah. 
He reached maturity at the time of the Prophet, may Allah bless 
him and give him peace, but he never heard him speak. He went to 
[the Caliph] Mu‘awiyah ibn Abi Sufyin, who asked him about the 
traditions of the past, as well as about the Arab and Persian’ kings, 
and the reasons for the babel of tongues and the divisions of the 
peoples in the land. When he [Mu‘awiyah] summoned him to come 
from Sana‘a’ al-Yaman, he did what Mu‘awiyah commanded him, 
‘Ubayd ibn Sharyah, to do, namely to collect records (poems) and 
genealogy. ‘Ubayd lived until the time of [the Caliph] “Abd al- 
Malik ibn Marwan. Among his books there were: 


Similes (Proverbs); The Kings and Traditions of the Peoples of the Past. 


The Names of the Persons Who Were Quoted by ‘Ubayd ibn 
Sharyah 
Al-Kayyis al-Namiri and his son Zayd ibn al-Kayyis, al-Lisayn 
al-Jurhumi, and “Abd Wadd al-Jurhumi. 


“Alagah ibn Karsham al-Kilabi 

He was a member of the Bani ‘Amir ibn Kilab Tribe, who lived 
at the time of [the Caliph] Yazid ibn Mu‘awiyah and had a knowl- 
edge of chronicles and the traditions of the Arabs. He was also one 
of the scholars from whom they learned of heroic deeds. Yazid ibn 
Mu ‘awiyah included him with those who kept him company in the 
evenings. Among his books there was Similes (Proverbs), about 
fifty leaves in length. I have seen it. 


Suhdar al-“Abdi 

He was one of the Khawirij, named Subar ibn al-‘Abbas, a 
genealogist and preacher of the period of Mu‘awiyah ibn Abi 
Sufyin. Like Daghfal he knew about historical traditions. Subar 


° For the Jurhum Tribe, sce “Djurhum,” Enc. Islam, I, 1066. 
7 Instead of “Persian” this might be “foreign.” 
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belonged to the party of ‘Uthman® and was a member of the “Abd 
al-Qays Tribe.» He quoted two or three of the sayings (hadith) 
from the Prophet, may Allah bless him and give him peace.1° Among 
his books there was (Similes) Proverbs. 


Al-Sharqi ibn al-Qatami 

He was surnamed Abii al-Muthanné al-Kalbi. His real name was 
al-Walid ibn al-Husayn. He was a genealogist and quoter of 
historical traditions, genealogies, and records (poems). According 
to what is written in the handwriting of al-Yiisufi, “He was a liar.” 

It is quoted from al-Asma‘i that one of the traditionalists told him, 
“I said to al-Shargi, “What did the Arabs recite in their prayers for 
the dead?’ He answered, ‘I do not know.” Then he [the tradition- 
alist] went on to say to him, “They used to recite this verse: 


Neither timid nor the son of cruelty wert thou; 
Be at peace until the Creator sends His Messenger.” 


He also said, “IfI am with him on Friday, there is conversation with 
him in the sanctuary (mosque). A poem, “Strange Forms,” was 
written by al-Sharqi. 


Salih al-Hanafi 


Ibn al-Kawwa’ 

His name was ‘Abd Allah ibn “Amr. He belonged to the Bani 
Yashkur Tribe and was a genealogist and a scholar. He was also 
one of the Shi‘ah and an adherent of “Ali, for whom may there be 
peace. It is said that when they challenged [the knowledge of] Ibn 


al-Kawwa as a genealogist, Maskin al-Darami said: 


Come to the sons of al-Kaww3’, who make decisions 
By their judgment of men’s genealogies. 


® The party loyal to the third caliph; see Hitti, Arabs, pp. 176, 177. 

® For this tribe, see Durayd, Geneal., p. 196. 

0 The pious phrase is not found in the Beatty MS. 

11 The wording of this passage, with its quotation, should be compared with the 
account in Qutaybah, Ma‘drif, p. 268. The messenger in the couplet is the Quickener, 
sent by Allah to summon the dead on the Day of Resurrection. 
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Al-Sughdi 

His name was Salih ibn ‘Imrin, but he was called al-Sughdi 
because his father lived for a long time in al-Sughd. He knew a 
great deal about the historical tales concerning the Prophet, for whom 


may there be peace. Among his books there was The Power (Glory) 
of Persons Given to Vanities, 


Mujélid ibn Sa‘'id ibn ‘Umayr ibn Hamdin 

He was surnamed Abi ‘Umayr. Al-Haytham ibn ‘Adi quoted 
him, making additions. He recounted historical traditions but, 
although he heard the sayings of the Prophet, he was weak among the 
traditionalists. He died during the year one hundred and forty-four 
[A.D. 761/62]. 


Sa‘d al-Qasir 

He was a protégé of the Banii Umayyah Tribe and a genealogist 
from whom al-‘Utb7® learned about the historical traditions, heroic 
deeds, and poems of his own people. 


‘Isa ibn Da’b Abii al-Woalid ‘Isi ibn Yazid ibn Bakr ibn Da’b 

He belonged to the Kinanah and the Banii al-Shuddakh Tribes.” 
He had relatives at al-Bagrah and his brother was Yahya ibn Yazid. 
Theit father was also an authority for the historical traditions and 
poeins of the Arabs. He himself was a poet, but the chief ability 
of the Da’b farnily was in connection with historical traditions. 


Al-Qurqubi 

His name was Zuhayr ibn Maymiin al-Hamdani, surnamed Abt 
Muhammad. He was a grammarian and [Quranic] reader. When 
Zahayr was asked, “From where did you learn about grammar?” 
he replied, “We heard about it and learned it from the companions 
of Abi al-Aswad [al-Du’ali].” He was also learned in. genealogy, 
historical traditions, and the chronicles (wars) of mankind. He died 
in the year one hundred and fifty-five [a-p. 771/72]. 


2 Probably Mubamuinad ibn ‘Abd Allih. 
% For these tribes see “Kinana,” Ene, {slan, 1, 1017-18. 
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Account of 'Awdnah 

He was “Awanah ibn al-Hakam ibn ‘lyad ibn Wazr ibn “Abd 
al-Hirith al-Kalbi, surnamed Abi al-Hakam, one of the scholars of 
al-Kiifah, who was a quoter of historical traditions and acquainted 
with poetry and genealogy. He was eloquent in style, although 
blind. 

According to what Hisham ibn al-Kalbi quoted from hin, 

“Awanah said; 
‘Utbah ibn al-Nabhis al-‘Ijli preached to us saying, “What is the summun 
bonum? Allah, Glorified and Exalted, said in His Book [the Qur'an], 
“Nothing remains alive at death, except the honor of him who praises the 
Creator.’” 

Then he ["Awanah] said: 

I rase up in front of him exclaiming, “Allah, to Whom be glory and 
praise, did not say that, for it was said by ‘Adi ibn Zayd.” He ["Utbah| 
replied, “By Allah, I did not think that this was from other than the Book 
of Allah, Glorified and Praised, but blessed is the saying of ‘Adi ibn 
Zayd,” 

‘When he ['Utbah] came down from the pulpit, there was brought to 
him a woman of the Khawirij to whom he said, “Oh, enemy of Allah, 
why do you revolt against the Commander of the Faithful [the Caliph], 
do you not respect the word of Allah, to Whom be glory and praise: 
‘Foreordained. for us [men] are slaying and combat, whereas far women 
the dragging of skirts.’” She replied, “Oh, enemy of Allah, your igno- 
rance of the Book of Allah and your neglect of Allah’s truth have caused 
me to revolt.”"l4 

‘Awanah died during the year one hundred and forty-seven 
[a-p. 764/65], Among his books there were: 

History; The life of Mu‘awiyah and the Banti Umayyah—this book. was 
said to have been written by Minjab ibn al-Harith, but the truth is chat i 
was written by “Awanah. 

I have read what was written in the handwriting of Abii ‘Abd 
Allah [al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali] ibn Muqlah: “Abé al-“Abbas Tha‘lab 
said, “|The Caliph] al- Walid ibn Yazid ibn “Abd al-Malik collected 


1 The woman. was a fanatic of the Khawirij, who refused to accept certain of the 
early caliphs. She made fun of the way in which the preacher quoted verses which 
did not belong te the Qur’in. Cf, Yaqiit, Irshad, V1 (6), 94. 
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the records, poems, historical traditions, gencalogies, and dialects of 
the Arabs and turned over the collection to Hammad and Janndd.’” 


Account of Hammad | 

He was Abé al-Qasim Hammad ibn Sabiirc ibo. al-Mubarak ibn 
‘Ubayd. Sabiir was nicknamed Abé Layla. He was one of the cap- 
tives from Daylam captured by Ibn ‘Urwak ibn Zayd al-Khayl 
al-Ta'i, who gave him to his daughter, Layla, whom he served for 
fifty years. When she died he was sold for two hundred silver coins 
(s., dirham), “Amir ibn Matar al-Shaybani purchased him and then. 
set him free, It is said that Abii Layla was named Maysarah. 

Hammad, who may have made mistakes about onc thing after 
another, was a quoter of historical traditions, poems, and gencalogies 
during the days of al-Walid ibn “Abd al-Malik. He lived until the 
year one hundred and fifty-six [a.p. 772/73], which was the year of 
his death. He was a companion of al-Mahdi"* and he related, “I 
sang good poetry for al-Walid, but he demanded something more 
popular (corrupt). When I sang that he enjoyed it so much that I 
knew it was a success. Then [in later ycars} | sang popular verses for 
al-Mahdi, but he asked me for something good, with literary 
excellence* Thus f know that it went well with them both.” 

Hammad was bori during the year seventy-five [a.p. 694/95]. 
When he died Muhanmad ibn Kunasah eulogized him: 


Thou hast gone beyond the fleeting slecp, 

Past on hast thon, until fate has brought thee to an end. 
Had caution saved thee from perishing, 

Caution would have rescued thee from what befell thee. 
May Allah be mercifial to thee, my brother Abi Qasim, 
For there is no impurity [mingled] with his purity.’ 
For thus doth time waste away, 

Its wisdom perisb and its traces vanish. 


We have not seen any book of Hammiad’s, but men quoted him 
and composed books according to him. 


1 Al-Walid was a light-hearted Umayyad caliph at the cad of the dynasty. 
Al-Mahdi was an able “Abbasid caliph, whom Hamunid knew as a prince. 

4# The Arabic word translated “‘literary excellence” is al-fabl. 

1” Compare this couplet with Yiqiit, Irshad, VI (4), 140. 
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Account of Janndad- 

He was Abii Muhammad Jannad ibn Wasil al-Kiifi, a protégé of 
the Banii Asad: Tribe, said to have been surnamed Abii Wasil. 
Although he was not learned in grammar and made many errors in 
speech, he knew more than the other people about the poctry and 
chronicles of the Arabs. 

I read something written in the handwriting of Abi al-Tayyib, 
the brother of al-Shafi'l, who said: 


When Jannad and Ishag ibn al-Jassis came to Abii ‘Irar al-‘Tjli, the Arabian, 
who was a master of literary style, Jannad said to him, “Hear something 
which I have worked on and do it justice.” He replied “Speak!” Jannad, 
accordingly, said .3® 


If thon dost not comprehend what death is, 
Behold the Convent of Hind, how its graveyard is outlined. 


Then Ishaq said: 


Thou seest the wonder of things ordained by Allah, 
Among them pledges of death, constrained by His ommipotence. 


Abi ‘Irar continued: 


Houses thou scest, their locks above their dwellers, 
With a group of visitors, but the visitor is not spoken to. 


Abii Ishaq 

He was Ibrahim ibn Muhammad ibn al-Hirith ibn Asma’ ibn 
Khiarijah al-Faziri, a good and excellent man, except that his tradi- 
tions were full of errors. He died at al-Magsisah in the year one 
hundred and cighty-cight |a.p. 804]. Among his books there was a 
book about biograplry and the holy war. . 2° and Al-Sir, about 
historical events and traditions. Abi ‘Amr Mu‘awiyah ibn ‘Amr 
al-Azdi quoted him. This Abii “Amr died at Baghdad during the 
year two hundred and fifteen [a.p. 830/37]. 


18 ‘This same anecdote is given in Chap. II, sect. 1, near. 39, with the account of 
Abii ‘Tear, 

1% Fliigel omits this sentence and the Beatty MS garbles the final words, which are 
indicated by an ellipsis here. 
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Account of Ibn Ishdg Sabib al-Sir** 

He was Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Ishaq ibn Yasir, who 
was defamed without reason. It is said that the charge was made to 
the governor of al-Madinah that he took women unawares. The 
governor, therefore, ordered that he should be brought before him. 
As he [Muhammad ibn Ishaq] had beautiful hair, he fastened up his 
head? Then he beat him with lashes and prohibited him from 
sitting in. the rear of the mosqne.™ 

He had a handsonie appearance and quoted Fatimah bine al- 
Mundhir [ibn Zubayr], the wife of Hisham ibn “Urwah. This 
[gossip about her] reached Hisham, but he denied it saying, “When 
did he ever enter into her presence or hear her speak?” 

Ie is said that poetry was com posed for him, being brought with 
the request that it should be included in his book of biography. As 
he did include it, his book contained some verses which disgraced 
it among persons who quoted poetry. The errors in genealogy 
presented in his book and derived from the Jews and Christians, 
whom he called m his book “People of the First Knowledge” and 
“Possessors of Tradition,” weakened and falsified his writing. He 
died during the year one hundred and fifty [a.p. 768]. Among his 
books there were: 

The Caliphs, quoted by al-Umawi; Al-Sirah (The Biography)" and tlie 
Beginning and the Wars—Ibrahim ibn Sa‘d and al-Nufaylt quoted it. 


The Name of al-Nufayli 

He was Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Numayr al-Nufayli. 
He died during the year two hundred and thirty-four [a.p. 848/49] 
at Harran. He was surnamed Abii ‘Abd al-Rahmin. 


% Sahib al-sir means “author of the biographics.” Fligel gives the more usual 
form, al-sirah (“biography”), 

"1 The Beatty MS has Yashar, which is probably a mistake, as Khallikan, 1, 677, 
and Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 247, give Yasir. 

%& Fliigel gives wagaf (“stopped”) whereas the Beatty MS has a word which must 
be incorrectly written but might be meant for dhagan, which refers to striking the 
back of the head near the neck. 

*8 ‘The women sat in the rear of the mosque. 

% This was the famous biography of the Prophet. For the English translation, sce 
the bibliography in Ishig, Life of Muhammad. Sce p. xxv of Ishigq’s intro- 
duction for the poetry in A-Siruh, 
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Najiht al-Madani 

He was Abii Ma‘shar, whose name was Najil; al-Madani, a protégé 
and scribe of princes of the Banii Makhzinm Tribe* He was a 
frecdman and one of the traditionalists, acquainted with the Hadith 
and. biography [of the Prophet]. He died during the reign of 
al-Hadi in the year seventy [Awu. 170: A.D. 785/86]. Among his 
books there was Raids [early wars of Islam]. 


Abii Mikhnaf 

He was Liiy ibn Yahya ibn Sa‘id ibn Mikhnaf ibn Sulaym al-Azdi. 
Mikhnaf ibn Sulaym was one of the associates of ‘Ali, for whom 
may there be peace. He quoted the Prophet, may Allah bless him 
and give him peace, and also the Companions. He died ——~. 
Among his books there were: 


Apostasy (Al-Riddah); The Invasion of Syria; The Invasion of al- 
‘Iraq; [Battle of] the Camel; [Battle of] Siffin; The People of Nahrawan 
and the Khawarij; Raids (Al-Gharie [carly wars of Islan involving 
plundec]); Al-Huarith ibn Rashid and the Banii Najiyah;®* The Assassina~ 
tion of “Afi, for Whom May There Be Peace; The Execution of Hujr ibn 
‘Adi; The Slaying of Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr and of al-Ashtar and 
Muhammad ibn Abi Hudayfah; Al-Shiira®* and the Assassination of 
‘Uthman: Al-Mastawrid ibn “Ullafah ; The Slaying of al-Husayn, for Whom 
May There Be Peace; The Death of Mu‘awiyah, the Reign of al- Yazid, the 
Battle of al-Harrah,** and the Portifications of Ibn al-Zubayr; Al- 
Mukhtar ibn Abi “Ubayd; Sulayman ibn Surad and “Ayn al-Wardah.?® 
Marj Rahit, the Election of Marwdn, and the Slaying of al-Dahhak ibn. 
Qays; Mus‘ab and His Province, alIrig; The Slaying of “Abd Allah 
ibn al-Zubayr; The Slaying of Said ibn al-‘As; The Story of Vi 
Humayra’®° and the Slaying of Ibn al-Ash'ath; Bilal al-Khariji,; Najdak 


"26 Seo “Makhziim,” Bre. Islam, IH, 172. 

#¢ See Mas iidi, IV, 428-19; Durayd, Geneal., pp. 146~47, 

27 A board appointed by the Caliph ‘Umar to choose his successor; see Hitti, 
Arabs, p. 78. 

8 ‘The Beatty MS has al-Hirah, but probably al-Harrah is correct, as ic was the 
region near al-Madinah where [bn al-Zubayr was defeated, Ap. 683. 

** Better known as Ra’s al-‘Ayn in northeast Syria, where Sulaymin ibn Surad 
was killed; see Yiqit, Geog., II, 731. 

8° A nickname for ‘A’idiah. This word is not clear in the Beatty MS. 
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and Abii Fudayk;*" The Story of the Azirigah; The Story of Rustuq- 
badh;?_ Shabib al-Hariiri*® and Salih ibn Musarrah; Mutarraf ibn al- 
Mughirah; Al-Jamajim™ and the Disposal of “Abd al-Rahman ibn 
al-Ash‘ath; Yazid ibn al-Muhallab and His Murder at al-‘Aqr;®> Khalid 
ibn “Abd Allah al-Qasri and Yisuf ibn “Umar, the Death ‘of Hisham, and 
the Reign of al-Walid ibn Yazid; Zayd ibn ‘Ali, for Whom Be Peace; 
Yahya ibn Zayd; Al-Dabhak al-Khiriji. 

I have read what was written in the handwriting of Ahmad ibn 
al-Hiarith al-Khazziz, that: 
The scholars have said that Abii Mikhnaf excelled others in connection 
with al-‘Tragq, for its historical traditions and invasions; al-Mada’ ini in 
connection with Khurasin, India, and Persia; and al-Wagidi in connec- 
tion with al-Hijaz and the biography [of the Prophet]. They shared 
together in a knowledge of the invasion of Syria. 


Abia al-Fadl Nasr ibn Muzahim 

He was a perfume seller of the Bani Mungar Tribe, who belonged 
to the generation of Abi Mikhnaf. Muzahim [his father] was the 
son of Sayydr al-Mingari, He died . Among his books there 
were: 
Raids [early wars of Islam]; [Battle of] Siffin; [Battle of] the Camel; 
Execution of Hujr ibn ‘Adi; The Slaying of al-Husayn ibn “Ali, May 
There Be Peace for Both of Them [father and son]. 





Ishaq ibn Bishr 
He was one of the scholars of biography and historical traditions, 


among whose books there were! we | 
Luniclad @ id y SAN, 


The Beginning; The postasy; [Battle of] the Camel; The Invasions ;** 
The Banners; The Zamzam Well; [Battle of| Siffin. 


31 The texts are garbled, but as these men were comrades, this rendering is probably 
correct. 

33 In the Beatty MS this word is written as Rushnuqbadh, but it can also be written 
as Rustaqubadh; see Yaqiit, Geog., II, 778; TI, 227. 

*3 This name comes from the rebel center, Hariira’; see Yaqiit, Geog., II, 246. 

% Dayr al-Jamajim (“Monastery of the Skulls”) was the scene of a battle when the 
peasants rebelled against al-Hajjaj, the governor of al-‘Iraq; see Baladhuri, Origins, 
PP- 431, 4433 Mas‘tidi, V, 304 ff. 

*5 A village southwest of Babylon; see Yaqiit, Geog., Ill, 695. 

36 This title is in the Beatty MS but not in the Fliigel text. 
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Sayf ibn “Umar al-Asadi al-Tamimi 
He was one of those who were interested in biography and 
historical traditions. Among his books there were: 


The large book, The Conquests and the Apostasy; The Camel and the 
Experiences of “A’ishah and ‘Ali, for Whom Be Peace. 


Sayf was quoted by Shu‘ayb ibn Ibrahim ibn : 





‘Abd al-Mun‘im ibn Idris ibn Sinan ibn ibnat Wahb ibn Munabbih?’ 
He died during the year two hundred and twenty-eight [a.p. 

842/43]. He was blind at the end of his life but lived to be over one 

hundred years old. Among his books there was The Beginning. 


Ma‘mar ibn Rashid 

He was from al-Kifah, a scholar of biography and historical 
tradition, quoted by ‘Abd al-Razzaq. Among his books there was 
Raids [early wars of Islam]. 


Lagit al-Muharibi 

He was Abii Hilal Lagit ibn Bakir al-Mubdaribi of al-Kiifah, from 
the Bani Mubarib ibn Khafsah Tribe, one of those who quoted 
learning and composed books. He was a man of bad character and 
a poet, who lived until the year one hundred and ninety [a.p. 
805/806]. Among his books there were: 


Al-Samiir (Swift Camels); Spearmen and Robbers; Information about 
the Jinn. 


Abii al-Yaqzan the Genealogist 

It was reported by al-Husayn ibn Fahm from al-Dimashgi that 
al-Zubayr quoted al-Mada’ ini as saying: 
Abii al-Yaqzan was Suhaym ibn Hafs, Suhaym being a nickname, as his 
true name was ‘Amir ibn Hafs. Hafs had a son named Muhammad, who 
was his eldest child. Now Hafs was a Negro, exceedingly black and so 
known. as “the Black.” Abii al-Yaqzan said that for fifteen days his 
mother called him ‘Ubayd Allah (Little Slave of Allah). 


37 The form ibnat means “daughter of.” Wahb ibn Munabbih was one of the 
early converts to Islim. 
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Thus al-Mada ‘ini said: 

If you say that Abii al-Yaqzin passed on a tradition to us, he is truly 
Abii al-Yaqzan. But if you say Suhaym ibn Hafs, or ‘Amir ibn Hafs, or 
‘Amir ibn Abi Muhammad, or ‘Amir ibn al-Aswad (the Black), or 
Suhaym ibn al-Aswad, or “Ubayd Allah ibn ‘Amir, or Abii Ishaq, it is 
also Abii al-Yaqzan. 

He had a knowledge of historical traditions, genealogies, heroic 

deeds, and scandals, and was accurate in what he quoted about them. 
He died during the year one hundred and seventy [a.p. 786/87]. 
Among his books there were: 
Intermingling of Tamim [Clans], One with Another; Historical Tradi- 
tions of the Tamim; The Genealogy and Historical Traditions of 
Khindif; The Great Book of Genealogy, which included the genealogy 
of Iyad, Kinanah, Asad ibn Khuzaymah, al-Hawn ibn Khuzaymah, 
Hudhayl ibn Mudrikah, Quraysh, Banii Tabikhah, Qays “Aylan, Rabi‘ah 
ibn Nizar, Taym ibn Murrah, and other genealogies in addition to these;* 
Rare Forms, which I saw written in the handwriting of Ibn Sa‘dan. 


Khilid ibn Taliq ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Imran ibn Husayn al-Khuza'i 

He was a historian, who quoted the genealogists, and a proud, con- 
ceited man. [The Caliph] Al-Mahdi appointed him as judge of 
al-Basrah, where his pride reached the point that when prayer was 
offered he stood in his place, even if he stood alone. When some- 
body said to him, “One individual is straight in a row [at prayer],’”®° 
he replied to him, “The row is straight because of me.” Among his 
books there were: 


Heroic Deeds; Al-Muzawwajat (Married Women) (or Al-Muzawwijat 
[Women Who Make Matches]); Suits to Defend Nobility; The Proof. 


Al-Zuhri 
His name was ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Sa‘d al-Zuhri, and he was one 


of the persons interested in biography. Among his books there was 
The Invasions of Khalid ibn al-Walid. 


88 For these tribes, see ““Tamim,” Enc. Islam, IV, 643; “Iyad,” II, 565; “Kais 
‘Ailan” (Qays “Aylin), II, 652. See also Durayd, Geneal., pp. 18, 104, for Kinanah; 
p. 115 for Khuzaymah; p. 108 for Hudhayl; p. 189 for Rabi‘ah ibn Nizar; p. 123 
for Taym ibn Murrah. The Quraysh was the tribe of the Prophet. The Beatty MS 
omits al-Hawn ibn Khuzaymah. 

8® The row formed by one man is straight. 
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Ibn Abi Maryam 

He was Abii ‘Abd Allah Sa‘id ibn al-Hakam ibn Abi Maryam, a 
genealogist and historian among whose books there were: 
Genealogy; Heroic Deeds; Nawéfil of the Arabs. 


Account of Muhammad ibn al-Sa’ib [al-Kalbi] 

He was Abii al-Nadr Muhammad ibn al-Sa’ib. In the handwriting 
of al-Kifi [his genealogy is written]: “Muhammad ibn Malik ibn 
al-Sa ib ibn Bishr ibn ‘Amr ibn al-Harith ibn ‘Abd al-‘Uzza ibn Imrv’ 
al-Qays ibn ‘Amir ibn al-Nu‘m4n ibn ‘Amir ibn ‘Abd Wudd ibn 
‘Awf ibn Kinanah ibn ‘Udhrah ibn Zayd al-Lat ibn Rufaydah ibn 
Kalb.” He was one of the scholars of al-Kufah acquainted with 
exegesis, historical traditions, and chronicles of the people, out- 
standing among them as a genealogist. He had a son named 
al-‘Abbas, who quoted him. 

It is said that Sulayman ibn “Ali [governor of al-Basrah] promoted 
Muhammad ibn al-Sa’ib from al-Kifah to al-Basrah, where he 
gave him a place in his court. He appointed him to dictate the 
exegesis of the Qur’an to the public. But when he reached a verse 
in “Stirah Bara’ah’’*° and explained it differently from what was 
accepted, the people said, ““We won't write down this interpretation.” 
Then Muhammad [ibn al-Sa’ib] replied, “By Allah, I won’t dictate 
a single letter until the interpretation of this verse is written down as 
Allah revealed it!’ So the dispute was referred to Sulayman ibn 
‘Ali, who said, “Write down what he says and submit to it.” 

Hisham ibn Muhammad [Ibn al-Kalbi] said: 


My father said to me, “I learned about the genealogy of the Quraysh*! 
from Abii Salih, Abii Salih having acquired it from ‘Agil ibn Abi Talib.” 
Then he said, “I learned about the genealogy of the Kindah Tribe ftom 
Abii al-Kanndas al-Kindi, who knew more about it than anyone else. I 
learned about the genealogy of the Ma‘add ibn ‘Adnan Tribe from 
al-Najjar ibn Aws al-‘Adwani, who from what I saw and what I heard 
about him had the best memory of them all. I learned about the genealogy 


40 Sirah 9 of the Qur’in, also called ‘‘Al~Tawbah.” 

41 For the tribal names in this paragraph, see “‘Kuraish” (Quraysh), Enc. Islam, 
II, 1122; ‘‘Kinda” (Kindah), II, 1018; ‘‘Iyad,” II, 565; “Ma‘add,” IH, 58. For the 
Rabi‘ah, see Durayd, Geneal., p. 189; Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, Index, for references. 
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of the lyad Tribe from “Adi ibn Waththab al-lyidi, who knew more 
than anyone else about lyad.” 


Hisham also said, “I learned about the genealogy of the Rabi‘ah 
Tribe from my father and from Khirdsh ibn Isma‘il al-Tli.” 

Muhammad ibn Sa’ib said, “Once ‘Abd Allah ibn al- Hasan asked 
me about the name of Sukaynah, the daughter of al-Husaye, for 
whom be peace, I replied, “Umaymah,’ Then he said “You have 
hit it right.’”” Muhammad ibn al-Sa’ib died at al-Kifah during the 
year one hundred and forty-six [a-p. 763/64]. Among his books 
there was Exegesis of the Quy’ an (Tafsir al-Qur an}. 


Account of Hisham al-Kalbi (or ibn. al-Kalbi) 

Muhammad ibn Sa‘d, the secretary of al-Wagidi, said, “He was 
Hisham ibn Muhammad ibn al-Sa’ib ibn Bishr, a scholar of the 
genealogy, historical traditions, chronicles, faults, and battles of the 
Arabs. He derived his knowledge from his father and from a group 
of persons who quoted traditions.” 

Ishq al-Mawsili said, ““Whenever I saw three men appearing, 
three others were coming too. For if al-Haytham ibn “Adi appeared, 
Hisham al-Kalbi was there; ‘Allawiyah was there if Mukhdriq turned 
up; Abii Nuwdas was on hand if Abi al-“Atahiyah appeared.” 

Hisham died during the year two hundred and six [a-p. 821/22]. 
The books which he composed are the following, mentioned accord- 
ing to the sequence recorded in the handwriting of Abii al-Hasan, 


[called] Ibn al-Kift: 


His Books about Treaties 


Treaty of “Abd al-Mnttalib and Khuzi‘ah;* Treaty of al-Fadhil and 
Qissat al-~Ghazil, Treaty of Kalb aud Tamim; Light-Armed Raiders 
(Al-Mughirad); ‘Treaty of the Conversion to Islam among the Quraysh.“* 


#8 Ishig al-Mawsili was the foremost court musician. In regard to the other names 
in this paragraph, al-Haytham and: al-Kallhi were experts for anecdotes and tribal 
traditions, ‘Allawiyah and Mukhatiq were popular singers, while Abii Nuwis and 
Abii al-“Acihiyah were leading poets. They all lived at the time of Hiariin al-Rashid 
and his immediate successors, 

44 See “Khiza‘a” (Chuzi'ah), Ene. Usha, TF, 984. 

“ For submission of the Quraysh, see Ishaq, Life of Ishiq, p. $53. 
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His Books about Heroic Deeds, Aristocratic Families, Competitions 
for Nobility, and Girls Buried Alive® 

Contests for Nobility (Al-Mun4farit); Aristocratic Families of the 
Quraysh; Virtues of Qays ‘Aylin; Girls Buried Alive; Aristocratic 
Families of Rabi‘ah; Surnames; The Sermon of ‘Ali, for Whom May 
There Be Peace;“* The Nobility of Qusayy ibn Kilab and His Childcen 
during the Pre-Islimic Period and Islam; Nicknames of the Quraysh: 
Nickuames of the Banii ‘Tabikhah; Nicknames of the Qays ‘Aylin; 
Nicknames of the Rabi‘ah; Nicknames of the Yaman: Faults; Nawifil, 
which comprises Nawafil of the Quraysh,*? Kingnah, Asad, Tamim, 
Qays, lyad, and Rabi‘ah; Naming of Those of ‘Ad, Thamiid, al~Amalik 
(the Ameickites), furhum, and. the Banii Isr7il (Children of Isracl) among 
the Arabs Who Rendered Extra Favors;** The Story of al-Hijeis and the 
Names of les Tribes; also, Nawafil of Quda‘ah and the Yaman. 


Among the Books of Hisham [al-Kalbi] 


Appeal of Ziyad to Mu'awiyah, Account of Ziyad ibn Abih; Crafts of 
the Quraysh; Disputes (Con pests)» Transmitting Stories (Conversations, 
Recounting of Tales}; Reproaches} Insurrections; Kings of the 
Tribes;4° Kings of Kindah; Aristocratic Families of the Yaman; ‘The 


Tubba‘ Kings of the Yaman;** Divisions of the Offspring of Ma‘add;* 


4 Fliigel gives al-mawudat (“girls buried alive”), which seems correct, as the Arabs 
buried daughters alive when too many of them were born in one family. On the 
other hand, the word in the Beatty MS appears to be abimawriddt, which means 
“ways to watering places.” 

** ‘The translation follows Fliigel, which gives khutha (“sermon”) or khithah 
(“betrothal”). The word might also be hath (“calamity”), which appears to be the 
form in the Beatty MS. Fliige! gives the epithet “may Allah honor his presence.” 

4? For diis and the tribes which follow, see Exc. Islan: “Kuraish” (Quraysh), 11, 
1122; “Kindna” (Kininah)}, H, rorz; “Asad,” 1, 474; “Tamin,” IV, 643; “Kais- 
‘Ailan” (Qays), I, 652; “lyad,” Il, 565: “‘Ad,” I, 121; “hamid,” IV, 736: 
“Djucham” (Jurbam), L, 1066; “Kud3‘a" (Quda‘ah), H, 1093. For Rabi‘sh, see 
Flitti, Arabs, pp. 93, 280, 502 rn. 1, 

49 This translation is taken from the Beatty MS; Fliigel gives a different form. 

*% The Kings of the Tribes (Adulak al- Tawa’ if), when referring to Asia, as 4 rule 
significs the tribal kings of Persia in Hellenistic times; see Glossary. Here the term 
may refer to tribal chiefs among the Arabs, such as those mentioned by Hitd, 
Arabs, pp. 78-86, 

® See Hitti, Arabs, pp. 60, 85. 

8! For the tribes mentioned in this Gtle and the ones which follow, see “Ma‘add,” 
Enc, Islam, TH, $8; “Nizar,” UL, 939; “AbAzd,” 1, $20; “Dyadis,” 1, 992, for 
Tasm and Jadis. 
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Scattering of the Offspring of Nizar; Scattering of al-Azd:; Tasm and 
Jadis; He Who Has Recited a Verse of Poetry and Been Nicknamed for 
It;5? The Women of the Quraysh Who Are Known. 


His Books with Accounts of the Forefathers ©" %* "7 45 ry 


Traditions of Adam and His Offspring; ‘Ad, the Beginning and the End; 
The Scattering of ‘Ad; Companions of the Cave [Stirah 18]; Ascension 
of ‘Isa,5* for Whom Be Peace; Elders® of the Children of Israel; The 
Forefathers (Ancients); Proverbs of Himyar;5* The Retribution (Life) 
of al-Dahhak;®’ Language’ of the Birds; Ghaziyah;5* Languages (Ver- 
naculars) of the Qur’an; Persons Who Have Lived to an Advanced Age; 
Idols; Arrows for Fortune Telling (Arrows for Gambling); Teeth of 
the Slaughtered Animal; Religions of the Arabs. 

Judgments (Regimes) of the Arabs; Charges (Wills) of the Arabs; 
Swords; Horses; Things Buried; Stallions among the Horses of the 
Arabs; Court Companions; Wealth (Song); Diviners (Priests); Jinn; 
Chosroes Taking Arab Hostages (Chosroes Taking Arab Pledges); What 
the Pre-Islamic Period Accomplished and Contributed to the Regime of 
Islim; Ibn “Attab Rabi‘ When He Was Asked about the Strange; “Adi 
ibn Zayd al-‘Ibidi; Al-Daws;®® Bayhas and His Brothers; Marwan 
al-Qaraz. 


His Books about How Islam Was Close to the Regime of the Pre- 
Islamic Period 


The Yaman and the Rule of Sayf;®° The Deputations;* ‘Wives of the 
Prophet, May Allah Bless Him and Give Him Peace;® Marriages of 
Arab Couples; Zayd ibn Hirithah, Beloved of the Prophet, May Allah 


62 The last two titles are omitted in the Beatty MS. 

88 See Qur’ain 7:65~72 and “ “Ad,” Enc. Islam, I, 121. 

54 This evidently refers to Jesus. The Beatty MS does not include the pious phrase. 

58 As the form is unusual, this may not be correct. 

56 See “Himyar,” Enc. Islam, II, 310. 

8? Probably Ibn Qays. 

58 A tribal name; see Durayd, Geneal., p. 177. 

59 For this tribal name see Durayd, Geneal., p. 291. 

60 Almost certainly Sayf ibn Dhi Yazan, who freed the Yaman from Abyssinia, 
A.D. 575. 
61 See Ishaq, Life of Muhammad, p. 627. 

6 The blessings for the Prophet here and two titles further are omitted in the 
Beatty MS. 
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Bless Him and Give Him Peace; The Naming of Whoever Spoke a 
Verse or Was Mentioned in One; The Adornment, about traditions of 
the poets; He Who among the Quraysh Gloried in His Maternal Uncles; 
He Who Migrated and His Father;® Accounts of the Jinn and Their 
Poems; The Introduction of Jarir [the poet] to al-Hajjaj [the governor of 
al-‘Iraq]* Account of “Amr ibn Ma‘di Karib. 


His Books about the Historical Traditions of Islam 


History; History of the Traditions of the Caliphs; Descriptions (Quali- 
ties) of the Caliphs; The Ones Who Pray. 


His Books about the Historical Traditions ot the Countries 


i chet # i adue 


The large 3 Soe The Countries; the small book, The Countries; The 
Naming of Whoever in al-Hijaz was from the Encampments of the Arabs; 
Division of the Two Lands; The Rivers; Al-Hirah;** Manar of al- 
Yaman;® The Four Wonders; Arab Fairs; The Regions; Al-Hirah 
and Naming of the Churches and Houses, and the Genealogy of the 
‘Thad,® 


His Books with Traditions of the Poetry and Battles (Ayyam) of 
the Arabs 


Listing of the Names of the Men and Women in the Poetry of Irv’ 
al-Qays, with Their Genealogies and the Names of the Regions, Moun- 
tains, and Waters; Whoever Recited a Verse of Poetry after Which He 
Was Nicknamed;®? Al-Mundhir, King of the Arabs; Dahis and al- 
Ghabra’ ;®° The Battles of Fazarah and the Conflicts of the Banti 
Shayban;® The Conflicts of al-Dabab and Fazarah; The Battle of 


8 This evidently refers to a man who went from Makkah to al-Madinah with the 
Prophet; perhaps it refers to the Prophet himself. 

% Al-Hirah was a Nestorian town east of Babylon in Byzantine times. 

5 Stones erected by King Abrahah to help his troops find their way. It was also a 
nickname of the king; see Richardson, Dictionary, p. 1496. 

6¢ The people of al-Hirah were called the ‘Ibid; Fliigel gives ‘Thadiyin. See 
Hitti, Arabs, pp. 82, 312; “Al-Hira,” Enc. Islam, II, 314; Yaqit, Geog., II, 375. 

$7 Not in the Beatty MS. 

68 The stallion and mare of two chiefs who were responsible for a war; for the 
story, see Hitti, Arabs, p. 90; Isbahani, Aghani, Part XVI, p. 24 1. 11. 

6° See “Fazira,” Enc. Islam, II, 93; Durayd, Geneal., pp. 117, 15$, I7I, 210; 
YAqiit, Geog., Ill, 345. 
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Sunnayg;’? AL-Rilab, Which Was [about] the Battle of Nashshiash;” 
The Battles of the Banii Hanifah;** The Battles of Qays ibn Tha ‘abah;* 
The Battles (Ayyam); Masaylimah the Imposter and Saja.” 
His Books about Traditions and Stories 


if 


The Four Youths; Storytelling (Evening Conversation) ; The oa 
(Legends); Short Poems (Pieced Garments); Habib the Perfumer;*# 
Wonders of the Sea. 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadimn}: 


Kitab al-Nasab al-Kabir (The Large Book of Genealogy) [by Ibn 
al-Kalbi] Contains the Genealogy Of:"6 


[Tribe] | Reference] 
Mudar Durayd, Geneal., p. 20 
Kinanah ibn Khuzaymah “Kinina,” Eac. Islam, IL, 1017 
Asad ibn Khuzaymah Durayd, Geneal,, p. 110 
Hudhayl ibn Mudrikah “Hudhail,” Enc. Islam, H, 329 
Banii Zayd Manzh ibn Tamim “Tamim,” Enc. Islam, TV, 644 middle 
Taym al-Ribab Durayd, Geneal., p. 111 
“Uki Durayd, Geneal., p. 113 
“Adiy Ishaq, Life of Muhammad, pp. 73, 228, 296 
Thawr Athal Yaqiit, Geog., 1, 306 
Muzaynah Dabbah “Dabba,” Enc. Islam, 1, 884 
Qays “Aylin “Kais~ Ailin,” Enc. Islam, Ti, 652 
Ghatafin “Ghatafiin,” Enc. Islam, Ul, 144 
Bahilah “Bahila,” Enc. Islam, 1, 576 
Ghaniy “Ghani,” Exc. Islam, Il, 140 


% See Yaqut, Geog., HE, 171. 

** Por the tribal term. al-Kilib, see Durayd, Geneal., pp. 13, 95. For the battle of 
Nashshish with the Ban& Numayr, see Isbahani, Aghani, Part XIL, p. 38, and Part 
XV, p. 65 bottem. See also Vaqiit, Geog., IV, 783, 

® See Durayd, Geneal., pp. 207, 209. 

7 See references in isbahini, Aghéni, Tables alphabétiqnes, p. $59. 

4 Musaylimah was a false prophet who opposed the development of carly 
Islim, and Sajih was a soothsayer, whom he married. 

78 This was probably the character in a story rather than a real person. 

78 For convenience, the translator’s references are given in 2 second column after 
the tribal names, rather than in footnotes. Additional references can be found with 
the notes of the Fiiigel edition. 
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[Tribe] 
Sulaym 
‘Amir ibn. Sa‘sa‘ah 
Murrah ibn. $a‘sa‘ah 
AL-Hrith ibn Mu‘awiyah 
Nasr ibn Mu‘awiyah 


Sa‘d ibn Bakr 

Thagif 

Muhiarib ibn Khasafah 
Fahin 

‘Adwin 

Rabi‘ah ibn ‘Amir 


Tyad 
“Akk 
“Ali 


Genealogy of al-Yaman: 
Kindah 
AL-Sakiin. 
Al-Sakasik 
‘Amilah 
Judhim 
Oidim 
Khawlin 
Ma‘Sfir?? 
Madhhij 
Jayyi ibn Madhhij 
Banit Madhhij ibn Ka"b 
Musliyah 
Ashja’ 
Rahz’ 


Suda’ 


Janb 


[Reference] 


“Sulaim,” Enc. Islam, TV, 548 

“*Amir,” Enc. Islam, I, 329 

Amir,” Enc. Islan, 1, 320 

Durayd, Geneal., p. 239 

Durayd, Geneal., p. 177; Qutaybah, 
Ma'arif, p. 42 

Durayd, Geneal., p. 1977 

Durayd, Geneal., p. 183 

Qutaybah, Ma‘aif, p. 41 

Durayd, Geneal., p. 162 

Durayd, Geneal., p. 162 

Durayd, Geneal., pp. 178, 179; Quitay~ 
bah, Ma‘arif, pp. 42, 46 

“Tyad,” Enc. Islam, Il, 565 

“““Akk,” Enc, Islam, 1, 240 

Durayd, Geneal., p. 285 


“Kinda,” Enc. Islam, Uf, 1018 

“Kinda,” Enc. Islam, U1, ror 

“Kinda,” Exc. Islam, Il, 1019 

“‘Amila,” Enc. Islam, 1, 326 

“Djudhim,” Enc, Islam, ¥, 1058 

Durayd, Geneal., p. ago 

Durayd, Geneal., p. 227 

Durayd, Geneal., p. 22/7 

“Madhhidj,” Ene. Islam, If, 82 

“Taty, Enc. Islam, VV, 623 

Qutaybah, Ma'trif, p. $3 

Durayd, Geneal., p. 241 

Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, pp. 39, 40 

Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. $a; Durayd, 
Geneal., p. 242 

Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 52; Durayd, 
Geneal., p. 242 

Qutaybah, Maarif, p. 52; Durayd, 
Geneal., p. 242 


w Witten as Ma‘agir in the Beatty MS. 
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[Tribe] 


Hakam ibn Sa‘d al-‘Ashirah 


Zubayd 
Murad 
“Ans 
Al~Ash‘ar 
Udad 
Hamdan 
Al-Azd 
Al-Aws 
Al-Khazraj 
Khuzi‘ah 
Bariq 
Ghassan. 
Bajilah 
Khath‘am 
Himyar 
Quda‘ah 
Balgayn 
Al-Namir ibn Wabarah 


Lahab 
Sulaym 
Dim 
Baliy 
Mabrah 


“‘Udhrah 
Salaman 


Dabbah ibn Sa‘d 


Juhaynah 
Nahd ibn Zayd 
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[Reference] 
Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 52; Durayd, 
Geneal., p. 242 
Durayd, Geneal., p. 245 
“Murad,” Enc. Islam, WI; 726 
Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 52 
Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 50 
Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 51 
“Hamdan,” Enc. Islam, Il, 246 
““Al-Azd,” Enc. Islam, I, 529 
“Al-Aws,” Enc. Islam, 1, 523 
“Khazradj,’’ Enc. Islam, Il, 938 
“Khuza‘a,” Enc. Islam, I, 984 
Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. $4 
“Ghassan,” Enc. Islam, Il, 142 
“Badjila,” Enc. Islam, I, 558 
“Khath‘am,” Enc. Islam, Il, 924 
“Himyar,” Enc. Islam, II, 310 
“Kudi‘a,” Enc. Islam, Il, 1093 
“‘Al-Kain,” Enc. Islam, I, 644 
“Wabar,” Enc. Islam, IV, 1073; Dur- 
ayd, Geneal., pp. 113, 240 
Durayd, Geneal., p. 288 
“Sulaim,” Enc. Islam, IV, 518 
[Clearly written in the Beatty MS, but 
not identified] 
Qutaybah, Ma*arif, p. 51 
Qutaybah, Ma‘arif; p. 51; “Mahra,” 
Enc. Islam, Ill, 138 
““Udhra,” Enc. Islam, IV, 988 
Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 51 
Durayd, Geneal., pp. 111, 117; 
“Dabba,” Enc. Islam, I, 884 
“Djuhaina,” Enc. Islam, I, 1060 
Durayd, Geneal., p. 320 


What Was a Single (Unmixed) Genealogy [Contained] in the Large 


Genealogy’® 


78 In the Arabic text the words “Book (chapter), the genealogy of” come before 
the names of most of these tribes, but these extra words are omitted in the translation. 
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[Tribe] 
Quraysh 
Ma‘add ibn ‘Adnan 
Descendants of al-“Abbas 
Abi Talib 
Bant ‘Abd Shams ibn ‘Abd 
Manaf 
Banii Nawfal ibn ‘Abd Manaf 
Asad ibn ‘Abd al-‘Uzza ibn 
Qusayy 


Bani “Abd al-Dar ibn Qusayy 
Baniti Zuhrah ibn Kilab 

Banti Taym ibn Murrah 

Banii ‘Adiy ibn Ka’b ibn Lu‘ayy 
Sahm ibn ‘Amr ibn 
Husays 





Bani ‘Amir ibn Lu‘ayy 
Bani al-Hiarith ibn Fihr 
Baniti Muhirib ibn Fibr 
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[Reference] 


“Kuraish,” Enc. Islam, Il, 1122 
““Ma‘add,” Enc. Islam, Il, 58 
Hitti, Arabs, pp. 289, 297 
Hitti, Arabs, p. 111 


Hitti, Arabs, pp. 111, 189 
Durayd, Geneal., p. 54 


“Asad,” Enc. Islam, 1, 474; “Kusaty,” 
Il, 1158 

“Kusaiy, Enc. Islam, I, 1158 

Durayd, Geneal., p. 59 

“Taim Bs. Murra,” Enc. Islam, IV, 622 

Durayd, Geneal., pp. 16, 84; Qutaybah, 
Ma‘arif, p. 33 


Durayd, Geneal., p. 73; Qutaybah, 
Ma‘arif, p. 33 

Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 33 

Mas‘iidi, IV, 121, 124 

Mas ‘iidi, IV, 1227° 


Other Books of His [Ibn al-Kalbi] 


Children of the Caliphs; Female Ancestors (Mothers) of the Prophet, 
May Allah Bless Him and Give Him Peace;8° Mothers of the Caliphs; 
Weeping (Al-‘Awi'il):8! Naming of the Sons of “Abd al-Muttalib: A 
Compendium of Collecting, quoted by [Muhammad] ibn Sa‘d; Surnames 
of the Ancestors of the Prophet, May Allah Bless Him and Give Him 
Peace. 


Account of al-Wagidi 
He was Abii ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn “Umar al-Wagidi, a 
protégé of the Aslam family, which descended from Sahm ibn 


79 The Fliigel edition inserts a title which is evidently out of place. It is “The 
First Kilab and Second Kilab, which were two battles (ayyam) among the battles of 
the Arabs.” See Isbahini, Aghani, Part XI, p. 63, and Part XII, p. 153. 

8 The Beatty MS lacks this pious phrase, and also that following “the Prophet” 
in the last title of this list. 

81 This title may also be Al-Ghawda’il (“Misfortunes’’). Fliigel has a variation, 
Al-‘Awagil (‘‘The Intelligent’’). 
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Aslam. He was a Shi'il, his way of belief being good, demanding 
piety. 

It was he who quoted that ‘Ali, for whom be peace, was one of the 
miracles of the Prophet, may Allah grant him peace, as the rod was 
to Miisd (Moses) and the raising of the dead to “Isa (Jesus). [He also 
quoted] other historical traditions.*4 

He was an inhabitant of al-Madinah, who moved to Baghdad, 
where he served [the Caliph] al-Rashid® as judge of the ‘Askar al- 
Mahdi Quarter.2¢ He was learned in connection with the wars and 
the biography [of the Prophet], the invasions, the contradictory 
ideas of scholars about the Hadith, as well as for the law, judgments, 
and historical traditions. 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadin]: I have vead the 
following in an ancient handwriting:*’? “After his death Al-Waqidi 
left behind six hundred cases of books, each case a load for two men, 
He had two young men slaves, who wrote for him day and night. 
Previously there had been sold to him books costing two thousand 
gold coins (s., dindr),.” 

His secretary, Muhammad ibn Sa‘d, said: 


Abii ‘Abd Allah al-Wagqidi told me that he was born duriug the year one 
hundred and thirty |a.p. 747/48]. He died Monday evening, the eleventh 
of Dhii al-Hijjah [the last Muslim month], during the year two hundred 
and seven [A.p. 822/23] when he was seventy-cight years old. He was 
buried in the Cemetery of al-Khayzurin; Muhammad ibn Sami‘ah 
prayed for him. 


8 For this tribal name, see Tabari, Annales, Part I, p. 1567; shag, Life of 
Muhammad, p. $12. 

a CE “al-Wakidi,” Enc. Islan, IV, t105, for the final statement about the Shit 
belief of this author. 

& This paragraph follows the Beatty MS, which varies from the Fliigel text. 

86 Fltigel gives al-Ma' niin, 

4% This quarter is better known as al-R.usifah. It is in thenortheast part of Baghdad, 
where between A.D. 770 and 775 the Caliph al-Mansiir built a palace for his son, 
al-Mahdi. See Hicti, Arabs, p. 293; Le Strange, Baghdad, pp. 42, 189. 

8’ Bi-khapt ‘afig is the phrase givert in Arabic, It probably means “an ancient 
handwriting,” although it might refer to the handwriting of a man named “Atig, 
such as the contemporary of al-Nadim, ‘Atig ibn Khalaf. See Zirikii, Part IV, p. 362. 

*§ Muhammad ibn Sami‘ah offered the principal prayer at the funeral. The 
cemetery was on the East Bank of the Tigtis, north of the Rusifah Quarter of 
Baghdad; see Le Strange, Baghdad, pp. 191, 226. 
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Among his books there were :°* 


History, Raids, and Deputatious; Histovical Traditions of Makkah; 
The Generations [of Islam] ;°° The invasion of Syria; The Invasion of al- 
‘Inq; [The Battle of] the Camel; The Slaying of al-Husayn; The 
Biography lof the Prophet]; Marriage of the Prophet, for Whom. .Be 
Peace; Repulsion and al-Dar;** The War of Aws and Khazraz;** [The 
Battle of] Siffin; The Incident of the Abyssinians and the Elephant;™ 
The Death of the Prophet, for Whom Be Peace; The Marriages; 
Al-Saqifah® and the Acknowledgment (Ba‘ah) of Abii Bakr; Mention 
of the Call to Prayer.™ 

The Life and Death of Abii Bakr; The Claims of the Quraysh and the 
Ansar to the Land Tax Collection, the Establishment by ‘Umar of the 
Registers and Classification of the Tribes, with Their Ranks and 
Genealogies; The Desired, concerning a knowledge of the raids [wars 
of early Islim]®? and the errors of men; The Birth of al-Hasan and 
al-Husayn and the Slaying of al-Husayn, for Whom Be Peace; Minting 
Gold Coins (s., Dinar) and Silver Coins (s., Dirham); History of the Legal 
Authorities; Al-Adah (Literary Pursuits}; the large book of history; 
Errors of the Hadith; The Sunnah, the Jam3‘ah, the Evil of Passion, and 
Refraining from Rebellion,” 

Disagreements. It dealt with the disagreements of the people of al- 
Madinah and al-Kiifah about the right of preemption of adjoining 
property, payments of alms and gifts, assignment of one's house for one’s 


0 For publications of the mose famous works of al-Wagidi, scc the Bibliography. 

The first generation was that of the Companions of the Prophet, the second 
that of their children, and so on. 

 Fliigel gives ““Al-Hasan, for whom. may there be peace.” 

@ AL-Dar refers to the house of the Caliph ‘Uthman, where the struggle took 
place in A.p, 656 im. which ‘Uthmin was killed; see Isbabani, Aghdui, Pact IX, p. 37; 
“* ‘Othman sp. ‘Affan,” Enc. Islam, Ul, 1070. 

* A tribal wax in the early seventh century. See “al-~Aws,” Enc. Isla, I, $23; 
Balgdhuri, Origins, p. 33. 

*% The battle when the Abyssinians with their elephant were defeated south of 
Makkah, Ab. $713 see Qur’in x10$:1. 

*5 This was the sun shelter of the Banii Sa‘idah at al-Madinah where Aba Bakr 
was chosen to be the first caliph; see Yigiit, Geag., IH, 104. 

 Fliigel gives “the Qur'an,” whereas the Beatty MS has al-adhat (“the call to 
prayer’’). 

a? Fliigel gives “the Qur'an” here also, but the Beatry MS has al-tmaghizi (“raids”). 

68 ‘The sumnah comprises the sayings and precedents of the Prophet, the famd‘ah 
refers to the loyal Muslim community, 
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lifetime, transfer of one’s property to a recipient for his lifetime, trusts, 
lending, merchandise, split-profit investment, appropriation of property 
with consent of the owner, partnership,®® penalties and witnessings, 
according to the method of legal books still extant. 


Muhammad ibn. Sa‘d, Secretary of al-Waqidi 

He was Abii ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Sa‘d, one of the associates 
of al-Wagidi, whom he quoted. He composed his books from the 
writings of al-Wagidi. He was reliable, trustworthy, and learned 
in connection with the historical traditions about the Companions 
of the Prophet and their successors. He died during the year two 
hundred and thirty [a.p. 844/45]. “Among his books there were: 
Historical Traditions of the Prophet, May Allah Bless Him and Give Him 
Peace;!°° the large book, Al-Tabaqat (Generations, Groups), which 
included historical traditions about the Prophet and the generation of 
the Companions who were inhabitants of al-Madinah, the generation 
of the inhabitants of Makkah and, after that, the generations of al-T7 if, 
al-Yaman, al-Yamamah, al-Bahrayn, al-Kiifah, al-Basrah, al-Shaim, 
al-Jazirah, Misr (Egypt), al-Andalus (Muslim Spain), Wasit, al-Mada ‘in 
(Ctesiphon-Seleucia), Baghdad, Khurasan, al-Rayy, Hamadhan, Qim, 
al-Anbar, and the generations of the women. [Muhammad] ibn Sa‘d 
compiled this book from the books of al-Wagidi, al-Kalbi, al-Haytham 
ibn ‘Adi, and al-Mad@’ ini. 
He also had some other books: 


The small book, Generations; Horses. 


Among the Associates (Pupils) of al-Waqidi There Was Also Isma‘il 
ibn Majma‘?® 
He died during the year two hundred and twenty-seven [a.p. 
841/42]. Among his books there was Historical Traditions “of the 
Prophet, His Raids (Wars) and Military Units. 


Account of al-Haytham ibn ‘Adi 
He was Abi “Abd al-Rahmin al-Haytham ibn ‘Adi al-Thu'li, 
an authority for poetry, historical traditions, faults, virtues, heroic 


® Fliigel gives “‘stealing”’ instead of “partnership,” It is difficult to translate these 
ancient legal terms into modern English. 

100 This title is in Fliigel but not the Beatty MS, while the compilations which 
follow are in the Beatty MS but not the Fliigel text. 

101 ‘This paragraph is omitted in the Fliigel text. 
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deeds, and genealogy. He was accused of not having distinguished 
lineage. He recited [a poem] to Di‘bil, satirizing [Ahmad] Ibn 
Abi Duwad, al+Haytham feigning defeat with the [following] 
satire? 

I questioned my father, for my father was acquainted. 

With traditions of the settled regions and the desert wastes, 

I said to him, “Is Haytham from “Adi?” 

He answered “‘As truly as Ahmad is Ibn Abi Duwad,” 

If Haytham is of those whose lineage is pure, 

Then Ahmad is undoubtedly from Iyad. 

But when Iyid was presiding over the people, 

The deity was angered against mankind.1™ 


He died at Fam al-Silh during the year two hundred and seven 
[a.D. 822/23] at the home of al-Hasan ibn Sahl. Among his 
compiled books there were: 


Faults; Those Who Have Lived to an Advanced Age; The Aristocratic 
Families of Quraysh; The Government (State); The Aristocratic Families 
of the Arabs; The Fall of Adam, the Dispersion of the Arabs, Their 
Encampments and Settlements; Encampments of the Arabs in al-Sawad 
and Khurasan: Genealogy of Tayy;! Confederacy (Covenant) of Kalb 
and Tamim, Confederacy of Dhuhl, Confederacy of Tayy and Asad; 
the small book, Faults; the large book, Faults; Faults of Rabi‘aht His~ 
torical Traditions of Tayy, Its Settling the Two Mountains, and the 
Confederacy (Covenant) of Dhuhl and Thu‘al;}® Praise of the People 


102 Al-Haytham was a scholar, Ahmad ibn Abi Duw4d was a judge, and Di‘bil 
was a poet, The translation is taken from, the Beatty MS, which is clearer than Fliigel. 
In this little poem, al-Haytham apparently defends his own aristocratic lineage and 
makes fun of the judge, whose ancestral tribe of Iyid suffered disgrace. ‘This tribe 
at one time presided over the shrine at Makkah, but it was forced to migrate to al~ 
‘Iriq, where it was defeated and driven into Syria, losing its importance. See “‘Iyad,” 
Enc. Islam, Il, 565. 

108 Fam al-Silh was at the mouth of the Silh River, where the vizier al-Hasan 
ibn Sahl had a house in which al-Haytham died. The Caliph al-Ma’miin also had a 
palace theres see Yaqiit, Geog., III, pp. 413, 917. There are marginal notes in the 
Beatty MS, but they are illegible and not part of the original text. 

106 For the tribes, see Enc. Islam: “Taiy,” IV, 623: “Kalb ps. Wabara,”’ II, 688; 
“Tamim,” IV, 643; “Asad,” I, 474. See also Hitti, Arabs, p. 280 for Rabi‘ah; 
Durayd, Geneal., pp. 114, 117, for Dhuhl; Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p, 51, for Thu‘al. 

106 The two mountains are Aja and Salmi south of Hiil. See “Taiy,” Enc. 
Islam, IV, 623; Yaqiit, Geog., I, 125. 
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of al-Sham;!* History of Persia and the Bani Umayyah; Banquets of 
the People of al-Shim. 

The Nomads; Account of Ziyad ibn Umayyah; Which of the Protégés 
Married Arabs; Al-Shabab (Youth, Youths);!°? The Compendium 
(The Mosque); The Deputations; The Names of the Prostitutes of the 
Quraysh during the Pre-Islimic Period and the Names of Those to 
Whom They Gave Birth; The Land Allotments of al-Kifah; The 
Governors of al-Kiifah; The Women; Al-Nukd (Scantiness, An Ill- 
Tempered Man); Superiority of the People of al-Kiifah over Those of 
al-Basrah; the large book, History of the Nobility; the small book, 
History of the Nobility; Generations (Categories) of Authorities for the 
Law and the Hadith; Nobility; Seals (Signet Rings) of the Caliphs; 
Ashraf al-Kuttib [noblemen who were government secretaries] ;1 
Guards (Guarding) of the Caliphs. 

Bodyguards of the Caliphs; Judges of al-Kiifah and al-Basrah; Officers 
of the Bodyguards of the Governors of al-Iriq; Meeting Places [for 
pilgrims, fairs, and so on]; The Governors (Umara’) of Khurasan and 
al-Yaman;1° History of the Caliphs; Land Tax (Al-Kharaj) ;"° Summer 
Campaigns; Al-Khawirij; Rare Forms; Who among the Companions 
Quoted the Prophet, May Allah Bless Him and Give Him Peace;™ 
Naming of the Authorities for the Law and the Hadith; History Accord- 
ing to Years} Record of Jewels; Traditions of al-Hasan, for Whom Be 
Peace,# and His Death; One Who Converses at Night (Al-Samir) 
(or Invocation [Al-Samiz]); Historical Traditions of Persia; Affairs 
(Sermons) of the Two Cities, Makkah and al-Madinah; Miscellaneous 
Poems of the Arabs; Al-Muhabbar;4* The Place of Death of Khalid ibn 
“Abd Allah al-Qasri, of al- Walid ibn Yazid, and of Khalafibn "Abd Allah. 


106 These last three titles in the list are omitted in the Beatty MS. 

107 The title may be Invective (‘‘Al-Sibab”). Fliigel gives what might be The 
Arrow (“Al-Nushshab”) or The Archer (““Al-Nashshab”’), 

108 This title and the one following are not in the Fliigel text. 

109 This title and the two which follow are not in the Fliigel text. 

110 This might also be Al-Jarrah (“Surgeon”) or Al-Khurdj (“‘Abcess’’), but these 
medical terms are unlikely. . 

111 The Beatty MS lacks this pious phrase. 

uz This title shows slight variations between the Beatty MS and the Fliigel 
edition, as do several others which follow. 

118 This was probably al-Muhabbar ibn Iyas ibn Marhib, a noble of Khurasin 
during the early Islamic period, but the consonants given in the Beatty MS might also 
be used to form numerous common words. 

14 Khalid ibn ‘Abd Allah was killed at al-Hirah, and the Caliph al-Walid died at 
Bakhra’ south of Palmyra, but the place of Khalaf’s death has not been identified. 
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Among Those Who Learned from ,al-Haytham and Composed Books 
Abii ‘Umar al- Umari,“> whose name was Hafs ibn ‘Umar, and 
among whose books there were: 


Adulterers among the Noblemen™® and Mention of the Arab Youths 
and What Occurred between the Two Groups, and Mention Also of the 
Illegitimate (Adopted) Sons of the Pre-Islamic Period; Women, written 
in the handwriting of al-Sukkari. 


Account of Abi al-Bakhtari the Judge 

He was Abi al-Bakhtari Wahb ibn Wahb ibn Kathir ibn ‘Abd 
Allah ibn Zama‘ah ibn al-Aswad ibn Asad ibn “Abd al-"Uzzi ibn 
Qusayy. It is said that Ja‘far ibn Muhammad [al-Sadiq], for whom 
may there be peace, was married to his mother, who was one of the 
inhabitants of al-Madinah, 

He was a legal authority, historian, and genealogist. Hariin 
[al-Rashid] appointed him as judge of the “Askar al-Mahdi [Quarter 
of Baghdad].""” Later he removed him, making him the governor of 
the city of the Apostle, for whom be peace [al-Madinah], succeeding 
Bakkar ibn ‘Abd Allah, and assigning to him the finances in addition 
to the judiciary. Then he was removed and came to Baghdad, 
where he died. He was weak in his knowledge of the Hadith, 
Among his books there were: 


Standards (Flags); Tasm and Jadis;44* Description of the Prophet, 
May Allah Bless Him and Give Him Peace;"° Virtues of the Ansar ;1*° 
the large book, Virtues, including all of the virtues; Genealogy of 


118 Fliigel gives al-‘Anbari, which is an error, The Beatty MS has a correction on 
the margin. 

116 This perhaps means adulterers who were Pre-Islimic noblemen or chiefs. 
The word “adulterers” (al-zunah) might be ‘‘affluence” (al-rafah). 

117 This quarter is better known as al-Rusafah; seen. 86. In the following sentence, 
the phrase “for whom be peace”’ is not in the Beatty MS. 

118 Legendary tribes of Arabia. See ““Tasm,” Enc. Islam, IV, 691. 

119 The pious clause and the similar phrase after Abraham. are not in the Beatty 
MS. 

120 The Ansar were citizens of al-Madinah who gave their support to the Prophet. 
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Isma‘it ibn tbrahim (Ishmael Son of Abraham), for Whom Be Peace, 
which includes a section with traditions and stories. 


Account of al-Mada’ ini 


Al-Harith ibn Abi Usamah related, saying, “Al-Mad@ ini was 
Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn “Abd Allah ibn Abi Sayf 
al-Madi’ini, a protégé of Sarnurah ibn Jundhab, or some say of 
Samurah ibn Habib ibn ‘Abd Shams ibn “Abd Manaf.”"™ According 
to what Muhammad ibn Yahya quoted from al-Husays ibn Fahm as 
coming from him [al-Madaini], he said, “I was born during the year 
one hundred and thirty-five [a-p. 752/53].” He died during the 
year two hundred and fifteen [a.p. 830/31]. 

I have read what was written in the handwriting of Abii Bakr ibn 
al-Ikhshid: “Al-Madi’ini was a theologian, one of the young men 
of Mu‘ammar ibn al~Ash‘ath.” He also said, “Hafs al-Fard, Mu‘ amar, 
Abi Shimr, Abii al-Hasan al-Mad@’ini, Abii Bakr al-Asamm, Abi 
‘Amir, and “Abd al-Karim ibn Rih—these six were apprentices 
(ghilman) of Mu‘ammar ibn al-Ash‘ath.” 

It has been said, and I have also read it written in the handwriting 
of Ibn al-Kafi, that al-Mada ini died during the year two hundred 
and. twenty-five [a.p. 839/40], when he was ninety-three years old, 
at the house of Ishaq ibn Ibrahim al-Mawsili, to whom he was 
attached. His books as I recall them, according to what was written 
in the handwriting of Abii al-Hasan. ibn al-Kaff, were as follows: 


His Books about the Historical Traditions of the Prophet, May 
Allah Bless Him 


Women Ancestors (Mothers) of the Prophet; Description (Quality) 


21 For these tribal names as given in the Beatty MS, see Durayd, Geneal., pp. $0, 
172. 
m0 After this title and in other places where the Prophet is mentioned, the Fliigel 
text adds the term. sal‘am, an abbreviation for the phrase “May Allah bless hun and 
give him peace.” 
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of te Prophet; Historical Traditions of the Hypocrites;!** ‘Treaties of 
the Prophet; Naming of the Hypocrites about Whom There Was a 
Revelation in the Qur'an, and Others besides Them; Naming of Those 
Who Molested the Prophet and Also Naming of the Mockers, Who 
Called the Qur’an Falsehoods;!™* E:missaries (Missives) of the Prophet, 
for Whom. Be Peace; Letters of the Prophet to the Kings;!* Verses of 
the Prophet, for Whom Be Peace; Land Allotments of the Prophet; 
Invasions of the Prophet, for Whom Be Peace; Peace of the Prophet; 
Sermons of the Prophct;*? Other Treaties of the Prophet; The Raids 
[wars of early Islim]—Abii al-Hasan ibn al-Kiff asserted that he had a 
copy on. eight picces of parclument, written in. the handwriting of ‘Abbis 
al-Yabis128 He also stated that below this text there was another in two 
sections, composed by Abmad ibn al-Harith al-Khazziz. 

Military Units of the Prophet; The Deputations, which included the 
deputations (envoys} of the Yaman, the deputations of Mudar, and the 
deputations of Rabi‘ah; Invocation of the Prophet; News (Awareness) 
of the Untrue; Wives of the Prophet; The Military Units; The 
Prophet's Agents for Alms; What the Prophet Forbade; The Pilgrimage 
(Hajjah) of Abii Bakr;° Sermons of the Prophet; Historical 'Traditions 
of the Prophet; The Seal and the Missives; Those for Whom the 
Prophet Wrote Letters and Safe Conducts (Trusts); The Properties of the 
Prophet, His Scribes, and Who among the Arabs Refused Alms from Him. 


Accounts (Traditions) of the Quraysh 


Genealogy and Historical Traditions of the Quraysht Al-‘Abbas ibn 
‘Abd al-Muttalib; Account of Abi Talib and His Sons; Sermons of 
‘Ali, for Whom. May There Be Peace; “Abd Allah ibn al“Abbas; ‘Aff 


13 ‘Fhe word translated as “hypocrites” is al-mundfigin, which means persons 
who pretended to side with the Prophet, but plotted against him. See Ishaq, 
Life of Muhammad, pp. 247-70. 

184 For yu’ dhiter (“molest”), see Qur'an 9:61 and 33:97. For ‘idin (“falschoods”), 
sec Qur'an 15:91, and for mustahat'an (“mockers”), see Qur’dn 2:14. 

12% See Ishaq, Life of Muhkarnmtad, p. 652. 

126 Thid., p. $04. 

187 Instead of “sermons,” this word may be “business” or “calamity,” 

188 The Beatty MS gives this name; Yqiit, Irshad, VI (5), 312 has Ibn ‘Abbis 
al-Yabis, and the Fiiigel text a different name, which is almost certainly incorrect, 

128 ‘This might be Hujjat Abii Bakr, refercing to his claim or title to become the 
caliph. The Sermons of the Prophet has already been given once above. The title 
which follows it is not included in the Fiiigel text. 
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ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-‘Abbas; The Family of Abii al-‘As: The Family of 
Abii al-‘Is; Information about al-Hakam ibn Abi al-‘As; ‘Abd al-Rahmaan 
ibn Samurah; Ibn Abi ‘Atig; ‘Amr ibn al-Zubayr; The Virtues of 
Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyah; The Virtues of Ja‘far ibn Abi Talib; The 
Virtues of al-Harith ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib; The Virtues of ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Ja‘far; Mu‘awiyah ibn “Abd Allah; ‘Abd Allah ibn Mu‘awiyah; The 
Affair of Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abbas; Al-‘As ibn 
Umayyah; ‘Abd Allah ibn “Amir ibn Kurayz; Bishr ibn Marwan ibn 
al-Hakam: ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Ma‘mar; Satire of Hassdn!®° about 
the Quraysh: Virtues of the Quraysh; “Amr ibn Sa‘id ibn al-“As; Yahya 
ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Harith; The Names of the Members of the Family 
of Abii Talib Who Were Killed; Account of Ziydd ibn Abih; Marriages 
of Ziyad and His Sons and Adopted Sons;1*4 Replies—it includes replies 
of the Quraysh, replies of Mudar, replies of Rabi‘ah, replies of the 
protégés, and replies of al-Yaman.1* 


His [al-Mada’ini’s] Books containing Traditions concerning the 
Marriages of the Nobility and Traditions concerning Women 


The Dowry; Banquets; Marriages; Married Women and Refractory 
Wives;#3 Uncircumcised Girls (Al-Mu‘barat): Dressers of Brides ;1% 
Those Riding behind [Their Husbands] (Al-Mutaradifat) among the 
Quraysh; He Who Has Intercourse with Two Sisters, He Who Marries 
His Wife's Daughter, He Who Weds More than Four, He Who Marries a 
Magian (Zoroastrian); He Who Abhorred His Marriage; She Whose 
Husband Finishes with Her; She Who Was Prohibited from Marrying a 
Man, but Married Him; Who among the Nobles Married in the Kalb 
Tribe. 

She Whom Her Husband Ridiculed (Lampooned); She Who Accused 
Her Husband and He Accused Her; Contradictions (Oppositions) of the 
Poets and Traditions about Women; Who among the Quraysh Married 
[Women of the] Thagif Tribe; The Fatimahs; He Who Described a 


bh. 

180 Probably the poet, Hassan ibn Thabit. 

181 “Adopted sons” very likely refers to the sons of concubines. 

188 For Mudar, see Durayd, Geneal., p. 20; for Rabi‘ah, see Hitti, Arabs, p. 93: 
for both tribes, see Hitti, Arabs, pp. 280, 502 n. I. 

188 The Beatty MS omits “and refractory wives.” 

184 The Beatty MS has Dressers of Brides (‘““Al-Mugqayyinat’’) whcreas Fliigel gives 
Singing Girls (‘‘Al-Mughanniyat’’). Other titles differ in the various versions: the 
translation follows the Beatty MS. 
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Woman and Flatteréd Her; Women of the Kalb Tribe; Women Colored 
by Cosmetics;#85 The Marriages of al-Farazdaq; The Virgin (First- 
Born); Which of the Women of the Caliphs Married. 


His Books about Historical Traditions of the Caliphs 


Naming of the Caliphs, Their Surnames,2** and Their Lives; History of 
the Lives of the Caliphs; History of the Caliphs; Adornment (Dis- 
tinguishing Attributes) of the Caliphs; the large book, Historical Tradi- 
tions of the Caliphs, which included accounts of Abii Bakr, ‘Umar, 
‘Uthman, ‘Ali8" Mu‘awiyah, Yazid, Mu‘awiyah [II], Ibn al-Zubayr, 
Marwan ibn al-Hakam, “Abd al-Malik [ibn Marwan], al-Walid, Sulayman, 
‘Umar [Il], Yazid ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, Hishém ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, 
al-Walid [II] ibn Yazid, Yazid ibn al-Walid, Marwan [I], al-Saffah, 
al-Mansiir, al-Mahdi, al-Hadi, al-Rashid, al-Amin, with his civil war, 
al-Ma’miin, al- Mu‘tasim;1*° Traditions of al-Saffah; Training of the Sultan. 


His Books about Historical Events 


The Slaying of ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan, with Whom May Allah Be Well 
Pleased;#®° The Apostasy; The Camel; The Raids; Al-Naharwan; 
Al-Khawirij; Dabi’ ibn al-Harith al-Burjiimi; Tawbah ibn Mudarras; 
Banii Najiyah, al-Mudabbar ibn Rashid, and Masqalah ibn Hubayrah ;1¢° 
abridgment of “Al-Khawarij”; The Sermons of ‘Ali and His Letters to 
His Governors: ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amir al-Hadrami: Isma‘il ibn Habbar. 
“Amr ibn al-Zubayr; Marj Rahit;“! Al-Rabadhah and the Slaying of 
Khunays; Account of al-Hajjaj and His Death; “Abbad ibn al-Husayn; 


185 Fliigel suggests The Ancients (“Al-‘Awa’il”), but questions this interpretation, 
so that the Beatty MS is probably correct in giving Women Colored by Cosmetics 
(“‘Al-‘Awatik’’). 

136 The Beatty MS has al-kuttab (‘‘secretaries’”’) instead of surnames, 

187 'The Fliigel version adds, “‘may there be peace for them.” 

188 See Hitti, Arabs, pp. 139, 193, 279, 297, for lists and dates for these names. 

188 This title is omitted in the Beatty MS. 

140 Al-Mudabbar ibn Rashid is not clear enough in the different versions to be 
included in the Biog. Index. For this book, see Isbahani, Aghdni, Part IX, p. 105. 

141 A battle near Damascus A.D. 6343 see Hitti, Arabs, p. 150. In the title which 
follows, the Beatty MS gives Khunays, probably the Companion of the Prophet 
killed in the Battle of Badr. The name al-Rabadhah is probably the place of that name 
near al~-Madinah (see Yaqit, Geog., II, 748 bottom, 749), but there were other famous 
men named Khunays and at least one other Rabadhah on the way to al-Kifah, 
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Harrat Wagim;* Ibn al-Jariid at Riistuqbadh (Riishtuqbadh); The 
Slaying of ‘Amr ibn. Sa‘id ibn al-‘As; Ziyad ibn ‘Amr ibn al-Ashraf ibn 
al-“Atki; The Dissention and Slaying of ‘Abd al-Jabbar al-Azdi; Salm 
ibn Qutaybah and Rah ibn Hatim; Al-Musawwar ibn ‘Umar ibn ‘Abbad 
al-Habti and “Amr ibn Sahl; The Slaying of Yazid ibn “Umar ibn 
Hubayrah; Battle (Yawm) of Sanbil2 


His Books about the Invasions 
The Invasion of al-Shim,'! [during] the Time (Ayyam) of Abii Bakr; 


First Record of al-Sham, Marj al-Suffar, The time of Abii Bakr, Account 
of Busra, Account of al-Wagqiisah, Account of Dimashq (Damascus). 
The Time of ‘Umar: Account of Fihl, Hims (Homs), al-Yarmik, Iliy3’ 
(Jerusalem), Qaysariyah (Caesarea), “Asqalan, Ghazzah (Gaza), and 
Qubrus (Cyprus). 

“Amr ibn Sa‘d al-Ansari. The Invasion of al-‘Iriq,1* The Death of Abii 
Bakr, Account of al-Jisr, Account of Mihran and His Being Killed, The 
Battle (Yawm) of al~Nukhaylah, Account of al-Qadistyah, al-Mada’in, 
Jaliila’, Nihiwand. Account of al-Basrah and Its Invasion including: 
Dastumisin, The Rule of al-Mughirah ibn Shu'bah, The Rule of Abi 
Miisd, Account of al-Ahwaz, Account of Manadhir, Account of Nahr 
Tira, Account of al-Siis (Susa, Shushan), Account of Tustar (Shushtar), 
Account of al-Qala‘ah, Account of al-Hurmuzan, Account of Dabbah 
ibn Mihsin, Account of Jundi Sabir (Shapiir), Account of Sahratij, 


142 A street in al-Madinah where fighting occurred A.D. 682-83; see Yaqiit, Geog., 
II, 252. 

148 An encounter in a village of Khuzistin. See Yaqiut, Geog., II], 157; Tabari, 
Annales, Part I, p. 818} Part III, p. 2203. 

144 Al-Shim seems to refer to Syria, rather than Damascus. In the same para- 
graph, Marj al-Suffar is a plain 20 miles south of Damascus, and Busra Eski Shim 
is still further south. Al-Wagiisah is the valley where the defeated soldiers who fled 
from the Yarmiik, the decisive battle against the Byzantines, were overtaken. The 
Beatty MS gives al-Baqisah, which is evidently a mistake} see Yaqiit, Geog., IV, 
893. Fibl (Pella) was in Jordan. Al-Yarmiik is the battle referred to above, Tliya’ 
is Aelia Capitolina, the name given to Jerusalem by Hadrian. For accounts of the 
conquest of Palestine and Syria in English, see Hitti, Arabs, Chap. XII, and Baladhuri, 
Origins, pp. 165-265. . 

148 ‘The names which are not indicated by italics.as those of men are the names 
of places where engagements took place during the Muslim invasions. These names 
can be found in Yaqiit, Geog. For the history, see Hitti, Arabs, PP. 157-595 Baladhuri, 
Origins, pp. 403-20, 469-93. 
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Qaryat al-‘Abda,™* Account of Surrag, Account of Mihrijangadhaq,1*? 
Account of Masabadhan, Account of Qala‘at Surraq, Account of Ram- 
hurmuz, Account of al-Bustin.148 Al-Asawirah.'® 

The Invasion of Khurasan. It includes the governorships of al-Junayd 
ibn “Abd al-Rahmin and Rafi‘ ibn al-Layth ibn Nasr ibn Sayyar and the 
conflict of reports about Qutaybah [ibn Muslim] in Khurasan. 

Rare Anecdotes about Qutaybah ibn Muslim in Khurisan; The 
Administration° of Asad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Qasris The Governorship of 
Nasr ibn Sayyar; The Government; Breaking into India; The Governors 
of India; The Invasion of Sijistén; Faris; The Invasion of al-Uballah ; 
Account of Armenia: Karman; The Invasion of Kabul and Zabulistan ;45 
The Castles and the Kurds; ‘Amman (or ‘Umin); The Invasion of the 
Mountains of Tabaristan; Tabaristan during the Days of al-Rashid; 
The Invasion of Egypt; Al-Rayy and the Affair of al~“Alawi. 

Account of al-Hasan ibn Zayd, How He Was Praised in Poetry, and 
His Agents; ‘The Invasion of al-Jazirah}4* 'The Invasion of al-Bimar; 
The Invasion of al-Ahw4z; The Invasion of al-Shim;4 The Affair of 
al-Bahrayn; The Invasion of Shahrak;#*5 The Invasion of Bargah; The 
Invasion of Makran; The Invasion of al-Hirah; The Negotiation with 
(Consultation of) Nubia; Account of Sdriyah ibn Zunaym; The 
Invasion of al-Rayy; The Invasion of Jurjan and Tabaristan. 


146 As this name cannot be identified, it may be meant for Qaryat ‘Abd Allah near 
Wasit; see Yaqiit, Geog., IV, 85. 

147 Tt may be more correct to spell this place-name without the second i. For this 
location, see Yaqit, Geog., I, 745 1. 8. 

148 Fliigel suggests al-Bustan, whereas the Beatty MS has al-Shiyan. See Yaqit, 
Geog., I, 611; III, 345. 

149 These were Persian horsemen who accepted Islim. The best-known group 
connected with al-Basrah, but there were others from Daylam. See Balidhuri, 
Origins, p. 441. Fliigel gives this title incorrectly. 

160 The word in Arabic is usually translated “governorship” but, although his 
brother Khilid served as governor, it is not certain that he himself served in that 
capacity. 

151 A town near al-Basrah; see Hitti, Arabs, pp. 154 map, 468. 

"182 For Zabulistan, see Yaqiit, Geog., I, 31 1. 9, and Browne, Literary History of 
Persia, I, 116. The Beatty MS gives this name clearly. 

188 Al-Jazirah was probably northern ‘Irig. In the next title, Fliigel omits this 
name and it is not written clearly in the Beatty MS, and so it is impossible to identify. 
Perhaps it is meant to be al-Bamaari in al-Jazirah; see Muqaddasi, Ahsan al-Taqasim, 
p. 149 l. 9. 

154 Omitted by the Beatty MS. 

155 A place near Istakhr invaded A.D. 6435 see Tabari, Annales, Part I, p. 2697. 

186 Instead of Nubia, the word may be al-nawbah, a “crowd or circle of men.” 
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His Books about Historical Traditions of the Arabs 


Aristocratic Families; The Animals;5? Nobles of the “Abd al-Qays 
Tribe;* Historical Traditions of al-Thagif; He Who Was Named for 
His Mother; He among the Arabs Who Was Called by His Father’s 
Name; Horses and Betting on Races; Building of the Kabah; The 
Defense of al-Madinah, Its Mountains and Valleys. 


His Books with Historical Traditions of the Poets and Others 
besides Them 


Historical Traditions (Account) of the Poets; Which One of the Poets 
Was Named for His Mother: The Great Tribes; The Chiefs (Elders) ; 
Litigants; Who Suspended Hostilities or Raided; Who among the Arabs 
Borrowed from an Anthology, but Regretted It and Recited [His Own] 
Poetry; Makers of Similes (Word Pictures); He Who Described His 
Illness with Poetic Simile (He Who in His Sickness Illustrated with 
Poetry); Verses Which Had a Word as Reply (Verses Which Had in 
Reply Speech); Al-Najashi;5® He Who Stood at a Tomb and Made a 
Simile with Poetry; He Who Learned of the Death of a Man and 
Illustrated It with Poetry of Speech; Who among the Women Resembled 
Men; He Who Preferred Nomadic Ways of Speaking to Those of the 
Townsmen. 

Those Who Recited Poetry Extemporaneously; Those Who Recited 
Poetry about Calamities (Those Who Recited Poetry about Timorous 
Beasts); Seeking Aid against the Poets; He Who Recited Poetry and 
Was Named for It; ‘Who among the Poets Spoke in the Government; 
Preference of the Poets, One over the Other; Who Repented for 
(Regretted) Praise and Who Repented for (Regretted) Satire; Who 
Recited Poetry and Was Answered by Speech: Abii al-Aswad al-Du' ali; 
Khalid ibn Safwan; The Lampooning of ‘Abd al-Rahmin ibn Hassin by 
al-Najashi [Qays ibn ‘Amr]; The Poem of Khalid ibn Yazid about Kings 
and Events} Account of al-Farazdaq; Poem of “Abd Allah ibn Ishaq ibn 
al-Fadl ibn “Abd al-Rahmaan; Report of ‘Imran ibn Hittin al-Khiriji;1°° 
Calamity. 

167 ‘The Beatty MS has a word which seems to be al-hayawan (“animals”), although 
Fliigel gives al-hiran (“obstinate”). 

158 For the tribes, see “‘ ‘Abd al-Kais,” Enc. Islam, I, 453 ““Thakif,” IV, 734. 

159 This probably refers to the poet Qays ibn ‘Amr, rather than to the Emperor 
of Ethiopia, whose title was al-Najashi. 


160 The word “al-Khiariji” and the two titles which follow are omitted by the 
Beatty MS. 
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Among His Composed Books 


The Ancients; The Enslaved (Those Conquered by Love); Condoling; 
Competitions for Honor; Blaming One Who Is Absent (The Meal) ;1# 
The Travelers; Tracking, Divination by Flight of Birds, Augury; Who 
among the Nobles Was of Unsound Mind ;}® Al-Marwah (Abundantly 
Watered) [also, the name of a mountain at Makkah]; Fools; Foolish 
(Al-Taratiin); The Jewels; Singers (Al-Mughanniyiin) (or Muftis [al- 
Muftiyiin]); The Poisoned (Al-Masmiimiin); He Used to Say; The 
Reproach of Envy; He Who Endows a Tomb (He Who Is Acquainted 
with a Tomb); The Horses (The Generation); He Whose Case Is 
Granted; Judges of the People of al-Madinah; Judges of the People of 
al-Basrah. 

Account of Ragabah ibn Masqalah; Heroic Deeds of the Arabs and 
Persians (Foreigners); Heroic Deeds of the People of al-Basrah and the 
People of al-Kiifah; Minting Money and Exchange; Account of Iyas 
ibn Mu‘awiyah; Information about the Companions of the Cave 
(Ashab al-Kahf);!° Betrothal and Origin; Integrity of Property (Safety 
of Wealth); The Training of Brothers; Stinginess;! Short Poems 
(Al-Mugatta‘at) and Scatterings (al-Munhabirat);16 Account of Ibn 
Sirin; Epistle to Ibn Abi Duwdad; Rare Forms; Al-Madinah; Makkah; 
The Dying, referring to those who die in youth; Pasture Lands and Waste 
Lands, including bad lands, lands parceled out and their tributes; Al- 
“Aqabah and al-Bardah;1** Wishing; Cunning (Horses); Account of 
al-Mukhtar; Knowledge of Observations and Traces; Answers. 


Account of Ahmad ibn al-Harith al-Khazzaz, a Friend of al-Mada’ ini 
I have read what was written in the handwriting of Ibn al-Kifi 
saying! 


161 In the Fliigel edition this title is in the preceding paragraph. 

162 The word given by Fliigel is almost certainly incorrect. In the Beatty MS it is 
not clearly writtcn, but it seems to be kharif (“of unsound mind”). 

28 See Qur’an 18:9-26. There is a note on the margin of the Beatty MS but it is 
not legible. 

164 This might be al-najl (“offspring”), al-nakhi (“‘palm tree’’), al-bukhl (“stingi~ 
ness’’), or several other choices. 

166 ‘The words given in the Fliigel version seem to be wrong. The translation 
follows the Beatty MS. 

186 The first word may be al-‘agabah (sec Yaqiit, Geog., III, 692) and the second 
al-bardah (‘‘captive slave”), as translated. Or they may be al-‘ugbah (‘‘the substitute”) 
and al~burzah (see Yaqit, Geog., I, 564). This title and the ones which follow in 
this translation are not found in the Beatty MS. 
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Abi Ja‘far Ahmad ibn al-Harith ibn al-Mubiarak was a protégé of [the 
Caliph] al-Mansir, an inhabitant of Baghdad, with a large head, a long 
full beard, handsome features, and a large mouth. He was a stammerer, 
and the year before his death used red dye [on his hair]. When he was 
questioned about this he said, “It has reached me that when Munkar and 
Nakir come to a dead person whom they see has dyed hair, Munkar says 
to Nakir, “Turn away from him.’’’87 


From a source other than what was written in the handwriting of 
Ibn al-Kifi, “He quoted al-Mada’ ini and al-‘Attabi. His grandfather 
was named Hassan and was one of the boys of al-Yamamah [brought 
as|’captives to al-Mansiir to work among the doorkeepers.””288 

Ahmad [ibn al-Hirith] was a poet. Among his poems there was: 


I am a person who would not be seen knocking at the door, 
If the doorkeeper should be ill-tempered; 
Though I do not blame one wishing noble patronage, 


I do not seek the friendship of the disdainful and haughty.1® 


Most of his poetry was reproach of the chamberlain, 

Ahmad ibn al-Hirith died during Dhi al-Hijjah [the last month 
of the Muslim year], during the year two hundred and fifty-eight 
[a.D. 871]72]. His house was at the Kiifah Gate and he was buried 
in the cemetery there.17° Some say that he died during the year 
fifty-six [A.D. 869/70]. Among the books which he composed there 
were: 


Roadways and Kingdoms: The Names of the Caliphs and Their Secre- 
taries and the Companions; Marine Wars during the Rule of the Bani 
Hashim and Mention of Abii Hafs, the Master of Crete; The Tribes; 
Nobility; What the Prophet, May Allah Bless Him and Give Him Peace 
(Sal'am),171 Prohibited; Sons of the Concubines; Rare Forms of Poetry; 


162 ‘When these angels, Munkar and Nakir, came to a grave, they cross-examined 
the dead. As Ahmad stuttered, he wished to avoid this embarrassment. See “Munkar 
wa-Nakir,” Enc, Islam, III, 724. 

168 ‘Yaqiit explains that the caliph purchased 200 boys from eastern Arabia so 
that he could select from among them some good doorkeepers. See YAqiit, Irshad, 
VI (1)s 407. 

18° Compare with the longer quotation, Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (1), 408. 

170 On the south side of Baghdad. 

171 The Beatty MS lacks this pious phrase. The Fliigel text adds it here and four 
titles following, after mention of the Prophet. 
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Abridgment of “Tribal People” (Kitab al-Butiin);1* The Raids of the 
Prophet, May Allah Bless Him and Give Him Peace, His Army Ranks, 
and Mention of.His Wives; The Eminent among the Sons of al-Harith 
ibn Ka‘b and Historical Traditions about Them during Pre-Islamic 
Times;178 Historical Traditions about Abii al-‘Abbas; Accounts and Rare 
Forms (Historical Traditions and Rare Anecdotes); Constitution of the 
Postal Service;!™4 Love Poetry (High in Rank); Milk Camels and Pledges. 


Abi Khilid al-Ghanawi 
Among his books there was Historical Traditions and Genealogies 
of the Ghani.17® 


Account of Ibn “Abdah 

He was Muhammad ibn “Abdah ibn Sulayman ibn Hajib al-“Abdi. 
The [real] name of “Abdah was ‘Abd al-Rahman, “Abdah being a 
nickname. “Abdah was surnamed Abii ‘Abd’al-Rahmin. His son 
Muhammad was surnamed Abi Bakr. 

He was one of the genealogists who were accurate, with excellent 
knowledge of the heroic deeds, historical traditions, and chronicles 
(ayyam) of the Arabs. He was in the continual service of the sultan. 
He died Among his books there was the large book, 
Genealogy, which contained genealogies of the tribes, according to 
the example of the book of Hisham al-Kalbi. In addition to this he 
also wrote: 





Abridgment of the Names of the Tribes; Sufficiency, about genealogy; 
Marriages of the Family of al-Muhallab; Genealogy of the Sons of Abi 
Sufrah and of al-Muhallab and His Sons; Ma‘add ibn “Adnan and 
Qahtin;?”6 Virtues of the Quraysh: Genealogy of the Banii Faq‘as ibn 


178 In the Fliigel and Yaqiit [Irshdad, VI (1), 407] accounts these are two separate 
books, Abridgment and Tribal People, In the title which follows, the Beatty MS lacks 
the pious phrase. 

178 The Fliigel edition lacks this title. 

174 This follows the translation in Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (1), 407, and is different from 
Fliigel. The final title in this list is not in the Beatty MS, 

178 For Ghani, see Durayd, Geneal., p. 164. The paragraph which follows is taken 
from the Beatty MS, which is more specific than the Fliigel text. 

176 For these tribes, see “Ma‘add,” Enc. Islam, Ill, 58; “Kahtin” (Qahtin), II, 628; 
“Kuraish (Quraysh), II, 1122. 
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Tarif ibn Asad ibn Khuzaymah;!?? The Mothers: Genealogy of al- 
Akhnas ibn Shariq al-Thagafi; Genealogy of the Kinanah;!78 Abi 
Ja‘far [the Caliph] al-Mansiir; The Nobility of Bakr and Taghlib—Their 
Horsemen, Their Battles, Their Virtues, and Their Characters;17° Names 
of the Great Men among the Poets; The Brave. 


Account of “Allan al-Shu‘tbi 

He was ‘Allan ibn al-Shu iibi, whose origin was Persian. 
He was a quoter of traditions, who had a knowledge of genealogies, 
disputes, and competitions for honor. He was attached to the 
Baramakah and also transcribed in the Bayt al-Hikmah for al-Rashid 
and al-Ma’miin. For the Baramakah he wrote Kitab al-Maydan, 
about the faults by which the Arabs were dishonored and the most 
apparent of their vices.18° He also wrote a book, which he did not 
finish, entitled Adornment (Al-Halyah), all trace of which is lost. I 
have read about this from what was written in the handwriting of 
Ibn Shahin the historian. Among his books there was Al-Maydan, 
about the faults of the Quraysh, the industries of the Quraysh, and 
their forms of trade. It also included the faults of:1® 





177 For the Bani Faq‘as, see Durayd, Geneal., p. 111; Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 32. 

178 See “‘Kinana”’ (Kinanah), Enc. Islam, II, 1017. 

178 See “Bakr,” Enc, Islam, I, 60, and for Taghlib, see Durayd, Geneal., p. 202. 

180 ‘Allin was of Persian origin and belonged to the party of the Shu'‘ibiyah, 
which opposed Arab supremacy. It was natural, therefore, for the viziers of the 
family of Barmak, who were of Persian origin and anxious to gain as much power 
as possible, to employ him to write about the faults and vices of the Arabs. In spite 
of this, however, the Arab caliphs, Hiriin al-Rashid and his son, al-Ma’miin, employed 
him to transcribe manuscripts in the royal research institute, Bayt al-Hikmah. 

181 Both the Beatty MS and Fliigel place the word mathalib, which means “‘faults,” 
“vices,” “defects,” before the name of each individual tribe. To simplify the trans- 
lation, the word is omitted, except where the Beatty MS indicates by the use of 
heavy black letters that the faults of some new group of tribes are being listed. For 
convenience, references are given in a second column after the names of the tribes 
instead of in footnotes. Brackets are omitted around the references. For the Quraysh, 
which was the Prophet’s tribe, see “Kuraish,”” Enc. Islam, Il, 1122. In addition to 
the references given, there are also many references to the tribes in biographical and 
historical works, such as Ishaq, Life of Muhammad, Sa‘d, Tabagat; and Wagidi, 
Maghazi. 
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[Tribe] [Reference] 
Taym ibn Murrah ibh Ka‘b ““Taim B. Murra,” Enc. Islam, IV, 622 
Banii Asad ibn ‘Abd al-“Uzzi  ‘“‘Asad,” Enc. Islam, I, 474 
Bani Makhziim ibn Yagazah 


ibn Murrah ibn Ka‘b *“Makhziim,” Enc. Islam, Il, 171 
Sahm. Durayd, Geneal., pp. 73, 76 
Jamah Durayd, Geneal., p. 73 
Samah ibn Lu’ayy Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 33 
“Abd al-Dar ibn Qusayy Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 34 
Walad Zubrah ibn Kilab Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, pp. 34, 64 
Banii ‘Adiy ibn Ka‘b Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 33 
Sa‘d ibn Lu’ayy Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 33 
Al-Harith ibn Lu’ayy Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 33 
Khuzaymah ibn Lu’ayy Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 33 
“Awf ibn Lu’ayy Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 33 
‘Amir ibn Lu’ayy Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 33 
Asad ibn Khuzayman Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 31 
Hudhayl ibn Mudradah Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 31 
Bani Imru’ al-Qays ibn Zayd 
Manah ibn Tamim Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 37 
Banii Tabikhah ibn Alyas Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, pp. 31, 36 
Dabbah ibn Udd “Dabba,” Enc. Islam, I, 884 
Muzaynah ibn Udd Qutaybah, Ma’arif, p. 36 
“Adiy ibn al-Ribab Durayd, Geneal., p. 111; Qutaybah, 
Ma'arif, p. 36 

‘Ukl Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 36 

Bal‘am ibn Taym “‘Bal‘am,” Enc. Islam, I, 16; cf. Num, 
22: 5 

The faults of: 

Tamim “Tamim,” Enc. Islam, IV, 643 


‘Amr ibn Tamim 
Asad 

Al-Lakhm 
Al-Qayn 

Ma’ rib 

Al-Habit 

Yarbi‘ 

Bani Darim 


Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 37 
“Asad,” Enc. Islam, I, 474 
“Lakhm,” Enc. Islam, Il, 11 
“Al-Kain,” Enc. Islam, II, 644 
““Ma rib,” Enc. Islam, III, 280 
Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 37 
“Yarbii’,” Enc. Islam, IV, 1159 
“Dirim,” Enc. Islam, I, 924 
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[Tribe] 


Al-Barajim, 


Rabi‘ah al-Jii' 
Banii Sa‘d ibn Zayd Manah ibn 
Tamim 


The faults of: 
Qays ‘Aylin 
Ghani 
Bahilah 
Banii Sulaym ibn Manstir 
Numayr 
‘Amir ibn Sa‘sa‘ah 


The faults of; 

Fazarah 

Banti Murrah ibn Awf ibn 
Ghatafan 

“Abs ibn Baghid 

Thagif 


The faults of: 
Rabji‘ah 
“Yl ibn Lujaym 
Taghlib ibn Wail 
Banii Yashkur ibn Bakr 
AL-Namir ibn Qiasit!** 


Sadiis ibn Shayban 
“Anazah ibn Asad 

Taym, Allat ibn Tha‘labah 
Qays ibn Tha‘labah 
Hanifah ibn Luhaym 
Banii Shayban 

‘Abd al-Qays 


[Reference] 
Durayd, Geneal., p. 197; Qutaybah, 
Ma ‘arif, p. 37 
Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 37 


Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 37 


“Kais~ Ailan,” Ene. Islam, Il, 652 
“Ghani,” Exc. Islam, II, 140 
“Bahila,” Enc. Islam, I, 9°76 
“Sulaim,” Enc. Islam, IV, $18 
“Numair,” Enc. Islan, IL, 951 
Qutaybah, Ma'arif, p. 42 


“Fazara,’ Exc. Islam, Wl, 93 


Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 40 
“Abs,” Enc. Islam, 1, 73 
“Thakif,” Enc: Islam, Vs 734 


Durayd, Geneal., p. 42 
“djl,” Hae. Islam, 1, 447 
Durayd, Geneal., p. 202 
Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 47 
Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 46; Durayd, 
Geueal., p. 202 
Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 48 
“Anaza,’ Enc. Islam, ¥, 346 
Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 52 
Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 48 
“‘Hanifa,” Enc. Islam, Ul, 260 
Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, pp. 48, 49 
Durayd, Geneal., p. 196 


388 ‘The translation follows the Beatty MS, which on the whole is more correct 
than the Fliigel version, but this name is spelled incorrectly by the manuscript. 


[Tribe] 
‘The faults of: 
lyad, withont divisions!* 


The faults of: 
Al~Yaman 


AL-Aws 

Al-Khazraj 

Qndi‘ah 

Tiy 

Bani al-Hirith ibn Ka‘h 
Al-Nakha’ 

Khuza‘ah and Ghassan’ 


Kindah 
Al-As‘adiin 


Lakhm 
Judham 
‘Ans 
Murad 
AL-Sakisik 
AL-Qayn 
Nahd 
Zubayd 
Bajilah 
Hamdan 
Hadramawt 
Hiniyar 
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[Reference] 


“lyad,” Enc. Islam, Il, 565 


Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 49;  Yidiit, 
Geog., TV, 1034; “al-Yaman,” Enc. 
Islam, TV, 1155 

“Al-Aws,” Ene. Islam, 1, $23 

“Al-Khazradj,” Enc. islam, 11, 938 

“Kuda‘a,” Enc. Islam, TI, 1003 

“Taiy,’ Enc. Islam, VV, 623 

“Harith,” Enc. Islam, I, 268 

Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 53 

“Khuza‘a,” Euc. Islam, WU, 984; “Ghas- 
san,’ I, 142 

“Kinda,” Ene. Islam, If, 1018 

For the legendary As‘ad, see Qutaybah, 
Ma‘arif, e. 29 

“Lakhin,” Exe. Islam, WE, 11 

“Djudham,” Enc. Islam, I, 1058 

Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 52 

“Miirad,” eee. Islam, 1, 726 

“Kinda,” Enc, Islant, IE, 1019 

‘ ‘AL-Kain,” Enc. Islam, Ul, 644 

Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 51 

Durayd, Geneal., p. 254 

“Badjila,” Enc. Islam, 1, 558 

“Hamdan,” Bae, Islans, I, 246 
“Hadramawt,”” Enc. Islam, I, 207 
“Himyar,” Exc. Islam, Ul, 310 


148 Evidently all of the subtribes shared the same vices, so the tribe was discussed. 
as a whole, Filigel places the words “without divisions” after al-Yaman. The trans- 
lation follows the Beatty M5, which is almost certainly correct. 

184 Alchough Fliigel and the Beatty MS give Ghassin, this word is perhaps meant 
to be the name of the last great chief of the Khuz3‘ah Tribe. He was called Abii 
Ghabshin, and was known for selling the custodianship of the holy shrine at Makkah. 
Other herocs were also called by the name Ghabshin; see Durayd, Geneal., p. 282; 


“Khuzia‘a,” Enc. Isfagr, I, 984. 
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[Tribe] [Reference] 

Among His Individual Books 
The Virtnes of Kinadnah “Kimina, Exc. Islam, ll, 1017 
Genealogy of al-Namir ibn 

Qisit Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 46 
Genealogy of Taghlib ibn 

Wil Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 46 
The Virtnes of Rabi‘ah Durayd, Geneal., p. 42 


Competition for Honor 


Account of Muhammad ibn Gabib 
He was Abii Ja‘far Muhammad ibn Habib ibn Umayyah ibn 
‘Amr. It is written in the handwriting of al-Sukkari: 


Abi al-Qasitn al-Hijazi, author of The History Supplement (AL Tarikh 
al-Mulhag) said, “Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik told me that Abi 
al-Qasimn ‘Abd al—Aziz ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Flashimi stated, “Mubhanrmad ibn 
Habib was a protégé of ours. He was of the descendants of al-'Abbas ibn 
Muhammad, the mother of Habib being our protégé also. Although the 
father of Habib was not known, his mother was.” 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishq [al-Nadim].; He [Muhammad 
ibn Habib] was one of the scholars of Baghdad deahng with genc- 
alogy, historical traditions, language, poctry, and the tribes. He 
edited a portion of the poems of the Arabs and quoted Ibn al~A’rabi, 
Qutrub, Abii ‘Ubaydah, Abi al-Yaqzdn, and others. He was highly 
cultured; his books were accurate. He died —-—. Among his 
books there were: 


The Elegant Book of Examples Based on Af‘ala;'* Genealogy; Good 
Fortune and Support; Subtribes and ames about gencalogy;}% 
Double-Rhymed Poetry (AF-Muwashshahah); The Diverse and Har~ 
monious in Genealogy; The Informant (Giver of New 3); The Possessed 
{The Possessor); The Strange in the Hadith; Al-Anuwa’; The Wooded 
(Planted with Trees}; He Who Grants His Petition (He Who Answers 


165 In the first part of the tide, the word msmnanmag, probably meaning “‘clegant”’ 
when describing a book, is in both the Beatty MS.and Hajji Khalifah, I, 374. The 
last word, af‘ala, may be an error meant to be af al (“deeds,” “actions”. 

496 “About genealogy” is omitted in the Beatry MS. In the second title following, 
“in genealogy” is also omitted by the Beary MS. 
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His Prayer),!°? written in the handwriting of Ibn al-Kaff; The School of 
Thought (Al-Madhhab}, with traditions of the pocts and their generations 
(categorics); Embellishment {Al-Dibaj); Contradictions of Jarir and 
‘Umar ibn Laja’ ;!** Contradictions of Jaxit and al-Farazdag; ‘The Varie- 
gated (Al-Mufawwaf); History of the Caliphss He Who Was Named 
for the Verse He Recited. 

Adversaries of the Horsemen;}*" Nicknames of the Poets; Surnaming 
of the Poets; Intelligence: The Marks; Female Ancestors (Mothers) 
of the Prophet, May Allal: Bless Him and Give Him Peace; Battles 
(Ayyim) of Jarir, Mentioned in His Poctry;!*" The Mothers of the 
Leading Men among the Sons of “Abd al-Muttalib; The Seeker after 
Knowledge; Horses, copied in the handwriting of Ibn al-Kaft; Mothers 
of the Seven (al-Sab‘ah) of the Quraysh;!* Plants;!# The Blood Rela- 
tionship hetween the Apostle of Allah, for Whom May There Be Peace, 
and His Companions, Disregarding Relations on the Male Side; Nick- 
names of the Yaman, Rabi‘ah, and Mudar;!% Nicknames, which cam- 
prised the nicknames of the tribes. 

The Jarge book, The Tribes and Their Battles (Ayyim), which he 
compiled for al-Fath ibn Khaqin. I saw the anthentic manuscript at the 
house of Abii al-Qasim ibn Abi al-Khattib ibn al-Farrit, made of paper 
and with more than'twenty sections. As it was incomplete, it seemed as 
though there must have been originally about forty sections, with over 
two hundred leaves in cach section, This manuscript also had a table of 
contents comprising the tribes and battles, written in the handwriting of 


487 “Fe” probably refers to an important person or to Allah, and “his” to the 
suppliant. 

186 The word translated as “contradictions” is agi’ id, which also may mean 
“injuries,” or “satirical attacks.” The translation follows the Beatty MS, which 
differs from Fliigel in some places and seems to he the more correct version. 

18@ Eliigel gives muqitil (“‘adversarics,” “combatants"}, but the word might be 
mugabil (“opposite,” “in front of "). 

19% The Beatty MS omits the pious phrase given by Fitigel afier the Prophet. 

10% "The word “hattles” is omitted by Fliigel. 

192 ““The seveo” may refer to gencrations, or to Mu‘dwiyah and his six ancestors, 
or to the first seven Umayyad caliphs. Fliigel gives al-Shi‘ah (the Shi‘itcs), but the 
Beatty MS gives al-sab‘ah. 

488 Omitted by che Beatty MS. 

14 Fliipel gives the Namir instcad of che Yaman, Por the Yaman, sce Qutaybah, 
Ma‘arif, p. 49; “al-Yaman,” Enc. Islan, TV, 1155. See Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 46, for 
Namir; Durayd, Geneal., p. 42, tor Rabi‘ah; and Khaldiin, Mugaddimah (TRosen- 
thal}, I, 298-99, for Mudar. 
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al-Sandi ibn ‘Ali al~Warriq, on talhi,) about fifteen leaves, with a 


Turkish script. I shail mention the main points about this matter, but not 
the details, if Allah so wills. 


Khallad ibn Yazid al-Bahili 
He was one of those who quoted the historical traditions and 
poems of the tribes. There are no books of his that we know of. 


‘Umar ibn Bukayr 

He was an associate of al-Hasan ibn Sahl, a scholar of historical 
traditions, a quoter of information, and a genealogist. It was for 
him that al-Farrd’ wrote the book Meaning of the Qur’an.* Among 
his own books there were: 
Battle of the Ghawl; Battle of Zahr; Battle of Armin; Battle of al- 
Ritfah; Raiding of the Banii Sa‘d ibn Zayd Manah; Battle of Manabid*" 


Ibn Abi Uways 

He was one of the scholars who quoted information about lan- 
guage, genealogies, and heroic deeds. He met with the Arabian 
masters of literary style and quoted what Abii Sahl Sa‘d ibn Said 
passed on from the book of al-Hadrami about the strange forms.) 


Thn al-Naffah 
He was Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhanunad ibn Sali ibn al-Nattah, 

who quoted al-Hasan ibn Maymiin. This man was the first person 
to write a book about the government, with its historical traditions. 
Ibn al-Nattah passed on information from Ibrahim ibn Zadan ibn 
Sinan al-Basti, Ibn al-Nattih was also a scholar of historical tradi- 
tions and genealogy, as well as a quoter of traditions about the 
biographies. Among his books there were? 


196 Talk? probably refers to a kind of paper. This is the word given by Fligel. 
The Beatty MS gives “Turkish,” 

#e6 See the account of al-Farri’ in Chap. H, sect. 2, near n. 16. 

19° For chese battles, see Yagqit, Geog., 1, 211; i, 582, $26; IV, 322. For the 
Banii. Sa‘d, see Qutaybah, Ada‘arif, p. 37. 

198 Strange Forms in the Hadith (“Kitab Gharib al~Hadith”) by ‘Ya‘qib ibn Ishaq 
al-Hadrami. 
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Ancestral Nobilities (Amjad) of the Arabs (or Subtribes [Af khidh] of the 
Arabs); Aristocratic Families; Refutation of Abii ‘Ubaydah, in connec- 
tion with his book ‘Embellishment’ (Al-Dibaj); Genealogies of Azd 
‘Umiin;!** The Slaying of Zayd ibn ‘Ali, May There Be Peace for Both 
of Them [father and son].*¢° 


Salmuwayh ibn Salih al-Laythi 

Ele was a quoter of historical traditions and genealogics, among 
whose books there was The Government, in which he quoted several 
[authorities]. 


Al-Sukkari 

His name was al-Hasan ibn Sa‘id and he was one of the gencalogists. 
Among his books there was Genealogies of the Sons of “Abd al- 
Muttalib, a large work. 


Abii al-Fadl Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Katib®™ 
He was one of the biographers, among whose books there was 
Historical Traditions of the Banii al-‘Abbds Caliphs, a large [book]. 


Ibn Abi Thabit al-Zuhsi 
His name was “Abd al-‘Aziz ibn “Amrin al-Zuhri, among whose 
books there was Treaties (Covenants). 


‘Uyaynah ibn al-Minhal 

He was surnamed Abii al-Minhjl and was one of those who 
quoted historical traditions, proverbs, and genealogies. Among his 
books there were; 


Nomad Tents; Al-MubZyanat (Separations, Points of Difference, Inter- 
cedings); Similes (Proverbs}; The Mirage.2™ 


198 See “al-Azd,” Ene. Islam, 1, $29. 

26¢ "This pious phrase is not found in the Beatty MS. 

%1 The title and short account which follows are given according to the Beatty 
MS. Fliigel gives, as the title, “Ton ‘Abd al-Elamid al-Kitih.” “AL-Katib” probably 
signifies that he was a government secretary, 

8 Cmniitted by the Beatty MS, 
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Al-Rawandi 

This man compiled a book, making corrections in it, about the 
historical traditions of the government. I saw a small part of the 
manuscript, He used to meet with members of the Rawandiyah,? 
who were his pupils, [the pupils] obtaining from him information 
about the government. Among his books was The Government, 
which contained about two thousand leaves. 


Ibn Shabib 

He was surnamed Abi Sa‘id and was ‘Abd Allah ibn Shabib 
al-Rabii of al-Basrah. He was a historian, among whose books 
there was Historical Traditions and Traces. Tha‘lab quoted him. 


Al-Ghallabi 

He was Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Zakariya’ ibn Dinar 
al-Ghallabi, one of the scholars who quoted biographies, stories, 
accounts of raids, and other things. He was both accurate and 
trustworthy. Among his books there were: 


The Slaying of al-Husayn ibn ‘Ali, for Whom May There Be Peace; 
The Battle of Siffin; [The Battle of] the Camel; Al-Harrah;? The 
Assassination of the Commander of the Faithful ‘Alf, for Whom Be 
Peace; The Calamity (Al-Bawas) and “Ayn al-Wardah ;* The Generous; 
The Miserly. 


A Group about Whom We Have Been Informed by What Is 
Written in the Handwriting of Ibn al-Kifi 
We mention them in what follows; they were: 


208 These were members of a sect, who often demanded violently that the caliphs 
should be descendants of Abii Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abbas ibn 
‘Abd al-Muttalib. Sec ‘Baghdadi (Seelye), p. 493 Mas‘iidi, VI, 54-58; Tabari, 
Annales, Part Ill, pp. 129-33. The Government, in. the following sentence, probably 
was concerned with the regime of the ‘Abbasids. 

204 The volcanic plain east of al-Madinah where ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zubayr was 
defeated A.D. 683; see Hitti, Arabs, p. 191. 

205 This title is not clear in the Fliigel version, but is well written in the Beatty MS. 
For Ra’s al-‘Ayn,which is the popular name for “Ayn al-Wardah, and the calamity 
which occurred there, sce Yaqiit, Geog., II, 731% III, 764; -Mas‘tidi, V, 216~21. 
The battle took place in A.p. 685/86. 
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Khirash ibn Isma‘il al-Shaybani al-Tjli 

He was surnamed Abti Wa'r, and was one of the genealogists. 
Muhammad ibni Sa’ib al-Kalbi learned from him. Among his books 
there was The Historical Traditions of the Rabi‘ah Tribe and Its 
Genealogy. 


Ibn Zabalah?°® 
He was a historian and genealogist, among whose books there 
were: 


Al-Madinah and Its Historical Traditions; The Poets; Nicknames. 


‘Ubayd Allah ibn Abi Sa‘id al-Warraq 
He was a historian, genealogist, and quoter of poetry. Among his 
books there were: 


Arabic; Faith, Supplication, and Calamities. 


Al-Nasri 

He was al-Hasan ibn Maymiin of the Banii Nasr ibn Qu‘ayn 
Tribe, who was quoted by Muhammad ibn al-Nattah. Among his 
books there were: 


The Government; Heroic Deeds. 


Khalid ibn Khidash ibn “Ajlan, surnamed Abi al-Haythim 

He was a protégé of the family of al-Muhallab ibn Abi Sufrah. 
He died during the year two hundred and twenty-three [a.p. 
837/38]. Among his books there were; | 


Al-Azirigah and the Wars of al-Muhallab; Historical Traditions of the 
Family of al-Muhallab. 


Ibn ‘Abid 
Nothing more is known about him than this [his name]. Among 
his books there was The Kings and Historical Traditions of the Nations. 


26 The translation follows the Beatty MS for this paragraph. Fliigel has the 
single title Historical Traditions of al-Madinah instead of the three titles given. Fliigel 
places these three titles in the list of books assigned to ‘Ubayd Allah, in the following 
paragraph. The Beatty MS omits the paragraph about ‘Ubayd Allah. 
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Mughirah 

He was Ibn Muhammad al-Muhallabi, among whose books there 
was The Marriages of the Family of al-Muhallab. 


Ibn “Asham al-Kilabi 

His name was Ibn . He was a contemporary of Ibn 
Kundasah at al-Kiifah, sharing with him a knowledge of historical 
traditions. Among his books there were: 


Al-Nasib (Genealogy, The Relative): Salt (Giving Suck [to form foster 
relationship]). 





Abii al-Mungham 
His name was 
(Categories) of Poets. 


. Among his books there was Generations 





Al-Khath‘ami 
His name was Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah or ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Muhammad. Among his books there was Poetry and the Poets. 


Manyjiif al-Sadisi 
Among his books there was Dismissed (Al-‘Azl) (or Al-Ghazl [a 
form of poetry]). 


Among His Descendants [the descendants of Manjiif] 

Ghuyiibah al-Sadisi, whose name was “Ubayd Allah ibn al-Fadl 
ibn Sufyan ibn Manjif, surnamed Abt Muhammad. He was a 
scholar of historical traditions, who quoted Abii ‘Ubaydah, dying 
some time after the year two hundred [a.p. 815/16]. Among his 
books there was Heroic Deeds, Genealogies, and Battles (Ayyam). 


Al-Walid ibn Muslim 
He was a scholar of biography and historical traditions, among 
whose books there was The Raids [early wars of Islam]. 


Al-Fakihi 
He was . Among his books there was Makkah and Its 
Historical Traditions during the Pre-Islamie Period and Islam. 
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Yazid ibn Muhammad al-Muhallabi | 
He. was a poet, mention of whom will be made.2°? Among his 
books there was-Al-Muhallab, Traditions about Him and His Offspring. 


Abii Ishaq 

He was Isma‘il ibn ‘Isa al-‘Attar of Baghdad, one of the biog- 
raphers. He was quoted by al-Hasan ibn ‘Ulwiyah al-Qattan. 
Among his books there were: 
The Subject [in grammar] (The Beginning); The Zamzam Well; 
Apostasy; The Invasions; [The Battle of] the Camel; [The Battle of] 
Siffins; Banners (Government Districts); Seditions. 


Ibn Abi Tayfir 

His name was Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Jurjani and he was 
from among the people of Jurjan. Among his books there was 
Doors of the Caliphs, dealing with the persons whom the caliphs 
favor, whose counsel they seek, whose intelligence they respect, 


and upon whom they depend for help. 


Ibn Tammdam al-Dihgan 

He was Abi al-Husayn Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn al-Fadl ibn 
‘Tammém al-Dihqan, who was by origin from al-Kiifah. Among his 
books there was The Excellencies of al-Kifah. 


Abii al-Hassan al-Ziyadi 

He was Abii al-Hassan al-Hasan ibn “Uthman al-Ziyadi, who 
quoted al-Haytham ibn ‘Adi and other scholars. He was a virtuous 
and honest judge, as well as a capable and high-minded genealogist. 
He himself wrote books and they were also compiled for him. He 
had an excellent and extensive library, and acquired material from 
the people. Both he and al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali ibn al-Ja‘d died at the 
same time during the year two hundred and forty-three [A.p. 
857/58], when he was eighty-nine years and some months of age. 
Among his books there were: 
The Raids of ‘Urwah ibn al-Zubayr; Generations (Categories) of Poets; 
Nicknames of the Poets; Fathers and Mothers. 


207 ‘The name is mentioned in the second paragraph of Chap. III, sect. 3. 
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Mus‘ab ibn “Abd Allah al-Zubayri 

He was Abii ‘Abd Allah Mus‘ab [ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Mus‘ab] ibn 
Thabit ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zubayr ibn al~‘Awwam al-Hijazi. He 
lived at Baghdad. He was reliable in quoting and was a narrator of 
events. He was a paternal uncle of al-Zubayr ibn Abi Bakr, He was 
also a poet. His father, ‘Abd Allah, was one of the wickedest of 
men, as he maligned the descendants of “Ali, for whom be peace. 
Records of his [‘Abd Allah] and of Yahya ibn ‘Abd Allah are well 
known. 

Mus‘ab ibn ‘Abd Allah died on Wednesday, the second of 
Shawwal [the tenth Muslim month] during the year two hundred 
and thirty-three [a.p. 847/48], He was seventy-six years of age, 
according to what was recorded by Ibn Abi Khaythamah. Among 
his books there were: 


The Large Genealogy; Genealogy of the Quraysh. 


Account of al-Zubayr ibn Bakkar 
Abt ‘Abd Allah al-Zubayr ibn Abi Bakr Bakkar ibn “Abd Allah 

ibn Mus‘ab ibn Thabit ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zubayr ibn al--Awwam 
was one of the people of al-Madinah. He was a scholar of historical 
traditions, a genealogist, and a poet, who quoted accurately and was 
endowed with ability. He was the judge of Makkah, but went to 
Baghdad on numerous occasions, the last time being in the year two 
hundred and fifty-three [a.p. 867]. Muhammad ibn Da’id said, “He 
was youthful in his composing of poetry, his virility, courage, and 
temperance, in spite of old age.” The following is a selection of his 
poetry ;208 

He is innocent in youth, graced with patience, 

Expecting favorable fortunes from fate. 

His ideals serve as a basis for his peace of mind, 

Insofar as they calm the passion in his breast. 

When a thought comes to him, 

Bidding him to betray his ideal, he wards it off, 

Because his conscience accuses his inclinations 

Toward what he felt from that [evil] thought. 


208 Both this quotation and the poem which follows are translated freely, so as 
to make them understandable in English. 
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While he was sérving as the judge of Makkah, al-~Zubayr died. 
He was buried there Sunday evening, nine days before the end of 
Dhii al-Qa‘dah [the eleventh Muslim month] during the year two 
hundred and fifty-six [a.D. 869/70]. He reached the age of eighty- 
four. The reason for his death was a fall from his roof, which broke 
his collar bone and hip. His son Mus‘ab led the [funeral] prayer, and 
Muhammad ibn ‘Isa ibn al-Mansiir attended the funeral. He was 
buried alongside the tomb of ‘Ali ibn “Isa al-Hashimi in the cemetery 
of al-Hajiin.2°® Among his books there were: 


The Genealogy and Traditions of the Quraysh; The Unusual in Tradi- 
tions of Genealogy; Disagreements; Al-Muwaffaqiyat, about historical 
traditions, which he wrote for al-Muwaffaq;° The Disposition of the 
Prophet, for Whom May There Be Peace; Rarities (Unusual Anecdotes) 
of the People of 'al-Madinah; The Bees; Al-‘Aqiq* and Its Traditions; 
Historical Traditions of al-Aws and al-Khazraj;#2 The Deputation of 
al-Nu‘man to Chosroes [al-Kisra];2* Attack of Kuthayyir on the Poets; 
Historical Traditions of the Arabs and Their Wars;?44 Historical Tradi- 
tions of Ibn Mayydadah. 


From what was written in the handwriting of Ibn al-Kifi:?4 


Account of Hassan [ibn Thabit], al-Ahwas, ‘Umar ibn Abi Rabi‘ah, Abi 
Dahbal, Jamil, Nusayb, Kuthayyir, Umayyah, al-‘Arji, Abi al-Sa’ib, 
Hiatim, ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Hassan, Hudbah and Ziyadah,?'* Tawbah and 


208 A hill near Makkah where there were cemeteries; see Yaqiit, Geog., II, 215. 

210 Al~-Muwaffaq was the brother of three caliphs, so that it was not surprising 
for a book to be named for him. This title and a number of others which follow 
have been translated according to the Beatty MS and Yiqiit, Irshad, VI (4), 219, as 
they seem to be more accurate than the Fliigel edition. 

#11 Probably referring to the watered valley near al-Madinah, described in Yaqiit, 
Geog., III, 700. 

112 Two well-known tribes at al-Madinah: see “‘al-Aws,” Enc. Islam, I, $233 
“al-Khazradj,”’ II, 938. 

218 When Shahr-Baraz, the general of Chosroes II, king of Persia, was on the eve 
of the battle of Dhii Qar with the Bakr ibn W4’il Tribe, a.p. 615/16, al-Nu‘man 
ibn Zar‘ah of this tribe negotiated with Shahr-Baraz. See Isbahani, Aghdani, Part XX, 
p- 134; Rawlinson, Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy, pp. 493-505. 

214 This title and the one following it are lacking in the Beatty MS, but are included 
in the Fliigel version. 

218 “Account” (akhbar) precedes each of the names that follow, although given 
only the first time in the translation. These accounts were written down by al-Zubayr 
about persons all or most of whom wrote poetry, taken from a copy by Ibn al-Kifi. 

216 ‘Two poets; Hudbah murdered Ziyadah. 
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Layla’ 7 Ibn Harmah, al-Majniin, al-Qari, Ibn al-Dumaynah, “Ubayd 
Allah ibn Qays al-Rugayyét.44* 


Naming of the Persons Who Were Quoted by al-Zubayr, Taken 
from What Was Written in the Handwriting of Ibn al-Kafr" 
He quoted his wicle Mus‘ab ibn ‘Abd Allah [al-Zubayri], Muham- 

mad ibn al-Hasan al~-Makhziimi, Muhammad ibn al-Dahhak ibn 

‘Uthman, Muslim ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Muslim ibn Jundab, Ibrahim 
ibn al-Mundhir, Yahya ibn. Muhammad ibn “Abd Allah ibn Thaw- 
ban, “Abd al-Malik ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Ya'gib ibn Ishiq al-Raba’l, 
‘Uthman ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman, Bakkar ibn. Rabah, Maslamah ibu 

Ibrahim ibn Hishim al-Makliziimi,2"° ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn ‘Abd Allah 

al. ~, Muhammad ibn Ismail ibn Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid, 

Humayd ib. Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al“Aziz al-Zuhri, “Abd al- 

Jabbar ibn Sa‘id ibn Sulaymin ibn Nawfal ibn Musahiq, Mu'ntin 

ibn “Umar ibn Affah, ‘Ali ibn al-Mughirah [al-Athran:|, “Abd Allah 

ibu Nifa‘ ibn Thabit. 


Account of al-Jahmi 

Abii ‘Abd Allih Ahmad ibn Mubammad ibn Humayd ibn 
Sulayniau ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Abi Jahm ibn Hudliayfah al-“Adawi 
was a member of the Banii ‘Adi ibn Ka‘b Tribe. He was called 
al-Jalimi because of his descent from his ancestor-Abii al-Jahar ibn 
Hudhayfah. He lived in al-Hijaz but came to al-‘ledg, where he 
studied. He was cultured, a quoter [of other authorities], a poet, and 
a singcr.*2 He recorded genealogy and | tribal] faults, gaining the 
respect of the public and. writing books about these things. 


Muhammad ibn 1D3’iid said: 


Sawwar ibn Abi Shara‘ah related, “When there was ill feeling between 
him {al-Jahmi] and groups of the ‘Umar and ‘Ushmin factions, le recalled. 


2? Two famous pocts who were lovers. 

218 The Filigel text adds the name Ash‘ath, probably ibn Qays. For ai-Majutin, 
sce Qays ibn al-Mulawwah. It has not been possible to identify which al-Qari this ts, 

#19 In the Arabic original the names are separated by the word “and.” 

22> This name and that of Aduhamuad ibn Ismi'il, the second name following, 
are corrected by marginal notes in the Beatty MS. 

2a. This follows the Beatey MS in giving ‘‘singer” (mughenni). Fiigel and Yiqit, 
Arshad, V1 (2), 30, give variations which do not seem accurate. 
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most infamous things about their ancestors, Then when some of the 
family of Hishim spoke to him abont this matter, he mentioned al-“ Abbas 
with great severity. When [this] information about him was brought to 
{the Caliph] al-Mutawakkil, he ordered him. beaten with a hundred 
strokes? [brahim ibn Ishaq ibn [brahim gave him the strokes. When the 
beating was ended he [al-Jahnii] said abont it: 


‘Wounds heal and hair springs up, 

And for every misfortune there is recovery from calamity. 
But baseness is on the robes of onc who casts down his slave, 
For as long as there are leaves on a tree.’"?* 


Among his books there were: 


Genealogies and Historical Traditions of the Quraysh: Those Free from 
Faults; Faults; Observatious on the Refutation of the Shu‘ibiyah; The 
Virtues of Mudar. 


Al-Azraqi 

His name was Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Ahmad. ibn 
Muhammad ibn al-W alid ibn ‘U qbah ibn al-Azrag. [His ancestor, 
al-Azrag] was uamned “Uthman ibn al-Harith ibn Abi Shimr ibn 
“Umar ibn ‘Awf ibn al-Harith ibn Rabi‘ah ibn Harithah ibn al- 
Harith ibu Tha‘labal: al-‘Anga’ ibn Hiqbah ibn ‘Amr ibn ‘Amir 
Muzaygiya’. This has been taken from. what was written in the 
handwriting of Ibn al-Kiift, 

He was oue of the authorities for historical traditions and biog- 
raphy. Among his books there was Makkah, Its Historical Traditions, 
Mountains, and Valleys, a large book. 


‘To understand this anecdote, it is necessary to know something about the 
history, Al-Mutawakkil was a caliph of the ‘Abbasid dynasty, who ruled a.v. 
847-861, Members of his dynasty, who belonged to the Sunni party, honored 
‘Umar and ‘Uthudn, the second and third caliphs. They also based their right to 
rule on their descent from the Prophet’s uncle, al-“Abbds, and his greatprandfather, 
Hashim; sce Hitti, Arabs, pp, 189, 289. The ‘Abbasid caliphs were threatened by 
the members of the opposition or Shit party, who felt that the caliphs of the ‘Abbasid 
dynasty were illegal impostors and that only direct descendants of the Prophet's 
son-in-law, ‘Ali, had the divine right to be the caliph, In view of these facts it is 
easy to understand why al-Mutawakkil felc that al-Jahmi was disloyal to the ruling 
catiphs when he denounced ‘Umar, ‘Uthman, Eishim, and al‘Abbis. 

233 ‘This Is translated very freely, so as to make sense. The Arabic word translated 
as “casts down” is mninbatih. 
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Account of “Umar ibn Shabbah 

The names of the persons who were quoted by “Umar: He 
quoted Abi ‘Asim al-Nabil, Muhammad ibn Sallam al-Jumahi, 
Hariin ibn ‘Abd Allah, and Ibrahim ibn al-Mundhir.24 

He was Abii Zayd “Umar ibn Shabbah ibn “Ubayd ibn Raytah. 
The name of Shabbah was Zayd, but he was surnamed Abii Mu‘adh. 
‘Umar related that he was called “Ay Shabbah” because his mother 
used to bounce him up and down, saying, 


O ay, growing boy (shabb), he lives to creep; 
Aged man, he ambles along.?2 


‘Umar was from al-Basrah, a protégé of the Bani Numayr 
Tribe, a poet, and an authority for historical traditions and the law. 
He was accurate in his speech; he did not allow error to enter into 
what he quoted, There is from his poetry: 


She was saying, “No lord (sayyid) remains among the people.” 
But I replied “Nay, for there is “Abd al-Rahim ibn Ja‘far.”’2"6 


His son was Abi Tahir Ahmad ibn “Umar ibn Shabbah, who was 
a poet, clever and eloquent, and also a quoter [of other authorities]. 
He died some ten years after his father did. From the poetry of 
Aba Tahir there is: 


I looked but beheld not among the soldiers 
Misfortunes such as mine and Abii Ja far’s. 

People go early to the feast, 

Adorned more beautifully than the light. 

But we go empty-handed, 

Often from a home of misery, 

To sit in misfortune and seclusion from the people, 
Looking into a book.?2’ 


224 These names are inserted in the Beatty MS. As these scholars were a generation 
older than ‘Umar, they were probably his teachers. 

#25 The Beatty MS starts the quotation with ya’ yay wa-shabba(n) wa-‘ash, whereas 
Fliigel gives baba wa-shabba(n) wa-‘asha(n). See also Yaqiutt, Irshad, VI (6), 48. 

#26 This name is not included in the Biog. Index; it is perhaps that of a hero of 
tribal poetry who cannot be identified. 

#27 This translation is taken from the Beatty MS, as there are errors in the Fliigel 
text, and Yiqiit, Irshad, VI (6), 48, does not scem to be entirely correct. The “book” 
was probably the register in the tax office. 
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‘Umar ibn Shabbah died at Samarra on Monday, six days before 

the end of Jumadi al-Akhirah [the sixth month of the Muslim year] 
during the year two hundred and sixty-two [A.p. 876], after reaching 
the age of ninety. His books went to Abi al-Hasan “Ali ibn Yahya, 
who purchased them from Abi Tahir [Ahmad] ibn “Umar ibn 
Shabbah. Among his books there were: 
Al-Kiifah; Al-Basrah; Al-Madinah: Makkah: Chiefs (Governors, 
Umar’) of al-Kiifah; Chiefs of al-Basrah; Chiefs of al-Madinah; Chiefs 
of Makkah: The Sultan; Assassination of ‘Uthmdan [the third caliph]; 
Secretaries (Scribes); Poetry and the Poets; Songs; History; Traditions 
about [the Caliph] al-Mansiir; Muhammad and Ibrahim, the Two Sons 
of ‘Abd Allah ibn Hasan; Poems of the Shurat (Shurah); Genealogy; 
Historical Traditions of the Bani Numayr Tribe;2° What People Find 
Difficult to Understand in the Qur’an; Obtaining Help from Poetry and 
What Comes in Languages (Vernaculars); Admiration of Grammar— 
Who among the Grammarians Made Errors. 


Al-Baladhuri 

He was Abii Ja‘far Ahmad ibn Yahya ibn Jabir al-Baladhuri, said 
to have been surnamed Abi al-Hasan. He was one of the people of 
Baghdad, but his grandfather Jabir was the secretary of al-Khasib, 
the master of Egypt. He was a poet and a quoter [of authorities]. 
As he deteriorated at the end of his life, he was placed in the 
Biméaristan,?2® where he died. The reason for his deterioration?®® was 
that he unwittingly drank the juice of the cashew nut,”*! so that there 
befell him what befell him. 

He used to write a great deal of satire, and once he picked on 
Wahb ibn Sulayman when he broke wind. The breaking wind 
was in the presence of ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Yahya ibn Khagan, so he 
made fun of him, the following being part of what he said about it: 

Oh wind, thou wert thought to be his thunder. 
Fastidious was his effort to conceal it. 


228 For the Bani: Numayr, see “Numair,” Enc. Islam, Il, 951. 

229 From the Persian bimdr (“‘sick”’) and stan (“place”). This was the name of the 
medieval Arab hospital. 

230 This might be siis or sawas, terms used to describe the deterioration caused by 
certain parasites and poisons. 

231 The cashew nut, called baladhur in Arabic, has a juice which has evil effects on 
the body. 
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For thou, Wahb, first passed it out, 

After which the brother of Sa‘id prayed. 

But Allah disclosed what they concealed, 

For so is it with all who feed the anus. 
Among his books there were: 
The small book, Countries;?8? the large book, Countries, which he did 
not finish; Historical Traditions and Genealogies;83 The Testament of 
Ardashir, which he translated as poetry, for he was one of the translators 
from Persian into the Arabic tongue.2* 


Al-Tathi 

He was Abii Ishaq Talhah ibn ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn 
Ismail ibn Ibrahim ibn Muhammad ibn Talhah ibn ‘Ubayd Allah 
al-Taymi, one of the people of al-Basrah and a court companion of 
[the Prince] al-Muwaffag. He was a quoter [of authorities] and a 
scholar of historical traditions, who died Sunday evening, in the 
middle of Dhii al-Hijjah [the last month of the Muslim year] during 
the year two hundred and seventy-one [a.p. 884/85]. Among his 
books there were: 


The Enslaved (Those Conquered by Love); Jewels of Historical Tradition. 


Ibn al-Azhar 
Ja‘far ibn Abi Muhammad ibn al-Azhar ibn ‘Isa, the historian, 
was one of the scholars of historical traditions. His birth was during 
the year two hundred [A.p, 815/16] and he died during the year two 
hundred and seventy-nine [A.D. 892/93] at the age of seventy-nine, 
He attended the lectures of Ibn al-A‘rabi and other scholars. 
Among his books there was History, one of the good books. 


Muhammad ibn Sallam 

Abii ‘Abd Allah Muhamimad ibn Sallim al-Jumahi was one of the 
historical traditionalists and quoters [of authorities]. Among his 
books there were: 


#82 ‘Today he is known for this book, Futih al-Buldan; see Bibliography. 

#83 See Hitti, Arabs, p. 388 n, 12, and Bibliography, for mention of Ansab al-Ashraf, 
a book edited by German scholars which is probably this same one. 

34 Firdawsi, Shahnama, IV, 286, contains this testament in the form of Persian 
poetry. 
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The Excellent, about the success of historical traditions and poems; 
Aristocratic Families of the Arabs; The Generations (Categories) of the 
Poets of the Pre-Islamic Period; The Generations (Categories) of Islamic 
Poets; Milkers (or Dealers [Al-Jallab] or Deceivers [Al-Khallab]) and 
the Hire of Horses. 


Abii Khalifah al-Fadl 

Abt Khalifah al-Fad] ibn al-Hubab ibn Muhammad ibn Shu‘ayb 
ibn Sakhr al-Jumahi of al-Basrah, from the Bani Jumah Tribe, was 
blind, but served as the judge of al-Basrah. His quotations dealt 
with historical traditions, poetry, and genealogy. He quoted 
Muhammad ibn Sallam al-Jumahi. I have seen what was written 
in the handwriting of Ibn al-Kufi [stating] that Abi Khalifah died 
the night of Sunday, the thirteenth night of the month of Rabi’ 
al-Awwal [the third Muslim month] during the year three hundred 
and five [A.D. 917/18]. He was buried at his home on Sunday, 
Among his books there were: 


Gencrations (Categories) of the Poets of the Pre-Islimic Period; The 
Horsemen.”%6 


Among the Scholars of Historical Traditions 

Abii al-‘Abbas “Abd Allah ibn Ishaq ibn Sallam al-Makari was 
an authority for the strange forms in the law, past traditions, and 
poetry. He was a reliable scholar and a poet, from whose poetry 
there is the following [example]: 


Oh, vengeance of Allah, wreaked in the palace of a king, 

Who betters neither the Faith nor the world by a carat’s weight, 
No affair being carried out among his subjects, 

Until he consults the daughter of Buqrat.35 


285 These two titles are omitted in the Beatty MS, but included by the Fliigel text. 

#6 This translation follows the Beatty MS, which is more correct and complete 
than the Fliigel edition. A girdt (‘‘carat”) was a weight equal to four grains of the 
.carob tree. The daughter of Bugrat, Qabihah, was a favorite of al-Mutawakkil 
(caliph A.D. 847-61). Her father was a Greek, therefore his name was very likely 
Hippocrates (Buqrit). For accounts of this famous concubine, see Isbahani, Aghani, 
Part XIX, p. 132 bottom; Mas ‘iidi, VII, 270-713 Tabari, Annales, Part III, pp. 1395, 
1456, 1919: Taghri-Birdi, Part III, pp. 22-25, 38 1. 12; Kahhalah, A‘lam al-Nis2’, 
Part IV, p. 184, 
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The reference is to Qabihah, the mother of al-Mu'tazz. Among his 
books there was Historical Traditions, Genealogies, and Biography. 1 
have scen part of it, but I have not scen a complete copy. 


Ibu al-Ash'ath 

He was ‘Aziz ibn al-Fadl ibn Fudalah ibn Mikhraq ibn ‘Abd 
al-Rabmin ibn “Ubayd Allah ibn Mikhraq. Among his books there 
was Description of the Mountains and Valleys at Makkah, with Their 
Names and What Is behind Them?" 


Ibn Abi Shaykh 

His name was Sulayman —--——, his surname being Abi Ayyib. 
He was a historian and quoter [of authorities] » who canic in touch 
with important people. The students of historical traditions derived 
information from him. Among his books there was Historical 
Traditions That Are Reported, which | have seen. 


Waki’ al-Qadi (the Judge) 

He was Abi Muhammad ibn Khalaf ibn Mayyan ibn Sadagah, 
known as Waki‘ al-Qadi. He was keen about all forms of literary 
pursuits and served as judge in several districts. To start with, 
however, he was secretary to Abii “‘Umar™* Muhammad ibn Yisuf 
ibn Ya'giib the judge. Among bis books there were: 


Accounts of the Judges, ‘Their History, and Their Jndgments; The 
Noble (AL-Shatif), which followed the flow of thought of “Al-Ma’arif” 
by Ibn Qutaybah,; Al-Anwi’; Raiding and Historical Traditions ;?5* 
The Traveler; The Way, also known as The Regions, which included 
accounts of the countries and the routes of the roads——he did not finish it; 
Exchange, Cash, and Coinage? Investigation. 


aa? ‘The Fliigel text gives a different tithe, but this translation of the Beatty MS 
seems 1o be correct, 

28 Different authoritics also call him Abii ‘Amr; Fliligel places Ab& ‘Umar after 
Ya‘qib. 

#84 Tn this title, the Beatty MS is probably incorrect, as it gives what appears to 
be gharar (“danger”), without a conjunction to follow. Fliigel is evideatly corroct 
in giving ghazw (“raiding”), followed by “‘and.” 
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Abii al-Hasan al--Neassabah 

His name is Muhammad ibn al-Qasim al-Tamimi and he is one 
of the people of al-Basrah, He is a genealogist, still living in our 
own time, Among his books there are: 


The Historical Traditions and Genealogies of Persia; Genealogies and 
Historical Traditions; History of the Courses of the Nations;*4* Disputes 
between the Tribes and Chiefs and the Clans, with the Judgments of the 
Rulers in Connection with Thein. 


Al-Ushnani, the Judge 
He was Abii al-Elusayn ‘Uinar ibu al-ldasan ib. Malik al-Ushnani. 
Among his books there were: 


The Slaying of Zayd ibn ‘Ali, for Both of Whom [father and son] May 
There Be Peace; Horses: The Virtues of the Commander of the Faith fil, 
‘Ali ibn Abi Talib;?4 The Slaying of al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali, for Both of 
‘Whom [father and son] May There Be Peace. 


Abi al-Husayn ibn Abi ‘Umar Muhammad ibn Yiisuf 
Among his books there were: 


The Strange in the Hadith, which he did not finish; Relief after 
Adversity. 


Abii al-Faraj al-Isbahini™ 

He was “Ali ibn al-Husayn ibn Muhammad ibn al-Haytham 
al-Qurashi, a descendant of Hisham ibn “Abd al-Malik, as well as a 
poet, author, and man of letters. He quoted some authorities, and 
most of his productions were compositions based on books written 
in well-known handwritings and on works from other reliable 
sources. He died some tine after the ycar three hundred and sixty 
[a.p. 970/71]. Among his books there were: 


au This title is lacking in the Fliigel text and the one following is not found in 
the Beatry MS. 

41 This and the following ttle are not in the Beatty MS. 

«4% The Fliigel text adds the notation, “‘a large [book].” 

442 ‘The Beatty MS calls him fén al-Isbahani. In the Bibliography his books are 
listed under Igbalvini, aldhough he is known by Arabic scholars as Abii al-Paraj. 
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Al-Aghani (Songs), a large book about five thousand leaves in length ;%# 
Summary of “Al-Aghani’; Poems of the Handmaids and Slave Girls; 
Men and Women Dealing with Drink;*5 Places af Abode; Description 
of Hariin;™* Assassinations of Members of the Family of Abit Talib 24? 
Exalting Dhi al-Hijjah [the last Muslim month and time of the pil- 
grimage|; Historical Traditions and Rare Anecdotes; The Etiquette 
af Listening; Accounts of Uninvited Guests; The Culture of Foreigners 
Who Are Well Bred and Refined; Compendium of Reminiscences and 
Historical Traditions; Difference and Measnres (Al-Farg wa-al-Mi yar), 
which is an. epistle in connection with Hardie ibn ['Ali ibn] al-Munajjim 
about al-awghar and al-abrar;*48 The Genealogy of the Banii “Abd 
Shams :?#9 The Slaves. 


Al-Jalidi 

He was Abii Ahmad ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Yahya al-Jaliidi, one of the 
people of al-Basrah. He was a scholar of historical traditions and 
biography, also quoting [other authorities]. He died some time 
after three hundred and thirty [a.v. 941/42]. Among his books 
there were: 


Account of Khalid ibn Safwin; Account of al-'Ajjaf and Ru'bak ibn 
al-'Ajjaj; Compendium of the [Qur’anic] Readings of the Commander 
of the Faithful, ‘Alf ibn Abi Talib.™° 


444 For this famous book, see the Bibliography, Isbahini. The Biliq edition with 
the Leiden supplement contains 3979 pages, with 31 lines to the page. If the old 
manuscript had sooo Icaves, it must have lrad 10,000 pages. 

#45 Kor this and following titles, cf, Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (4), 151-52. 

#4 Almost certainly Haran al-Rashid. 

#7 Tn this list, this title and all those following excepting the last two are not 
found in the Beatty MS. As Abii al-Faraj al-Isbahini died oaly about twenty years 
before Al-Fihrist was probably transcribed, the books may not have been well 
enough known to be included. 

448 Khallikin, H, 314, gives the translation of this title as “difference between the 
noble and the rabble and appreciation of their relative worth.”” The terms used, 
however, can also mean the following: Al-awghar can. refer to ficfs entitling the 
bolder to deal directly with the sovereign, free from provincial taxes, and al-atrar 
can refer to privileged lands, free from tithes. 

#49 This title and the one following are in the Beatty MS with a marginal note, 

“appended in the handwriting of the composer.” These two titles are not in the 
Fitigel edition. 
#6 This title is not found in the Beatty MS. 


In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate, for nought 
befalls me apart from Allah 


The Second Section of the Third Chapter 


comprising accounts of the kings, secretaries, preachers, letter writers, tax 
administrators, and public recorders, with the names of their books. 


Account of Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdi 

Ibrahim. ibn al-Mahdi ibn al-Mansir ibn Muhammad ibn ‘AK 
ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn “Abbas ibn “Abd al-Muttalib was the first genius 
among + the Bani al- Abbas and the children of the caliphs to become 
prominent. He wrote correspondence and poetry, also composing 
books. His mother, Shiklah, originated from Tabaristin aud was 
said to have been the daughter of the king of Tabaristin. 

He was a Negro, blackest® of blacks, with a large body and lofty 
character. Never before him was there scen a more eloquent stylist 
or greater poet among the sons of the caliphs. He also had a talent 
for singing, in which he surpassed everyone else, so that Ishig 
[al-Mawsili] and Yorahim [al-Mavwsili] after bim used to learn from 
him and summon before him the singers, to be judged for their 
performances.* His birth was-———~ -. Among his books there were: 


1 “Public recorders” is omitted by the Beatty MS. In Arabic the phrase is ashab 
ab.dawitwin, which might refer to members of government offices, councils, ot 
tribunals, 

2 The Beatty MS gives hanik, which must be an error, meant to be fdlik (‘very 
black"), | 

* Thrahim ibn al-Mahdi was a contemporary of Ishig, the younger Mawsili, and 
was about 24 years ald when Ibrahim, the elder Mawsili, died. Perhaps the text 
means to indicate that while Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdi was teaching the younger 
Mawsili, the father also learned what he could from him. 
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The Training of Ibrahim; Cooked Food; Perfume (AI-Tib) (or Pleasant 
[Al-Tayyib]); Singing.‘ 


Al-Ma' miin 

He was ‘Abd Allah ibn Harun ibn al-Mahdi ibn al-Mansiir ibn 
Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-‘Abbas ibn ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib, the greatest authority among the caliphs? for the law and 
theology. He [also] was as good as® his brother Muhammad ibn 
Zubaydah [al-Amin] in eloquence of literary style. We are too rich 
in famed traditions concerning him to go into detail when men- 
tioning him. Among his books there were: 
Answers to the Questions of the King of the Burghar? Addressed to Him 
[al-Ma’miin] about Islam and the Unity (Theology); his epistle, Proofs 
of the Virtues of the Caliphs, since the Time of the Prophet, May Allah 
Bless Him, and Give Him Peace; his epistle, Signs of Prophethood.® 


Ibn al-Mu'tazz 

He was “Abd Allah ibn al-Mu'tazz ibn al-Mutawakkil ibn al- 
Mu‘tasim ibn al-Rashid ibn al-Mahdi, one of the men of letters and 
poets of his period. He emulated the Arabian stylists, learning from 
them. He ‘met grammarians and historical traditionalists. He heard 
much and was prolific in making quotations. His life also is too 
well known to require details. He wrote many books, among which 
there were: 


Al-Badi‘ (The Discoverer) [also, a kind of rhetoric]; Flowers and Gardens; 
Beasts of Prey and Hunting; Plagiarisms; Poems of the Kings; Literary 
Pursuits; Adornments (Distinguishing Features) of Historical Traditions; 
Correspondence of the Brothers about Poctry (in Poetry);® Generations 
(Categories) of Poets; The Collection, about singing; his poem. in the 
rajaz meter about the evil of drinking in the morning, 


4 Omitted in the Beatty MS. The Ibrahim referred to in the first title was probably 
al-Mawsili, but it might also have been Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdi. 

5 The Beatty MS has “jurists,” which may be more correct than Fliigel’s word, 
“caliphs.” 

6 “As good as” (diin) can also have the meaning “worse than.” 

7 The Burghar were probably the Bulgarians; see Mas‘idi, II, 143 Yaqit, Geog., 
I, $68. 

8 Omitted in the Beatty MS. An epistle might be a letter or essay. 

® This title and the three which follow are not in the Beatty MS. 
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Abi Dulaf 

Abi Dulaf al-Qasim ibn ‘Isa ibn Ma‘gil ibn Idris al-‘Ijli was a 
lord and emir! of his people, one of the illustrious men of letters 
and brilliant poets, who also composed songs. His life is famous. 
Among his books there were: 


Falcons and Hunting; Purity of Soul (Al-Nazh) (or Amusements [Al- 
Nuzah]); Weapons; Policies of the Kings. 


Al-Fath ibn Khaqin 

He was al-Fath ibn Khaqan ibn Ahmad, the most extremely 
brilliant, intelligent, and cultured person among the sons of the 
kings. [The Caliph] Al-Mutawakkil adopted him as a brother, 
preferring him to all of his children and relatives. He had a library 
which ‘Ali ibn Yahya the astrologer collected for him and which 
was as great in quantity and quality as any other ever seen. The 
masters of literary style among the Arabians and the scholars of 
al-Kiifah and al-Basrah used to frequent his house. 

Abii Hiffan said: 


I have never seen or heard of anyone who loved books and studies 
more than three men: al-Jahiz, al-Fath ibn Khagin, and Isma‘il ibn 
Ishaq, the judge. Whenever a book came into the hand of al-Jahiz he 
read through it, wherever he happened to be. He even used to rent the 
shops of al-warraqiin, remaining in them for study, As for al-Fath ibn 
Khigin, he used to attend the audiences of al-Mutawakkil, but if for any 
reason. he wished to leave the audience, he used to take out a book from 
his sleeve or shoe and read it away from the audience of al-Mutawakkil, 
so that this became a habit, even in the latrine.* Then with regards to 
Isma‘il ibn Ishaq, I never visited him without seeing him looking into a 
book, or rummaging through books, or dusting them. 


Al-Fath died during the evening when al-Mutawakkil was 
assassinated, being killed with swords along with him. Among his 
books there were: 


10 He ‘was a man of noble lineage, a general, and a governor. 

11 This title and the one which follows are not in the Beatty MS. 

12 The Beatty MS has min majlis (“from the audience”), whereas the Fliigel text 
has fi majlis (“‘in the audience’’), so that the true meaning of this passage is not clear. 
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The Garden, which was attributed to him, though the man who really 
wrote it for him was a person known as Muhammad ibn “Abd Rabbih, 


with the nickname of “Mnle’s Head’; The Hunt and the Prey; The 
Disagreement of Kings; The Garden and the Flowers. 


The Family of Tahir 


“Abd Allah ibn Tahir 

Fle was a poet, writer of epistles, and master of literary style, as 
was his father, Tahir ibn al-Husayn, also. Both of them were authors 
of collections of letters. The correspondence of Tahir ibn al-Husayn 
with al-Ma’miin, at the time of his |Tabir’s] entry into Baghdad, 
is famous and of an excellent quality." 


Mansiir ibn Talhah ibn Tahir ibn al-Husayn 

[His uncle] “Abd Allah ibn Tahir called him the savant of the 
Tahir family, admiring him for all his wonderful traits. He was the 
governor of Marw (Merv), Amul, Zamm, and Khwarizm.* He also 
wrote some famous books on philosophy, amoug which there was 
The Agreeable in Music, after reading which al-Kindi said, “It is as 
agreeable as its author named it.” There were also among his books: 


Manifest (Al-Ibanah), about the actions of the heavens; Existence; his 
epistle, Numbers and the Reckoned; Guidance and Deduction. 


“Ubayd Allah ibn “Abd Allah ibn Tahir 
He was a poet, writer of epistles, and governor, who succeeded 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Tahir* as chief of the guard at 


8 This athe and the one following are not in the Beatty MS. 

4 “‘Whien the Caliph Hariin al-Rashid died, his son abAmin became his successor. 
But the younger brother al-Ma’miin sent his general, who was Tahir ibn al-Husayn, 
with an army from Khurisin to seize Baghdad, After 14 months, Tahir ibn al- 
Husayn entered Baghdid and al-Ma’miin became caliph, A.p. $13. See Mas‘iidi, 
VEL 436-87. 

18 For these districts, see Yaqiit, Geog, 1, 68; Tf, 480 946; IV, 507. The 
Fliige! edition omits Zann. 

16 The translation follows [liigel, The Beatty MS has Muhammad ibu Tahir 
ibn ‘Abd Allih ibn Tahir. In the sentence which follows, sayyid refers to his position 
as chief of the Kuda‘ Tribe} see Khallikan, II, 79-80; Durayd, Geneal., p. 2443 
“Tahitids,” Enc. Islam, IV, 674. 
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Baghdad, We was also a chief (sayyid), with whom ended the 
supremacy of his family, for he was the last of them to die as a chief. 
Among his books there were: 

The Guide, about the selection of poetry; his epistle about the policies 
of the kings; his missives to ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Mu'tazz; Elegance and 
Eloquence [of literary style], 


The Secretaries and the Sons of Their Kind 
Naming of the secretaries who wrote missives and of each one of 
them who compiled a book as an anthology of his epistles.1? 


‘Abd al-Hamid ibn Yahya 

He was the secretary of [the Caliph] Marwan ibn Muhammad, 
but before that he was an instructor of boys, moving about anong 
the towns. The writers of correspondence learned from him, 
adhering to his method. It was he who facilitated the use of literary 
style for correspondence. He was unique in his time, one of the 
people of Syria from the city of ——-~- . There is a collection of 
about a thousand leaves from his epistles. 


Ghaylan Abii Marwan 

His name was ——-——-.. I deal with him in the discourse about the 
theologians in the passage about al-Murji’ah.* There is a collection 
of about two thousand leaves of his epistles. 


Salim 

He was surnamed Abii al-‘Ala’ and was the secretary of [the 
Caliph] Hisham ibn “Abd al-Malik. He was related to “Abd al-Llamid 
by marriage and was also one of the masters of literary style and 


1 The word kath (pl. kuttab) is usually translated “scribe,” but here evidently 
refers to a government secretary, The secretary was as a rule trained in the use of 
flowery language in a government department. The viziers were often chosen from 
among the secretarics, See Fliigel, in ZOMG, XI (1859), 5877 “Katib,” Ene. 
Islam, Il, 819; also Granebaum, Islam: Essays, p. 69. Qalqashandi, Sub al-A'sha, 
Part I, deals with the technical knowledge required by a secretary. Part II deals with 
the rhetoric and literary perfection required, and the other parts give examples of 
letters, Sec'also Rifai, ‘Agr al-Ma'miin. For a good description of the goverument 
departments in which the secretaries worked, and for the development of prose, see 
Mez, Renaissance of Islam, pp. 76-81, 242-54, 

9 Ghaylin docs not scem to be mentioned again in connection with al-Murp’ah. 
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eloquence. He made a translation from the Epistle of Aristotle to 
Alexander, or else it was translated for him and he made corrections.}° 
There is a collection of about one hundred leaves of his epistles. 


“Abd al-Wahhab ibn ‘Ali 

He served as secretary to Bilal ibn Abi Burdah ibn Abi Misa 
al-Ash‘ari and was one of the masters of eloquence and style, though 
his correspondence was not extensive. 


Khdlid ibn Rabi‘ah al-Ifriqi 

He was a writer of official letters, who had an eloquent literary 
style, and was connected with both dynasties [Umayyad and 
‘Abbasid]. His collection of epistles was about two hundred leaves 
in length. 


Yahya and Muhammad, the Two Sons of Ziyad, [Who Were Called] 
Harithis 
They were descendants of al-Harith ibn Ka‘b. Both of them were 
poets, writers of official letters, and masters of eloquent literary style. 
The epistles of both of them are in collections. 


Jabal ibn Yazid 
He was the secretary of ‘Umarah ibn Hamzah and he translated 
some of the works of eloquent and skilled writers. 


‘Umarah ibn Hamzah 

He was the secretary of [the Caliph] Abi Ja‘far al-Mansiir and also 
his protégé. He was proud, vain, generous, eloquent, and a master 
of literary style, though blind in one eye. Abii Ja‘far [al-Mansiir] 
and al-Mahdi advanced him, overlooking his character, because of 
his excellence, his eloquent literary style, and his obligation to duty. 
Thus he administered important affairs for both of them. There is a 
collection of his correspondence, which includes the epistle on the 
army (al-khamis) drawn up for the Bani al-‘Abbis [the ‘Abbasids]. 


1° The Epistle of Aristotle evidently refers to either an entire composition ascribed 
to Aristotle and entitled Rhetoric of Alexander, or else to the dedicatory epistle to 
Alexander the Great at the beginning of this composition; see “Aristotle,” Enc, 
Brit., ll, $15. 
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Muhammad ibn Hujr ibn Sulayman 

Hujr was one of the. people of Harran. He [Muhammad] was a 
master of literary style. He wrote to the governors of Armenia and 
Syria in a personal way.?° He also wrote well-known books, 

He was the secretary of al-Abbas ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn 
‘Abd Allah, and was a master of eloquent literary style and a writer 
of official correspondence. He came from al-Anbar, and his letters 
form a collection. 


Account of ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Mugaffa' 

His name in Persian was Ruzbah,” but he was called “Abd Allah 
ibn al-Mugaffa’, though before he became a Muslim he was nick- 
named Abi ‘Amr. When he embraced Islam he was surnamed Abii 
Muhammad. Al-Mugaffa‘ ibn Mubarak was shriveled (mugaffa’) 
because al-Hajjaj ibn Yiisuf dealt him such a hard blow that his hand 
shriveled up. This was at al-Basrah, [and was brought about] 
because of the properties which he took from the belongings of the 
sultan. 

His origin was from Hawz,”4 a city of the regions of Persia. At 
first he was secretary to Da’iid ibn “Umar ibn Hubayrah, later serving 
‘Isa ibn “Ali at Karman. He was most accomplished as a master of 
literary style and eloquence, as well as being an author, poet, and 
stylist. It was he who composed the conditions addressed to [the 
Caliph] al-Mansiir on behalf of ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Ali, making them so 
harsh and aggressive that Abii Ja‘far [al-Mansir] did not forget 
them. So when Sufydn ibn Mu‘awiyah killed him by burning him 
in a fire, al-Mansiir approved the action, not demanding revenge or 
blood compensation. 


20 This probably means either that he carried on a personal correspondence with 
these governors, independently of the government secretariat, or else that he served 
in a personal capacity as the secretary of these governors. 

#1 Fliigel ascribes this last paragraph to an unnamed person. The Beatty MS, 
followed here, includes it with the account of Muhammad ibn Hujr. Tabari, 
Annales, Part III, pp. 125, 280, mentions that al-‘Abbas ibn Muhammad was in 
Armenia and Syria. 

#2 ‘This seems to be from the Persian, roz bih (“happy days”). 

*8 These accounts of al-Mugaffa‘ and his son should be compared with the inter- 
esting article in Khallikin, I, 431, 

* For this city, see Yaqiit, Geog., II, 359. 
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He was one of those who translated from the Persian tongue into 
Arabic, as he was skilled and eloquent in both languages. He trans~ 
lated a number of Persian books, among which there were: 


Book of Kings (Khudiy Nainah), about biography;** Ayin Namah, 
abont al-ayin (ordinances, customs);** Kalilah wa-Dimnah: Mazdak;?? 
The Crown, about the life of Anfishirwan [Chosroes I]; the large book, 
Literary Pursuits;*® the small book, Literary Pucsuits; Al-Yatimah, 
about the epistles ;** his cpistles; Compendium of “Kalilah wa-Dimnah” ; 
his epistles about al-Sahabah.?° 


Account of Abdn al-Lihiqi 

He was Abin ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid ibu Lahiq ibn ‘Ufayr al- 
Raqashi, who along with a group of his people wrote poetry. He 
himself had a special position in the group, because he translated 
prose books into poetic couplets (muzdawaj). Among the books 
which he translated there were: 


Kalilah wa-Dimnah; The Biography of Ardashir; The Biography of 
Aniishirwan; Bilawhar wa-Biidaisaf;*! Epistles;** Clemency of India 
(Hilm al-Hind) (or Dream. of India [Hulm ai-Hind)}). 


Qudamah ibu Yazid 

He was the secretary of ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Salih, an eloquent 
writer and a master of literary style. He served “Abd al-Malik until 
the time of [Hariin] al-Rashid, when he was killed by the blow of an 
ax which stenck his neck. Among his books there was Epistles. 


8 Sec Hajji Khalifah, Part IV, p.13; Browne, Literary History of Persia, I, 107, 123. 

%¢ This could be “Athin Nimah (‘The Book of Aristocracy’), about those with 
noble lincage.” See Glossary for this famous book. 

#7 Mazdak was the reform, prophet killed by Chosroes I, 4.p, $31. 

’8 After this title the Fliizel text gives the phrase “‘known as .. .,”’ filling in the 
space with a guess which is probably incorrect. The Beatty MS has what appears 
to be “known as Mahir Jamshasb (The Sagacity of Solomon’),” but the text is not 
clear enough to be sure, 

2 Here al-yatimal probably means “the unique.” 

% ‘The last two titles are not in the Fliigel text. ALSahdbah prohably refers to the 
Prophet's Companions, but perhaps to something in Persian history. 

*1 See Glossary for this famous book, 

%t This title and that following are not in the Beatty MS. 
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Al-Harir ibn al-Sarih 

He was the secretary of Thumdamak™ and was surnamed Abii 
Hashim. He was one of the people of Hadir Tayy. He was a master 
of literary style and writer of correspondence. He wrote Epistles, 
which | have seen, and which coutains about one hundred leaves. 


Account of “Alf ibn “Ubaydah al-Rayhani 

He was a master of elegant writing and style, attached in a 
special way to [the Caliph] al-Ma’miin. In his literary works and 
compositions he followed the method of philosophy (al-hikmah), 
and was accused of unbelief. He was a distinguished secretary. About 
him and about al-Ma’miin anecdotes were told. 

Onc of them was that one time, while he was with al-Ma’ min, 
one of the pages scratched a second one, When al-Ma’miin saw 
them, he desired to know whether or not ‘Ali had also observed 
them. So he said to him, “Did you see?’ while he made a gesture 
to ‘Ali with his hand, separating his fingers so as to indicate five, for 
“five” (khamsah) can, be changed to “le scratched him” (khamashaha). 
There were other anecdotes about brightness and wit in addition. to 
this one. “Ali ibn “Ubaydah died —--—-.. Among his books there 
were: 


The Preserved (Protected); Al-Barzakh;** Searching for Love; The 
Party Addressed [second person in grammar]; New (Acquired) Property 
{Al-Tarif); Al-Hashimi;* Meaning;*? Al-Khisal (Properties, Customs) ; 

Al-Nisi [one who defers the pilgrimage];?* The Acrostic (Al- 
Mouwashshah); Union and Alliance; The Ancestor (Al-Jadd)-(or Zcal 


% The Fliigel text has Qumamah, but Thumamah, in the Beatry MS, seems to be 
correct. Hadir Tayy, in the next sentence, was a place near to Damascus; see 
Yaqiit, Geog., Il, 186, L x5; TH, 863 b 7. 

4 Filigel gives al-barzakh, which is probably correct. ‘This was the barrier or 
lapse of time between death and. resurrection; see Qur'an 233100; 257532 5$:20. 
The Beatty MS gives an indistinct word which might be al-tadarruj (“advancement"’} 
or al-tadrus (“pheasant”). 

* The Beatty MS has Al-Tarif. Fliigel gives che title as Al-Tariq, meaning “the 
morning star” or “the visitor at night.” It might also be a proper name, 

@ This title mighit tefer to one of the several al-Hashimi’s listed in the Biog. Index, 

a? This title is used for commentaries on poetry and the Qur’in. 

$8 ‘This may be a proper names see Biog. Index. 
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[Al-Jidd]): ‘The Halter; The Free (Al-Mutakhalli); Patience; Bright- 
ness and Splendor; Cleverness of the Maiden (Muhr Azad) of Gustasb;3° 
Kai Luhrisp the King;4° Surfaces of the Earth; The Brothers; Riishana 
Yadak;“ Description of Heaven; Categories; Al-Washij (The Ash. 
Tree, Intermixture of Relationship); Cords and Ropes; The Training 
of Juwashtar;* Explanation of Love and Description of Brotherhood; 
The Peacock; The Grieving;4® The Disposition of Hariin. 

Categories; The Preacher (Al-Khatib); The Rising Star (Al-Najim); 
Description of Persia; Structure (Al-Binyah) ;“4 The Confused (Difficult 
to Solve); The Virtues of Ishaq; Description of Death; Hearing and 
Sight; Despondency and Hope; Description of the “Ulama’ [legal and 
religious authorities]; The Son of the King; The Hoped For and 
Feared; Wuriid and Wadiid, the Dog Trainers (al-Mukallibayn) ;4° Des- 
cription of the Ant and the Gnat; Punishments; Praise of Wine; The 
Camel; Pulpit Sermons; Marriage; Species; Qualities; The Testing of 
Providence; The Bountiful; 'The Sessions.4” 


Account of Sahl ibn Hiriin 

He was Sahl ibn Hartn ibn Rahyini of Dastumisin,4® who after 
going to al-Basrah became dedicated to the service of [the Caliph] 
al-Ma'miin. He was director of Khizanat al-Hikmah [the royal 
library], as well as a scholar, a master of literary style, and a poet. 
He was Persian by origin, one of the Shu‘ubiyah, strong in his 
partisanship against the Arabs, and the author of many books and 
epistles. 


8° The Fliigel version is garbled. The Beatty MS gives clearly muhr azad with a 
proper name like Gustasb, the legendary character who was confused with Solomon. 

40 He was a legendary king of Persia; see Biog. Index. 

41 The Fliigel text is not clear. The Beatty MS has a title which might be Riishan4, 
followed by yadak (“horse”), or badhl (‘‘munificence’”’). Riishani was Roxana, the 
wife of Alexander the Great. 

«2 Juwashtar is perhaps meant to be Zoroaster, 

43 This may be, as translated, al-mashji (‘the grieving”), or meant to be al-mashjar 
or al-mushjir (“planted with trees”), or a proper name which cannot be identified. 
In the following title, the man referred to is probably Hariin al-Rashid. 

44 The Beatty MS repeats this title later in the list. 

45 ‘Wuriid (Roses) and Wadiid (Lovers) were evidently characters in a story, 

46 The Arabic, al-mu‘aqabat, has other meanings. 

47 The Beatty MS omits this title. 

48 A town near al-Awwéaz, northeast of al-Basrah. See YAqiit, Geog., Il, $74. 
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As he was extremely concerned with miserliness, he wrote a 
letter to al-Hasan ibn Sahl [the vizier], in which he praised miser- 
liness, inspiring him with a desire for it, but at the same time asking 
him for a gift. Then al-Hasan wrote a reply to him on the back of his 
letter: “Your letter has arrived and we are following your advice 
and have made on the back [of the page] a receipt and acknowledg- 
ment for you with salaams.” So nothing came to him as a result. 

Abi ‘Uthman al-Jahiz showed him favor, ranking high his 

eloquence and literary style and quoting him in his books. Among 
the books of Sahl ibn Hariin there were: 
Collection of Epistles;4® ‘Tha‘lah wa-Afra’, similar to Kalilah wa- 
Dimnah;®° The Tree of Intelligence; The Leopard and the Fox; The 
Maid of Hudhayl and the Youth of Makhziim;®! The Lover and the 
Virgin; Wurtid wa-Wadiid;® The Two Wives [of the same husband]; 
Aspasius on the Taking of Brothers; The Two Gazelles; The Culture 
of Ashak ibn Ashak, addressed to ‘Isa ibn Aban about judgment; The 
Administration of the Kingdom and Policy." 


Sa‘id ibn Huraym* al-Katib (the Secretary) 

He was an associate of Sahl ibn Harin in the Bayt al-Hikmah. 
He was eloquent, a master of literary style and a writer of corres- 
pondence who was quoted by al-Jahiz. Among his books there was 
Learning and Its Benefits. He also had a collection of epistles. 


Salm 
He was the director of the Bayt al-Hikmah with Sahl ibn Hariin, 
who made trarislations from Persian into Arabic. 


49 Not found in the Beatty MS, 

6° 'Tha‘lah and Afra’ are names in a fable. Tha‘alah (the 4 is often omitted) is a 
female fox. Afra’ means wild asses. Perhaps the word should be in the singular, 
al-fara’ (“wild ass”), or it might also be al-farrd (“fur dealer”). Sce Mas‘idi, I, 159, 
400. Kalilah wa-Dimnah is a famous book of Indian fables; see Glossary. 

51 For these two tribes, see “Hudhail,” Enc. Islam, II, 329; “Makhziim,” III, 171. 

58 This title may be the book of fables translated by ‘Ali ibn ‘Ubaydah (see n. 45). 
Fliigel gives Nudud wa-Wadid wa-Ladiid. ‘The Beatty MS has Nudiid wa-Dudiid. 
The form given is probably the correct one. 

58 Not found in the Beatty MS. 

54 "This name is taken from the Beatty MS. The form given by Fliigel, Sa‘id ibn 
Hiriin, is probably incorrect. Fliigel’s form is also given in “Bait al-Hikma,” 
Enc. Islam (1960), 1, 1141. 
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“Ali ibn Da’ tid | 

He was the secretary of Umm Ja‘far Zubaydah, and one of the 
masters of eloquent literary style. In his composition [of official 
letters] he used the method of Sahl ibn Hariin. Among his books. 
there were: 


Using a Loud Voice (Al-Jarhiyah), a book of singing;®® The Freeborn 
and the Populace; The Beautiful. 


Muhammad ibn al-Layth al-Khatib (the Preacher) 

He was surnamed Abii al-Rabi‘, and served as secretary to Yahyd 
ibn Khilid [the vizier]. He was a protégé of the Bani Umayyah 
and was known for his legal skill, He had an eloquent literary style 
and was a writer of correspondence, a secretary, legal authority, and 
theologian, distinguished and frugal. It is said that he was the ugliest 
of the creations of Allah, but the Barmak family advanced him, 
favoring him although he was accused of heresy.5* Among his 
books there were: 


The Elliptic, about comparative computation; Refutation of Heretics 
(al-Zanadiqah); Constantine's Reply from al-Rashid;5’ Penmanship and 
the Pen; The Admonition (Preaching) of Hariin al-Rashid, addressed to 
Yahya ibn Khalid about literary pursuits. 


Another account about him was written in the handwriting of 
Ibn Hafs; “Muhammad ibn al-Layth of the Bani Hisn Tribe5* was 
gifted in language. He was among the protégés of the Bani 
Umayyah, with a dislike for Persia, for which the Barmak family 
hated him. He was a preacher through the agency of his letters.” 


55 The translation is taken from the Beatty MS. Fliigel is probably incorrect. 

56 The members of the Barmak family were viziers who organized the empire 
for the early ‘Abbasid caliphs. The word *‘heresy”’ is al-zanddigah, which usually 
was associated with the dualistic tendencies of the Manichaeans and Zoroastrians, 
As Muhammad ibn al-Layth wrote a book refuting this heresy and was a man who 
sympathized with the Arabs rather than the Persians, the accusation was probably 
false. 

°7 Constantine VI was the boy emperor at Constantinople, A.p. 780-97. During 
his reign Hiariin al-Rashid extracted tribute from the Byzantines. 

58 For this tribe, see Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 48 top. 
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I read what was written in the handwriting of Ibn Thawabah: 
“He was Muhammad ibn al-Layth, the preacher and master (sahib) 
of correspondence. He was a descendant of Adhabb (Azabb) Bad 
ibn Firtiz ibn Shahin ibn Adhar Hurmuz ibn Hurmuz ibn Sariishan 
ibn Bahman ibn Afrandar, reaching back in his lineage to Dara ibn 
Dara the King.” He had an anthology of epistles. 


Al~ Attabi 

He was Abia ‘Amr Kulthim ibn ‘Amr ibn Ayyib al-Tha'‘labi 
al-‘Attabi, a Syrian living at Qinnasrin,®® who was a poet, secretary, 
and accomplished letter writer. He became associated with members 
of the Barmak family, devoting himself to them. Then, later, he 
served Tahir ibn al-Husayn and ‘Ali ibn Hisham. 

It 1s related that when [the Caliph] al-Rashid met him after the 
execution of Ja‘far ibn Yahya and the waning of the Barmak fortunes, 
he [al-Rashid] said to him, “What have you produced for me so 
far, oh, “Attabi?’’®° Then he [al-“Attabi] composed extemporane- 
ously some verses with excellent significance, among which there 
were: 

Doth it please thee that there should befall me 

What was accorded to Ja‘far of wealth and to Yahya ibn Khalid? 
That the Commander of the Faithful should choke me 

With their choking, with things exceeding cold. 

Call me, leave me alone, tranquil, that my fate might come slowly, 
Not afflicted with the horror of these happenings. 

For confused are the events bound together 

In the caverns of darkness.® 


He was the best of the people, preeminent in his epistles and 
poetry, following the way of genius.® Al-‘Attabi died . 
Among his books there were: 





59 For Qinnasrin, see Yaqiit, Geog., IV, 184. 

6 For a brief history of the Barmak family, see Hitti, Arabs, pp. 294-96, an account 
which helps to explain this incident and the poem which follows. 

61 Fliigel, the Beatty MS, and Isbahani, Aghdni, Part 12, p. 9, give different 
versions of this verse. The translation follows in general the Beatty MS. 

6 The word translated as “preeminent” is i‘fizaz in Arabic, although it is written, 
probably inaccurately, as i‘tidad in Fliigel and i‘tidhdr in the Beatty MS. The Arabic 
word for “‘genius” is al-nabighah. This was the name of a famous poet, and may 
refer to him. 
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Literary Pursuits; The Arts of Government; The Delightful Book of the 
Horse; Pronunciations, which Abi ‘Umar al-Zahid quoted as passed 
down by al-Mubarrad and which was eloquent; Logic;* Things Beautiful. 


Al-"Utbi 

He was ‘Abd al-Rahmin Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr 
ibn Mu‘awiyah ibn “Amr ibn ‘Utbah ibn Abi Sufyan of al-Basrah. 
Abii al-“Ayna’ said that ‘Amr ibn ‘Utbah was of distinguished lineage. 

He was one of the most eloquent of men, both al-"Utbi and his 
father being persons of a superior type, men of letters and masters 
of literary style. Al-“Utbi was also a poet, though this was not true 
of his father. 

It is said that al-Utbi stood at the doorway of Isma‘il ibn Ja‘far 
ibn Sulayman, asking for permission to enter, but the servant said 
that he [Isma‘il] was in the bath. Then he [al-"Utbi] recited: 


When I desire a meal from the emir 

And his servant (ghilman) says that he has gone to the bath, 
Then my answer to the porter (hajib) is 

That I sought nothing but greetings 

And will not come to you at any time, 

Except on each day that we are fasting. 


Al-‘Utbi died during the year two hundred and twenty-eight 
[A.D. 842/43], Among his books there were: 


Horses; Poetry of the Nomads and Poetry of Women Who Were Loved 
and Then Hated; The Slaughtered [for Sacrifice] ;® Characters (Morals). 


The Names of Writers of Correspondence Whose Epistles Were 
Collected as Anthologies 
Al-Qasim ibn Sabih, a small amount;®* Yahya ibn Khilid, a 
small amount; his son al-Fadl (ibn Yahya), a small amount; his 
son Ja‘far (ibn Yahya), a small ammount; al-Fayd ibn Abi Salih, a 
large amount; Yiasuf ibn al-Qisim, a small amount; Ya‘giib ibn 


68 This title and the one following are not in the Beatty MS, 

64 This paragraph follows the Beatty MS; Fliigel differs. 

¢5 This title is omitted by Fliigel, 

66 The words ‘“‘a small amount” and “fa large amount”’ are taken from the Beatty 
MS, as they are not given perfectly by Fliigel. 
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Nah, a small amount; Yisuf Laqwah, a small amount; al-Fadl ibn 
Sahl, a small amount; al-Hasan ibn Sahl, a small amount; Muhammad 
ibn Bakr, a small amount; Ahmad ibn al-Najm, a large amount; 
Ahmad ibn Yiisuf the secretary of al-Ma’miin and a vizier, a large 
amount. 


Ibrahim®’ ibn al-‘Abbas ibn Muhammad ibn Sil, the Secretary 

He was one of the eloquent writers and poets who were masters 
of literary style, and he was in charge of the correspondence during 
the regimes of a number of caliphs, being a man both cultured and 
gifted. Abi Tammam said, “If Ibrahim had not turned his interests 
to the service of the sultan, he would not have left bread to a single 
poet, because of the excellency of his poetry.” Among his books 
there were; 


Epistles; The Government, a large book; Cooking; Perfume. 


Al-Hasan ibn Wahb ibn Sa‘id ibn ‘Amr ibn Husayn ibn Qays ibn 

Qanan ibn Matta 

Qanan served as secretary to Yazid ibn Abi Sufyan while he was 
administering Syria, and later to Mu‘awiyah. Mu‘awiyah passed 
him on to his son, Yazid, during whose reign as caliph he [Qanin] 
died. Then Yazid appointed his [Qanan’s] son, Qays, to be his 
secretary, Qays later served as secretary to Marwan, ‘Abd al-Malik, 
and Hisham, during whose [Hishim’s] reign he died. 

Hisham made his [Qays’s] son, al-Husayn, his secretary. Marwan 
[It] later employed him as a secretary. He went to Egypt, and when 
Marwan was killed he became attached to Ibn Hubayrah. When Ibn 
Hubayrah went over to Abi Ja‘far [al-Mansiir], he won safe conduct 
for al-Husayn, who served al-Mansiir and al-Mahdi, until his death 
occurred on the road to al-Rayy. 

Then al-Mahdi appointed his [Husayn’s] son “Amr as a secretary 
and he served as secretary to Khalid ibn Barmak. When he died, his 
son Sa‘id was his successor, remaining in the service of the Barmak 
family.and being followed by his own son Wahb, who first acted as 
secretary to Jafar ibn Yahya and later in the entourage of Dhi 


*? The Fliigel edition adds Abii Ishaq to the name of Ibrahim. 
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al-Rivasitayu f[al-Fad! ibn Sahl]. Dhii al-Riasitayn said about 
his, “In view of his associates, I have wondered how Wahb re- 
frained from self-sceking.”’® 

After that al-Hasan ibn Sahl made him [Wahb] his secretary, 
appoiuting him governor of Kirmin and Fars, in which pr ovinces 
he made improvements. When he sent him on a niission to al- 
Ma’ miin via Fam. al-Silh,*® he was drowned on the way to Baghdad 
from Fam al-Silh. His son Sulayman, wlien he was a boy fourteen 
years old, did secretarial work for al-Ma'infin, Later he served as 
secretary to Ltakh and Ashnds. After that he was head of the vizierate 
of al-Mu‘tamid. This Sulayman ibn Wahb had a book, a collection 
of his epistles. 

The brother of Sulayinin, al-Hasan ibn Wahb, served as secretary 
to Muhammad ibn “Abd al-Malik al-Zayyat, also presiding over the 
bureau of correspondence. He was a poet, an eloquent writer, a 
composer of correspondence, a master of literary style, and one of 
the most excellent of the secretarics. His book was a collection of 
epistles. 


Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Zayyat Was Muhammad ibn “Abd al-Malik ibn 

Aban al-Zayyat 

Aban was one of the inhabitants of a village of al-Jabal called 
al-Daskarah, from which region he transported oil to Baghdad. 
[Muhammad] was a poct and master of literary style, who served as 
vizier to three caliphs; + al-Mu‘ta: sim, al-Wathiq, and al-~-Mutawakkil. 
Forty days after appoi nting hina as vizier, al-Mutawakkil humiliated 
him, killing hint in his affliction. We give a detailed account of him 
elsewhere.”° He died during the year two hundred and thirty-three 
[a.p. 847/48]. He had an anthology of epistles. 


Al-Qasim ibn Yiisuf 
He was the brother of Abmad ibn Yisuf. He was a poct and writer 
of correspondence. He had a book of epistles. 


*8 For the caliphs mentioned, see Hitti, Arabs, pp. 193, 279, 297. 

6° "This locality was on the Silh River above a-Wasit; sec Yaqiit, Geog., TI, 927. 

% Perhaps the author of ALFihrist expected to mention Muhammad in further 
detail in connection with the poets, but actually his name is only mentioned briefly. 
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‘Amr ibn Mas‘adah ibn Sa‘id ibn ———— 
He was the vizier of al-Ma’miin, and was a master of literary 
style, a poct, and writer of correspondence. There is a large book 
of his epistles. 


Sa‘id ibn Wahb 
He was a secretary, but not from the family of Wehb ibn Sa‘id, 
for his origin was Persian. He wrote: 


Epistles; a collection of his poexas.”! 


Al-Harrani 

He was Abii al-Tayyib “Abd al-Rahim ibn Ahmad al-Harrani, a 
poct, writer of correspondence, and master of literary style, who 
wrote: 


Epistles; about eloquent literary style,” 


Abii ‘Ali al-Bagir 

Hie was a poet, master of literary style, and writer of corres- 
pondence. Between him aud Abii al~ Aynd’ there were exchanges of 
satires and excellent compositions, including a number of poems. 
He wrote: 


Epistles; a collection of his poems.” 


Al-Yisufi 

He was Abi al-Tayyib Muhammad ibn “Abd Allah, one of the 
descendants of Ahmad ibn Yiisuf al-Katib, the secretary of al- 
Ma min. We was a writer of correspondence and a master of 
literary style. He wrote: 


‘The Distinguished (Al-Fadiil), referring to his selected epistles; epistles 
about his personal affairs. 


3 ‘This second title not found in the Beatty MS, 

w This tide is not found in the Beatty MS, 

% Oimiteed in the Beatty MS. 

4 Fliigel inserts the phrases “the secretary of al-Ma’miin” and also “There were 
famous letters written by Abi al-Tayyib Abmad ibn Yiisuf” The second phrase is 
omitted from the translation because the names are evidently confused. 
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The Banii al-Mudabbir’® 

Ahmad, Muhammad, and Ibrahim, all of whom were poets, writers 
of correspondence, and masters of literary style. Ahmad wrote the 
book Sessions and Conference. 


Hariin ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Zayyat 

He was surnamed Abii Miisa, and was one of the persons who 
collected historical anecdotes and quoted traditions. Among his 
books there were: 


Historical Traditions of Dhii al-Rummah; his epistles.” 


Sa‘id ibn Humayd 

He was surnamed Abii ‘Uthman and was a secretary, poet, and 
writer of correspondence, delightful in expression, preeminent in 
his work, but given to plagiarism and much [literary] plundering. 
If it should be said to the words and poetry of Sa‘id, “Return to 
your true authors (ahlik),” there would be nothing of his own left. 
This was the expression of Ahmad ibn Abi Tahir. 

He claimed that he was descended from the offspring of the kings 
of Persia. Among his books there were: 
Persia's Receiving Justice from the Arabs, also known as Equality; a 
collection of his epistles; an anthology of his poems. In connection with 
[his] quashing of Ahmad and Ibrahim, a book of epistles was [addressed] 


to each of them.7’ 


Ibrahim ibn Ismail ibn D2’ td, the Secretary 
He excelled in eloquence and literary style. He wrote Epistles, 


Sa‘id ibn Humayd ibn al-Bakhtakin 

He was surnamed Abu “Uthman and was a man of understanding, 
a theologian, and a master of literary style. Coming from ancient 
ancestry in Persia, he was strong in partisanship against the Arabs. 
Among his books there were: 

78 Ibn Khallikan states that the name should be written al-Mudabbir, although 
as a rule it is Mudabbar (see Khallikin, IV, 389). The title Sessions and Conference 
is omitted in the Beatty MS, 


76 Omitted by the Beatty MS. 
77 Probably Abmad ibn Abi Tahir and Ibrahim ibn Isma‘ll. 
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The Persians’ Superiority?® over the Arabs, and Their Excellence; his 
epistles; about theology, which I mention in the proper place in this 
volume. 


Hamd ibn Mihran, the Secretary 
He was from Isbahan and served as secretary to the members of 
the Barmak family while they were still alive.”® He wrote Epistles. 


Ibn Yazdad 

Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Yazdad ibn Suwayd was the 
vizier of [the Caliph] al-Ma’miin, a master of literary style, a writer 
of correspondence, and a poet.®° Among his books there were: 


Epistles; an anthology of his poems. 


Muhammad ibn Mukram 
He was a secretary who was a master of literary style and a writer 
of correspondence. He wrote Epistles. 


Abi Salih ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn Yazdad ibn Suwayd 

He was one of the secretaries who were masters of literary style. 
His son was Abii Ahmad ibn®! ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn 
Yazdad, who completed the book of history which his father was 
writing, to the year three hundred [A.D. 912/13]. Among his [Abii 
Ahmad’s] books there were: 


History; his epistles. 


Maymun ibn Ibrahim, the Secretary 

He had special charge of the correspondence during the days of 
al-Mutawakkil. He was eloquent, a master of literary style and a 
writer of correspondence, He wrote Epistles. 


78 The Beatty MS omits “superiority,” which omission is evidently an error. 

79 The reference to the Barmak family is omitted in the Beatty MS. 

© The phrase “and a poet”’ and the second book title are not found in the Beatty 
MS. 

81 The word ibn is not in the original Arabic but must be correct, judging from 
the dates of these two men’s lives. Fliigel gives the two book titles in this paragraph 
with Abi Salih. The translation follows the Beatty MS in giving them with the 
son, Abi Ahmad. 
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Misa ibn ‘Abd al-Malik 

He had charge of the Bureau of al-Sawad and other matters 
during the days of al-Mutawakkil and was also a writer of corres~ 
pondence. I have seen a few of his letters. 


Ibn Sa‘d8? al-Qutrabbulli 

He was Abii al-Hasan Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Husayn ibn 
Sa‘d ibn Mas‘iid al-Qutrabbulli, one of the secretaries who were 
learned and preeminent. Among his books there were: 


History, which he wrote up to his own lifetime; Figqar (Rhymed Phrases, 
Rhymed Clauses) of the Masters of Literary Style;® Logic. 


Nattabah Abi ‘Ali Ahmad ibn Isma‘il ibn al-Khasib al-Anbari 

He was the secretary of “Ubayd Allah ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Tahir, 
who turned him over to Muhammad ibn Tahir.84 He was a master 
of literary style, a correspondence writer, a poet, and a man of 
letters, preeminent in eloquent composition. He usually wrote in a 
personal way to his brothers, but there were also letters and replies 
exchanged between him and Abi al-‘Abbias [“Abd Allah] ibn al- 
Mu‘tazz. He composed a collection (diwan) of letters, about a 
thousand leaves in length, comprising all of the good [passages] 
from different kinds of letters. 


Cooked Food; Generations (Categories) of Secretaries: and also what he 
entitled the Compendium Copied from Notes, which included what he 
heard from the scholars and what was testified to in connection with 
anecdotes about important people; Description (Attributes) of the Soul; 
his letters to his brothers.® 


82 The Fliigel text gives Ibn Sa‘id. In the sentence meow Fliigel gives Abii 
al-Hasan as part of his name; the Beatty MS omits it. 

83 "This title and that following are omitted by the Beatty MS. 

8 The translation follows the Beatty MS, which seems to be correct. Muhammad 
was the brother of ‘Ubayd Allah, so that it was natural for the secretary to go from 
one to the other. The Fliigel version says that Muhammad ibn Tahir killed Nattahah, 
evidently an error, 

85 Lacking in the Beatty MS. 
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Ibn Fudayl al-Katib 

He was Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn al-Husayn ibn Fudayl ibn Marwan, 
and was of Persian origin. Among his books there was Idols and 
What the Arabs and Persians Used to Worship instead of Allah, Blessed 
Be His Name. 


Abii al-'Ayna’ Muhammad ibn al-Qisim ibn Khillad®¢ 

He was a master of literary style and eloquence, with a ready 
answer and a quick repartee. He was also a poet. During the latter 
part of his life he was blind. Letters and satires were exchanged 
between him and Abia ‘Ali al-Basir and also Abu Hiffan.8” 

The people of al~“Askar®* used to fear his tongue. He quoted. 
al-Asma‘i and other scholars. Abii al-‘Ayna’ died some time after 
the year two hundred and eighty [A-.p. 893/94].8° Among his books 
there were: 

Accounts of Abi al-‘Ayna’, which was written by [Ahmad] ibn Abi 
Tahir; Poems of Abii al-‘Ayna’, about thirty leaves in length. 


I have read something written in the handwriting of [Muhammad 
ibn ‘Ali] ibn Muqlah [surnamed] Abii ‘Ali, of which this is a tran- 
scription, I am presenting it with its order and wording, as this 
book requires. 


Names of the Preachers (Orators) 

The Commander of the Faithful, “Ali, for whom may there be 
peace; Talhah ibn ‘Ubayd Allah; “Abd Allah ibn al-Zubayr; “Abd 
Allah ibn “Abbas ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib; Khalid and Isma‘il, the two 
sons of ‘Abd Allah al-Qasri; Yazid ibn Khalid ibn “Abd Allah and 
Jarir ibn Yazid ibn Khalid; “Abd Allah ibn al-Ahtam; Khalid ibn 
Safwan; Ibn al-Qirriyah;®® Sa‘sa‘ah ibn Stihan; Muhammad ibn 
Qays al-Khatib; Ziyad ibn Abi Sufyan; Qatari ibn al-Fuja’ah; 
al-Walid ibn Yazid; Abii Ja‘far al-Mansiir; al-Ma’miin; Shabib ibn 

86 “Tbn Khillid” is omitted by the Beatty MS. 

87 See Mas‘idi, VII, 328, for mention of Abii ‘Ali al-Basir and Abi al~‘Ayni’. 

8@ Al-‘askar may refer to the army, but probably refers to the quarter of Baghdad 
known as “Askar al-Mahdi” and often called “‘al-Askar.”” See Coke, Baghdad, p. 40. 

8° The Beatty MS leaves a gap in place of the date following “Abi al-‘Ayna’ 
died.” 

%0 The Beatty MS gives “al-Qisriyah,” which seems to be an error. 
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Shaybah; al-‘Abbas ibn al-Hasan al~‘Alawi and his son ‘Abd Allah; 
Muhammad ibn Khalid ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Qasri; Shabbah ibn ‘Tqal. 


The Names of Those Who Were Eloquent 

Abii Marwan Ghaylan; Salim, the secretary of Hisham ibn ‘Abd 
al-Malik. and a kinsman of ‘Abd al-Hamid; ‘Abd al-Hamid ibn 
Yahya, the secretary of Marwan [Il]; Khalid ibu Rabi'ah al-[fti qi; 
“Abd al-Wahhab ibn ‘Ali, who lived at the time of Bilal ibn Abi 
Burdah; ‘Umdrah ibn Hamzah; Yahyd and Muhammad, the sons 
of Ziyad, the two Harithi descendants of al-Harith ibn Kab; Hujr 
ibu Sulaymin, from Harrin; Muhammad ibn Hujr, the secretary of 
al-“Abbas ibn Muliarmmad; Jabal ibn Yazid, the secretary of ‘Umarah 
ibn Hamzah; Mas‘adah ibn ‘Amr;* ‘Abd al-Jabbir ibn ‘Adi and 
Mas‘adah ibn Khalid, the two secretaries of al-Mansiir; Yiinus ibn 
Abi Farwali, who served as the secretary of “fsd ibn Miisa; Sahl ibn 
Hariin, director of the Bayt al-Hikmah of al-Ma’miin; Sa’id 
ibn Huraym, the associate of Sahl ibn Harin at the Bayt al-Hikmah; 
‘Abd Allah ibn Khagin;™ Ja‘far ibn Muhammad ibn al-Ash‘ath; 
“Ubayd Allah® ibn ‘Amrin, who served as a secretary to a number of 
persous, the last of whom was al-Fadl ibn Yahya; Ibn Adham, the 
secretary of Abi Nujiim. 

Abii al-Rabi’ Muhammad ibn al-Layth; Ghassin ibn ‘Abd. al- 
Hamid al-Madini;®* al-Khattab mawla Sulayman ibn Abi Ja‘far and 
his protégé;*? Ibn A‘ydi, a secretary: Abii ———— al-Shami, the 

*! In this translation the word. al-bulaghd’ (here, “those who were elognent”) is 
often rendered “masters of literary style.” In the following collection of names, 
there are some minor variations between the Fliigel text and the Beatty MS; the 
translation follows the latter. In the Beatty MS, three dots separate cach writer 
from the next. 

** For the last element of this name, Fliigel gives “‘al-Shargi" and the Beatty MS 
is garbled, but probably “al-Ifriqi” is the correct form. 

% The Arabic text gives Abii ‘Amr, but most sources give his name as ibn ‘Amr. 
Perhaps he was both Abt “Amr and ibn ‘Amr. 

4 It is possible that the word for “sccretary of” has been omitted between “Abd 
Allah ibn Khagin and Ja‘far ibn Mubamunad ibn al-Ash‘ath. 

* The name Allah is given by Fligel but not by the Beatry MS. 

%¢ Fliigel adds, ‘who served as secretary to Ja‘far ibn Sulayman at al-Madinah.” 

*7 As the word mawla (“protégé”) is mentioned twice in the Beatty MS, the 
phrase may be “al-Khaffab ibn Mu‘alla the secretary of Sulayman ibn Abi Ja‘far and 
his protégé.” It is more likely, however, that the word for protégé is mentioned 
twice by mistake. 
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secretary of al-Walid ibn Mu‘aiwiyah; Khagab ibn Abi Khattab, 
one of the Ahl al-Da‘wah®? who wrote on his own behalf; ‘Ubayd 
ibn Khirash, one of the people of al-Shim and a secretary: Kulthiim 
ibn ‘Amr al-‘Atabi, a man of letters who wrote on his own behalf 
{and for] Abii Muslim al-Shami; Qumédmah, the secretary of ‘Abd 
al-Malik ibu Salih; Ishaq ibn al-Khattab, the secretary of Qundmah 
ibn Yazid; al-Harir ibn al-Sarih, the secretary of “Abd al-Malik ibn 
Salih; Abi Rawh, the secretary of ‘All ibn ‘Isa, following Yiisuf 
as secretary to al-Makhlii’1° 

Ahmad ibn Yiisuf; Maslamah, the secretary of Khuzaymah ibn 
Khazim; Ismd‘il ibn Sabih; Abi ‘Ubayd Allah, the secretary of 
al~-Mahdi; Muhammad ibn Sa‘id, a contemporary of al-Ma’ mii; 
Bakr ibn Fayd ibu ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Tamimi, a contemporary of 
Bilalibn Abi Burdah; al-Qasiu: ibn Muhammad, also a contemporary 
of Bilal; Biskr ibn Abi Bishdrah; Abii al-Najm. Habib ibn al-Najm, 
contemporary with al-Mahdi; Mufarraf ibn Abi Mutarraf al-Laythi; 
Ibrahin ibn Ismail, the teacher of Muhammad ibn Mukram; Yistf ibu 
Sulayman, thesecretary of ‘AlZ2" Abit Hawt, the secretary of al-Harir 
ibn Sarth; Hamzah ibn ‘AGf ibn al-Hasan, a secretary of Tahir ibu 
al-Elusayu; Muslim ibn Sadagah, a Syrian; Abii Hashim al-Harrani. 


Ten Masters of Literary Style!™ 

‘Abd Allah ibn al-Mugaffa'; ‘Umarak ibn Hamzah; Jabal ibn 
Yazid; Hujr ibn Muhammad; Muhammad ibn Hujr ——— Anas 
ibn Abi Shaykh, who was relied upon by Abinad ibu Yiisuf the 
secretary; Sdlini; Mas‘adah; al-Harir ibn Sari; “Abd al-Jabbar ibn 
‘Adi: Ahmad ibn Yiisuf. 


@ This is the name by which the Isma‘iliyah designated their own members. 
it can be translated as “People of the Summons.” 

% The Filigel text gives Yiisuf ibn Sulayman ibn al-‘Abidiyah as one name. 
The Beatty MS is probably correct in breaking it into two. 

100 Al-Makhlii‘ (“the Rejected’) was the nickname of al-Amin, son of Hiarin 
al-Rashid, 

01 Probably ‘Ali ibn ‘Isi, the famous vizier. 

1% in this paragraph, the Fliigel text omits Jabal iba Yazid, though the Beatty MS 
mcludes it. Fliigel gives Anas ibn Abi Shaykh as a separate name. In the Beatty 
MS, the text is garbled following Muhammad ibn Hujr, but evidently Anas was 
connected in some way with this man, and was not among the masters of literary 
style, 
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Recent Masters of Literary Style 

Ibrahim ibn ‘Abbas al-Sili; al-Hasan ibn Wahb; Sa‘id ibn ‘Abd 
al-Malik. 


Books Mentioned Together because of Their Excellence 

The Testament of Ardashir;}°8 Kalilah wa-Dimnah; the epistle 
of ‘Umarah ibn Hamzah; Al-Mahaniyah;!* Al-Yatimah, by Ibn 
al-Mugaffa'; the epistle Al-Khamis, by Ahmad ibn Yisuf al- 
Khatib.1°6 


Various Subjects about Which Things Were Written! 

About the common people, about raids [early wars of Islam], 
about defeats (routs), about security, about submission, about laws, 
about recompense, about provinces, about treaties, about counsel, 
about partisanship, about rain, about earthquake, about acknowledg- 
ment of a ruler, about peace, about reviling, about necessities, about 
satisfaction, about love (affection), about reproaches, about apologies, 
about trusts, about congratulations, about gifts, about judicial juris- 
diction, about condolence, about holy war, about season of the 
pilgrimage (harvest), about feasts, about passionate desires. 

Responses of the raids (correspondence of the early wars of 
Iskim): what was written by (from) the kings to the kings about 
the outlying regions, about the weak (impotent), about the conflagra- 
tion, about war, about praying for rain, about union (friendly rela- 
tions), about security (peace), about breaking through (pouring 
forth) of waters.1°8 


108 The charge given by the dying king Ardashir to his son Shdpiir; see Firdawsi, 
Shahnama, V1, 286; Rawlinson, Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy, p. 63. 

104 This may have been written by Ibrahim al-Mawsili or Ishiq al-Mawsili about 
their ancestor Mahan; see Huart, History of Arabic Literature, p. 77. 

105 Al-yatimah means “‘the rare” or “the unique.” Fliigel, p. 118 bottom line, 
gives the phrase “about epistles” following this title. 

106 The title Al-Khamis is taken from the Beatty MS, as Fliigel has Al-Hasan, 
evidently an error. 

107 In the second paragraph, the text follows the Beatty MS, in which the phrase 
“Responses of the raids” seems to introduce the group of subjects which follows. 
There is a variation in the Fliigel edition. 

108 The subject “breaking through of waters” is taken from the Beatty MS, as 
Fliigel gives “passionate devotion,” which is a mistake. 
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Also What Occurs in Action 
Seeing the new moon, festivals, about amatory poetry (conversa- 
tion),!°® demand for necessities, cassation in justice. 


Here ends what was written in the handwriting of Abi ‘Ali ibn 
Mudglah [ Muhammad ibn ‘Ali]. 


Ghassan ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid!° 

He served as secretary to Ja‘far ibn Sulayman ibn ‘Ali. He was 
eloquent, using beautiful diction and refinement of meaning. 
Among his books there were: 


Selected writings; a book of his epistles. 


Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Harb 

He served as secretary to al-Hasan ibn Qahtabah in Armenia. 
Then he was the secretary of Yazid ibn Usayd and later of al-Fadl 
ibn Yahya. He wrote Epistles. 


Bakr ibn Surad 

He was the secretary of Yazid ibn Mazyad and a man with an 
excellent literary style, who was the author of several famous books. 
It was he who composed for (about) Yazid ibn Mazyad his letter to 
al-Rashid at the time of the death of Yazid. He wrote: 


Epistles; The Epistle about Mazyad to al-Rashid, 


Abi al-Wizir ‘Umar ibn Mutarraf!!® 

He was a secretary belonging to the ‘Abd al-Qays Tribe and was 
one of the people of Marw (Merv). He directed the bureau of the 
eastern provinces for al-Mahdi, al-Hadi, and al-Rashid. He served 
as secretary to al-Mansiir and al-Mahdi, during whose reign it is said 
that he died, but the truth is that!® he died during the days of al- 
Rashid, who mourned for him, He was trustworthy, preeminent in 

106 The Arabic word is al-ghazal, which can be used for a kind of popular ode. 

110 Instead of Ghassan, the Beatty MS has ‘Isin, which must be wrong. 

111 Fliigel has Barmak, but the Beatty MS must be right in giving Yazid. 

1128 The Beatty MS lacks “‘Umar ibn Mutarraf” in this heading. For the tribe 
which follows, see “‘‘Abd al-Kais” (‘Abd al-Qays), Enc, Islam, I, 45. 

18 The Beatty MS lacks the phrase “during whose reign .. . truth is that.” 
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his profession, eloquent, and a quoter of traditions. Among his 
books there were: 


Habitations of the Arabs, Their Frontiers, the Place Where Each Tribe. 
Was Located, and the Place to Which It Migrated from There; The 
Epistles of Abi al-Wizir; The Glorious Deeds of the Arabs and the 
Competitions of Their Tribes in Connection with Genealogy.44 

When al-Rashid prayed for him [at his fimeral| he said, “May 
Allah show mercy to thee. For verily has not Allib offered thee two 
alternatives, one for Allah and one for thyself? And hast thou not 
sought what was for Allah rather than for thyself?” 


Al-Fadl ibn. Marwan ibn Misarjis, the Christian 

He was from a village known as Sulla on the shores of the River 
Big, and he lived to the age of ninety-three. He served al- 
Ma’ miin and al-Mu'tasim, acting as vizier. After these two, he also 
served several other caliphs. Although he had little grasp of learn- 
ing, he showed great intelligence in the service of the caliphs. Among 
his books there were: 


Things Observed and Traditions Known by Eye Witnesses, Seen and 
Quoted; his letters." 


Al-Jahshiyari™®? 

He was Abii “Abd Allah Muhammad ibn ‘Abdiis, a secretary, 
student of historical traditions, and writer of correspondence, among 
whose books there were: 


The Viziers and the Secretaries; T he Meter of Poetry and a Compendium 
of the Types of Prosody. 


44 "This title is lacking in die Beatty MS. 

48 For the River Biig, see Yagiit, Geog., IV, 836. Cf ibid. TM, 129, for Sulld, 
although this name may be incorrect, 

116 “His letters’ is lacking in the Beatty MS. 

U7 This whole paragraph is omitted by the Beatty MS, but a space is left, evidently 
with hopes that it could be filled in later. 
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A Group? 


Shaylamah 

He was Muhammad ibn al-Hasan ibn Sahl the secretary, Shay- 
lamah being a nickname.™* At first he was with al-“Alawi!® at 
al-Bagrah, but later he went to Baghdad and becanic loyal [to the 
government], Then he became involved in working with some of 
the Khawirij, so that al-Mu‘tadid burned him fasted to a tent 
pole2#! Amoug his books there were: 


Account of the Chief of the Zanj and His Battles; his epistles.) 


Ibn Abi Asbagh 
He was Abi al-“Abbis Ahmad ibn Muhammad, among whose 
books there were: 


Learning and Nobility of Writing, about fifty leaves, Epistles, not many 
of them. 


Ibn Abi al-Sarj 
He was Aba al-‘Abbis Ahmad ibn Abi al-Sarj, the secretary, 
among whose books there were: 


The Pen (Penmanship) and What Accompanies It; Epistles 


Ishaq ibn Salamah!* 
He was a Persian secretary. Among his books there were: 
Superiority of the Persians over the Arabs; Epistles. 


448 The usual Arabic spelling for the word translated as “group is fa’ifah, but the 
Beatty MS here gives {ayifah. 

1% Shaylam oveans either “a cruel-looking man“ or “tares“ which are known as 
darnel grass (Lolium remulentuin), an herb which causes mild physical reaction. 

#8 ‘This almost certainly refers to “Aff ibn Mubammad, called Sahib al-Zani. 

141 The translation follows the Beatty MS. The word given as “fastened“ cannot 
be identified with certainty. It could be ka-zadanj, “like sheep's intestines.” In 
other words, as the intestines, a popular form of food, are cooked on a spit, so the 
caliph burned lis victim on a tent pole over a fire. See Tantkhi, Nishwar, pp. 93.741 
Tabari, Annales, Part Ul, pp. 2135-36, for differently worded accounts of this 
incident. 

1x8 “Bis epistles” lacking in the Beatty MS, 

#48 Second title lacking in the Beatty MS. 

328 Second title lacking m the Beatty MS. 

188 The name in the Beatty MS appears to be Ishaq ibn Sulmab. The second tithe 
is lacking in the Beatty MS. 
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Miisa ibn ‘Isa al-Kisraw?2¢ 
Among his books there were: 


Love of Fatherlands; The Contradictions of He Who Claims that Judges 
Are Not Obliged to Imitate the Imams and Caliphs in Connection with 
Their Food. 


Yazdijird ibn Mihindadh al-Kisrawi 
He lived at the time of [the Caliph] al-Mu'tadid. Among his 
books there were: 


The Excellencies of Baghdad and Its Characteristics; Guides to the 
Oneness [of God] from the Words of the Philosophers and Others 
besides Them, a large book which I have glanced through. 


Another Group 


D@ iid ibn al-Jarrah 
He was the grandfather of Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn ‘Isi and served 
as the secretary of al-Musta‘in.2” Among his books there were: 


The History and Historical Traditions of the Secretaries; Epistles. 


Muhammad ibn Da’id ibn al-Jarrah 

He was surnamed Abi ‘Abd Allah. No one appeared during his 
time who was more illustrious than he. He served as vizier to “Abd 
Allah ibn al-Mu‘tazz during the time when he was caliph. He was a 
learned man, who mingled with people, learning from scholars, 
masters of literary style, and poets. In his own handwriting he wrote 
more than can be computed, and he both read over and corrected 
whatever was written with his penmanship. 

After the uprising of [‘Abd Allah] ibn al-Mu‘tazz, he [Muhammad 
ibn Da’tid] was made known to Mu’nis al-Khadim, who had early 
knowledge of his situation, but as Abi al-Hasan ibn al-Furat feared 
him, he [Mu’nis] counseled his execution. Accordingly, he was 


126 Al-Kisrawi indicates connection with the royal family of Persia and descent 
from Chosroes. The Beatty MS spells the name al Kasriwi. The second title among 
his books has been obscured in the Beatty MS. 

127 Both the name al-Musta‘in and the title Epistles are omitted by the Beatty MS. 
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killed. [His body] ‘was taken out and cast into a canal by the gate at 
al-Ma'miiniyah and later carried to his home.128 
Among his books there were: 


The Leaf, about historical traditions of the poets;!2® the delightful book, 
Poetry and the Poets; Who among the Poets Was Named ‘Umar 
during the Pre-Islimic and Islamic Periods;#®° The Four, modeled after 
the book of Abii Hiffan; The Viziers. 


Ali ibn ‘Isa ibn Da’iid ibn al-Jarrah 

He was in a position of leadership, having power and rank, but 
he was especially famous and conspicuous for his professional skill 
and virtue.*!_ Three times he served as the vizier of al-Mugtadir. He 
traced his lineage back to al-Hasan.1*? 

He died on the day during the morning of which Mu‘izz al- 
Dawlah crossed over, which was the day of the conflict in the 
middle of the night, during Dhi al-Hijjah [the twelfth Muslim 
month], in the year three hundred and thirty-four [A.p. 946]. He 
was buried in his house.48® Among his books there were: 


128 To understand this passage it is necessary to know the history. ‘Abd Allah 
ibn al-Mu‘tazz contested the right to be the caliph with al-Muqtadir and ruled for 
one day, after which he was killed; see Hitt, Arabs, p. 468. At this time Mu’nis 
Abii al-Hasan al-Muzaffar, called al-Khidim, was an influential member of the 
government. He evidently knew of a connection between Muhammad ibn Da’iid 
and ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Mu‘tazz, but was inclined to forgive him for his complicity 
with the plot. When, however, he learned that the powerful vizier Ibn al-Furat was 
afraid of Muhammad ibn Di’iid, Mu’nis al-Khadim did not want to lose the favor 
of his chief and so encouraged the execution of Muhammad ibn Da’ad. For the 
Ma’miiniyah Quarter, see Coke, Baghdad, pp. 65, 116. 

189 Fliigel adds, “which he wrote for Ibn al-Munajjim,” probably either Hariin 
ibn ‘Ali the authority on poetry, or Abi Ahmad Yahyd ibn ‘Ali, the court favorite. 

189 Fliigel has ‘Amr instead of ‘Umar, Fliigel also adds the clause “‘during the 
Pre-Islamic and Islamic Periods.” The last title is not found in the Beatty MS. 

181 "The Fliigel edition has “law” instead of “virtue.” 

182 At this point there is a space left in the Beatty MS, evidently meant to be filled 
in later with data about genealogy. 

183 The translation follows the Beatty MS. Fliigel gives, “He died on the day in 
which Mu‘izz al-Dawlah crossed over, which was Friday, at midnight during the 
month of Dhi al-Hijjah, in the year three hundred and thirty-four [A.D. 946].” 
Ahmad ibn Buwayh, known as Mu‘izz al-Dawlah, came from al-Ahwiz to Baghdad, 
and after a period of negotiations he deposed and blinded the Caliph al-Mustakfi, 
early A.D. 946. See “Mu ‘izz al-Dawlah,” Enc. Islam, Ill, 705; Miskawayh, V, 87 (84); 
88 (85); Hitti, Arabs, p. 470. 
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Collection of Invocations; The Meaning and Explanation of the Qur'an, 
with which work Abii al-Husayn al-Khazzdéz and Abii Bake ibn Mujahid 


helped him; The Secretaries, the Politics of the Kingdom, and a Record 
of the Caliphs. 


His Son, Abii al-Qasim ‘Isi ibn ‘AR 

He devoted ltis tine to logic and the ancient sciences. His birth 
was —-——. Among his books there was a book about the Persian 
language. 


Abii al-Qdasim “Abd Allah ibn ‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn Da’ad ibn 
al-Jarrah'*4 
He was known as the son of Asmd, who was a sister of “Ali ibn 
‘Isa. He was an excellent secretary and a writer of correspondence, 
among whose books there were: 


The Benefit, about history; The Explanation and Correction of Speech 
(Tongue), 


“Abd al-Rahmaan ibn Tsi 

He was a brother of Abii al-Hasan [‘Alf ibn “Isa], and an excellent 
man. He was a secretary who served as vizier to al-Muttagi with 
the counsel of his brother, For the one who directed him and 
supervised his affairs was Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa. Among his 
books there were: 


Record of the Family of al-Jarral—Traditions about Them and. Their 
Genealogies, Both in Ancient and Modern Times;™ History, from the 
year two himdred and seventy [a.p. 883/84] to his ow day; large book 
about land tax (a-khardj), which he did not finish. 


Ibn al—‘Aramram Abi al-Qiasim ‘Abd Allah 
He hield high positions'** in the lowlands near ‘Umrin. Among 
his books there was The Land Tax (Al-Kharaj), which he named 


4 This paragraph is lacking in the Beatey MS. 

185 The translation follows the Beatty MS, which gives at al-Jarrah (“the family 
of al-Jarrih”}. Fifigel has ahi al-kharaj (“people of the land tax”), which scems to 
be a mistake. 

6 The translation “held high positions” is taken from the Beatty MS. Fltigel 
gives wa-mdt (“and he died"). 
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Al-Mutawwag ‘Ali ibn al-Fath 
He was surnanied Abii al-Hasan. Aimiong his books there was 
The Viziers, supplementing the book of Muhammad ibn Da’ tid ibn 
al-Jarrab and brought up to the time of Abii al-Qasim al-Kalwadhani. 


Ibn. al-Hariia)?7 
Among his books there were: 


The Jixcellency of the Arrangement of the Qur'an; Epistles. 


Al-Marthadt 

Abit Ahmad ibn Bishr al-Marthadi the Elder was the man to 
whom Ibn, al-Riimi wrote verses about fish, for there was a joke 
between them. He served as the secretary of al-Muwaffag in con- 
nection with his confidential affairs. Among his books there were: 


Al-Anwi'’, a large and exceedingly good book; Poems of the Quraysh, 
upon which al-Silf depended for “Al-Awragq,” for he plagiarized him-~ 
I saw a copy written in the handwriting of al-Marthadi; Collection of 
Letters.458 


Mention of the Family of Thawdbah ibn Yimus 

Their origin was Christian. It-is said that Yiinus was known. as 
Lubabah and that he was a cupper (bacber-sutgeon). It is also said 
that Lubabah was their maternal ancestor. Abi Said Wahb ibn 
Ibrahim ibn Taizadh said to me:!*® 


There was once a dispute between ‘Af ibn al-Husayn and Abii al-‘ Abbas 
ibn Thawabah about an estate.° They met at the hearing of some high 
official; 1 think he was ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Sulayman. ‘Ali ibn al-Husayn 
delegated this case with Abii al-“Abbas to his brother, Abii al-Qasim 


137 The account of Ibn al-Harié is not found in the Beatty MS. 

136 ‘his title lacking in the Beatty MS. 

188 The versions of the following passage show numerous variations in Fltigel, 
the Beatty MS, and Yaqiit, jrshdd, VI (2), 36. 

9 The Fliigel text gives Abi al-‘Abbais Alimad ibn Muhammad ibn Thawabah. 
"This man'and the wife of ‘All ibn al-Flusayn were both descendants of Thawabah 
ibn Yinus, the cupper, and for that reason claimed the right to inheritance of the 
sane piece of property, When ‘Ali proved his iptimate relationship with the cupper, 
his opponent gave up the case. 
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Ja far! ibn al-Husayn, who was a match for (became the rival of) Abi 
al-"Abbas. Abii al-‘Abbas began accusing him of falsifying and mocking 
him. Finally, in summing up his remarks he said to him, ““Who are you 
that you have so roughly twisted the truth?” 


Then he [Wahb ibn Ibrahim] went on to say: 


‘Ali ibn al-Husayn turned to a boy accompanying him, as though he 
were the world to come, and took him by his hand, standing up in his 
place. Then he uncovered his head, saying with his loudest voice, “Oh, 
group of scribes, you have known me. This is my son, by so-in-so, the 
daughter of so-in-so. She shall be divorced from me by the divorce of 
invalidation and precedent (al-jarah wa-al-sunnah) according to the usage 
of the law codes, if this cupping scar on the vein of my neck is not the 
scarification of his [the boy’s] grandfather, so-in-so the cupper,’* and if 
he is not surnamed for a grandfather Ibn Thawabah,’ 


He [Wahb ibn Ibrahim] continued, “Abi al-‘Abbas gave up, 
neither answering [questions] nor making any remarks about the 
estate after that, capitulating without dispute or argument, so that 
the persons present respected this [outcome].” 

Abii al-‘Abbas was troublesome and spiteful. Words of his, 
which are recorded, are both shameful and overbearing, It is for 
me to wash the words of this cupper from my mouth with rose 
water. From him we have, “When the people saw the Commander 
of the Faithful, they became chiefs, they trimmed their pens, they 
advanced and became viziers, with hobbled jumps.” He died 
during the year two hundred and seventy-seven [A.D. 890/91]. 
Among his books there were: 


Collected Epistles; Epistle on Writing and Script (Penmanship), 


141 The Beatty MS leavcs a blank, but Fliigel fills in the name Ja‘far. 

42 The Fliigel text has al-Bahrayn, an obvious error. The Beatty MS gives 
al-muzayyin (“cupper” or “‘barber’’). ~ 

143 In this sentence, the Beatty MS and YAqit, Irshad, VI (2), 36, place td before 
each verb. This may be meant to show the heavy speech of Abii al-“Abbias. Prob- 
ably, however, Fliigel is correct in giving, instead of td, gad, an Arabic expression 
of emphasis. Fliigel omits the last word of the Arabic quotation, and Yaqit does 
not make it clear. In the Beatty MS the letters look like brs fn. As the long a is 
often omitted, the word may be, as translated, bi-rasafan (‘with hobbled jumps”), 
which means with jumps like those of a fettered camel, a good description of the 
advances of upstarts, always bound by the caliph’s whims, 
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Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Thawabah 


He was a writer of.correspondence, who had an excellent literary 
style and served as the secretary of al-Mu'tadid.“* He wrote a 
book of recorded letters. 


Abii al-Husayn ibn Thawabah 

He was the last one of the distinguished and learned men among 
those [descendants of Ibn Thawabah] whom we have seen. He 
wrote the book Epistles. 


Qudamah ibn Ja'far 

He was Qudamah ibn Ja‘far ibn Qudamah, whose grandfather 
was a Christian. He became a Muslim under the auspices of al- 
Muktafi bi-Allah.* Qudamah was one of the masters of literary 
style, one of the polished writers, and one of the distinguished 
philosophers. He was noted in connection with the science of logic, 
although his father Ja‘far was one of those who were neither interested 
in nor had any knowledge of it. Among his books there were:!4 


The Land Tax (Al-Kharaj), eight stages, to which he added a ninth;14? 
Criticism of Poetry; ‘The Cleanser’* of Sorrow; Dismissal of Anxiety; 
his epistle about Abii ‘Ali ibn Muqlah [Muhammad ibn ‘Ali],44° known as 
The Brilliant Star; Withstanding (Making Clear) Grief; Wines of 
Thought;!©° Politics;45!_ Refutation of Ibn al-Mu'tazz; The Pleasure 
of Hearts and the Provision of the ‘Traveler. 


144 The name of the Caliph al-Mu'‘tadid is not in the Beatty MS. 

145 In the Beatty MS a space is left here; the name al-Muktafi bi-Allah is lacking. 
The Beatty MS implies that the grandfather became a Muslim. 

148 ‘The scribe who copied the Beatty MS made careless mistakes in this list of 
titles, Yaqit, Irshad, VI (6), 203-5 quotes Al-Fihrist giving a more accurate list. 

147 On the margin of the Beatty MS there is the note, perhaps a correction, 
“seven stages to which he added the eighth.” ‘This line is followed by a longer 
explanation which has not been included in the translation, as it is evidently not part 
of the original. 

148 “Cleanser” is sabiin, the modern word for “soap.” 

49 The Beatty MS omits Abii, evidently mistakenly. 

150 The Beatty MS is garbled, but both Fliigel and Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (2), 36, give 
darydq (“wines”). It can also mean “antidotes.” 

151 This title and those following are not in the Beatty MS. 
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Ibn Hammadah 

He was Abii al-Hasan Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Hammadah 
the secretary. He was highly cultured and one of the most illustrious 
of the secretaries. He wrote books and met with men of letters. 
Among his books there were: 


Examination of the Secretaries and a Collection of the Works of Men ot 
Understanding ;15* The Epistles. 


Al-Kalwadhani 

He was Abii al-Qasim ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Ahmad ibn Muhammad 
ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Husayn ibn Abi al-Hasan ibn Khusraw Piriz 
(Firiz) ibn Hurmuz (Urmi) ibn Bahram (al-Mihraw4n) from the 
lineage of Ardashir ibn Papak (Babak) and [known as] al-Kalwid- 
hani. He was the director of the Bureau of al-Sawad succeeding 
Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn ‘Isi, and he was head of the group of secre- 
taries. Then he served as a nominal vizier, gaining increased 
authority in the bureau of Ibn al-Furat. His birth was'®4 and 
he died . Among his books there was Land Tax (Al-Kharaj), 
two manuscripts, the first of which he wrote during the year twenty- 
six [A.D. 937/38] and the second during the year three hundred and 
thirty-six [a.D. 947/48]. 








Abii al-Husayn Ishag ibn Surayj, the Christian Secretary 
Among his books there were: 


Land Tax (Al-Kharaj), a thousand leaves; The Designated Land Tax 
(Al-Kharaj al-Ma'‘rif), about two hundred leaves; his small book about 
the land tax, about one hundred leaves. 


188 “And a collection of the works of men of understanding” and the title follow- 
ing are not in the Beatty MS. 

188 The names in parentheses are those given in the Beatty MS. The names 
preceding these are Persian, taken from Firdawsi, Shahnama, VII, 150-69, and VI, 
254 ff. Instead of Hurmuz ibn Bahrim, Firdawsi gives Hurmuz ibn Yazdigird ibn 
Bahrim. For the town of al-Kalwidhin near Baghdid, see Yaqit, Geog., V, 28. 

154 The Fliigel text includes “before three hundred” (A.D. 912). 

156 This paragraph is not in the Fliigel edition, but is in the Beatty MS. 
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Ibrahim ibn ‘Isa, the Christian 
He was one of the secretaries with eloquent literary style and 
refined training. Among his books there were: 


Account of al-Hawiri;1* Epistles. 


Abii Sa‘id Wahb ibn Ibrahim ibn Tazadh, the Secretary of al~Mufi‘!5? 

He was one of the scholars whom we have known. He was dis- 
tinguished, cultured, a writer of correspondence, a collector of 
valuable books, and a man who was spiritually, good. He and Abi 
al-Hasan Tazadh ibn ‘Isa were the last of-the’sécretaries whom we 
saw in the service of Abi Ja‘far ibn Shirzad. Abt Sa‘id died . 
Among his books there were: 





Amplifications, about the book, which his father Ibrahim wrote; a book 
in which he collected accounts of the group [of secretaries]; Epistles, 
[selected] from his elegant compositions. 


Ibn Nasr158 

He was Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Nasr the Christian, son of a physi- 
cian, who died a few months ago and was one of the men of letters 
who were distinguished and were authors. He told me about a 
number of his books, but I imagine that he never finished most of 
them. Among his books there were: 


Amalgamation of Qualities, about fifteen hundred leaves—he wrote it 


156 Fliigel gives al-Khawirij; the Beatty MS has al-Hawéari. Sabi, Wuzard’, 
p. 246, calls an official by this name who died A.D, 923/24 and was named Abi 
al-Qiasim ‘Ali ibn Muhammad. Al-Hawari might also refer to a Christian disciple. 
The Beatty MS omits the title which follows this one. 

187 ‘The Beatty MS leaves a blank space where Fliigel includes the name Tazadh 
in the title of this account. The Beatty MS has a small note of no importance on 
the margin at the end of the paragraph, Fliigel gives some variations, which do 
not seem to be accurate. 

158 As Ibn Nasr had the name ‘Ali, the term ‘‘Christian’’ in the first sentence must 
refer to his origin, before he joined Islam. On the margin of the Beatty MS there 
are notes saying that this paragraph was written in a different handwriting. As 
Ibn Nasr died at the time when AlI-Fihrist was written, it is reasonable to believe 
that the data about him was inserted after the original manuscript was composed. 
Shuji‘, VI, 434, sect. 408, gives the date of the death of Ibn Nagr as A.D. 1001. 
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in his handwriting and formed it to include both government and belles 
lettres;5® Training of the Sultan, more than one thousand leaves. 


Ibn al-Bazyar'®° 

He was Abi ‘Ali Ahmad ibn Nasr ibn al-Husayn al-Bazyar, a 
court companion of Sayf al-Dawlah. His father, Nasr ibn al- 
Husayn, was one of the people who moved up to Samarra. He 
lived at the time of al-Mu‘tadid, whom he served and amused. His 
origin was from Khurasan and he adopted the sport [of hunting] 
with birds of prey, various kinds being given to him by al-Mu'tadid. 

Abia ‘Ali died at Aleppo during the lifetime of Sayf al-Dawlah, 
during the year three hundred and fifty-two [a.p. 963]. Among his 
books there were: 


Formation of Elegant Literary Style; Speech.1® 


Ibn Zanji, the Secretary! 

He was Abii ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Ismi‘il ibn Zanji. He 
was distinguished for beauty of penmanship. Among his books 
there were: 


His epistles; The Secretaries and the Profession. 


Al-Marzubani . 

He was Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn ‘Imran ibn Misa ibn 
Sa‘id ibn ‘Abd Allah.1® His origin was in Khurasan and he was the 
last of the writers about historical traditions and composers of books 
whom I saw. He was a quoter of traditions, with a truthful tongue 


189 This first book listed is not in the Fliigel edition, but Fliigel adds a title, Dis- 
tinction (““Al-Bara‘ah”), which the Beatty MS lacks. Fliigel omits mention of the 
number of leaves given by the Beatty MS with the second title. The Beatty MS 
gives the second title as ‘Training of the Sultan, whereas Fliigel gives Association of (with) 
the Sultan. 

160 ‘The Beatty MS gives al-baziydr (“the falconer’’) very clearly, but bazyar, same 
meaning, is used more often. The Beatty MS does not make clear whether Nasr 
ibn al-Husayn or al-~Husayn was a falconer. 

161 This last title is not in the Beatty MS, 

168 The Beatty MS lacks this paragraph except for the words “Ibn Zanji, the 
Secretary.” 

168 The last two elements may be ‘Ubayd Allah instead of ‘Abd Allah. 
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and a broad knowledge of traditional authorities. He had also heard 
a great deal. His birth was during Jumada al-Akhirah [the sixth 
Muslim month] in the year two hundred and ninety-seven |a.p. 
909/10], and he is still living in our time, which is the year three 
hundred and seventy-seven [A.D. 987/88], so we pray that Allah, 
through His bounty and beneficence, may give him health and 
long life.16 Among his books there are:1® 


Pleasing (Kitab al-Mu’niq), with accounts of the famous Pre-Islimic 
poets, beginning’ with Imru’ al-Qays and the members of his generation 
(category), and with a thorough investigation of the traditions about 
them. Then [he discusses the poets] who started before Islam and lived 
into the Islamic period, with the Muslims following them and their 
generations. He deals with Jarir and al-Farazdag, with their generations 
(categories) among the early Muslims, citing the best of the traditions 
about them, until the beginning of the ‘Abbasid regime, may Allah 
strengthen, support, prolong, and extend it. He mentions Ibn Harmah 
and al~Husayn ibn Mutayr, together with those who made their poetry 
known. The number of leaves [in this book] is over five thousand. 

luminating (Kitab al-Mustanir), in which there are accounts of the 
recent poets who were famous and prosperous, with a selection of their 
poems according to their ages and periods. The first of them is Bashshar 
ibn Burd, the last one is Abii al-‘Abbas ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Mu‘tazz bi- 
Allah, with both of whom may Allah be well pleased. The number of 
leaves is six thousand, written in the handwriting of al-Marzubani in 
sixty Sulaymaniyah volumes.! 


Profitable (Kitab al-Mufid), in which there are a number of sections. 
The first of these sections contains accounts of the Pre-Islamic and Islamic 
poets who were given surnames, with traditions as to which one of them 


164 The year of his death is given by different authorities as follows: Fliigel— 
98889; Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (7), so—cither 988/89 or 994; the Beatty MS, Khallikin, 
III, 67, and Baghdadi, Ta’rikh, Part Ill, p. 135 sect. 1159—994. The correct date is 
probably a.p. 994. On the margin of the Beatty MS there is a note, “‘From here 
to the end of the account of al-MarzubAni it is in a handwriting other than that of 
the author.” 

165 The translation follows the sequence of titles as given in the Beatty MS, It 
is so different from the sequence in the Fliigel edition that the transliteration of the 
Arabic is given to help identify the titles. The different editions have variations in 
the number of leaves given for each book. 

166 Evidently there was a leather cover for each volume (mujallad) of one hundred 
paper leaves. Sulayminiyah most likely refers to the kind of paper used. 
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was identified with a surname and whether he was noted for his father’s 
surname, or known in connection with his mother or the lineage of his 
grandfather, or related to his patrons, and also how these relationships 
were similar or were connected with the group as a whole.’ 

In the second section there are mentioned the things quoted about the 
characteristics of the poets, together with the defects of their bodies and 
appearances, such as being Negroid, one-eyed, blind, weak-sighted, or 
leprous, There are also mentioned the things leaving traces on the body, 
from the hair of the head to the two feet, limb for limb. The third section 
is about the religious categories of the poets, such as the Shi‘ah, the 
theologians, the Khawéarij, al-muthimiin, the Jews, and the Christians, 
and those who followed their rites.16* 

The last section mentions everyone who put aside the recitation of the 
poetry of Pre-Islamic times so as to increase in importance and in Islam to 
become pious; also each one who left eulogy'® so as to rise to a higher 
standard, or [put aside] satire to be complimentary, and [put aside] love 
poetry to be virtuous; also cach one who devoted his poetry to some one 
subject, as did the Sayyid ibn Muhammad al-Himyari and al-‘Abbas ibn 
al-Ahnaf, and those who followed their precedent.!” It is a book of five 
thousand leaves. 

The Alphabetical Book (Kitab al-Mu‘jam),!” in which are mentioned 
the poets alphabetically, starting with the ones whose names begin with 
alif (a), then those beginning with ba (b), to the end of the alphabet. It 
contains about five thousand names [of poets], with some poetry of each, 
a number of stanzas selected from his [each poet's] famous verse. It 
exceeds one thousand leaves. 

The Acrostic (Kitab al-Muwashshah), in which there is a description of 
the points which have caused the authorities (al-‘ulami’) to disapprove 


167 This is a free translation. The last phrase is literally, “‘or entered in its aggre- 
gate.” 

168 The word “theologians” is ahl al-kalam (“people of the word”) in Arabic. 
Richardson (Dictionary, p. 210) translates the term as “orators,” The word written 
as al-muthimin usually means “‘the suspected ones,” but it might also mean “the 
agnostics.” This is probably the word intended here, rather than the longer Arabic 
form al-mutahhimiin (“heated,” “‘obsessed”’). 

169 “Eulogy” (al-madih) may be instead “indecent” (al-mudabbaj). 

170 This sentence evidently deals with poets who gave up the habits and interests 
of Pre-Islamic times ‘so as to join Islim and to become respected by the Muslim 
community, 

171 Sometimes this word has a different significance, but here it obviously means 


“alphabetical.” 
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of some of the poets in connection with their poems [such as use of] 
kasrah [the vowel sign i], errors of pronunciation, inconsistent use of 
vowel signs in verses, repetition of the last syllable of a verse, irregular 
rhyming, changes, ambiguity, loose weaving of the composition, and 
other errors of poetry. It exceeds three hundred leaves, 

Poetry (Kitab al-Shi‘r),1”* a compendium of its excellencies, with a 
description of its benefits, its injuries and defects; also a description of its 
kinds and forms, measures, prosody, essential points, and selections; also 
the training of its composers and reciters, proof of ‘its plagiarism and 
robbery, with other points about its varieties and forms. It exceeds two 
thousand leaves. 

Poems of Women (Kitab Ash ‘ar al-Nisa’), about five hundred leaves.1”8 
Poems of the Caliphs (Kitab Ash‘ir al-Khulafa’), with more than two 
hundred leaves. Things Quoted (Kitab al-Muqtabas), with traditions 
about the grammarians of al-Basrah, mentioning the first person to speak 
about grammar and. he who first compiled it, with traditions about al- 
Farra’ and the scholars of al-Basrah and al-Ktifah, who quoted from others, 
and who among them lived in the City of Peace [Baghdad]; about three 
thousand leaves. 

Guide to the Right Way (Kitab al-Murshid). In it are traditions about 
al-mutakallimiin and the People of Justice and Oneness [the Mu'tazilah], 
with something about their meetings and doctrines} about one thousand 
leaves. Poems Attributed to the Jinn (Kitab Ash‘ar Tunsab ila al-Jinn),174 
about one hundred leaves. 

Gardens (Kitab al-Riyad),1"5 in which are accounts of persons obsessed, 
arranged in categories. In it is a statement about [passionate] love and 
what results from it, with mention of its start and finish, together with the 
terminology and varieties connected with it, as recorded by the language 
scholars. [It also mentions] the derivations of these terms, with examples 
from the poems of Pre-Islim and of men who converted to Islim, as 
well as of Muslims, including the more recent ones; more than three 
thousand leaves. 


172 The versions show variations; the translation follows the Beatty MS. 

178 In the Beatty MS the word for “book” (kitab) is carelessly omitted in this 
title and the one following it, 

17 Fliigel gives this title as follows: “Poems of Those Imitating the Jinn—in it he 
mentions’ whoever made an imitation in poetry; more than one hundred 
leaves.” 

178 The translation follows the Beatty MS in which the sequence and order of 
sentences is different from what is in the Fliigel edition. 
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The Clear (Kitab al-Ra’iq).1”* In it there is a description of the charac- 
teristics of song, of its qualities, forms, and methods, together with 
traditions about the male and female singers among the freeborn, the 
handmaids, and the slaves; more than one thousand six hundred, 
leaves. 

The Seasons (Kitab al-Azminah), in which there are the characteristics 
of the four seasons: summer, winter, and the two temperate ones; and 
also a description of heat and cold, clouds and lightning, winds and rain, 
seeking for fresh pasturage,”? prayer for rain, and other things included 
in general descriptions of the spring and autumn. Then there are men- 
tioned the beauties!?® of the celestial sphere, the stations of the zodiac, 
the sun, and the moon with its stations, and also the characteristics ascribed 
to them by the Arabs and their poems about them.!7° Also mentioned 
are the planets and fixed stars, the characteristics of night and day, the 
Arab and Persian days, the months and years, periods and eras, together 
with what appears in every one of the sections of this book in connection 
with language, historical traditions, and poems, giving explanations. It 
is about two thousand leaves. 

Flowers and Fruits (Kitab al-Anwar wa-al-Thimar). In it are some of 
the things said about the rose, the narcissus, and the other flowers in 
poetry, with what is said about them in the records and traditions. Then 
there are the fruits and mention of palms and all the fruits in general, 
with what there is for them of praise in poetry and prose; about five 
hundred leaves. 

Traditions of the Barmak Family (Kitab Akhbar al-Baramakah),}®° in 
which there is a description [of the period] from their beginnings until 
the downfall of the regime, ending with their disgrace; about five 
hundred leaves. 


176 Fliigel gives the title Kitab al-Wathiq, followed by the paragraph as given here. 
The Beatty MS gives the title used in the translation, but lacks part of the 
paragraph. 

177 In the Beatty MS ‘“‘fresh pasturage” (al-rawwad) 1s clearly written, but it is 
given incorrectly by Fliigel. 

178 Fliigel has farafa, but zurafa’ (‘‘beauties”) seems to be more correct. For an 
explanation of the stations of the moon and the zodiac, sce “Astrology,” Enc. Islam, 
I, 496. 

179 This is a very free translation but seems to give the meaning implied in the 
Arabic text. The sentence which follows is clearer in the Beatty MS than in the 
Fliigel version. 

180 In the Fliigel text this paragraph is much shorter than it is in the Beatty MS, 
which is translated here, 
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Distinguished for Excellence (Kitab al-Mufaddal or al-Mifdal),1** about 
clear speaking, Arabic, and writing; about seven hundred leaves. Con- 
gratulations (Kitab al-Tahani); about five hundred leaves. Submission 
and Pilgrimage (Kitab al-Taslim wa-al-Ziyarah); four hundred leaves. 
Visiting (Kitab al-‘Iyadah) ;1®* four hundred leaves. Consolations (Kitab 
al-Ta‘azi) ;18° about three hundred leaves. 

Elegies (Kitab al-Marathi); five hundred leaves. The Exalted Book 
(Kitab al-Mu‘alla), about the excellencies ‘of the Qur’in; two hundred 
leaves.1® Fertilization of Minds (Kitab Talgih al-“Ugil),1® with more 
than one hundred sections, the first of them being” about the mind, 
culture, learning, and similar things. It has more than three thousand 
leaves. 

The Noble Book (Kitab al-Mushrif), about the rule of the Prophet, 
may Allah bless him and give him peace, his culture, his preaching, his 
Companions, with whom may Allah be well pleased, and others, as well 
as about the testaments and the rule of the Arabs and Persians; one 
thousand five hundred leaves.18 Traditions about Those Who Make 
Metaphors in Poems (Kitab Akhbar man Tamaththal bi-al-Ash‘ar); over 
one hundred leaves. Youth and Old Age (Kitab al-Shabab wa-al-Shayb) : 
three hundred leaves. Crowned (Kitab al-Mutawwaj), about justice and 
good living; over one hundred leaves. Brocaded (Adorned) (Kitab al- 
Mudabbaj),1®? about banquets, invitations, and drink. Relief (Kitab 
al-Faraj) ;18° nearly one hundred leaves. 

Gifts (Kitab al-Hadaya); about three hundred leaves. Gifts!®® (Kitab 
al-Hadaya), another manuscript in his own handwriting. Ornamented 
(Kitab al-Muzakhraf), about the brothers (ikhwan) and companions 
(ashab); three hundred leaves. Traditions of Abii Muslim al-Khurasani, 
Giver of the Summons (Akhbar Abi Muslim al-Khurasani, Sahib 


181 Fliigel gives “Kitab al-Mufassal, about clear speaking and eloquence.” 

162 "The Fliigel text gives Worship (‘“‘Kitab al-‘Ibadah’’). 

188 Pliigel gives Raids (“Kitab al-Maghazi’’). 

184 “This book is omitted in the Fliigel version. 

185 The translation follows the Beatty MS; Fliigel differs. 

186 The translation follows the Beatty MS; the number of pages and other details 
differ from Fliigel. 

187 Fliigel gives Praise (‘‘Kitab al-Madih’’). 

188 The Arabic could also be Al-Furaj or Al-Farj. Fliigel gives The Young (‘Kitab 
al-Farkh’’), 

189 This extra manuscript is mentioned in the Fliigel text but omitted by the 
Beatty MS. 
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al-Da'wah);!°° one hundred leaves. Supplication (Invocation) (Kitab 
al-Du'd); about two himdred leaves. 

The Ancients (Kitab al-Aw7'il),)"! in which are accounts of the ancient 
Persians and of the People of Justice and Oneness [the Mu‘tazilah], wich. 
something about their sessions and point of view; about one thousand 
leaves. The Newly Acquired (Kitab al-Mustatraf), about the foolish and 
unusnalt over three hundred leaves. Traditions of the Children, the 
Wives, and the Family (Kitib Akhbar al-Awlid wa-al-Zawjat wa-al-Ahj), 
with praise and blame;! two hundred leaves, Renunciation and 
Traditions of the Ascetics (Kitab al-Zuhd wa-Akhbar al-Znhhad); over 
two hundred leaves. Blame of the World (Kitab Dhamm al-Dunyi); 
over one hundred leaves.!™ The Shining (Kitab al-Munir), about repent- 
ance, good work, piety, abstention from the illegal, and similar things; 
over three hundred leaves. Warnings and Mention of Death (Kitab 
al-Mawa iz wa-Dhikr al-Mawt): over five hundred. lcaves.1 

Traditions about Those Near Death (Kitab Akhbar al-Mulitadarin); 
one hundred. leaves.) The Chamberlains (Kitab al-Hujjab);}9” one 
hundred leaves. Al-Hatim (Kicib al-Hiatin).3°* Aba Hanifah and His 
Associates (Kitab Abi Hanifah wa-Ashabihi).° Traditions of ‘Abd 
al-Samad ibn al-Mu‘adhdhal (Kitab Akhbar “Abd al-Samad ibn al- 
Mu‘adhdhal}; about two hundred leaves? Traditions of Abii ‘Abd 
Allih Muhammad ib Uamzah al-“Alawi (Kitab Akhbar Abi “Abd Allah 


19 Abi Muslim was called Giver of the Summons because he sounded the call 
to overthrow the Umayyad caliphs and to establish the “Abbasid regime, ap. 750. 

19 For this book, the Beatty MS gives only the title and the words “about one 
hundred and fifty leaves.” 

92 Fliigel adds 2 few words to this clause, but without changing the meaning. 

1#¢ Fliigel omits the number of leaves, but adds “in his own handwriting.” 

19¢ As differences in the texts for this and a number of titles which follow are 
unimportant, they are not described in detail. ‘The translation follows the Beatty MS. 

386 Fitigel omits this title, 

388 "This title is not clear in the Beatty MS: it may also be Traditions about Settled 
People (“Kitab Akhbir al-Muhtadirin”), 

197 Instead of ““chamberlains” (aL-finj/ab), this word might be “curtain” (al-hijab)_ 
Fliigel gives Chuding the Chamberlains (“Kitab Dhamr al-Hujjab”}. 

198 The Fliigel version has“ The Poetry of Hdsdiet al-Ta’i (‘Kitab Shi'r Hatin al-Ta't’); 
about one hundred leaves," Sec Hitim, chief ofthe Tayy Tribe, in the Biog, Index. 

188 Fliigel has “Traditions of Abii Hanifah al-Nu‘man ibn Thabit (Kitab Akhbar Abi 
Hanifah al-Nu‘indn ibn Thabit’}: about five hundred leaves.” 

200 “Fhis title and the ones which follow are in the Fliigel version, but not im the 
Beatty MS. 
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Muhammad ibn Hamzah al-‘Alawi); about one hundred leaves. Tradi- 
tions of the Kings of Kindah (Kitab Akhbar Mulik Kindah); about two 
hundred. leaves. ‘Traditions of Abii Temmam (Kitab Akhbar Abi Tam- 
mam) by itself; about one hundred leaves. Traditions of Shu‘bak ibn 
al-Flajjaj (Kicab Akhbar Shu‘bah ibn al-Hajjaj); about one hundred 
leaves. Cancellation of Contracts (Kitab Naskh al-Uhiid)}; abont two 


hundred leaves, addcessed to the judges. 


He had many books about the sawad**! which he started to write 
and among which there were: 
Essences of Poetry (Kitab An‘an al-Shi‘r), about praise and satire, glory 
and generosity.2°? Traditions about the Gencrous (Kitab Akhbar al- 
Ajwid). Descriptions (Qualities) (Kitab al-Awsif). Metaphors (Alle- 
gories) (Kitab al-Tashbihat). 


From the sources written in his own handwriting there have come 
down to us more than twenty thousand leaves. 


Tbn al~ Tustari?™ 

He was Sa‘id ibn Ibrahim ibn al-Tustari, surnamed Abii al- 
Husayn, a Christian living near the present timé. Both he and his 
father worked for the Bani al-Furit?% He adhered to rhymed 
prose in his writings. Among his books there were: 


The Shortened and the Lengthened, according to alphabetical sequence: 
Masculine and Feminine, according to the same sequences Epistles, 
about the invasions, according to this sequence; his collected epistles 
about cach skill of his workmanship. 


Ibn Hajib al-Nu‘man 
He was Abii al-Husayn.al-Nu‘min ibn “Abd Allih, the secretary. 
Abi al-Husayn was one of the unique men of the period for virtue, 


%1 Although the word sawdd as a rule referred to central and southern ‘Iraq, here 
it may mean “the populace” or “environs.” This paragraph is not found in the 
Fliigel edition. 

2 Io the original the word &ifab is omitted before some of the titles, but it is 
understood. 

a The Beatty MS gives al-Tushtari, which is evidently an error. Yaqut, Geog., 
I, 847, includes Tustar, but does not mention Tushtac, 

4 The Bani al-Furat were members of the family of the famous vizier Ibn 
al~Furdt, 

#5 A marginal note in the Beatty MS has Abii al-Hajib. Flligel has “‘Abd al-“Aziz 
ibn Ibrihim, whose father was Haji al-Nu‘'min Abii ‘Abd Aliih.” 
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genius, and knowledge of writing in government offices. During 
the days of Mu‘izz al-Dawlah he was in charge of the Bureau of 
al-Sawad. No library of books has been seen that was better than 
his collection, for it contained every book, either by itself or in a 
compilation, each one written in the handwriting of the scholar 
concerned, He died —--—. Among his books there were: 





Poems of the Secretaries; Traditions of Women, known as the book of 
Ibn al-Dukkani; Intoxication of Daytime (Odor of the Day), about 
neighborhood traditions;2°* Youth; Negligence (Hazard) and Gathering 
of Flowers; The Courtesy of Superiors, in Office and Retired. 


Al-Sabi Abii Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Hilal ibn Ibrahim ibn Hartn 

He was a writer of correspondence, a master of literary style, a 
poet, a scholar of geometry, and a man engrossed in developing 
writing, literary style, and poetry. His birth was after the year three 
hundred and twenty [A.D. 932] and he died before three hundred 
and eighty [a.p. 990].2°”? He wrote: 
Anthology of Epistles, written as late as this our own time—about a 
thousand pages; traditions of his family and the children of his father, 
which he wrote for some of his children: The Government of the Bani 
Buwayh, Traditions of the Daylam, and the Beginning of Their Rule, 
known as “Al-Taji’”’ and “Al-“Adudi” ;2°° Missives of al-Sharif'al-Radi 
Muhammad ibn al-Husayn al-Miissawi, [surnamed] Abii al-Hasan; 
Anthology of Poetry. 


Al-Muhallabi Abi Muhammad al-Hasan ibn Muhammad 

He was the vizier of Mu‘izz al-Dawlah,?® a poet, a master of 
literary style, the best of the period during his time. He died 
Among his books there were: 





Epistles and Edicts; a collection of his poems, which were only a few. 


26 This title and the one which follows are lacking in the Beatty MS. 

207 This sentence is not in the Beatty MS, which must have been copied before 
A.D. 990, or based on the original written before that time. 

208 ‘Kor Buwayh and Daylam, see Hitti, Arabs, p. 470. Al-taji signifies “the 
crowned” and the second title honors the chief “Adud al-Dawlah. The two titles 
following are not found in the Beatty MS. Al-Sharif al-Radi died A.p. 998/99, after 
the death of al-Nadim. 

209 The name Mu‘izz al-Dawlah and the mention of a collection of poems are 
in the Fliigel edition, but not the Beatty MS. 
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Ibn al-"Amid 
He was Abi al-Fadl. He wrote: 


Collection of Epistles; The Method, about eloquent literary styles.21° 


Al-Sahib Abt al-Qasim ibn ‘Abbad 

He was unique in his time, singled out during his period for 
eloquence of literary style, clarity, and poctry. Among his books 
there were: 


Collection of Epistles; Sufficiency, about epistles; Al-Zaydiyah; Feasts 
and the Excellencies of al-Nawriiz (New Year’s). 


Another Group 


Hafsuwayh 

His name was and he was the grandfather of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
al-‘Asjadi al-Mariizi the poet. From what his mother said he used 
to quote “ as if you were from the womb of a mixed breed 
(dispersed), except for the mother of Father Adam.”#!2, He was one 
of the excellent tax officials, superior in his profession and the first to 
compose a book about the land tax. Among his books there were: 


Land Tax (Al-Kharaj); Epistles. 








Ibn “Abd al-Karim 

His name was Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Karim ibn 
Abi Sahl al-Ahwal, surnamed Abii al-‘Abbas. He was one of the 
outstanding and excellent men among the secretaries, well informed 
about the administration of the land tax and more capable in connec- 
tion with that type of work than the other men of his time. He 
died during the year two hundred and seventy [a.p. 883/84]. 
Among his books there was Land Tax (Al-Khardj). 


210 This title is not in the Beatty MS. 

214 This sentence and the list of books are in Fliigel, but not the Beatty MS. 

212 The quotation is not in Fliigel and a note on the margin of the Beatty MS 
says that this account is not in the penmanship of the author. The quotation lacks 
some words and is a joke, impossible to translate with certainty. The Beatty MS 
lacks the title Epistles. 
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Ibn al-Mashitah 

He was Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn al-Hasan, nicknamed Ibn al- 
Mashitah by the persons whom he treated harshly.248 He lived near 
our own time and was skillful and outstanding in connection with 
finances and the administration of the land tax. Among his books 
there were: 


Answer of the Stubborn; The Excellent Book about the Land Tax 
(al-Kharaj); Instruction about Certain Consultations, which I have seen, 
written in his own handwriting. 


Ibn Bashshar 

Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Sulayman ibn Bashshar was the 
secretary and teacher of Abi “Abd Allah al-Kifi, the vizier. He 
was one of the secretaries who excelled in eloquent literary style and 
professional skill. Among his books there were: 


The large book, Land Tax (Al-Kharaj), a rough copy of which I saw 
written in his own handwriting—about one thousand leaves; Drink 
(Wine) and Court Companionship, written in his own handwriting. 


‘Abd Allah ibn Hammad ibn Marwan, the Secretary 

I know nothing more about his life. Among his books there was 
The Meaning of White Hair, Its Refinements, the Excellency of Its Hues, 
the Arrangement of Its Front Parts, What Is Said about It in Prose and 
Poetry, and the Dyes. 


Another Secretary 

He was known as Ya‘qiib ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ali. Among his 
books there was Dyes, the Reproach of White Hair, and Praise of 
Youth. 


Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Ali ibn Khiyar, the Secretary 
Among his books there was Land Tax (Al-Khardj). 


113 This nickname meant “son of the woman hairdresser.” He was not as cruel 
as other officials, but evidently used harsh methods of collecting taxes, as the title 
of his book Answer of the Stubborn suggests. 
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Ibn Surayj*4 

He is of our time, living in this our age. His name is Ishaq ibn 
Yahya ibn Surayj the Christian, surnamed Abii al-Husayn. He has 
an excellent knowledge of the government departments, supervision 
of public works, and the administration of the land tax. He is also 
preeminent and knowledgeable in the study of the stars. His 
birth was during the year three hundred [a-p. 912/13], during 
Sha‘bin [the eighth Muslim month]. Among his books there are: 


The large book, The Land T’ax (Al-Kharaj), which he divided into two 
sections and six stages; the small book, The Technique of the Land Tax; 
The Work of Consultation in an Audience [presence of a high official] ; 
Interpretation of the Ordinances about Births, about one hundred 
pages; Gatherings Together of History, which he collected. 


Another Group 


Bah 

He was Abii ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn “Abd Allah ibn Ghalib 
al-Isbahani, whose nickname was Bah. He was a master of literary 
style, a writer of correspondence, and a secretary, who was called 

Bah” because he said in one of his verses: “He revealed (bah) 
what was in the soul, making it known.” 

He came to Baghdad, where he stayed with al-Nighyani, the 
secretary, for whose children he composed his book about epistles. 
Among his books there were: 


Collection of Epistles, in eight sections. He wrote an additional ninth, 
which he called The Book of Correlating Prose and Poetry; Al-Tawsikh 
wa-al-Tarshih, about some of the dualists among the Shu‘ibiyah;?!® 
Oratory and Eloquence; Poverty (Al-Faqr). 


214 This man should be compared with Abi al-Husayn Ishaq ibn Surayj, As his 
son’s name was al-Husayn, the family must have become converted to Islam. 

215 "The Fliigel version has “‘grammar”’ (al-nahw), but the Beatty MS clearly gives 
the word for “‘stars’* (al-nujum). 

"16 This title is given as it is written in the Beatty MS, perhaps meaning, ‘Fouling 
and Administering Well.” But the first word is perhaps meant to be al-tawshih 
(“arranging verses”) or al-tawshij (‘‘binding together”), while the last word may 
mean “rearing” or “educating.” The word “‘dualists” is taken from the Beatty MS, 
which differs from the Fliigel text. The term seems to be logical, as there were 
many Manichaeans and Zoroastrians among the Shu‘ibiyah, or non-Arabs. The 
Beatty MS gives Al-Figar for the last title, which is very likely an error, 
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Abii Muslim 

He was Muhammad ibn Muslim ibn Bahr al-Isbahani, a secretary, 
writer of correspondence, master of literary style, theologian, and 
debator. Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa used to have connections with- 
him, and desired his company. Among his books there were: 


A Collection of Explanations for the Interpretation of the Revelation 
According to the School of Thought of the Mu'tazilah, about exegesis 
of the Qur’an—a large book;*!” a collection of his epistles. 


Ibn Tabataba al-‘Alawi 
He is mentioned in connection with poetry and the poets. Among 
his books there were: 


Support of the Exalted; Standards (Examining) of Poetry; Poetry and 
the Poets, his selections} an anthology of his poctry.21® 


Al-Diymarti 

His name was -. Diymart is in the region of Isbahan. He 
was a master of literary style, an author, and a grammarian, among 
whose books there was Training of Character. 





Ibn Abi al-Awadhil 
He was . Among his books there was Excellence and 
Eloquence. 





Abi al-Husayn Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Isbahani al-Diymarti 
Among his books there were: 
The Faults of Thagif and the Rest of the Arabs; Al-Hamiasah.*1® 


‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Is al-Hamadhani 

He was the secretary of Bakr ibn “Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Abi Dulaf. He 
was a poet and secretary, among whose books there was Pronuncia- 
tions (Dialects). 


412 The Beatty MS omits “a large book.” 

218 The anthology is not mentioned in the Beatty MS. 

219 For the Thagif Tribe, see ““Thakif,” Enc, Islam, IV, 734. Al-Hamasah is omitted 
by the Beatty MS. It means “valor” and is often used as the title of an anthology of 
poetry, 
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Ibn ‘Abdakan 

His name was Muhammad and he was a secretary of the 
Tilin family. He was eloquent, a writer of correspondence, and a 
master of literary style, who wrote a large collection of epistles. 





Ibn Abi al-Baghl 

His name was Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Yahya ibn Abi al- 
Baghl, surnamed Abi al-Husayn.”° He was summoned from 
Isbahan to be promoted to act as vizier during the days of al- 
Mugtadir. He was eloquent, a writer of correspondence, and a 
master of literary style, one of the people of Marwan.2 He was 
also a poet of excellent quality, with natural talent, who wrote a 
collection of epistles. His epistles were about the conquest of 
al-Basrah.222 


Muhammad ibn al-Qasim al-Karkhi?®* 

He was one of the secretaries who were transferred to the vizierate. 
He was a writer of correspondence and a master of literary style, 
who wrote: 


Anthology of Epistles; Anthology of Poetry. 


Al-Bahath ‘an Mi'yas™4 

His name was Muhammad ibn Sahl ibn al-Marzuban al-Karkhi, 
surnamed Abi Mansiir. He was one of the people of al-Karkh and 
one of the masters of eloquence and literary style. A man who saw 
him told me that he had a paralyzed hand.#> Among his books 
there was The Limit of Perfection (Al-Muntahi fi al-Kamal), com- 
prising twelve books (chapters), which were: 


220 The Fliigel text does not give “Ahmad ibn.” The translation follows the Beatty 
MS. A father and a son have probably been confused. See Ibn Abi al-Baghl for the 
members of this family. 

231 Fliigel has al-marwat, but al-Marwa4n, a part of Marw (Merv), seems to be the 
word meant. 

222 ‘The reference to his epistles 1s not found in the Beatty MS. 

223 Fliigel gives al-Maqsam instead of al-Karkhi. The second title is lacking in 
the Beatty MS. 

224 The name means “searching for the difficult in learning,” and is given in the 
Beatty MS. Fliigel has a different form, almost certainly incorrect. 

225 In the Fliigel edition, this statement is given incorrectly. 
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Praise of Culture; Description of Rhetoric (Eloquence); Prayer and 

Glorification;s Passionate Love and Separation; Love of Fatherlands; 
~ongratulations and Consolation; Hope and the Hoped-For; Yonthful 

Amatory Praises and. Bescechings; Praise and Blame; Apologies (Ex- 

cuses); Pronunciations (Dialects}: Values of the Governmicnt. 


Abii Sa‘id “Abd al-Rahmin ibn Ahmad al-Isbahaini?* 
He wrote Epistles. 


Al-Abhari al-Isbahani 
Nothing more is known about him [except that] among his 
books there were: 


Formation of Literary Style; Training of the Secretary; The Court 
Companion #% 


Al-Jayhani 

He was Abii ‘Abd Alkih Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Nasr 
al-Jayhani, the secretary, vizier of the lord of Khurisin , among 
whose books there were: 
Roadways and Kingdoms; Usage of Examples of Writing the Contracts 
of the Caliphs and Governors;##* Additions to the book of al-Nashi 
about discourses;° Epistles. 


Abii Zayd al-Balkhi 

His name was Ahmad ibu Sahl and he was distinguished i connec- 
tion with both ancient and modern sciences. In his compositions and 
compilations he followed the usage of the philosophers, but, as he 
resembled the men of letters and was closest to them, Ihave included 
him in this section of the book. 


#2@ The Beatty MS has Abii Sa‘d instead of Abii Said. The translation follows 
Fliigel, which is probably correct. ‘The Beatty MS, however, corrects Fliigel by 
giving Al-Abhari as a separate heading rather than running it into the preceding 
paragraph. 

az” Lase title not in the Beatty MS, 

a%@ "The translation follows what seems to be indicated in the Beatty MS. The 
Fliigel edition varies. 

#2 The Fliigel edition is garbled, but the Beatty MS clearly gives al-Nashi, 
although which one of the men with this name is not explained. The final title is 
not in the Beatty MS. 
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le is said of Aba Zayd that he said: 


Al-dusayn ibn ‘Ali al-Marwarriidhi, the brother of Su‘fiik, used to conduct 
familiar and continuous prayers for me, but when I dictated my book 
about investigation by methods of interpretation, he discontinued these 
{prayers}! for me, Then Abii ‘Ali° al-Jayhini, the vizier of Nasr ibn 
Ahmad, had slave girls with whom he used to favor me, but when I 
dictated my book Offerings and Sacrifices, he withheld then: from me. 


Al-Husayn [al-Marwarriidhi] was a Qarmati, al-Jayhani a 
dualist, and Abii Zayd was accused of heresy. But it has been 
related that al-Balkhi™ said, “This man,” meaning Abii Zayd, “‘is 
suffering an injustice, for he is a believer in the oneness [of Allah]. 
I know it from other people and also because I was brought up with 
him, Although it [heresy] might have come from logic, we studied 
logic together and thanks be to Allah did not become heretics.” 

Among the books of Abii Zayd there were 


The Ordinances of Religions; The Categories (Divisions) of the Sciences; 
Choice of Conduct (Choice of Journeys); the large book, Politics; the 
small book, Politics; Perfection of the Faith ;* Excellency of the Art of 
Writing; Advantages of Bodies and Sonls;*4 The Names of Allah, 
Exalted and Sublime, and His Attributes; The Making of Poctry; The 
Excellency of the Science (Knowledge} of Historical Traditions; Names, 

Surnaines, and Nicknames; Names of Things; Grammar and Conjuga- 
tion; The Picture and the Pictured; his epistle about the definitions 
(limits) of philosophy; What Is Correct about Judgments of the Stars; 
Refiutation of the Worshippers of Idols; Excellence of the Mathematical 
Sciences; abont divulging®® the sciences of philosophy; Offerings and 
Sactifices; Infallibilicy of the Prophets, for Whom May There Be 
Peace, 


ase “Al? may be a mistake, as he is usually called Abii ‘Abd Allih. 

#81 This was probably Muhammad ibn al-Fad] ibn ak-‘Abbis al-Balkhi, who died 
in A.D. 931, three years before the death of Aba Zayd al-Balkhi. 

a8 ‘The list given here should be compared with Yaqit, Irshdd, VI (1), 141-44. 

#8 See Yaqiit, Irshad, V1 (1), 149 bottom. There is a note on the margin of the 
Beatry MS implying that this was sn explanation of the perfection of religion. 

204 “Yagiit, Irshad, Vi (1), 142 1 7, adds, “known as The Two Discourses.” 

®5 Fliigel gives ifshd (“divulging”), Yaqit agsdm (“dividing”), and the Beatty MS 
igtina (“acquiring”) 

*%¢ The pious phrase is not found in the Beatty MS, 
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Arrangement of the Qur’in; Qawéari' al-Qur’an;#87 The Bold and 
Those Devoted to God (Al-Futtak wa-al-Nussak); a book in which he 
collected what was difficult to understand among the strange things in 
the Qur'an; about how the “‘Siirah al-Hamd’’** is representative of the 
Qur'an as a whole; Replies of 8* Abii al-Qasim al-Ka‘bi; Rarities among 
Various Sciences (Rarities in Various Forms); Replies of the People of 
Persia; Explanation of the Figures in the Book, “Heaven and the 
World,” by Abii Ja‘far al-Khazin; Replies of Abi ‘Ali ibn Abi Bakr ibn 
al-Muzaffar, known as Ibn Muhtaj; Replies of Abii Ishaq al-Mu’addab 
[Ibrahim al-Harbi]; Verbal Nouns (Origins); Replies to the Questions 
of Abii al-Fadl al-Sukkari; Chess and Backgammon; The Superiority 
of Makkah over Other Places; Reply of the Epistle of Abi ‘Ali ibn 
al-Munir al-Ziyddi; Awakening of the Secretaries;#4° the large book, 
Investigation of Interpretations; the clarifying epistle to the person 
reproached ;! his epistle praising the profession of the warraq; his will 
(testament). 


Al-Bushi* 

He was Abii al-Qasim —_——, Although I never saw any book 
of his, information was given to me by Abii ‘Ali ibn Sawwar,2” 
the secretary, to whom may Allah show mercy, who established the 
library of the endowment (al-waqf) at al-Basrah, and who was 
devoted to the sciences and strong in his passion for them. He told 
me, “There are some of his [al-Bushi’s] books in my library at 
al-Basrah.” 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: I am doubtful 
about “‘al-Bushi”; is it written with a shin (sh) or a sin (s)? “Bust” 
is known to be a place in Sijistan, but we do not know “Bush.” 
That which made Abi “Ali [ibn Sawwar] feel that the pronunciation 


287 Verses recited for protection against men and demons. 

288 The opening siirah of the Qur'an. 

239 ‘The phrases translated as “replies of” may really refer to the replies of al-Balkhi 
in his disputes with other authors, in which case “replies to” would be the accurate 
translation. 

240 The words given both in Fliigel and the Beatty MS are not entirely clear. 

#41 The word translated as “‘clarifying” is al-salifah, which usually means “pre- 
vious” or ‘‘former.” 

242 In the Fliigel edition the heading is “Al-Busti.” 

243 The Beatty MS spells the name as Suwar (meaning “cavalier”). 
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was with shin (sh) was the dotting [of the consonants]. We shall 
inquire about this man and his books and, if Allah so wills, make a 
supplement to his section. Abi ‘Ali said that his books were: 
Trees and Plants; Description of the Climate of Jarjan; his reply about 
the antiquity of the world; The Weakness of a Double-Faced Vizier? 
Preservation of Learning and Control of the Soul; his epistle about the 
ordinances of the principal organ of man’s body. 


Hamzah ibn al-Hasan 

He was from the people of Isbahan, a man of letters and an author, 
among whose books there were; 
Ishahin and Its Historical Traditions; Similitudes (Allegories); Kinds of 
Prayer; Mispronouncing (Al-Tashif); Examples of Af‘ala, into which 
both poetry and prose are introduced ;#5 Examples Derived from Proofs 
of Poetry; Information about al-Mushif;?4* Fpistles; Mtlustrations, about 
tidings of joy. 


Hukmwayh ibn ‘Abdis 
He was from the region of the Mountain (al-Jabal). Nothing 
more is known about his life. Among his books there were: 


Unusual Expressions (Al-Shaw2rid) in the Epistles; Literary Pursuits. 


Samakah 
He was the teacher of Ibn al~Amid and his name was Muhammad 


ibn “Ali ibn Sa‘id. Among his books there was Historical Traditions 
of the “Abbasids. 


Kushajim*4" 
He was Abi al-Fath Mahmud ibn al-Husayn, whose literary 
work and poetry are famous. Among his books there were: 


The Training of a Court Companion; Epistles; an anthology of his 
poetry. 


4 See Yaqiit, Geog., I, 612, for Bust; p. 628 for Busht near Nisibir. No place 
called Bush is mentioned. 

45 Af‘ala is a verb form. This title and the four which follow are not in the 
Beatty MS. 

246 Al-Mushif means a “‘written book,” but is as a rule used for the Qur’an, as is 
evidently the case in this title. 

*47 The paragraph about Kushajim is in the Fliigel edition, but not the Beatty MS. 
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Khushkandnjah, tle Secretary 

He was from among the people of Baghdad, but spent most of 
his life at al-Raggah and then moved to al-Mawsil. His name was 
‘Ali ibn Wasif. The meaning of the name ‘Ali was derived by the 
language authorities.“® He composed a number of books, which 
‘Abdan, the chief of the Isma‘iliyah, attributed to himself. He was 
friendly and agreeable to me. He died at al-Mawsil, a Shii.™ 
Among his books there was Explaining and Making Straight, about 
the institution of the land tax (al-kharaj) aud its usages. 


His Son, Abii al-Hasan Ahmad ibn ‘Ali 

He was a secretary, poet, and master of literary style. He died in 
the City of Peace | Baghdad], there bcing among his books: 
Prose Joined to Verse {Prose Connected in Sequence); The Production 
of Literary Style (The Art of Rhetoric); Benefits; an anthology of 
his poetry, 


Ibn Kathir al-Alwazi 
He was Abii Bakr Ahmad ibn Muhamunad ibn al-Fadl. Among 
his books there was Virtues of the Secretaries. 


Abii Nanlah al-Numayli 

He was also called al-Namli, but we know nothing about his 
life. Among his books there was Precious Things (Al-Shudhiir), 
about the counseling of the caliphs and governors (umard’). 


48 The Fliigel text apparently confuses this phrase and the Beatty MS does not 
make clear exactly what the author meant, Literally the passage is “His name was 
‘Ali from the masters of literary style in its meaning” 

me “A ShiG” ts not in the Beatty MS. 

a6¢ ‘This paragraph with its list of book titles is given very clearly in the Beatty MS 
but badly confused in the Fliigel version. The Beatey MS does not mention the 
anthology of his poetry, 

951 Fliigel has mandqib (“virtues”), which is probably correct. In the Beatty MS 
the only word which: at all fits the letters is muta’ wik (‘defective’), 


In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 
The Third Section of the Third Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of 
the books which they composed, including accounts of the court companions, 

associates, men of letters, singers, buffoons, slap-takers, and jesters, with 
the names of their books. 


Account of Ishaq ibn Ibrahim al-Matsili, His Father and Family 

Ibrahim was born during the year one hundred and twenty-five 
[a.p. 742/43]. He was Ibrahim ibn Maymiin [al-Mawsili]. May- 
miin’s uame was Mahan, but they changed it to Maymiin. Abii 
al-Fadl Hammad ibn Ishaq said, “My father gave me the genealogy 
of my grandfather Ibrahim, saying that he was Ibrahim ibn Mahan 
ibn 1 Bahman (Bahman) ibn Nusk.’”? 

azid al-Muhaliabi said, “Ishaq told me, “We are Persians from 
among the people of Arrajin. Our protégés (patrons) are the 
Hanzalah, who have lands among us!’ But still he was called 
al-Mawsili,’* 

Al-Sili# said, “Ishq ibn Ibrahim had as sons Hamid, Hammdd, 
Ahmad, Hamid, Ibrahim, and Fadl. Aniong the offspring of Ibrahim 
al-Mavwsili the only singers were Ishaq and Tayyab.’”6 

1 This passage gives a good idea of the men who provided companionship, 
counsel, culture, nuusic¢, and amusement for the culer, For thesc categorics of persons 
attending at the court, see the Glossary, 

* ‘The Filigel edition omits “my father.” 

* Fliiget has Arrajin, an area south of Shiriz, whereas the Beatty MS has Arkin, 
probably an crror. See Yaqiit, Geog., 1, 194, 210. For Yanzalah, see “Hanyzala,” 
Enc. Ista, H, 261. 

4 Probably ibraftin ibn al-“Abbas, rather than al~Sali described im the Biog. Index. 


5 Ishag ibn Ibrahim was also Abi: Muhammad, but this first-born son must bave 
died in childhood. 
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Ibrahim was born during the year one hundred and twenty-five 
[A.D. 742/43] and he died at Baghdad in the year one hundred and 
eighty-eight [a.p. 804], when he was sixty-four years old. Ishaq 
was born during the year one hundred and fifty [a.p. 767/68] and 
died in the year two hundred and thirty-five [a.p. 849/50], when his. 
age was eighty-five. He was Ishaq ibn Ibrahim ibn Mahan ibn 
Bahman ibn Nusk,* whose origin was in Persia, but he fled from the 
oppressive taxation imposed upon him by the Bani Umayyah, 
coming to al-Kufah, where he dwelt among the Banii Darim.’ 

Ishaq used to say, “I do not want to die until the month of 
Ramadan goes by, so that I can profit by observing its fast and it [my 
death] will be when my balance is favorable.”* It is said that he 
fasted for some days at the start and, if the fast was not observed on 
any day, he gave a hundred gold coins (s., dinar) as alms. At the 
end, his illness became so serious that he could not endure the fast. 
The illness resulted from a purge given to him, Idris ibn Abi 
Hafsah composed an elegy for him, saying: 


May Allah, oh, [bn al-Mawsili,. with a shower 

Of rain, water the tomb in which thou art a sojourner. 
Gone thou hast, making the noble lonely and fearful; 
No wonder an intimate weeps over thee!® 


Ishaq was a quoter of poetry and great deeds. He met with the 
Arabian masters of literary style, both men and women, who when 
they entered the sultan’s presence sought him out, remaining with 
him. He was also a poet who was skilled in the art of singing and 
trained in many sciences. He gained his livelihood from the sultan’s 
multitude of gifts honoring his perfection and superiority. 


6 Khallikan, I, 20 gives Nusk and the Beatty MS has Nusak; sce Spiegel in 
ZDMG, IX (1855), 191. 

” As Ishaq lived after the end of the Umayyad regime, the last part of the sentence, 
“whose origin . . « among the Bani Darim,” probably refers to his grandfather. 
For the Bani Darim, see Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 37. 

® The Beatty MS has mizani (“my balance,” “my scales”), which evidently refers 
to weighing the soul on the Day of Judgment. Fliigel gives mabarrati. 

® This passage refers to the last month of the life of Ishaq, which was during 
Ramadin, when pious Muslims gain special merit by fasting, acts of charity, and 
studying the Qur’an. Compare the rendering of the poem with Isbahini, Aghani, 
Part V, p. 130 top, which has a different wording. 
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The literary works which he himself composed were the follow- 
ing, not counting Kitab al-Aghani al-Kabir (The Great Book of 
Songs) about which there was a disagreement, the circumstances of 
which we are going to explain: 


His songs, which he sang; Traditions of Azzat al-Mayla’; Songs of 
Ma‘bad: Traditions of Hammad ‘Ajrad; Traditions of Hunayn al-Hiri;! 
Traditions of Dh al-Rummah; Traditions of Tuways: Traditions about 
the Singers of Makkah; Traditions of Sa‘id ibn Misjah; Traditions of 
al-Dallal,; ‘Traditions of Muhammad ibn ‘A’ishah; ‘Traditions of al- 
Abjar;® Traditions of Ibn Sahib al-Wadii'; Selections from the Songs 
[Addressed] to al-Wathig; Observations and Indications; Drinks, in 
which he quoted from al-‘Abbas ibn Ma‘an, Ibn al-Jassds, and Hammad 
ibn Maysarah.18 


Legacies of the Learned; Jewels of Speech (Al-Kalam): Al-Rags 
wa-al-Zafn [types of dancing]; Melodious Singing and Cadence;* 
Light-Footed (Al-Hadhlabin); Epistle to ‘Afi ibn Hisham; Qiy4n al- 
Hijaz;!5 Al-Qiyan; Selected Rare Forms; Traditions and Rare Forms;1® 
Court Companions;!? Convivial Pleasantries! Intimate Association of 
Brothers and Evening Conversation of Close Friends; Traditions of Ma‘bad 
and Ibn Surayj and Their Songs; Traditions of al-Gharid; Preference 
for Poetry and a Refutation of He Who Forbids It and Opposes It. 


Information about Kitab al-Aghani al-Kabir (The Great Book of 
Songs)!8 
I read what was written in the handwriting of Abi al-Hasan ‘Ali 
ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ubayd ibn al-Zubayr al-Kifi al-Asadi: 


10 Fliigel has al-Khayri instead of al-Hiri, evidently an error, 

11 This title is given incorrectly in the Fliigel version. 

18 The Beatty MS has al-Abkhar, which is a mistake. The Fliigel version gives 
the next title incorrectly, 

18 The Fliigel text incorrectly combines the first two names as one. The title 
which follows, Legacies of the Learned, is not in the Beatty MS. 

14 The translation of this title and the following follows the Beatty MS, which 
differs from Fliigel. 

15 Qiydn here almost certainly refers to slave girls trained to sing and dance. 
Al-Hijaz is the holy land of Arabia. 

16 Fliigel gives “selections” instead of “traditions.” 

17 This title and the ones which follow are not in the Beatty MS. 

18 Fliigel includes this title in the list of books above. The Beatty MS has a 
separate heading. 
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Fadl ibn Muhammad al-Yazidi related to me saying, “I was at the home 
of Ishaq [Abi Muhammad] ibn Ibrahim al-Mawsili when a man came 
to him saying, ‘Oh, Abii Muhammad, give me Kitab al-Aghani.’ Then 
he [Ishaq ibn Ibrahim al-Mawsili] replied, ‘Which book, the one which 
I myself composed, or the one composed for me?’ By the’one he himself 
composed, he had in mind the Book of Traditions about the Singers (Kitab 
Akhbar al-Mughanniyin), one by one, while the book compiled for him 
[referred to] the Great Book of Traditions about the Songs (Kitab Akhbar 
al-Aghani al-Kabir), which is in use by the public.” 


Another Statement about This Subject 
Abi al-Faraj al-Isbahani related to me, saying! 


Abii Bakr Muhammad ibn Khalaf Waki‘ told me, “I heard Hammad ibn 
Ishaq say, ‘My father never composed this book, that 1s, Kitab a-Aghani 
al-Kabir, and never saw it. The proof of this is that most of its poems 
attributed [to my father] have been collected from traditions about them 
and from what has been sung from them as late as this our own time. 
Furthermore, most of the genealogies of the singers are erroneous. What 
my father did compile from the collections of their songs points to the 
falsity of this book. For truly a warraq of my father’s wrote it after his 
death, except for “‘Al-Rukhsah,”?!® which is the first part of the book 
and which my father did compose. All of its traditions, however, are 
from our quotations,’” 


Abii al-Faraj also said to me: 


I heard this from Abit Bakr Waki‘ as a statement, which I memorized, 
but putting it into words I may add or subtract something. Moreover, 
Jahzah told me that he knows the warraq who wrote it, his namé being 
Sandi ibn ‘Ali. His shop is at Tag al-Zibl (the Dung Arch) and he served 
as a warraq for Ishaq [al-Mawsili]. He and a partner who was with him 
agreed about writing it. This book was known in former times as 
Kitab al-Sarah (Book of the Best).2° It has eleven sections, each section 
being called by its beginning |line]* The first section of the book is 
“‘Al-Rukhsah,” which is the composition of Ishaq, about which there is 
no doubt or disagreement. 


19 Here rukhsah, probably meaning “indulgence,” very likely implies that although 
singing was not encouraged by religion, it was granted indulgence by God. 

20 Perhaps this title is meant to be Kitab al-Shudah (“Book of Singing”’ or “Book 
of Chanting Songs”). 
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Order of the Sections of the Book [Kitab al-Aghani al-Kabir], 
Quoted until the Present Time 


First:#4 Passion I plucked from her as a child, 

And her love did not cease in strength to grow and increase. 
Second: I do not bear the ancient grudge against them, 

For the chief of the people is not one who harbors malice. 
Third; Spend some time with Zaynab, for he has ransomed the riders. 

Little will there be of condolence, if tomorrow is the move. 
Fourth! Stop, let us weep for the memory of a beloved, 

And an abode at the bottom of the sands between al-Dakhil 

and Hawmal.?8 

Fifth: | Has he complained because®* wealth comes and goes, 

What remains of wealth being tradition and remembrance? 
Sixth: | Oh, mistress of the camel litter, bend towards us, 

For if thou dost not do so, wrong wilt thou do. 
Seventh: Oh, dwelling of ‘Atikah, where free I am from concern for 

the enemy 

And where my heart is in safe keeping. 
Eighth. Passion your inflamed soul has aroused: 

In the early morn at Tiidih, behold the camel litters. 
Ninth: For thou art as the night, which overtakes me, 

As though I imagined that the road from you was a highway. 
Tenth: Ifher people wronged her dwelling. 


Ishaq composed accounts of a group of poets. Among them there 
were: 


Traditions of Hassén [ibn Thabit]; Traditions of Dhi al-Rummah 
[Ghaylan ibn ‘Ugbah]; Traditions of al-Abwas [‘Abd Allah ibn Mu- 
hammad]; Traditions of Jamil [Abi ‘Amr ibn “Abd Allah]; Traditions 


21 This list of ten sections does not include “Al-Rukhsah,”’ mentioned above. 
On _p. $7 at the beginning of his volume, Fliigel gives a note on this passage. But it 
is based on his text, whereas the translation is from the Beatty MS, which differs 
in many details. For the connection of some of the following phrases and names 
with the poets Farazdaq and Jarir, see Qutaybah, Shi‘r, p. 288. This is a free trans- 
lation. 

22 For these desert names, also mentioned in a poem of Imru’ al-Qays, see Yaqiit, 
Geog., II,"$$9. 

#3 A more literal translation is “has he blamed that,” 

24 The camel litters were covered seats on the camel’s backs in which the 
women sat. 
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of Kuthayyir [ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmin]; Traditions of Nusayb [Abi al-~ 
Hajna’]; Traditions of ‘Agi! ibn ‘“Ullafah; Traditions of Ibn Harmah 
[Ibrahim ibn Ali] 


Hammad ibn Ishag [ibn Ibrahim al-Mawsili] 

[Ibrahim ibn al Abbas] al-Sili said, “Haminad was a man of 
letters, who quoted [poetry and traditions]. He shared with his 
father Ishaq much of what he heard. He also met the great men 
among his elders.2* We heard [lectures by] Abii ‘Ubaydah and al- 
Asma‘i aud composed books about literature, absorbing most of his 
father’s learning.” 

Another person said Hamm/iid was nicknamed “al-Barid” (the 

told One) aud Yahya ibn ‘Ali related, “I said to my father, “Why 

is Hammad called “al~Barid”’? He replied, “My sou, they have 
done him wrong. He used to sit by his father, Ishag, and Ishaq 
was like a kindled fire, brilliant with impulsiveness of tempera- 
ment.’ Hammad died ———-. Among his books there were: 


Drinks; Traditions of al-Hutay’ah; Traditions of Dhii al-Rummah; 
‘Urwah ibn Udbaynah; a selection of the songs of his grandfather, 
Ibrahim [al-Mawsili]; Traditions of Ru’bah [ibn “Abd Allah al-Ajjaj}; 
Traditions of “Ubayd Allah ibn Qays al-Rugayydt; Traditions of the 
Court Companions.*# 


Traditions about the Family of al-Munajjim, in. Order of Sequeuce 

The name of Abii Mansiir was Abin Husnus ibn Warid ibn Kad 
ibn Mahandadh Husnus ibn Fariikhzadh ibn Ashtad Ziyar ibn Meher 
Husnus ibn Yazdijird.?° 


25 ‘This title is not in the Beatty MS, 

*¢ This probably refers to persons who were authorities for Arabic poetry and 
literature, although they might also have been tribal chiefs, government officials, 
learned scholars, or the elderly men of his father’s acquaintance, 

27 The son was, therefore, called “the Cold One” because he seemed cold 
alongside his impulsive father. 

28 This last title is not in the Beatty MS. 

® It is impossible to know how to spell these Persian names, as the Arabic texts 
lack mtost of the vowel signs and are imperfect. In the Beatty MS there are yowel 
signs for Husnus, but no consonant points. The word ts therefore probably written 
incorrectly. The names ate mentioned in Khallikin, IV, 84-845, but are probably 
not accurate, 
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Yahyd his sou, srrnanied Abii ‘Ali, was a protégé of al-Ma’miin. 
At first he was associated with al-Fad! ibn Sahl, working on his 
hypothesis of the jud gments of the stars. Then, when the happening 
befell al-Fadl,2° al-Ma’miin chose him [Yahya], secking him for 
Islam. Whereupon, he became a Muslim under the patronage fof 
al-Ma'miin] and devoted himself to him. Yahya died when he was 
setting forth to Tarsus (Tarsiis}, and he was buried at Aleppo in the 
cemetery of the Quraysh, where there is an inscription on his grave. 
lis sons were Muhammad, ‘Ali, Said, and al~Hasan. 

Muhammad was highly cultivated, a master of litcrary style, 
eloquent in expression. He composed anthologies and famous 
traditions, there being among his works the Traditions of the Poets. 
He also understood singing and astrology. 

‘Al ibu Yahya becaine associated with Muhammad ibu Ishaq ibn 
Ibrahim al-Mus‘abi and later with al-Fath ibn Khaqan, for whom he 
made a library of learning.®* He transcribed for it [sections] from 
his own books and from things al-Fath asked hin to write, more 
than enough: to form a library of learning. He died during the last 
days of al-Mu‘tamid, being buried at Samarra. His sons were 
Ahmad Abii ‘Isa, ‘Abd Allah AbG al-Qasiin, Yahyd Abii Ahmad, 
and Hariin Abi ‘Abd Allah. Hariin wrote many books. 


Another Account of Them [the Family of al-Munajjim] 

Abii al-Hasaun “Afi ibn Yahya ibn Abi Mansiir al-Munajjim was a 
court companion of al-Mutawakkil and not only one of his intimate 
associates, but the forenrost among them. He was attached to him 
and the caliphs following him until the time of al-Mu‘tamid. He 
was a quoter of poems and traditions, as well as 2 good poet, who 
learned from Ishaq [al-Mawsilt], quoting him. As his work among 
the caliphs was outstanding, he sat among their kinsinen [leaders] 
aud they told him their secrets, entrusting lim with their news. He 
died during the year two hundred and seventy-five [a.p. 888/89]. 
Among his books there were: 

8 Al-Padi ibn Sahl, vizier of al~Ma’nitin, known for his interest in astrology as 
well as for his high government positions, was murdered in his bath at the age of 48. 
See Khallikan, Ui, 472~73. See Glossary for “judgments of the stars.” 


“Library of learning” (khizdnat al-hikenah) was probally a term derived fram 
the Bayt al-Hikmalhy, the famous library at Baghdad founded by al-Ma’smiin. 
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Poctry and Poets, Ancient and Islamic, in which he quoted Muhammad 
tbo Sallam [al-fumahi], Muhanunad ibn ‘Umar al-Jarjani, and others 


besides them; Traditions of Ishaq ibn Ibrahim fal-Mawsilf]; Cooked 
Food. 


His Son, Abii Ahmad Yahya ibn “Ali ibn Yahya ibn Abi Manstir™ 
He was born during the year two hundred and forty-one [A.p. 
855/56] and died on Monday night, the thirteenth night of the 
month of Rabi ‘al-Awwal [the thicd Muslim month} during the 
year three hundred [a.p. 912/13]. He was a court companion of 
al-Muwaffag atid the caliphs following him. Hc was also a theologian 
of the Mn'tazili school of thought and the author of many books. 
He had, moreover, a class (session), which was attended by (b-al- 
hadrah) a group of theologians. Among liis books there was Splendor 
(Al -Bahir}, about the traditions and poems of the pocts who lived 
during the two regimes [the Urnayyad and the “Abbasid]. He began 
with Bashshar, Ibn Harmah, Turayh [al-Thagafi], Ibn Mayyadah, 
Muslim [ibn Walid], Ishaq ibu Ibrahim [al-Mawsili], Aba Hiffan, 
and Yazid ibn al-Tathriyah. The last one he wrote about was 
Marwan ibn Abi Hafsah. He did not fish this [book], but his son, 
Abii al-Hasan Alwnad ibn Yahya ibn “Ali, did complete it, with the 
decision to add to his father’s book the lives of the modern poets. 
From among these he wrote about Abii Dulamah, Walibah ibn 
al-Hlubab, Yahya ibn Ziyad, Muti’ ibn Tyas, and AbG ‘Ali al-Basir. 


Abii al-Hasan Alumad ibn Yahya ibn “AlP* 

He was a theologian and an authority for the law according to 
the code of Abii Ja‘far al-Tabari. I saw a portion of a book by Abii 
Ja‘far about the law written in his handwriting. Abi al-Hasan 
also wrote books which he composed independently of previous 
works, among which there were: 


ee o « = + 4 € 
Traditions of his family and their genealogy in Persia; Consensus of 
Opinion, about the law according to the code of al-Tabari; Introduction 


23 The Beatty MS runs this heading into the text. The Fliigel text has only the 
words “Fis Son.” 

*3 The Arabic versions have no separate heading here. The Beatty MS does not 
give the full name as Flligel does. 

4 This sentence ts in the Beatry MS, but lacking in Fliigel. 
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to the Code of al-Tabari aud the Triumph of His School of Thoughr;* 
The Times (Seasons).** 


Abii ‘Abd Allah Hariin ibu ‘Ali ibn Yahya ibn Abi Mansiir®? 
He died during the year two hundred and eighty-cight [a.p. 
900/908], while he was still young. Among his books there were: 


The Distinguished (Al-Bari‘), which was a selection of the poctry of 
the modern*® poets, without commiont on them; Traditions of the Poets, 
a large book which he did not finish—the persons included in it were 
Bashshar, Abti al-‘Atdhiyah, and Abt: Nuwas; Women: What Fell to 
Them of Fame and Good Qualitics and What Was Said of Them in 
Poems and Beantiful Speech. 


Abii al-Hasan “Alt ibn Hariin ibn “Ali ibn Yahya 

We [al-Nadim|] have seen and heard him. He was a quoter [of 
poctry], a poct, nau of letters, master of literary style, theologian, 
man of good character, and the court companion of a number of 
caliphs. He said to me, “My birth was during the year seventy- 
seven [A.H. 277: A.D. 890/91]. He kept on dyeing fhis beard with 
henna] umtif he passed away during the year three hundred and 
fifty-rwo [A.p. 963/64] at the age of seventy-six® Among his 
books there were: 
The Month of Ramadan, which he wrote for [the Caliph] al--Radt; 
The Nawriiz and the Mihrajin;** Refitation of al-Khalil, in connection 
with “Prosody” (Al-‘Ariid);" his epistle about the difference between 
Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdi and Ishaq al-Mawsifi, with reference to singing; 
a book which he started about the genealogy of his kinsmen—he was 
writing it for al-Muhallabi, bat he never finished; Comprehensive 


8! Madithab is translated here as “code” and “school of thought,” rather chan as 
“sect,” which is a more usual rendering. 

#6 Probably referring to times of prayer or feasts; not in the Beatcy MS. 

av ‘This heading, and the three which follow, are made part of the text, rather 
than set off as separate headings, in the Beatty MS. 

88 "The pocts named as “modem”’ in the book Splendor (“ALBahir”) of Almad ibn 
Yahya ibn “All, begun by Abii Abmad Yahyd ibn ‘Ali, belong to the ¢i ighth and 
ninth centuries. This probably refers to this same group of poets. : 

3% Reckoned in lunar years, 

4® Persian feasts for New Year's and the September equinox, respectively. 

#1 A book on prosody by al-Khalil ibn Ahmad. 

4% Lis kinsmen were the family of al-~Munajjim. AlMuhallabi was Abi 
Muhamunad, the vizier of Mu‘izz al-Dawlah. 
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Statement (Al-Lafz al-Mushit), in refutation of a statement of al-Lagif—it 
is contradictory to a work of Abii al-Faraj al-Isbahaui, entitled “The 
Difference between the Free and the Slaves and Their Relative Worth.’ 


Abii ‘Isa Afwad ibn ‘Ali ibn Yahya 
He was one of their distinguished members, who lived earlier 


than ‘Ali ibn Harin, Among his books there was History of the 
Years of the World. 


Abii ‘Abd Allah aria ibn ‘Ali ibn Harin 

He was froni the stock of lis kinsmen and forefathers,“ a poet, 
man. of letters, and a man with a knowledge of singing. He was also 
skillful and eminent in theology. He was born during the year 
woman and died ——~-—. Among his books there was Selection of 
Songs,4$ 


The family of Hamdiin 

He was Hamdiin ibn Ismail ibn Da’iid the secretary, the first 
member of his family to be a court companion. His son, Ahmad 
ibn Hamdiin, quoted [others] and was a scholar of historical tradi- 
tions, quoting al-Adawi. Among his books there was Court Com- 
panions and Associates 


Abi Hiffan al-Mihzami 

Mention of him will be made in connection with a group of 
modern pocts. He was a scholar of historical traditions, who quoted 
[others] and was an author. Among his books there were: 


The Four, with traditions about the poets; The Art of Poetry, a large 
book, part of which I have seen. 


# For this title, given more accurately, see Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (5), 142 top. This 
book. of ‘Ali ibn Hariin is not in the Beatty MS but is included in the Fliigel text. 
Instead of “contradictory,” the Arabic m‘dradah may mean “complimentary,” 

4 ‘The Beatty MS gives what appears to be suni, which can be a plural form for 
sini (“years”). 

«’ The family of al-Munajjim. 

46 This title is not in the Beatty MS, 

® ‘This title also is not found in the Beatty MS, For the terms, sec the Glossary, 
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Yiinus al-Katib (the Seerctary) 

He was known as Yiinus the Singer, but was [really] Yéinus ibn 
Sulayman, surnamed. Abi Sulayman. He was from among the 
people of Persia, living until the “Abbasid Fegime. From. what was 
written in the handwriting of al-Sukkari, “He was one of the slaves, 
a slave of al-Z ubayr ibn alAwwim.’4® He wrote famous books 
about songs and singets, it even being said that Ibrahim [al-Mawsili] 
learned from him. Among his books there were: 


The Unique (Mujarrad) of Yinus; Al-Qiyan; Melodious Singing. 


Ibu Banah 

They called him “the son of Banah”’ after his mother. He was 
‘Amr ibn Mubammad ibn Sulayman ibn Rashid, a protégé of 
Yiisuf ibn “Umar al-Thaqafi. Banah was the daughter of Rawh, the 
secretary of Salamah al-Wasif. Among his books there was The 
Unique (Mujarrad) of “Amr ibn Banah. 

He was devoted to al-Mutawakkil, being on intimate terms with 
him. As he learned from Ishaq [al-Mawsili] and other [teachers], he 
was skilled in singing. He lived imtil the days of al-Mu‘tadid and, 
although his home was at Baghdad, at times he visited Samarri,*° 
He died during the year two hundred and seventy-cight [a.p. 


891/92}. 


Al-Sini 

His name was Hubaysh ibn Miisa®® and he was the author of the 
book of songs arranged in alphabetical order which he composed 
for al-Mutawakkil. In this book. he recorded things about the songs 
which were not mentioned by Ishiq [al-Mawsili] and ‘Amr ibn 


#4 In the Beatty MS this sentence is writtcn on the margin, but it is contained as 
part of the Fltigel texte. The word snavld has been translated “slave” rather thay 
“protégé” as Mas'idi, IV, 244, says that when he diced al-Zubayr left a thousand 
male and female slaves (abd). AL-Qiydn, the second tithe which follows below, refers 
to dlave girls trained to sing and dance. 

42 The caliphs lived at Simarra south of al-Mawsil from 836 to 892, Ibn Banak 
had singing girls of his own and probably took, thent to give private performances 
in different places. See Rosenthal, Alwmad B. at-Tayyib as-Sarahsi, p. 97, 

© Fliige] gives this man’s namte as Hasan ibn Miisa al~Nasbi. ‘The translation has 
been taken from the Beatty MS. It has been impossible to identify the individual in 
any other sources. 
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Banah. Moreover, from the names of the male and female singers 
of the Pre-Islimic and Islamic periods he mentioned all that was 
unusual and strange. He wrote: 


Book of Songs (Kitab al-Aghini), in alphabetical order; * Abstractions of 
the Singers (Spiritual Beings among the Singers, Mujarradat al- 
Mughanniyin). 


Abii Hashshishah 

His name was Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn Umayyah, surnamed Abii 
Ja far, He was a descendant of Abii Umayyah al-Katib.5! He was a 
tanbur player who was skilled in his art and from whom Jahzah 
believed that he learned [how to play]. He died . Among his 
books there were: 





The Illustrious Singer (the illustrious book, The Singer); Traditions of 
the Tanbur Players. 


Jahzah 

He was Abii al-Hasan Ahmad ibn Jafar ibn Miisa ibn Yahya 
ibn Khalid ibn Barmak, a poet and singer, with a genius for poetry, 
and skill in the art of singing to the tanbur. Well-trained and. 
excellent in expression, he met with scholars and quoters [of poems 
and traditions], learning from them. Facts about him are too well 
known. and self-evident to mention in our book, as he lived so 
close to our time. 

But in spite of what we have described in connection with him, 
he was far from having a moral character and was also foul[-minded]. 
In his religion, he did not have only some of the imperfections, but 
all of them. Abi al-Fath ibn al-Nahwi recited to me saying, 
“Jahzah recited to me about himself:5* 


51 The Arabic wording does not make it entirely clear whether al-katib (‘‘the 
secretary”) goes with Abii Hashshishah or Abii Umayyah. Fliigel’s index connects 
it with the latter name, which is probably correct, as a secretary was not likely to be 
a tanbur player. 

68 It is important to note that the Tonk MS begins with the following verse of 
poetry. 
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If I do not desire my mouth, to. water, 

Wine I make its substitute. 

And wine is [different] from saliva, 

For with heart aflame I keep on drinking,’’5® 


Jahzah died at Wasit, where he had gone to be with Abi Bakr 
ibn Ra'iq* during the year three hundred and twenty-six [a.p. 
937/38], because of illness with diarrhea. Among his books there 
were? 


The Delightful Book of Cooked Food; The Tanbur Players; Excel- 
lencies of Sikbaj;55 Al-Tarannum; what he+witnessed of al-Mu‘tamid; 
Speculations; what he collected from what the astrologers preserved and 
verified from among the predictions (Judgments). 


After the account about him [Jahzah] there should be the account 
of Qaris the Singer, but it comes seventeen leaves after this leaf, as 
the author of the book has arranged the sequence, so now we return 
to the famous singers.®¢ 


We Have Returned to the Famous Authors 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: If I record an 
author, [then as a rule] I mention following him someone who was 
associated with him and similar to him. If, however, someone’s 
turn is put off for an interval, so as to come after somebody else, 
whom I place before him, this is [due to] the method which I use 
in the book as a whole and it is Allah who by his mercy determines 
[the sequence]. 


53 For the word translated as “aflame,” Fliigel has a form of ghalil (“burning with 
love’’), whereas the Beatty and Tonk MSS have a form of ‘alil (‘‘distressed’’). 

6 The Beatty MS has “ibn Wathiq,” but Fliigel gives “ibn Ri’ig,” which is 
probably correct, as he was a high official at the time of the death of Jahzah. See 
Sabi, Wuzara’, p- 360. 

56 Sikbdj is a dish of meat, flour, and vinegar, Al-tarannum, which follows, means 
the modulation of the voice or of an instrument. It is given by the Beatty MS and 
is probably correct, although Fliigel has “Al-Nadim.” 

56 This last paragraph is in the Fliigel version but not in the Beatty MS. The last 
sentence of the paragraph says “‘we return to the famous singers,” but the heading 
which follows refers to famous authors. Either there is a mistake and the word 

“singers” was intended to be something different, or else the men listed in’ the 
following pages were singers as well as authors. The second-to-last account in this 
section of Al-Fihrist concerns al-Qaris. 
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Account of Ibn Abi Tahir 

He was Abii al-Fadl Ahmad ibn Abi Tahir, the name of Aba 
Tahir being Tayfur. Although he was the son of a family of govern- 
ment employees from Khurasin, he was born at Baghdad. Ja‘far 
ibn Hamdan, the author of the book Splendor (Al-Bahir), said, “He 
was first a teacher in a common school, but later did private work, 
being established at the Paper Workers’ Bazaar (Stiq al-Warragin) 
on the East Side.””®7 He went on to say, “I have never seen anyone 
who became known so quickly as he became known for compiling 
books and reciting poetry, most of which he corrupted. In fact, 
there never was anyone more stupid intellectually or more erroneous 
in pronunciation than he was. He once recited a poem for me, 
informing me about Ishaq ibn Ayyib, in which he made mistakes 
in about ten places. He was the most prone of men to steal a half 
or a third of a verse.” He continued, “This is what al-Buhturi told 
me about him, but at the same time he had a praiseworthy character, 
with a pleasant social manner, mellowed by maturity.” He was 
born during the year two hundred and four [A.D. 819/20], the year 
in which al-Ma’miin entered Baghdad from Khurasian,5® and he 
died during the year two hundred and eighty [A.p. 893/94]. Among 
his compiled books there were: 

Prose and Verse, in fourteen sections, thirteen of which are in the people’s 
hands; Plagiarisms of the Poets; Baghdad;5* Jewels; Composers;® 
Gifts; The Derivative Varying from That with Which It Is Associated 
(The Derivative Varying from What Is Familiar); Names of the Poets 
Who Were Forefathers (Foremost); Nicknames of the Poets and Who 
Was Known by a Surname and Who by His [True] Name; Adornments 
and Garments;*! The Known among the Poets; The Embellished; 

57 The Paper Workers’ Bazaar was a group of a hundred shops between the 
Harrani Arch and the Sarat Canal of Baghdad. See Le Strange, Baghdad, p. 92; Coke, 
Baghdad, p. 63. 

58 After the death of Hiriin al-Rashid, there were six years of conflict to determine 
the succession. Finally, in a.p. 819 al-Ma’miin brought an army from Khurisin and 
established himself in Baghdad as the caliph. See Hitti, Arabs, p. 304. 

59 This title is given by Fliigel but omitted by the Beatty and Tonk MSS. 

60 This might be a word meaning “owners of camels,” but it is much more likely 


“composers” (of books). 

61 At this point in the Beatty MS there are two titles badly written, probably 
duplications of what follows carelessly copied in the wrong place. They are omitted 
in the translation. 
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Apology for Wahb [ibn Sulayman], because of his breaking wind; 
He Who Recites Poetry and Is Answered by Words; Hurmuz ibn Kisra 
Aniishirwan’s High Rank; Information (Experience) of the Proud King 
in Connection with the Administration of the Kingdom, about politics; 
The Righteous King and the Designated Vizier. 

The Babylonian King, the Egyptian King, the Tyrants, and the Mag- 
nanimous Greek (Byzantine) King; Vehement Emotion and Passion 
(Al-Ghullah wa-al-Ghalil) ;** Those Making Excuses; Temperament and 
Reproaches;* The Glory of the Rose and the Narcissus; ‘The Chamber- 
lains (The Veil); Adversaries* of the Horsemen; Adversaries of the 
Poets; the large book, Horses; Banishment (Pursuit, Al-Tard); The 
Plagiarisms of al-Buhturi from Abii Tammam;® Assembling the Genea- 
logy of the Bani Hashim; his epistle to Ibrahim ibn al-Mudabbir;* 
his epistle about restraint of lusts; his epistle to ‘Ali ibn Yahya; The 
Compendium, about the poets and their traditions (traditions about 
them); Superiority of the Arabs over the Persians; Speech of the Eyes; 
Traditions of Women Affecting Elegance.® 


It is said that his son, Abi al-Husayn [‘Ubayd Allah ibn Ahmad], 
wrote these [last] two books. 


His Books with Selections of the Poems of the Poets®® 

Selections from the Poetry of Bakr ibn al-Nattah; Selections from the 
Poetry of Di‘bil ibn ‘Ali; Selections from the Poetry of Muslim [probably 
Ibn al-Walid]; Selections from the Poetry of al-‘Attabi; Selections from 
the Poetry of Mansiir al-Namari; Selections from the Poetry of Abii 
al-“Atahiyah. 


63 Fliigel has Disease and the Diseased, but the Beatty and Tonk MSS indicate the 
translation as given, 

$3 This title and the one following are only in the Fliigel edition. 

8 Instead of “adversaries” (al-mugqabil), this might be “slayers” (al-mugatil). 

85 Fliigel gives “the grammarians,” but the Beatty and Tonk MSS give instead 
the name al-Buhturi. 

66 ‘The Bani Hashim were the ancestors of the Prophet and also of the ‘Abbasids. 
The translation follows the Beatty MS: Fliigel omits “genealogy” and the Tonk MS 
gives “Abii Hashim” as the last two words. 

67 The Fliigel version gives al-Walid, but the other manuscripts have al-Mudabbir. 

88 For the phrase “women affecting elegance” the translation follows Fliigel and 
the Tonk MS, as the word in the Beatty MS does not seem to be correct. 

6° Unlike the other versions, the Fliigel edition does not give this as a separate 
heading. 
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Account of Bashshar and Selections from His Poetry; Account of 
Marwan [ibn Sulayman], with Selections from His Poetry and Traditions 
of the Family of Marwan; Account of Ibn Mayyddah; Account of Ibn 
Harmah with a Selection of His Poetry; Account of Ibn al-Dumaynah; 
Selection from the Poetry of ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Qays al-Rugayyat.”° 


His Son, ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Ahmad ibn Abi Tahir, surnamed Abii 

al-Husayn 

He followed the example of his father in compiling and writing, 
but he quoted less than his father did and Ahmad [his father] was 
more skillful and brilliant in technique and composition. The 
books of Abii al-Husayn supplemented his father’s books about the 
traditions of Baghdad, His father wrote until the end of the period 
of al-Muhtadi, while Abi al-Husayn added traditions about al- 
Mu'tamid, traditions of al-Mu‘tadid, traditions of al-Muktafi, and 
traditions about al-Mugtadir, which he did not complete. Among his 
books there were: 


Al-Sikbaj and Its Excellencies;?!_ Women and Men Affecting Elegance. 


The Family of Abt al-Najm 

The name of Abi al-Najm was Hilal and he was a secretary, one 
of the people of al-Anbar. His son, Salih ibn Abi al-Najm, was, 
however, one of the inhabitants of Baghdad. Abi al-Najm was a 
protégé of the Banii Sulaym.” 

Ahmad ibn Abi al-Najm was a poet, surnamed Abi al-Zumayl, 
who it is said recited to Abii al-Shis this saying of his; “As though 
there were on the circling heavens’ the voice of the caller to 
prayer.” Abii al-Shis replied, “Allah is your combatant,” oh, 
company of the Bani Sulaym, with the saying of al-Khansa’: ‘As 
though he were a standard, with fire at its top (on its head),’ and this 
you say 776 





70 "This book is in the Fliigel text, but not in the Beatty or Tonk MSS, 

71 Sikbaj is a dish of meat, flour, and vinegar. 

78 For this tribe, see “‘Sulaim,” Enc, Islam, IV, 518. 

78 The word in the Fliigel edition means “spindle,” which does not seem to be 
as correct as “‘circling heavens.” 

74 The Beatty MS has “Allah is your speaker.” 

78 This line of poetry refers to the brother of the poetess al~Khansa’ and is part 
of a lament for him. See “‘al-Khansa’,”’ Enc. Islam, II, 9015 Quataybah, Shi‘r, p. 201, 
top. 
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Abii “Awn Ahmad ibn al-Najm, the secretary, was the son of the 
brother of these two: [Salih and Ahmad], He was a theologian, 
writer of correspondence, and poet, among whose books there 
were: 


Oneness (Al-Tawhid) and the Philosophical Doctrines Which Concern 
It; ‘The Towns (Regions), with information about the earth—it is said 
that this was written by Abii Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Abi ‘Awn. 


Ibn Abi ‘Awn 

He was Abii Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Abi “Awn Ahmad ibn al-Najm, 
one of the associates of Abi Ja‘far Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al- 
Shalmaghani, who was known as Ibn Abi al-“Aziqir, He [Ibrahim] 
was one of his faithful supporters who were fanatical about his 
cause, in connection with which he [al-Shalmaghani] claimed to be 
the deity, Allah Almighty. When Ibn Abi al-‘Azaqir was arrested, 
he [Ibrahim] was taken with him and beheaded after him. When 
he was subjected to showing contempt for him and spitting on him, 
he refused, being seized with trembling and terror, trepidation and 
distress.”” He was one of the men of letters who wrote books, but 
he lacked intelligence. We explain his story when we mention 
al-"Azaqiri [al-Shalmaghani]. Among his books there were: 


The Towns (Regions), with information about the countries; Silencing 
Replies; Similitudes (Allegories); The Treasury of Joy; Al-Dawawin;78 
Epistles. 


Account of Ibn Abi al-Azhar 
He was Abi Bakr Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Mazid, the gram- 
marian and historical traditionalist, called al-Busanji as his origin 


76 Hilal Abi al-Najm had three sons: al-Najm, Salih, and Ahmad. The eldest 
son was the father of Aba ‘Awn Ahmad ibn al-Najm ibn Hilal. He in turn had a son, 
Ibrahim ibn Abi ‘Awn Ahmad, described in the following account. 

77 He was ordered to recant by striking al-Shalmaghani, but because he regarded 
this fanatic as divine, his hand trembled and he kissed him instead of striking him: 
see Khallikin, I, 436. 

78 Al-dawawin probably referred to the government departments or records, or 
else to anthologies. This title and the one following are only in the Fliigel edition. 
In general, however, the translation follows the Beatty and Tonk MSS, which agree 
and seem to be more accurate than the Fltigel edition in this passage. 
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was from Busanj.?° He died at an advanced age. I have read what 
was written in the handwriting of ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Ali ibn Muham- 
mad ibn Da’iid ibn al-Jarrah, who was known as Ibn al-‘Aramram, 
that when he asked Ibn Abi al-Azhar about his age during the year 
three hundred and thirteen [a.p. 925/26], he replied,’ “Eighty years 
and three months of my life have passed by,” and then he lived on 
after that8° Among his books there were*4 

Disturbance and Confusion, with traditions of al-Musta‘in and al-Mu'tazz; 
Traditions about the Intelligent among the Insane; Traditions of the 
Ancient Masters of Literary Style. 


Abii Ayytib al-Madini 

His name was Sulayman ibn Ayyib ibn Muhammad. He came 
from al-Madinah and was one of the persons who affected elegance. 
He was also one of the.mien of letters, acquainted with singing and 
traditions about the singers, in connection with which he wrote a 
number of books. Among his books there were: 
Traditions of ‘Azzat al-Mayla’s Ibn Misjah [Sa‘id ibn Misjah]; Qiyan 
al-Hijaz;®* Qiyan Makkah; Agreement (Harmony); The Generations of 
Singers; Melodious Singing and Cadence; Court Companions; Account 
of the Elegant at al-Madinah; Ibn Abi ‘Afiq; Traditions of Ibn ‘A’ishah 
[Muhammad ibn ‘A’ishah]: Hunayn al-Hiri; Ibn Surayj; Al-Gharid.® 


Al-Taghlibi® 
His name was Muhammad ibn al-Harith and he was attached to 
the entourage of al-Fath ibn Khaqan. Among his books there were: 


Characters of the Kings, which he composed for al-Fath; his epistles; 
The Garden. 


79 Busanj was near Tirmidh on the Oxus River} see Yaqiit, Geog., I, 758. 

80 Fliigel and the Tonk MS give 30 years, but the Beatty MS has 80, which seems 
to be correct. 

81 The first and second titles are in all the versions, but the last one is only in the 
Fliigel edition. 

8% Qiyan here almost certainly refers to slave girls trained to sing and dance. 
Al-Hijaz is the holy land of Arabia. 

83 Last title omitted by the Beatty and Tonk MSS. 

84 Fliigel and Mas‘iidi, I, 12, call him by this name; the Beatty and Tonk MSS 
call him al-Tha‘labi. 

85 The Beatty and Tonk MSS do not have “his epistles” and “The Garden.” 
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Ibn al-Hariin 

His name was Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn al-Husayn ibn al- 
Asbagh ibn al-Hariin. He was an excellent author and compiler, 
highly cultured, and one of the people of Baghdad who were sonis 


of secretaries. Among his books there were: 


The Conformable and Homogeneous; The Truths, a large book; 
Poetry and the Poets; Literary Pursuits; The Gardens; The Secretaries; 
Good Actions (Merits); Meeting Together of the Chiefs.*¢ 


Ibn ‘Ammar al-Thagafi 

He was Abii al-‘Abbas Ahmad ibn “Ubayd Allah ibn Muhammad 
ibn, “Ammar al-Thaqafi, the secretary.8? He was the agent of al- 
Qasim ibn “Ubayd Allah and his son. He was also a friend of Abii 
‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Da’iid ibn al-Jarrah, whom he quoted. 
He held sessions (classes) in which he related historical traditions.®® 
He died during the year three hundred and nineteen [a.p. 931]. 
Among his books there were: 


Al-Mubayyidah, with traditions about the combatants of the family of 
Abii Talib;8® Al-Anwa’s The Faults of Abii Nuwds;® Traditions about 
Sulayman ibn Abi Shaykh; Additions, with traditions about the viziers; 
Traditions about Hujr ibn ‘Adi; Traditions about Abi al-Nuwis; 
Traditions about Ibn al-Rami, with Selections from His Poetry; his 
epistle about the Banii Umayyah; his epistle about the faults of 
Mu‘awiyah; his epistle about the affair of Ibn al-Mujadhdhar;* Tradi- 
tions about Abii al-“Atahiyah; Traditions about “Abd Allah ibn Mu‘awi- 
yah ibn Ja‘far;** Contradictions;® his epistle about the preeminence of 


86 Another translation might be Discussions of Intellectual Leaders. 

8? The Fliigel text has some errors in connection with the proper names in this 
passage. The translation follows the Beatty and Tonk MSS. 

88 The literal translation is, ““To him sessions and traditions (majalisat wa-akhbar).” 
In the next sentence, the Beatty and Tonk MSS omit the date. 

89 This title means those who bring forth pure (literally, “white”’) children. It 
probably refers to the inherited purity claimed for the descendants of ‘Ali. It was 
also the name of a sect [see Shahrastani (Haarbriicker) Part I, pp. 173, 200], but it is 
not likely that the sect is referred to here. 

% Fliigel gives another name, probably an error, 

*! The Beatty and Tonk MSS give this name, perhaps the son of Mujadhdhar ibn 
Dhiyad. Fliigel has another name, probably that of Ibn Muhriz, the singer. 

* Cf. Biog. Index, ‘Abd Allah ibn Mu‘awiyah ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Ja‘far and 
Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 105, top. 

% This title and the one which follows are only in the Fliigel edition. 
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the Banii Hashim and their chiefs, with a reproach for the Banii Umayyah 
aud their followers. 


Ibn. Khurdadhbih 

He was Abii al-Qasim ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Ahmad ibu’Khurdadhbih. 
Khurdadhbih was a Magian, who became a Muslim under the 
patronage of the Barmak family. Abii al-Qisim administered the 
postal and intelligence departments in the regions of the Mountain 
(al-Jabal). He was also a court companion. of al-Mu‘tamid, to whom 
lie devoted himself. Among his books there were: 
The Training of Hearing; A Collection of the Genealogies of the 
Persians and of al-Nawéafil;“ Roads and Kingdoms; Cooked Food; 
Amusement and Musical Instruments (Amusement and Diversious); 
Drinks; Al-Anwi'; Court Companions and Associates,™ 


Al-Sarakhsi®* 

Abii al-Faraj Abmad ibn al-Tayyib al-Sarakbsi was a man of 
letters and master of literary style who quoted copiously. Among 
his books there were: 

Government (Politics); Roads and Kingdoms;' Training of the Kings; 
Guidance to the Secrets of Singing. 


Ja‘far ibn Hamdan al-Mawsili 

Abii al-Qasim Ja‘far ibn Muhammad ibn Hamdan al-Mawsili, 
the legal authority, was a good author and compiler, as well as a 
legal authority according to the code of al-Shdfi'i. He-was also 4 
poet, man of letters, and critic of poetry, who quoted copiously. 
He wrote a number of books about the law, which we shall mention 
when we discuss the legal authorities. His books about literary 
subjects were: 
Splendor (Al-Bahir), with selections from the more recent poets and 
some of the former ones, and also the plagiarisms;®? the large book, 


m The first two titles arc given only by Fitigel. ‘The word translated as “Persians” 
might be “the horse.” 

8 ‘This ticle is in, the Beatty and ‘Tonk MSS, but not the Filigel edition, 

% This paregraph about al-Sarakhst is not included in the Beatcy and Tonk MSS. 

°? The phrase “and some of the former ones, and also the plagiarisms” is not 
found in Fliigel, but is in the Beatty and Tonk MSS. 
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Poetry and the Poets, which he did not finish; Plagiarisms, which he did 
not finish-~if he had completed it, people would have been well equipped 


for an understanding of every book; the delightful book, The Good 
Qualities of the Poems of the More Recent (Modern) ‘Writers. 


Abi Diya’ al-Nasib 

Abi Diya’ Bishr ton Yahya ibn “Ali ai-Qutbi al-Nagihi was one 
of the people of Nasibin.®* He was a poct, who wrote a little poetry, 
as well as a man of letters, literary by nature, among whose books 
there were: 


The Plagiarism of al-Bubtuy? from Abt Tammam;, Jewels; Literary 
Pursuits; the large book, Plagiarisms, which he did not finish. 


Ibn Abi Mansiir al-Mawsili 

He was Yahyd ibn Abi Mansiir, who had many relatives at 
al-Mawsil. His books still exist and he represented the epitome of 
culture (literary quality). Among his books there were: 


Songs (Al-Aghani), arranged alphabetically;®* Equivocal Speech (Al- 
Ma‘arid): The Lute and Musical Instruments; the delightful book, 
Cooked Food. 


Ton al-Marzuban 

He was ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Khalaf ibn al-Marzuban. 
Alunad ibn. Tahir uses his method in preserving historical traditions, 
poetry, and anecdotes." Among his books there were: 


Those Enslaved by Love; Drinks, including a number of books (chap- 
ters); The Infallible;##1 Remote (Absent); Gardens and Flowers; 
Associates and Court Companions; Poetry and the Poets; Gifts; 
Negroes and Their Superiority over the Whites;! Nicknames and the 


*S Filiigel gives al-Qayni instead of al-Qutbi, See the tribe Banii Qutbah in Qutay- 
bah, Ma‘arif, p. 41, 1. 17. The Beatry MS gives the last clement of the name as 
al-Nasibi, For Nagibin, see Yaqiit, Geog., IV, 787. 

%° The Tonk MS gives this meaning clearly. 

100 "The Beatty aud Tonk MSS give the form hafiz, “preserving” or “memorizing.” 

461 ‘This probably refers to the Shi‘i imams, who were credited as inheriting from 
‘Ali an infallible knowledge of the law. 

18 If this referred to slaves, it did not express the common opinion. about them; 


compare Mez, Renaissance of islam, Chap, XL 
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Poets; Winter and Summer; Women and Amatory Poetry; The 

Yompendium, a large book about the sciences of the Qur'an, in twenty- 
sever sections;!* Traditions of Abii Qays al-Rugayyat’™ with a selection 
of his poetry; Traditions of ‘Abd Allah ibn Ja‘far ibn Abi Talib, with 
Whom May AlBh Be Well Pleased; Censure of Chamberlains and the 
Sequestered;! Censure of the Heavy-Hearted (Censure of the Op- 
pressed}; Traditions of al-‘Arji. 


Al-Kasraiwi 

He is known as ‘Ali ibn Mahdi, surnamed Abii al-Husayn. He 
was a teacher, man of letters, and meniorizer of traditions, who was 
acquainted in particular with the Kitab al-'Ayn. He was tutor to 
Hariin ibn “Ali ibn Yahya al-Nadim, later becoming attached to 
Abii al-Najm Badr al-Mu‘tadidi.°* Among his books there were: 


Good Qualities; Contradictions of Those Who Think that It Is Not 
Necessary for the Judges to Eat the Same Kind of Food as the Imams 
and Caliphs--this book was also ascribed to al-Kasriwi the Secretary; 
Feasts and New Years; The Missives of Brothers and Comings of 
Friends.1°7 


Jbn Bassam, the Poet 

He was “Ali ibn Muhammad ibn Nasr ibn Mansir ibn Bassam. 
‘Ali’s nother was Umdamah, the daughter of Hamdiin, who was the 
intimate companion of his father and mother. He was a poet and 
man of letters, one of the brilliant secretaries, from whose tongue no 
one escaped, He died ———-. ‘Among his books there were: 


103 ‘This title and those following are not in the Beatty and Tonk MSS. The 
ptincipal sciences of the Qur'an are language, the Hadith, readings, commentary, 
granimar, rhetoric, law, and theology. 

14 ‘This name should almost certainly be Ibn Qays; see Biog. Index, Rugayydt. 

45 This might also be Censure of the Veil and the Veiled, but it more likely refers 
to chamberlains, who irritated the scholars because they refused them entrance to 
pronnnent men. The last name in the list should probably be al-A‘raj; see Biog. 
Index, Abii Malik al-Nadr. 

#6 ‘The translation. follows the Beatty and Tonk MSS here, for Fliigel says that 
he was tutor to the son of Harn, The manuscripts lack the book titles, although 
the Beatty MS leaves a space for then. 

67 As the text is not clear, this translation miay not be correct. 

108 For this vernacular expression, see the Fliigel edition, p. 150, n. 4. 
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Traditions of ‘Umar ibn Abi Rabi'ah—1 have never seen anything more 
eloquent in content; The Zanjiytn Who Are Causing Conflict;* a 


collection of his letters; Inconsistencies of the Poets; Traditions of 
ale Aluvas. 


Al-Marwazi 

His name was Ja‘far ibn Abmad al-Marwazi, surnamed Abii 
al-"Abbas, He was one of those who composed. books about the 
sciences and his books were highly esteemed. He was the first 
person. to write a book about the roads and kingdoms, but he did 
not finish it. When he died at al-Ahwiz, his books were taken to 
Baghdad and sold at Taq al-Harrani®® during the year two hundred 
and seventy-four [a.p. 887/88]. Among his books there were: 


Roads and Kingdoms; the large book, Literary Pursuits; the small book, 
Literary Pursuits; History of the Sigus of the Qur'an, in confirmation 
of the books of the sultan;! Eloquence and Preaching; Al-Najim.!? 


Al-Siili 

Abi Bakr Muhammad ibn Yahya ibn al-‘Abbis al-Sali was one 
of the brilliant men of Ictters and collectors of books. He was a 
court companion of al-Radi, and before that was his tutor, He had 
also served as a court companion of al-Muktafi and al-Mugtadir 
during an unbroken period [of service]. His life is too conspicuous 
and well known and his period too recent for us to go into details 
with regards to him.* He was one of the best cliess players of his 
time and a person of manly bearing. He lived until che year three 
hundred and thirty [A-p. 941/42]"" and died hiding at al-Bagrah, 


196 ‘This book was evidently written when the Zanj slaves were revolting, A.D. 
869-83, Ibn Bassim was about 25 ycars old when che revolt started. See Hicti, 
Arabs, p. 467, The last three nitles are in the Fliigel text, but not the Beatty and 
Tonk MSS. 

“10 An archway built by a man from Harrin on the West Bank at the end of the 
bazaar where the paper dealers sold books, See Le Strange, Baghdad, pp. $7 (map), 
96, 91, 96; Yaqtit, Geog., ITT, 489. 

in The Fliigel text gives this title as History of the Que’ dn. 

uz This may be The Rising Star, or the man Sa‘d ibn al-Hasan al-Najim. 

138 He must have been born A.D. 870 or earlier and died between a.p. 941 and 
A.D. 948, 

11¢ ‘The date is given in the Fliigel text, but not in the Beatty or Tonk MSS, Other 
authorities give a later date, 
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because he quoted a passage about “Ali, for whom may there be 
peace, which caused both the populace and the elite to seek him in 
order to kill him. 

Among his books there was Leaves (Folios, Al-Awraq), with 
traditions about the caliphs and the poets, but which he did not 
finish. What resulted were traditions about all of the caliphs, 
with the poems and chronicles of the sons of the caliphs, from al-Saffah 
to the time of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz.® There were also the poems of 
other members of the Bani al-‘Abbas who were neither caliphs nor 
sons of caliphs in rank. 

At the beginning [of the section] there was the poetry of “Abd 
Allah ibn ‘Ali and at the end the poetry of Abi Ahmad Muhammad 
ibn Ahmad ibn Isma‘il ibn Ibrahim ibn ‘Isa ibn al-Mansir. ‘Then 
followed the poems of members of the family of Abi Talib: the 
descendants of al-Hasan and al-Husayn, the descendants of al-' Abbas 
ibn ‘Ali, the descendants of ‘Umar ibn “Ali, and the descendants of 
Ja‘far ibn Abi Talib."¢ 

Then followed the poems of the descendants of al-Harith ibn 
‘Abd al-Muttalib; after that traditions about Ibn Harmah, with a 
selection of his poetry; traditions about the Sayyid al-Himyari"” 
with a selection of his poetry; traditions about Ahmad ibn Yusuf, 
with a selection of his poetry; and traditions about Sudayf"® with 
a selection of his poetry, 

In composing this book he relied upon the book of al-Marthadi 
about poetry and the poets, in fact he transcribed and plagiarized it. 
I have seen a copy of [the work of] this man which came from the 
library of al-Suli and by which he was exposed. 

In addition to this, his books were: 


The Viziers; Worship; Training of the Secretary, according to Stand- 
ard;48 Superiority of the Aged, which he wrote for ‘Ali ibn al-Furat 


115 This was the period between A.D. 756 and A.D. 908. 

116 The Arabic word walad may mean either “descendant” or “son.” For the 
members of the family of Abii Talib, see Mas‘iidi, V, 148. 

117 “‘Al-Himyari” is not included by the Beatty or Tonk MSS, but is given by 
Fliigel and Yaqit, Irshad, VI (7), 137. 

118 Before “traditions about Sudayf” the Beatty MS has “traditions of Ishaq ibn 
Ibrahim [al-Maw sili], with a selection of his poetry.” 

119 The Beatty and Tonk MSS have “‘secretaries”, whereas Khallikan, III, 60, 
has “secretary,” 
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[surnamed] Abii al-Hasan;!2®° Youths; Varieties, which he did not 
finish; Questions about Answers of Ramadan to (of) Ibn al-Munajjim;!"4 
Ramadan; The Compendium, about knowledge of the Qur’in—he did 
not finish it, and although it contained rare forms for the scholars, this 
is not the place [to describe it]! The Virtues of ‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn 
al-Furat; Traditions about Abii Tammam; Traditions about al-Jubba’i 
[surnamed] Abii Sa‘id; Al-‘Abbas ibn Abhnaf, with a selection of his 
poetry; his epistle about collecting taxes; Traditions about Abii 
‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala’: Al-Gharar.1*8 


The Poems of the More Recent Writers, Which Abi Bakr [al- 
Sili] Compiled Alphabetically 
Ibn al-Rami, Abii Tammam, al-Buhturi, Abii Nuwas, al-“Abbas ibn 
al-Ahnaf, “Ali ibn al-Jahm, Ibn Tabataba, Ibrahim ibn al-‘Abbas 
al-Suli, [Sufyan] ibn ‘Uyaynah, [Sawwar ibn] Abi Shara‘ah,1 


Al-Hakimi 

Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Ibrahim ibn 
Quraysh al-Hakimi was a historical traditionalist, who heard a 
group [of scholars lecture]. He died Among his books 
there were: 
The Adornment of Men of Letters, which contained historical traditions 
(anecdotes); The Casket of Jewels;#2° Youth, Preferable to Old Age; 
Joking and Jest.126 





120 This title is not in the Beatty or Tonk MSS, while the title which follows is 
not in the Fliigel edition. 

141 The Beatty MS suggests that the word “Ramadan” was inserted here by 
mistake, duplicating the next title. It is not certain which member of the Munajjim 
family Ibn al-Munajjim was. 

128 Fliigel lacks this title. 

128 The word al-gharar means “‘peril,” but may be the nickname of some poet. 
Yaqut, Irshad, VI (7), 137, gives this word as a separate title. Fliigel gives the word 
with another form following it, but questions the accuracy. The Beatty and Tonk 
MSS omit the word. 

1% The Fliigel edition repeats the name Ibn al-R#mi and misplaces al-Suli in the 
third-to-last name. Fliigel alone mentions Sufyan ibn ‘Uyaynah and Sawwar ibn 
Abi Shara‘ah. 

125 This translation is taken from Fliigel and the Tonk MS, which give Safat 
al-Jawhar (“The Casket of Jewels”). The Beatty MS has a word which looks like 
either sig (“extremity’’) or sagat (“defeat’’), probably an error. 

126 The Beatty and Tonk MSS lack this title. 
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Al-Burjani 
He was Abu “Ali.127 


Another Gronp, Different from Those Already Mentioned 


Abii al-'Anbas al-Saymati 

His origin was from al-Kiifah, but he became judge of al- 
Saymarah.2* He was Abii al-‘Anbas Muhamunad ibn Ishaq ibn Abi 
al-“Anbas. Although he was one of the jesters and clowns,”* he 
was also a man of letters, familiar with the stars, about which he 
wrote a book; I have observed that it was praised by the leading 
astrologers, Al-Mutawakkil included him in the group of his 
court companions, giving hin special attention. Because of his 
position he had a well-known connection with al-Bulituri. He lived 
until the days of al-Mu‘tamid, entering also into the group of his 
intimates, He satitized the cook of al-Mu'tamid: 


Oh, delicious of my days, and what is passionately desired, 
Though far from the market are we, 

If for bread from. Fars I make request, 

Salih blows the trumpet for me. 


Among his books there were: 


Hindering (Postponing) Knowledge; The Lover and the Beloved; 
Refntation of the Astrologers; The Tanbur Players;9® Kir Ibla’;#1 
Long-~Bearded; Refutation of the Perfumed; “Angi? Mughrib;!** 
Relaxation and the Advantages of Running Away; The Excellencies 


437 ‘The translation here follows the Tonk MS, which seems to be more correct 
than the other versions. 

128 See Yaqitt, Geog., UT, 442, for al-Saymarah. 

29 Sce Dozy, Supplément, 1, $35, for this form, which in Arabic is abrnurdtazat 
(“clowns”). 

18% ‘This word is so badly written in the various versions that it is impossible to 
be sure what is meant. It may ako be a form for “drummers” or else al-fanhalin 
(“those fcigning idiocy’). 

188 This form, carmot be identified, but may be connected with al-tiir al.-ibl (see 
Yaqiit, Geog., TV, 3179), or as given in the Beatty MS might be kurz abla (“dishonest 
estate managers’). 

18% "This was a fabulous bird mentioned in old Persian and Arab stories; sce 
“*Anka’,”” Ene. Isham, 1, 3456, 

38 “Running away” is taken from the Beatty MS. ‘The word given by Fligel 
seems to be wrong, and the Tonk MS has “al-Qur’an.” 
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of the Nature of the Head; The Structure of the Mind: Unusual 
Stories; The Excellencies of the Wine Flask;> Refntation of Abi 
Mikha'il al-~Saydandni in Connection with Alchemy; ; Reproaches (Errors) 
of the Common People and Traditions about the Barbarons Populace 
(Traditions about the Careless in Speech); Wonders of the Sea;%# 
Silenced Replies; Aids co Digestion and Treacles;8? Preference of the 
Ladder to the Stairway;4* The Two Dynasties, about preference between. 


the two caliphates [the Umayyad and the ‘Abbasid]; Al-Fas ibn al- 
Wik. 


Dettoying (lucitiug) of Minds; Al-Sahhagit wa-al-Baghayiin [women 
used for unnatural sexual intercourse and whores|; Stirring (Al-Khad- 
khadah), about inasturbation; Traditions about Abii Farin  Kandar ibn 
Jahdar; Interpretation of Dreams; Rare Forms of al-Htisa;* his [Abii 
al-‘Anbas’s| controversy with al-Bubturj;4°  Transcribers (Al-Nuqala) 
(or Heavy-Hearted [Al-Thugala]}; Rare Anecdotes abont Pimps (or 
Procuresscs); Convocation (Pretension) of the Common People; Brothers 
and Friends; ‘The Surnames of Animals; Judgments of the Stars; 
Introduction to the Art of Foretel ling the Stars; Sahib al-Zansin;! 
Repitdiated (Al-Khalu ‘in) ;* ‘The Camel Seeking Aid from Its Master ;1 
Superiority of the Rectum over the Mouth; his rare anecdotes and 
poems, 


144 Fligel has af-insdit (“raat”) instead of “head,” but questions its accuracy. 

45 Bliigel gives alzizg (“gain”), but the Beatty and Tonk MSS have ab-zigg 
(“wine flask”’). 

336 Filtigel is uncertain about “sea,” but it is clear in the Beatty MS. 

18% "This translation is taken from Plitgel, who seems to be correct. The Beatry 
and Tonk MSS have a variation, 

138 Fhis title probably refers to special types of stairs used 1 medieval times. 

138 This title is in the Fliigel edition alone, being given. as al-ftiis#, which cannot 
he identified, Je may be meant for a certain desert, sce al-Hawda in Yaqiit, Geog, 
I, 363. It may be a mistaken of slang fonu from khag (‘‘castrated”}, in which case 
the translation would be Rare Anecdotes about Bunuchs, 

14 This tite is only in the Fliigel edition. The one which follows it is in the 
Beatty and Tonk MSS, but not in Pliigel. 

18 Fliigel garbles the word for “surnames.” 

1442 The Shi'ah give this name (“Lord of Time”) to their last imam, who is some 
day to reappear. 

18% ‘This title as translated is taken from the Beatty MS. It is perhaps meant to be 
al-jali‘in (“obscene”), but more likcly is a form derived from khul'ah (“divorce’’). 
Another title follows here in the Beatry MS. It is omitted in the translation since 
it is apparently a repetition, badly copied. 

34 There is a variation in the Tonk MS which seems to be due to bad copying. 

145 This tide is in the Fliigel edition alone. 
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Abii Hassan al-~Namali 

He was Abii Hassin Muhammad ibn Hassan, one of the men 
of good spirits and culture. He lived during the days of al-Muta- 
wakkil, about whom and himself there are numerous anecdotes. 
Among his books there were: 


The large book, Burjin and Hubahib, with stories of women and sexual 
intercourse;#4* a small book about the same subject; Adultery; Al- 
Suhq:!4? Address of the Muleteer to the Slave Girl of the Vegetable 
Vendor. 


Abi al-'Ybar al-Hashimi 

He was surnamed Abi al-‘Abbas and was Muhammad ibn Ahmad 
ibn “Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Samad ibn “Ali ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn 
al-‘Abbas. Jahzah said, “I never saw anyone who could remember 
better than he did, even every [letter] ‘ayn, nor anybody better at 
poetry, nor is there in the world any art which he did not learn to 
do with his own hand. I have even seen him kneading dough and 
baking.” 

His father was nicknamed “‘al-Hamid.” He [al-Hashimi] was a 
man who remembered [anecdotes] and was cultured, but [because 
of] extreme opposition and cursing he was killed at Qasr ibn 
Hubayrah.48 When he went out to get his belongings, a group of 
the Shi‘ah'® killed him, because they heard him slandering “Ali, 
for whom may there be peace. They threw things down on him 
from the roof of an inn (khan) where he was spending the night. 
Thus he died during the year two hundred and fifty [a.p. 864]. 
From his poetry there was: 


146 Burjan was a robber and Hubahib a miser; see Richardson, Dictionary, 
pp. 257, 552. 

47 The Fliigel edition gives what might be al-suhg (‘‘remoteness”), or al-sahq 
(‘“‘tearing,”’ as of an old garment). The word is not written clearly in the Beatty MS, 
but the most reasonable way by which to decipher it there is as al-sanjag. In former 
times this might mean “banner,”’ “cornet,” or “waistband,” usually the first meaning, 
But as this author wrote books about sex, the word may imply homosexual practice, 
as sahhagah was used for a Lesbian; see Lane, Lexicon, IV, 1319. 

148 A fortress on the Euphrates near al-Kifah; see Yaqiit, Geog., IV, 123, 

149 This first part of the sentence follows the Beatty and Tonk MSS, Fliigel has 
variations, although the meaning is the same. 
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A visitor whose beauty was perfect; 

For how can the night hide when the full moon is rising? 
He spent time in vagueness until it became possible 

To (and) watch the guardian° until he went to sleep. 
Through terrors did he ride to make his visit, 

But no sooner did he give his greeting than he departed. 


A book which he called, A Collection of Stupid Women and a Gathering 
Together of Foolish Ones;15 Court Companionship and the Characters 
of the Caliphs and Emirs; Epistles;1* his rare anecdotes and dictations; 
his traditions and poems. 


Ibn al-Shah al-Tahiri 

Abi al-Qiasim “Ali ibn Muhammad ibn al-Shah al~Tahiri was 
one of the descendants of al-Shah ibn Mikal, who was a man of 
letters, refined, and witty, with extreme beauty and purity of 
literary style. Among his books there were: 


Summons of the Seas;#5* The Glory of Combing at the Mirror; 'The 
Dream; The War of Cheese and Olives; The War of Meat and Fish; 
Wonders of the Sea; Adultery and Its Enjoyment; his poetry, with a 
selection from “Ya Makanis”’;455 ‘Traditions about al~Ghilman;15¢ 
Traditions about the Womens Masturbation (Al-Khadkhadah) ;5? The 
Food Vendor. 


150 Fliigel gives al-samir (“‘one conversing at night’’), whereas the other versions 
have al-haris (“guardian”). On the margin of the Beatty MS there is a note implying 
that these verses were interpreted in various ways. 

151 Fliigel gives “‘abode” (ma’wa), but the Beatty and Tonk MSS have “compris- 
ing” (hawi). 

152 This and the two titles which, follow are in Fliigel but not the Beatty and 
Tonk MSS, 

153 The Beatty and Tonk MSS give “‘seas” (al-bihar), whereas Fliigel has ‘“‘mer- 
chants” (al-tijar). 

154 The Beatty and Tonk MSS have “‘sea”’ (al-bahr). Fliigel gives al-bahrah, which 
means a tract of land, but is also used as a place name and as a nickname for al-~ 
Madinah; see YAqiit, Geog., I, 506. 

165 “V3 Mak&nis” is quite clear in the Beatty MS. It apparently means “Oh, 
Brooms” and was probably the beginning of an amusing poem. 

186 Here al-ghilman obviously refers to boys used for homosexual purposes. 

187 This word means “stirring,” but here is used for “‘masturbation.” This and 
the title which follows are only in the Fliigel edition. 
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A Man Known as al-Mubaraki 
His name was . Among his books there were: 


The Uncultivated, the Rabble, and the Characters of the Common 
People;!5* Rare Anecdotes about Slave Boys (al-Ghilman) and Eunuchs. 





Al-Kutanji 

He was and he belonged to the group of Abii al-‘Anbas 
and Abii al-‘Ibar [al-Hashimi], It is said that he succeeded Abi 
al-‘Ibar as jester after his death. I have read what was written in the 
handwriting of Ibn Namandad,”® that al-Kutanji wrote to Sulayman 
ibn Wahb or to [his son] “Ubayd Allah: 


The confusion is mine, for truly of all your brothers the most foolish is 
like me and the most intelligent like you. We are at a time when the 
opinion of the intelligent is of little use for the mind, so leave it, but the 
opinion of the foolish has great usefulness for ignorance and is needed. 
Thus futile are those when they cease and those when they are needed, 
so we know not with what to live.1® 

Among his books there were: 





Compendium of Foolish Things and the Origin of Follies; Witticisms 
and Fools;!6! Sfap-Takers (Clowns, Al-Safa‘inah); Al-Makhragah 
[charlatanry, juggling, or a wreath used in dancing]. 


Jirab al-Dawlah 

His name was Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn “Alawiyah al-Sijzi, 
surnamed Abii al-“Abbas. He was one of the people of al-Rayy 
but he was called Sijzi, and was a tanbur player who affected elegance 
and used perfumes. He was nicknamed “al-Rih” (Odor, Wind) 


158 The translation follows Fliigel in giving “characters” (akhlaf), which may be 
more correct than the word in the Beatty MS, “contrariness” (ikhtilaf). 

189 This name is too uncertain to be included in the Biog. Index. Fliigel adds, 
“I think it was Mini-D4ad.” In the Beatty MS is might be a compound name taken 
from yamin (“happy”) and the ending dad, 

160 The opening phrase of this quotation may be “do not accuse me.” As this 
passage is humorous, containing colloquialisms, the translation is a free one and may 
not convey exactly what the author meant to say. 

161 This title and the two which follow are in the Fliigel edition but not the Beatty 
and Tonk MSS. 
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and known as “‘Jirab al-Dawlah” (Scrotum of the Government).!© 
Among his books there was Things Rare and Laughable, about 
various arts and rarities. He also called the book Perfuming the 
Winds and the Key to Joy and Gladness. He wrote it as a miscellany 
of arts and it was a large book. 


Al-Barmaki 

He was the secretary of Abii Ja‘far ibn “Abbasah, the friend!® of 
Mu‘ izz al-Dawlah. His name was . He had a withered hand. 
Among his books there were: 


The Compendium, about the poems of the distinguished poets;1®4 
Things Rare and Laughable. 





Ibn Bakr al-Shirazi14 

He was gifted, well educated, and pleasing as a companion. He 
was the secretary of al-Muti‘. He wrote good poetry. Among his 
books there were: 


Methods (Necessities) and Arts; ‘The Composition of Epistles; also, the 
writings which he took from al-Muff* li-Allah.16¢ 


Another Group Left Over!®? and Representing Miscellaneous 
Subjects 


Ibn al-Fagih al-Hamadhani 

His name was Ahmad ibn Muhammad [ibn Ishaq] and he was a 
man of letters, but we do not know anything more about his life. 
Among his books there were: 


The Towns (Regions), about one thousand leaves—he derived it from 
the people’s books and plagiarism from the book of al-Jayhani, [Roads 


162 As the Beatty and Tonk MSS and the Fliigel and Yaqiit texts all show varia- 
tions, an attempt has been made to use what seem to be the most accurate forms for 
translation, Cf. Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (2), 62. 

163 “Friend” (sahib) is taken from the Tonk MS. Fliigel and the Beatty MS give 
sahib jamal (‘possessor of beauty’’), which does not seem to fit this passage. 

164 The translation follows Fliigel. The Beatty and Tonk MSS do not give this 
title clearly. 

165 This account of al-Shirdzi is found only in the Fliigel edition. 

166 Probably meaning he took the writings down from dictation. 

167 Muta akhkhiriin (‘‘left over’) more often means “‘late” or “recent.” 
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and Kingdoms]; Mention of the More Recent Poets and the Eloquent 
and Illustrious among 'Them.1¢ 


‘Ubayd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik —-—~, the 
Secretary 
Among his books there were: 


Intoxication during the Day and Incessant Wine Drinking;!* The 
Preference of Morning » Drink and Its Benefits, with the Faults and Defects 
of Drink at Night. 


A Man Known as [bn al-Mu‘tamir or Abii al-Mu‘tamir 

He was Zayd ibn Abimad ibn Zayd the secretary, whose hook was 
Courage and the Fecundity of. Eloquence, in which he praised the family 
of Ahmad ibu ‘Ts ibn Shaykh. 


Al-Mas‘tidi 

This man, from among the people of al-Maglirib (North Africa), 
was known as Abii al-Hasan “Ali ibn al-Hlusayn ibn “Ali al-Mas‘tdi, 
He was a descendant of ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas‘iid and a compiler of 
books about the history and traditions of the kings.1”° Among his 
books there were: 


The book known as Murij al-Dhahab wa-Ma‘adin al-Jawhar (Fields of 
Gold and Mines of Jewels), about the pleasing things (gifts) of the nobles 
and kings, with the names of those in relationship with them}? Treasures 
of Sciences and What There Was in the Passing of the Ages; Recollection 
of What Has Gone By in the Passing of the Ages; History, with traditions 
about the peoples, both Arab and foreign; Epistles.?” 


144 This title 1s not in the Beatty and Tonk MSS. Filigel seems to be in error in 
giving al-mufhamiin, signifying inability to repeat verses, rather than al-mufakhkhamiin 
(“illustrious”’), 

16° This title is in the Fliigel edition but not in the Beatty and Tonk MSS. 

170 Many authorities think that al-Mastiid? did not come from North Africa, 
As he died in Egypt only about thirty years before this passage was written, it is 
probable that the author of Al-Pikrist knew very little about him. 

1 The word translated “pleasing things” or “‘gifts” is tubaf, which perhaps means 
here “favors” or “patronage.” For this book, see Bibliography, Mas‘tidi. 

178 This title is only in the Fliigel edition, The title preceding it may be the book 
which Mas‘iidi himself refers to as Akhbar al-~Zaman; sec Mas‘iidi, I, 2. 
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Al-Ahwaézi Muhammad ibn Ishaq, summaned Abii Bakr 
Among his books there were: 
The Bee, Its Species and Its Bride;! Agriculture aiid Cultivation, 


AlL-Shimshdti 

He was Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Muhammad al-‘Adawi, whose 
origin was from Shimshiat in the land of Armenia on the frontier.1" 
After tutoring Abi Taghlib, the son of Nasir al-Dawlah, and his 
brother, he became their court companion. He was a poet, com~- 
piler, and author, with a good memory, aud [he memorized] many 
quotations, to which he used to add. Thust’* T used to know him 
in former times, but it ig said that he had greatly deteriorated!’* in 
character during his old age, for he is still living in this our own time. 
Among his books there were: 


Lights, stringing together descriptions, anecdotes and similitudes (alle- 
gories)-—first he wrote it and then afterwards added to it; the large book, 
Habitations; Traditions about Abii Tammdam, with a selection from his 
poetry; Knowledge, the compiling of which he improved;!*? The 
True Trtangle.178 


Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Sarrij 

He was one of the people of Naysabiir, who was quoted by 4 
man. known as al-Muzakki. His name was Ibrahini ibn Muhanad 
al-Naysabiri. Among his books there were: 


Traditions, in which he recorded traditions about the authorities of the 
Hadith, the viziers, governors, and other persons in varions lands, citing 
each, manafter mau; The Agreeable Book of Epistles;!”* Selected Poems, 
Which of Them Were Genuine and Which Plagiarized. 


13 ‘The “bride” is obviously the queen hee. The title which follows is in the 
Fliigel edition alone. 

174 Por Shimshat, see Yigdt, Geog., Hi, 319. The name is given clearly in the 
Beatty MS, but incorrectly by Fliigel. 

175 Before the word “thus” Fliigel adds an extra word which is not in the Beatry 
or Tonk MSS. 

17¢ For the word translated as “deteriorated” Flligel gives tarak (“‘left"’), but the 
Beatty and Tonk MSS have nazaf (“lowered”). 

itt ‘The Tonk MS differs from the other versions by giving “pen” (ab-qalatm) 
mstcad of “knowledge” (al-‘itw:), 

178 Only Filigel gives this citle. 

17° This tide and that following are in the Fliigel edition, but not in the Beatty 
or Tonk MSS, 
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Ibn Khallad al-Ramahurmuzi 

He was Abii Muhammad al-Hasan ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn 
Khallad, a judge, good author, and excellent compiler, who followed 
the method of al-Jahiz. Ibn Sawwar, the secretary, told me that he 
was also a poet and that he studied (heard) and quoted the Hadith. 
Among his books there were: 


The Springtime of Those Enslaved by Love, with traditions about lovers; 
Defects in Selecting Historical Traditions;1®° Similes (Proverbs) of the 
Prophet, for Whom Be Peace; Al-Rayhanatayn, al-Hasan and al- 
Husayn, for Whom and Their Families May There Be Peace;18! The 
Guide of Revelation, about the Qur’an; Rarities and Anomalies of 
Speech; Training of a Speaker (Reasonable Being); Praising the Dead 
and Giving Condolence; Epistle of the Journey (Book); Old Age and 
Youth;1®? Culture of the [Dinner] Tables (Table Manners); Places for 
Watering and Resting and Affection for the Homelands. 


Al-Amidi 

His name is al-Hasan ibn Bishr ibn Yahya, surnamed Abii al- 
Qasim. He is one of the people of al-Basrah, contemporary with 
our time, I believe still alive. He is skillful in compiling and good in 
composing, drawing upon the school of thought of al-Jahiz for 
whatever writing of books he undertakes. Among his books there 
are: 


The Intensity of Man’s Need to Know His Own Power;!® Disagreement 
and Agreement about the Names of the Poets; The Meaning of the 
Poetry of al-Buhturi; Metrical Prose; Parallels between Abii Tammam 
and al-Buhturi; Refutation of ‘Alf ibn ‘Ammir in Connection with His 
Criticism of Abii Tammiam; The Thoughts of Two Poets Are Not in 
Agreement; Correction of the Measures in the Poetry of Ibn Tabdtaba; 


180 Fligel gives al—“ilal (“‘defects”), but the Beatty MS gives al-falak, probably 
meaning “astronomy,” or “the celestial sphere. ” 

181 ‘When the Prophet spoke of one of his grandsons, he used the word rayhanati 
(‘my bounties”). In the Beatty and’Tonk MSS the form given seems to be the dual 
of this word, rayhanatayn (“the two bounties”), signifying the two famous grandsons. 
Fliigel does not give this title correctly, 

188 Only Fliigel gives this title and the two which follow. 

183 All of these titles are in the Fliigel edition, but this is the only one of the list 
in the Beatty and Tonk MSS. The word “about” precedes some of these titles. 
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The Difference between the Particular and the Shared in the Meaning 
of Poetry;1® Preference for the Poetry of Imru’ al-Qays over That of 
the Other Pre-Islimic Poets. 


Chess Players Who Wrote about Playing Chess 


Al-‘Adli 
His name was and among his books there were: 


Chess, the first book written about chess;!8° Al-Nard, Its Elements and 
Play.186 





Al-Razi 
His name was He was the equal of al-Adli and they 


both used to play in the presence of al-Mutawakkil. Al-Rizi wrote 
A Delightful Book about Chess.18? 


Al-Sili 

He was Abti Bakr Muhammad ibn Yahya, who has already been 
mentioned. He wrote on the subject: 
Chess, the first manuscript; Chess, the second manuscript. 


Al-Lajlaj18® 

He was Abii al-Faraj Muhammad ibn ‘Ubayd Allah. I saw him 
at one time. He went to Shiraz, to the King “Adud al-Dawlah, and 
some time after the year three hundred and sixty [a.p. 970/71] he 
died at Shiraz, where he had excelled [at chess]. His book on the 
subject was The Stratagems of Chess (Mansiibat al-Shitranj), 





184 This title is not given correctly by Fliigel. The translation follows Yaqit, 
Irshad, VI (3), 58, and Hajji Khalifah, IV, 415, No- 9026. 

185 The word for chess is shifranj, often written shafranj. It comes from the Indian 
chaturanga, corrupted by the Persians and Arabs. Its original meaning referred to 
military terms. The English word “chess” comes from shah or shaykh. The book of 
al-‘Adli was the first book written about the game in Arabic. 

186 Aj-nard is a condensed form of nardashir, usually used for games resembling 
our modern game of backgammon or checkers. For these games, see “Shatrandj,” 
Enc. Islam, IV, 338. There is also an article in the Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register, 
V (June, 1818), 121, which gives valuable information. This publication is not listed 
in the Bibliography, as unfortunately it is not ordinarily available for reference. 

187 The words “about chess” only appear in the Fliigel text. 

188 Fliigel gives the death date of al-Lajlaj, as well as his full name and the full 
name of Ibn al-Uglidasi, in the paragraph which follows. The Beatty and Tonk 
MSS lack this information. 
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Ibn al-Uglidasi Abi Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Muhammad ibn Salih 
He was one of the most skillful [chess players], who wrote A 
Collection of the Stratagems of Chess. 


Qaris al-Mughanni 

Qaris al-Jarrahi belonged to the group of Abii “Abd Allah 
Muhammad ibn. Di iid ibn al-Jarrah. His name was --—- and he 
was one of the most skillful of the singers and the learned among 
them. He should have been mentioned in the category of Jakzah, 
following and attached to the statement about him, but I neglected 
to mention him there. Jahzah said’in rhyme: 


We ate qaris and Qaris sang, 
As we spent the niglit in the glory of the triumphant one.'® 


Qaris died during the year twenty-four [a.H. 324: A.D. 93 $/36], 
in the same year Jalyzah died. Among his books there was The Art 
of Singing, T raditions of the Singers, and Alphabetical Mention of the 
Refr rains (al-Aswat) ‘Which They Sang. Although he did not complete 
it, what he did produce amounted to about one thousand leaves. 


Ibn Tarkhan 

He was Abi al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Hasan, who had a good method of 
singing and some share of culture. He died —---—. Among his 
books there were; 


Rare Anecdotes and Historical Traditions; Accounts of the Singers and 
Tanbur Players; Genealogies (Pedigrees) of Pigcons; What Has Devel- 
oped with Regards to Superiority of Birds Which Lead. 


46# Oaris is a dish made of fish, meat, and bread. It was evidently the nickname 
of the singer, The final word of the poem is al-falij, which can be a proper name, 
but also signifies ° ‘the triumphant one,” as translated, or “the paralyzed.” 

190 In Asia pigeons were used. for carrying messages and it was also popular to 
fly one’s own flock in such a way as to attract the birds from neighboring flocks. 


The Fourth Part 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the anciett and modern scholars 
who were authors and the names of the books which they wrote. The 
composition of Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Nadim, known as Abii al-Faraj 
ibn Abi Ya'gith al-Warrag 


In the name of Alljh, the Merciful, the Compassionate, to whom 1 
commit myself and whose aid I seek. 


The Fourth Chapter 


of the book Al-Fibrist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of 
the books which they wrote, comprising the poets, in two sections." 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: Tn [the first section 
of] this chapter we have aimed to make mention of the composers 
of the ancient poems, the names of those who quoted them, and 
their anthologies; also the names of the poems of the tribes and 
those who collected and compiled them. 

In the second section of this chapter, which includes the poems of 
the more recent authors, we shall mention the amount of material 
in the poetry of each of the poets, indicating who among them was 


3 This much of the heading is not in the Fliigel edition or Tonk MS, but is given. 
on a separate page in the Beatty MS, Below it are the words, “Transcribed from his 
model and his handwriting.” Still lower on the page there is the inscription, “An 
imitation of the handwriting of the author, His servant, Muhammad ibn Ishaq.” 
Below and to the right there is another inscription, “The Fourth Chapter about 
the Poets.” 

* This part of the heading also follows the Beatty MS, which is more complete 
than the Tonk MS and varies slightly from the Fliigel version, 
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prolific and who wrote only a small amount, By His bounty and 
kindness Allah will grant whatever our souls ma y need from Him 
for this task. 


[ The First Section] 


The Names of Those Who Quoted the Tribes and the Poems of the 
Pre-Iskamic and Islimic Poets to the Beginning of the Rule of the 
Band al- Abbas? 

Abi ‘Amr al-Shaybani, who has already been inentioned; Khalid 
ibn Kulthiim al-KiGfi, already mentioned; Muhammad ibn Habib, 
already mentioned; al-Tisi, already mentioned; al-Asma’t “Abd 
al-Malik ibn Qurayb, already mentioned; Ibn al-A'rdbi, also pre- 
viously mentioned. 

In what has preceded we have recorded who among these scholars 
was among those who quoted [poems and anecdotes], of was a 
master of literary style, or was an Arabian tribesman. There is, 
therefore, no need for repetition, since when there is a demand, 
each can be sought in his proper place, if Allah so wills. 


Imrw’ al-Qays ibn Hujr* 

He was quoted by Abi “Amr [al-Shaybdni], al-Asma'i, Khalid 
ibn Kulthiim, and Muhammad ibn Habib. Abii Sa‘id al-Sukkari 
edited all of the things quoted from him, making improvements, 
Abi al-“Abbas al-Ahwal also edited them, but without finishing, 
and Ibn al-Sikkit also worked over them.® 


Zuhayr ibn Abi Sulma 
A number of persons quoted his poetry, abbreviating it, their 
quotations differing. Al-Sukkari edited it, improving its rendition,® 


? For well-known translations of some of these ancient poems, see Mufaddal, 
Mufaddaliydt (Lyall) and Tammim, Al-Hamasah, 

« Only the Fliigel edition includes “ibn Hujr“ in the poct‘s name. 

* The great language scholars studied early Arab poems, so as to understand the 
tribal dialects and gain a knowledge of unusual words in the Qur‘in. As some of 
these poems were heard orally or obtained in crude writing, it was necessary to 
work over them, edit them, and make improvements. 

* "Phe Tonk MS adds, “Abi al‘Abbas al-Akwal worked over it, but without 
finishing,"’ ‘This may be an error by the copyist, a partial repetition of the last 
sentence in the preceding paragraph. 
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The Names of the Poets Whose Poems Abi Sa‘id al-Sukkari 

Edited 

Thus saith Mihammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: Abi Sa‘id al- 
Sukkari, whose name was al-Hasan ibn al-Husayn, was the one 
among the scholars who edited the poems of the poets, improving 
and. correcting them. As I have already dealt thoroughly with him 
in his proper place, I shall only mention at this point what he 
edited, to make it available for one desiring to get hold of it. In 
this place I shall also record he who did as al~Sukkari did, abridging 
and improving, so that, if Allah so wills, there will be no need for 
repetition. 


Among Those’ 


Imrv’ al-Qays, already mentioned, 

Al-Nabighah al-Dhubyani: al-Agma‘t also edited and condensed; Ibn 
al-Sikkit and al- Tas? improved it. 

Zuhayr, already mentioned. 

Al-Hutay‘ak: edited by al-Asmai, Abi ‘Amr al~Shaybani, al-Tiisi, and 
Ibn al-Sikkit. 

Al-Nabighah al-Ja‘di: edited by al-Asma’‘l, Ibn al-Sikkit, and al-Tiisi- 

Labid ibn Rabi‘ah: edited by Abii ‘Amr al- ‘Shaybani, al-Asma‘l, al-Tisi, 
and Fbn al-Sikkit, 

Tamim ibn Ubayy ibn Mugbil: Aba ‘Amr [al-Shaybani], al-Asmai, 
al-Tiisi, and Ibn al-Sikkic. 

Durayd ibn al-Simmah: al-Asma‘i and Abi ‘Amr al-Shaybani. 

“Amv ibn Ma‘di Karib: Abii ‘Amr fal-Shaybani]. 

Muhaihil ibn Rabi‘ah: al-Asma‘l and Ibn al-Sikkic. 

ALA’ sha al-Kabir:* Abit ‘Amr [al-Shaybanit], al-Asma‘t, Ibn al-Sikkit, 
al-Tiisi, and Tha‘lab. 

A'sha Bahilah: al-Agma‘i and Ibn al-Sikkit. 


* Por the first pact of this listing of pocts the Beatty MS has two vertical columns, 
with the names of the editors placed under the poets‘ names. The other versions 
have horizontal lines. Beginning with al-Kumayr which is near n. 18, the 
Beatty MS recurns to horizontal listing. Up to this point in the list, mention. of 
a poet's name withont eny editor’s name following evidently means that only 
al-~Sukkari worked over the poems of that man. When the poet‘s name is followed 
by a colon, the nanre’ or names following the colon are those of editors who in 
addition to al-Sukkari edited the material. The order of the poets is different in 
the different versions, Cornpare this list with Asma‘l, Fubitlat al-Shu‘ard’, 

4 Almost certainly Maymiin ibn Qays, called al-Kabir (“the elder” or “the great”). 
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Mutammim ibn Nuwayrah:* Abii ‘Amr al-Shaybani and al-Agma‘l. 

Bishr ibn Abi Kbazim?® al-Asma‘l and Ibn al-Sikkit. 

Al-Zibragan ibu. Bade: al-Agma‘l, Abii ‘Au [al-Shaybani], and others in 
addition to them. 

Al-Mutalammis: al-Asma‘l, and others, too. 

Al-Musayyab ibn ‘Alas: a group. 

Humayd ibn Thawr al-Rajiz* al-Asmai, Abii “Amr [al-Shaybani], 
Yon al-Sikkit, and al-Tiisi. 

Humayd al-Argat: al-Agma'l, Abii ‘Amr [al-Shaybani], Ibn al-Sikkit, 
and al-Tisi. 

‘Adi ibn. Zayd al-‘Ibadi: a group. 

‘Adi ibn al-Riga’ al-“Amiuli: a group. 

Suhaym ibn. Wathil: al-Asma‘i and Ibn al-Sikkit. 

Al-Tirimmah; al-Tiisi improved [his poctry] and a group [edited it]. 

“Urwah ibn al-Ward: al-Asma‘l and Ibn al-Sikkit. 

Shahi ibn al-Barsa’. 

“Amr ibn Sha’s: al~Asma‘i and Ibn Habib.& 

Al-‘Abbds ibn Mirdiis al-Sulami: al-Tiisi and Ibu al-Sikkit. 

Al~Namir ibn Tawlab:* al~-Asma‘l and Ibn al-A‘rabi. 

Al-Marrar al-Faq‘asi. 

Abii al-Tamahan al-Qayni. 

Salim ibn Wabisah.!* 

Al-“Abbds ibn. “Utbah ibn Abi Lahab. 

Al-Shammakh. 

Ma‘1# ibn. Aws. 

ALR&t “Ubayd. 

‘Abd al-Rahmin ibn Hassin and his son, Sa‘id ibn “Abd al-Rahman. 

‘Ubayd Allah ibn Qays al-Rugaypat: al-Asma‘l and al-Tiisi. 

Abii al-Aswad al-Du’al?: Abt ‘Amr [al-Shaybani]. 

Jirén al~ Awd al-Numayri. 

Al-Hadirah: Ibn Durayd also [edited bis poetry]. 


® Fliigel alone gives this name correctly, 

%© The Beatty MS has Bishr ibn Hazim.. 

4. Omitted by Fligel." 

18 Fliigel gives al-Rabbahi, but the Beatty and Tonk MSS have al-R Ajiz. 

18 The Beatty and Tonk MSS have ibn Jundub, but as he was a poet rather than 
an editor, Fliigel is probably correct in giving Ibn Habib, evidently meaning 
Muhammad ibn Habib. 

1 This name is given correctly ‘by Fliigel, but seems to be garbled in the Beatty 
and Tonk MSS, 

18 This name is correct in Filigel but garbled in the Beatty and Tonk MSS. 
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Mudarras ibn Rib‘i: al-Asma’‘i arid others, too. 

Khnraybah:!* a group. 

Khidash ibn Zuhayr. 

Muzabim al-Ugayli: a group. 

Abii Hayyah al-Numayri: al-Asmia‘l.!” 

Al-Khansa’: Ybn al-Sikkit, Ibn al-A‘rabi, and others besides them.2# 

Al-Kumayt; Al-Asma‘ edited his poetry. Thu al-Sikkit made additions, 
and a group of se holars quoted his portry from Ibn Kundsah al. ~Asadi. 
and Abii Sadagah, who quoted it from. the "Bani Asad Tr ibe. tba 
al-Sikkit qnoted the poetry from his teacher, Nasra#. Nasriin, more- 
over, said, “I learned the poetry of al-Kumaye from Abii Hag Umar 
ibn Bukayr.” Al-Sukkari also edited the poetry of al-Kumayt, 

Dh al-Ruminah: a group of scholars edited and quoted his poetry. It 
was Abd alAbbas al-Aftwal who made an cdition from all of these 
quotations. Al-Sukkari also edited his poctry, adding to what was 
done by the group. Those who quoted the poetry of Dhii al-Ruummah 
wete al-Harish ibn Numayr, who learned it from his father; Hilal 
ibn Mayyas;2* al-Muntaji® ibn Nabhan, quoted by Abii ‘Ubaydah; 
al-Layth ibn Dumim.™ who leatued it from Abii al-Marda; and 
al-Nuseyr ibn Qasim, who qnoted Abii fahm al-Adawi.” 

Abii al-Najm al-‘Hjliz Abi “Amr al-Shaybanf quoted the poctry of Aba 
al-Najm from Muhammad ibu Shaybin ibn Abi al-Najm and from 
Abii al-Azhar, who was the son of the daughter of Abii al-Najm. 
Abii Sa‘id al-Sukkari also edited his work, improving it. 


16 This name is written clearly in the Beatty MS. It is cited as a name in Qutaybah, 
Ma' rif, p. 2°76, but not as the name of a poct. Fliigel gives Harithah. It is perhaps 
meant to be the poct Hdarithah ibn Badr, but this is very uncertain, 

1? The Beatty MS inserts the word muhdath (“beginner,” “‘originator”), or 
nuhaddith (“relator”) at this point, I: may be a mistake, or meant to he same other 
word, 

With the next name the Beatty MS again takes up its customary horizontal 
ines, ending the double vertical columns of pocts’ names (see n. 7). 

19 In the Boa atty MS this name is given as Abii Hurti, bur Fliigel suggests that 
perhaps Abii Jizi is meant. 

20 Jn the Beatty MS this name is spelled Manis, probably a mistake, ‘The name 
may be Mayy§s, as translated, but this is too uncertain to identify and place in the 
Biog. Index. See Durayd, Geneal,, p, 213. 

*1 ‘This name seems to be given inaccurately in the Beatty and Tonk MSS. 

%@ In the Arabic texts the name is given as Abii Jubmah alb-‘Adawi, although it 
is probably meant to be the name given in the translation. For al-“Adawi, see 
Durayd, Geneal., p. 330, L 4. 
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Al Ajjaj al-Rajaz; al-Asma‘l and Abii ‘Amr al-Shaybani [edited his 
poetry]. 

Ru’ bak ibn al-‘Ajjaj, who was one of the more recent poets: al-AsmaT 
quoted the poctry of Ru’bah directly from him, as did also Abi ‘Amr 
al-Shaybini and a number of other scholars. Abi -Sa‘id al-Sukkari 
edited and improved his poctr y. 

Al-Akhtal: al-Sukkari edited his poetry, improving it. 

Al-Farazdaq: al-Sukkari also edited his poetry and improved it, 

Jarir: al-Sukkari did not edit his poctry. Those who did edit it belonged 
to a group of scholars, among whom were Abii “Amr [al-Shaybani], 
al-Asma‘i, and fbn al-Sikkit. The person who quoted the poetry of 
Jaric directly from him with his contentions® was Mishal ibn Kasib 
ibn ‘Ammiar ibn ‘Atta ibn al-Khatafa. This is what is written in the 
handwriting of Ibn al~Kifi, 

The contests between Jarir and Farazdag were edited by Abi 
‘Ubaydah Ma‘mar ibn al-Muthanna, while al-Agma‘i qnoted them from 
another source. Abii Sa‘id al-Hasan ibn al-Lusayn [al-Sukkari] edited 
and improved them. Abii al- Mughith al~Awdi also edited them, and 
Tha‘lab quoted them from him. 


The Names of Those Who Contended with Jarir and Whom Jarir 
Opposed 


Contentions of Jarir and al-Akhtal; Abi ‘Ame [al-Shaybani| and al- 
Asmat [edited them]. 

Contentions of Jarit and ‘Umar ibn Laji’: Abi ‘Amr and al-Asma‘i 
[edited them]. 

Contentious of Jarir and al-Farazdaq.™ 


The Names of the Children of Jarir Who Were Poets, and Also of 
His Grandchildren® 


Nak ibn Jarir, a poet who composed only a small amount. 
Bilal ibn Jatic, a poet who composed only a small amount. 


*% In the Beatty MS this word i is ‘faults’ (naga’is), but because farir was known 
for his arguing, “contentioas” (naqgd’id) must be the word meant. See “Djarir,” 
Enc. Islan, 1, 10247 also Jatir, Naga’ id. 

4 In this passage Fliigel does not give the editors. The Beatty and Tonk MSS 
give the editors, but give the last title as.simply Contentions of Jarir, 

#5 Jarit had eight sons and two daughters; sec Qutaybah, Shi‘r, pp. 283-89. The 
translation follows the Beatty MS. 
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A. daughter of Jarir, whose name was ~--—— , a poetess who composed 
only a small amount. 

‘Agil ibn Bilal, 2 poet who composed only a small amount, 

‘Umarah ibn ‘Aqil, an excellent and prolific poet. 


The Names of the Tribes Whose Poetry Was Edited by al-Sukkari, 
as in the Handwriting of Some of the Scholars*é 


Poems of the: 
[Tribe] 
Banii Dhushl 
Banii Shayban 
Banii Rabi‘ah?? 
Banit Yarbii’ 
Al-Tayyi' 
Banii Kinanah 
Banii Dabbah 
Fazarah, 
Bajilah 
Al-Qayn** 
Banii Yashkur 
Banti Hanifah 
Banti Maharib 
Al-Azd 
Banii Nahshaj 
Banii “Adi 
Ashja’ 


[Reference] 
Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, pp. 48, 49. 
Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 49. 
Litti, Arabs, pp. 280, $02, 0. x. 
““Yarbu‘,”” Exc. Islam, IV, 1199. 
“Taiy,” Enc. Islam, IV, 623. 
“Kinana,” Enc. Islam, IY, 1017. 
“Dabba,” Ene. Islam, I, 884. 
““Fazara,’’ Enc. Islan, 1, 93. 
“Badjila,” Enc. Islam, I, $58. 
Durayd, Geneal., p. 317; Qutaybah, Mavarif, p. 51. 
Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 47. 
“Flanifa,” Enc. Islam, Il, 260. 
“Muharib,” Enc. Islam, U1, 608. 
“Al-Azd,” Enc. Islam, I, $29. 
“Darim,” Enc, Islam, 1, 924. 
Qutaybah, Ma‘Grif, p, 37. 
Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, pp. 39, 40. 


“Namair,” Enc. Islan, Il, 951. 

Tabari, Annales, Part 1, p. 851; Part Il, p. 479. 
“Makhziim,” Exc. Islam, TH, 171. 

“Asad,” Ene. Islam, 1, 4°74. 

“trith,” Enc. Islam, Il, 268. 


Bant Numayr*® 
Band ‘Abd Wudd 
Banti Makhziim 
Banii Asad 

Banii al-Earith 


*¢ The phrase “as. . . scholaxs” is lacking in the Ailigel edition. Por the sake 
of convenience, the references are given in the right-hand column after the tribes 
to which they pertain. 

8” ‘The Beaty MS gives this form, whereas Fliigel and the Tonk MS have Abi 
Rabi‘zh, 

28 This name is in the Beatty and Tonk MSS; Fliigel gives al-Find. 

2° This form is given in the Beatty and Tonk MSS, although Fliigel has Bani 
Tamim. 
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Banii al-Dibab “Dibab,” Ene. Islam, 1, 967. 
Fahm and “Adwan Qutaybah, Ma‘@rif, p. 38. 
Muzaynah Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 36. 


Among the Poems of the Poets There Was Also: 

The poetry of Hudbah ibn Khashram and Ziyddah ibn Zayd; 
of al-~Kumayt ibu Ma'‘rif; of al-Simmah al-Qushayri, edited by al- 
Mufaddal ibn Salamah?° 

ae "This arrangement is taken from the Beatty MS, which differs from the other 


versions and which has a space between the two last names, evidently left for material 
to be added tater. 


In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


The Second Section of the Fourth Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihxist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of the 
books which they wrote, including the names of the more recent poets and 
some of the Islamic ones, with the amount of their poetry, up to our own 
time. 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]? At the beginning of 
this chapter we stated that we do not favor going into detail in 
connection with the poets, for we have already mentioned the 
scholars and men of letters who have undertaken this. We ourselves 
aim to present the names of the poets and the amount of poetry 
written by each poet among them, especially by the more recent 
ones, and also the variations occurring in their poems, so that who- 
ever desires to collect books and poems can have this information 
aud an insight into the matter. If-we say that the poetry of a certain 
inan fills ten leaves, we mean Sulaymaniyah ones, holding twenty 
lines, I mean on each side of the leaf? We shall follow this designa- 
tion in connection with all of the small and large amounts of poetry 
that are mentioned, giving approximate figures and basing our 
estimates on what we have observed during the course of years, 
but without verification or figures of final accuracy. 


1 Fifigel inserts “up to our own, time,” but the other versions omit this phrase. 
This passage suggests that al-Nadim wrote his account of the poets as a catalogue 
for the customers at his father’s bookshop to use. 

2 The Tonk MS gives “the author,” instead of the pr oper name, 

§ Sulaymaniyah was evidently the uame of a kind of paper. A leaf’ refers to a 
single shcet of paper, often insctibed on both sides, 
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Bashshar ibn Burd 

He was nicknamed al-Mura‘ath* and was a protégé of the Bana 
“Aqil Tribe, said to be of Persian origin. No one has collected all 
of his poetry. It is not collected into any anthology, but I have seen: 
about a thousand disconnected leaves of it and a number of people 
have compiled selections of his poems. 


Ibn Harmah 

He was Ibrahim ibn ‘Ali ibn Harmah, whose poetry by itself 
fills about two hundred leaves. In the edition of Abi Sa‘id al- 
Sukkari, however, there are about five hundred leaves. Although 
al-Siili also worked over it, nothing came of it. 


Abii al- “Atahiyah 

The situation with regards to his poetry is like that of [the poetry 
of] Bashshar, Parts of his poetry, which I saw at al-Mawsil, filled 
more than twenty sections of half-size Talhi [paper], written in the 
handwriting of Ibn “Ammar, who was a scribe for the poetry of the 
more recent poets. But what I saw in separate portions® indicated 
that [altogether] there were thirty sections, A number of persons 
have collected traditions about him and his poetry. We have 
mentioned what they wrote as we have discussed them. 


Abii Nuwas 

He is so celebrated that it is unnecessary to go into detail about 
his lineage and biography. Abii Nuwas died during the civil war 
in the year two hundred [a.p. 815/16], before al-Ma’miin advanced 
from Khurasin.* Ibn Qutaybah said it was during the year one 
hundred and ninety-nine [a.p. 814/15]. 

One of the persons who edited the poetry of Abii Nuwas, without 
alphabetical order, was Yahya ibn al-Fadl, who quoted and edited 
his work according to ten subjects. Among the scholars, there was 
Abi Yusuf Ya‘qiib ibn al-Sikkit, who commented on his work in 


‘ The Beatty MS spells this name Murghath, which is almost certainly incorrect? 
Cf. Qutaybah, Shi‘r, p. 476. 

§ Only the Beatty MS contains the phrase “in separate portions.” 

6 This was the struggle between the heirs of Hariin al-Rashid, who died a.v. 809, 
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about eight hundred leaves, arranged also according to ten subjects. 
Abii Sa‘id al-Sukkari edited his work, too, but did not finish it. 
The part which-he did edit was two thirds [of the whole], filling a 
thousand leaves. 

Among the men of letters [who edited his work]: 


Al-Sali edited his work alphabetically, omitting what was falsely ascribed 
to him. 

‘Ali ibn Hamzah al-Isbahini also edited his work alphabetically. 

Yasuf ibn al-Dayah wrote an account about him and compiled a selection 
of his poetry. 

Abii Hiffan also wrote an account about him, with a selection of his 
poetry. 

Ibn al- Washsha’ Abii Tayyib, too, wrote an account about him and made 
a selection of his poetry. 

Ibn ‘Ammar wrote an account about him and made a selection of his 
poetry, with also an epistle about his faults and plagiarisms. 

In one of the books written by the family of al-Munajjim about the poetry 
of the more recent writers, there is an account about him [Abi Nuwas] 
with a selection of his poetry. Mention of that has already been made. 

Abii al-Hasan al-Sumaysati also wrote an account about Abi Nuwas, with 
a selection of his poetry, and [about] his triumph, with remarks on 
his excellencies. 


Muslim ibn al- Walid 

He is famous, his poetry filling about two hundred leaves arranged 
alphabetically. Al-Sili edited [his poetry], and also a man known 
as , who is living in our own time. 





Marwan ibn Abi Hafsah al-Rashidi, His Family and Descendants 
Who Were Poets 


Abii Hafsah was the first. His name was Yazid and he lived during the 
days of ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan, with whom may Allah be well pleased.’ 
He wrote only a very small amount. 

Yahya ibn Abi Hafsah lived at the time of ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan 
and was a poet who wrote a small amount, about twenty leaves. 


? The pious phrase is found only in Fliigel. 
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Marwan ibn Sulayman ibn Yahyi ibn Abi Hafsah, surnamed Abii al- 
Samt,® was a poct whose poetry filled about three hundred leaves. 

Abii al-Samt Marwan ibn Abi al-Jauiib ibn Marwan Abii al-Samt was 
a poet whose poetry filled about one hundred and fifty leaves, 

Muhammad ibn Marwan ibn Abi al-Janiib was a poet: about fifty leaves.* 

Fatih’ ibn Mahmiid ibn Marwin ibn Abi al-Janiib was a poet: about 

one hundred leaves. 

Abii Sulayman Idris ibn Sulayman ibn Abi Hafsab was a poct! about 
one hrndred leaves. 

Muhammad ibn Idris was a poet who wrote only a small amount. 

Arminah, the daughter of al-Walid ibn Yalyi ibn Abi Hafsah, was a 
poctess who wrote a small amount. 

Abii al-Samt ‘Aéd Allah ibn al-Samt was a poct: abort one hundred 
leaves. 


The Family of Razin ibn Sulayinan, a Poet™ 


“Ali ibn Razin was a poet: about fifty leaves. 

Di‘bil ibn “Ali: aboue three hundred leaves, which were edited by al- 
Salf# 

Razin ibn ‘Ali was a poet: about fifty leaves.1* 

Al-Husayn ibn Di'bil was a poet. His poetry; about two bundred leaves. 

Abii al-Shis Muliammad ibn ‘Abd Allih ibn Razin was the son of the 
paternal uncle of Di‘bil aud surnamed Abii Ja‘far. He was a poct; his 
poetry: about one hundred and fifty leaves, edited by al-Siili.™ 

“Abd AliZh ibn Abi al-Shis was a poct; his poetry: about seventy leaves. 


® ‘The Beatty and Tonk MSS misspell this name here, but give it correctly in the 
rest of the passage. Some authorities spell che name “‘al-Simt.” 

* ‘The mumber of leaves following the poct’s name here and elsewhere refers to the 
quantity of his poetry. 

10 The Beatty and Tonk MSS have Mutawwaj for the first name, Fligel and 
Fabari, Aunales, Part Ill, p. 1467, n. e, give Fatih, which seems to be correct. 
Muhammad may be meant instead of Mahmiid, 

11 ‘The Fltigel edition does not give this title in its complete form. The number 
of leaves followimg each poect’s name refers to the quantity of his work. 

38 Filigel adds another editor, al-Khuzi't, and also “Aniong his books there were: 
Groups of the Poets; The Unique ((Al-Wahidah’).” The Beatty and Tonk MSS omit 
these additions, as do also the authorities referred to in the Biog, Index under Di‘bil’ 

#3 Pliigel omits this name, but it Is included in the Beatty and Tonk MSS, 

#4 The Tonk MS confuses two of the lines and the Beatty MS garbles the word 
for “uncle,” but the Aligel version gives the passage clearly. 
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The Family of Abi al-‘Atahiyah 
Mention of Abt al-‘Atahiyah has already been made, but here we 
shall record those among his children and grandchildren who were 
poets. Among them there were: 


Muhammad ibn Abi al-‘Atahiyah, surnamed Abi ‘Abd Allah, was a 
hermit nicknamed al-‘Atahiyah (the Foolish One). He was a poet 
whose poetry filled about fifty leaves, 

“Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn Abi al-‘Atahiyah was a poet, the amonnt 
of whose poetry was fifty leaves, 

Abii Suwayd “Abd al-Qawi ibn Muhammad ibn Abi al- Atahiyah was a 
poct whose poetry was fifty leaves. 


The Family of Tahir ibn al-Husayn’® 

Abii al-Husayn Tahir ibn al-Husayn was a poct, the amount of whose 
poetry was fifty leaves. 

"Abd Allah: ibn 'Fahir ibn al-Husayn was a poct, the amount of whose 
poetry was fifty leaves. 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Tahir was a poct, the amount of whose 
poetry was scventy leaves. 

Sulayman ibu ‘Abd Allah ibn Tahir was a poct: a small amount. 

Muhammad ibu Tahir ibn “Abd Allah ibn Tahir was a poet: about thirty 
leaves. 

“Ubayd Allah ibn “Abd Allah ibn Tahir was a poet; his poetry: about 
one hundred leaves. 


A Statement about the Quantities of the Poems, as Mentioned by 

Muhammad ibn Di'id in Kitab al- Waragah (The Leaf}! 

Ac the beginning of this section there was mentioned a group of 
poets recorded by Muhammad, and here, if Allah so wills, there 
begins a statement of what he recorded other than what we have 
already mentioned, 


18 This poet and the one following are not mentioned by Fliigel but are included 
in the Beatty and Tonk MSS. 

16 ‘This whole section is omitted by Fliigel. This family was famous as the 'Tahirid 
Dynasty ia Khurisin, a.p. 820-72. 

#7 Tt is probable that al-Nadim ysed the book of Muhammad ibn Da'iid when he 
gave accounts of the famous pects at the beginning of this section. Now he nses 
the same book to add the names of a group of less famous pocts. This subsection 
up to the eleventh name, Muhanunad ibn Abi ‘Uyaynah, is missing in the Fliigel 
edition, perhaps due to the loss of a page in the manuscript used by Hiigel. 
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Ru' bah ibn al-"Ajjaj, the composer of rajaz verse. His poetry was quoted 
by al-Asmai and edited by Abii Sa‘id al-Hasan ibn al-Husayn al- 
Sulekart in nearly one thousaud leaves. 

Al-Sayyid iba Muhammad al-Himyeri, one of the poets of Ahl al-Bayt, 
among the men of wealth. I saw two sections, about three hundred 
leaves including only Al-Ratibae!® by al-Sayyid. I also saw a section 
of about two hundred leaves containing only Al-Kaysiniyat!* of 
al-Sayyid. Then I saw his poetry as a collection: abont five hundred 
leaves. 

Sudayf, a protégé of the Banii al-“Abbias: thirty leaves. 

fbn Jundub al-Hudhali: thirty leaves. 

‘Ali ibn Thabie: one hundred and fifty leaves. 

Hammad ‘Ajrad: fifty leaves, 

Abii Nukhaylah al-Rijiz: about fifty leaves. 

Ashja‘ al-Snlami: about two hundred leaves. 

Salamah ibn ‘“Ayyish: about fifty leaves. 

Ton al-Mawla: about thirty leaves. 

Muhammad ibn Abi “Uyaynah: about one hundred leaves.*! 

Salis ibn “Ame al-Khisir: about one hundred and fifty leaves.' 

Sulayman ibn al-Muhijir: about fifty leaves. 

Al-My’ammal al-Raqqi; about fifty leaves. 

Rabi‘ah al-Raqqi: one hundred leaves. 

Al-Sari ibn “Abd al~-Rahman: a small amount. 

The Commander of the Faithful al-Mahd?: ten leaves. 

Salih ibn Janth: fifty leaves. 

Al-Khalil ibn Ahmad: twenty leaves. 

Khalaf al-Abmar: fifty leaves. 

Jahm ibn Khalaf: fifty leaves. 

Al-Husayn ibn Mutayr al-Asadi: abont one hiumdred leaves. 

Abii Dulamah Zand ibn al-Jawn: fifty leaves.” 

18 This is probably a book title. It could mean “rations” or “ranks,” among 
several other things. It is probably correct as written, although there are no con- 
sonant marks, 

19 This is also probably a book title. It refers to 2 sect. See Igbaliini, Aghdui, 
Part VII, pp, 3, $; Baghdidi Geclye), pp. 34, 48; Khallikin, H, 241,.n. a. 

% The number of leaves followiug each poet’s name refers to the quantity of his 
work. 

at After omitting nearly a page, the Fliigel account starts again at this point 
(Fliigel, p. 162, top). 

% Eliigel omits Abi Duldmah, giving instead Zayd ibn al-Jahn. The Beatty and 
Tonk MSS give both names, cach with fifty leaves. As Zayd ibn al-Jahm cannot be 
identified, it is likely that the original was a corrected combination of the two. 
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Da’ iid {ibn Salin| al-Aswad: fifty leaves. 

Ibn Hassan: fifty leaves. 

Shara‘ah ibn al-Zand Biidh: seventy leaves. 

“Alf ibn al-Khalil: one hundred leaves. 

Mutt ibn yas: one lundred leaves. 

Yahya ibn Ziyad al-Harithi: seventy leaves. 

Mungidh al-Hilali: fifty leaves. 

Walibah ibu al-Hubab: one hundred leaves.”4 

Sa‘id ibn Wahb: fifty leaves. 

Abii al-Tayyahdn: fifty leaves. 

Adam ibn “Abd al-‘Aziz, who was accused of al-zandagah!: twenty 
leaves. 

“Abd Allah ibn Mus‘ab: fifty leaves. 

“Ukiashah ibn “Abd al-Samad: thirty leaves. 

“Abd Allah ibn al-Mubiarak al-Khayyat: thirty leaves. 

Musawir al-Watraq: fifty leaves. 

Muhammad ibn “Abd al-Rahmin ibn Abi Subbah: thirty leaves. 

Abii Malik al-A‘raj: thirty leaves. 

Abii al- Walid al-Zindiq: thirty leaves. 

Bishr ibn al-Mu'‘tamir; an account of him will be given in the fifth 
chapter. This man was a poet, most of whose poetry was musammat 
and muzdawij. He interpreted in poetry various ideas from books, 
as ] am going to mention. Thus there were [among his books]: 

Oneness (Al-Tawhid); The Happening of Things; Refutation of 
the Magians;2* The Proof to Confirm the Prophecy of the Prophet, 
for Whom May There Be Peace; Refutation of the Christians; 
Refutation of the Jews; Refntation of the Rifidah; Refutation of 
the Murji’ah; Refutation of the Khawary;?? Refutation of Abi 
al-Hudhayl, Refatation of al-Nazzam; Refutation of Abi Shimr; 
against Ziyad al-Mawsili; against Dirar [ibn “Amr]; against Abii 
Jildah;?® against Hafs al-Fard; against Hisham ibv al-Hakam; against 
the adherents of Abii Hantfak; Legal Interpretation by Personal 


*3 In the different Arabic texts, this name is given in various ways, none of which 
seem to be correct, It may be ibn Hassin, as given; see Biog. Index, “Abd al~Rahmin 
ibn Hassin ibn ‘Thabit. 

* This narue and the one following are omitted by Fliigel. 

2 These words denote forms of poctry, 

2% 'The Fliigel text has Refutation of the Granmarlane. 

% For references to books whicl: explain the sects, sec the Glossary. 

28 Fliigel gives Aba Khilidah, evidently an error. 
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Opinion;?® Aktham ibn Sayfi;* against al-Asamm;™ The Strife 
between “AH, for Whom May There Be Peace, and Talhah, with 
Whom May Allih Be Well Pleased;* also, Against al-Asamm, 
concerning the Imamate; Refutation of the Polytheists. 

Abii al-Shad@ id al-Fazari: twenty leaves. 

Ishaq ibn al-Fadl and his brothers, “Abd al-Rahman, Muhammad, aud 
‘Abd Allah: a small amount. 

Ghalib ibn “Uthmin. al-Hamadhini: twenty leaves. 

Abii al-Tayyar: fifty leaves. 

Abit ‘Asim al-Aslamit: twenty leaves. 

AL-Darimt al-Madant: thirty leaves. 

‘Alt ibn Ruwaym al-Kifi: fifty leaves. 

“Umar ibn al-Mubarak, a protégé of Khuzi‘ah: a small argount. 

Ibn Yamin al-Basri: tweuty leaves. 

Abii Hanash al-Numayri: thirty leaves. 


The Family of Abii Umayyah, from [a Source] Other Than Kital 
al- Waraqah (The Leaf}* 


Umayyah ibn Abi Umayyah: fifty leaves. 

Muhammad ibn Abi Umayyah: fifty leaves. 

‘Alt ibn Umayyah ibn Abi Umayyah: one hundred leaves, 

"Abd Allah ibn Umayyab ibn Abi Umayyah: fifty leaves. 

Almad ibn Umayyah ibn Abi Umayyah: thirty leaves. 

Abit Hashshishah, the tanbur player, who has already been mentioned 
and who wrote no poetry that we know of. 

Abii Hayyah al-Numaysi: fifty leaves. 

Abt Najdah al-Numayri: thirty leaves. 

Muhammad ibn Dhu'ayb al-Umini, the composer of rajaz verse: fifty 
leaves. 

Abmad ibn Abi ‘Uthmin al-Kitib (the Secretary); fifty leaves. 


23 See Glossary. 

*¢ Fliigel has al-Elusayn ibn Saba‘i; the-translation follows the Beatty MS, 

“% This probably refers to al-Asamm Abii Bakr. But Baghdadi (Seelye), p. 119, 
Sliggests that it might refer to a heretical school of thought. 

‘a The Beatty and Tonk MSS amit the pious phrases. 

* Sec u. 17, The number of leaves following each poet's uame refers to the 
quantity of his poetry... 

% The nawes which follow this one probably should be separated from tltose 
of the family of Abii Umayyaht. There is an inch of space at this point in the Beatty 
MS, evidently left for material to be added later. 
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‘Abd al-Ghaffar ibn “Ame al-Ansari: a small amomnt. 
Saglabi ibu Muntahi al-Madini: a small amount. 
‘Ubayd Allah ibu al-Elurr: a small amount. 
Abii al-Mu‘aff aleMadani: twenty leaves. 
Al-Mukhayyas ibn Artah al-A’taji, the composer of rajaz verse: a small 
amount.®5 
Al-Dangashi: a small amount. 
Ibn Abi al-“Asiyah al-Snlami: fifty leaves. 
Thrahim ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Hasan: a small amount. 
Miasd ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Hasan: a small amount. 
Ma‘n ibn Zi idah: a small amount. 
Salih ibn ‘Abd al-Qaddiis, accnsed of being a zandig: fifty leaves. 
Salamah: ibn ‘Abbad ibn Manstir: a small amount. 
Abii al-Hajni’ Nusayb: seventy leaves. 
Yahya ibn Bilal al-Tbadi: a small amount. 
Sulayman ibn al- Walid, the brother of Muslin: a small amount, 
Al-Hakam ibn. Qunbur al-Mazini: fifty leaves. 
Abit Hashim al-Talibi: a small amount. 
Abii al- Warrds al-Khuzai: a suuall amount.*¢ 


Aban al-Lahiqi and His Family 

Aban ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid ibn Lahiq ibn ‘Ufayr was a prolific 
poet, most of whose poetry was muzdawij and musammat?? He 
translated books of the Persians and other [peoples], which I record 
as follows: 


Kalilah wa-Dimvuah; Balawhar and Bidasaf; Al-Sindbid; Mazdak; 

Fastings aud Retreats.4# 

‘Abd al-Hamid, his father, a poct: a small amount.** 

Lahig, Abit “Abd al-Hamid, a poct: a small amount. 

‘Abd al-Hlamid ibn ‘Abd al-Hdamid, the brother of Abin, a poet: a small 
anlount, 


98 Al.Mukhayyas is taken from the Tonk MS, It is not clear iu the Beatry MS, 
and is given as al-Muhsin in the Fliigel edition. The next name, Al-Dauqashi, seers 
to be the name intended, but nove of the versions give it in exactly that form. 

$¢ Omitted by Fliigel. 

5? Muzdawij and musamimat are technical terms, used for spectal types of poetry. 

s¢ ‘The Beatty and Tonk MSS add a title which scems to be a repetition of Mazdak. 
For the first three titles, see the Glossary, 

%? Filigel gives a different series of names and confuses ibe with abi in several 
justances. The translation follows the Beatty and ‘Tonk MSS. 
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Hamdan ibn Aban ibn “Abd al-Hamid: fifty leaves.“ 

Sah! ibn Haran, a poet already mentioned: a small amount.“ 

Al-"Abbdas ibn al-Abnaf, whose poetry al-Siili edited: about one hundred 
and fifty leaves. 

Zanbir al-Katib (the Secretary), a poct: fifty leaves. 

Bakr ibn al-Nattah, a poct: one hundred leaves. 

Salih ibn Abi al-Najm: fifty leaves. 

Abi Shihab al-Khayyat: twenty leaves. 

Abii al-Hawl al-Himyari: fifty leaves. 

Da iid ibn Razin al- Wasiti: thirty leaves.“ 

Kulthiim ibn “Ame al-‘Artabi; one hundred leaves. 

Mansiir ibn Salamah al-Namari: one hundred leaves, 

Abii Qabiis al-Shaybani: one liundred leaves. 

Yiasuf ibn Saygal: fifty leaves. 

Al- Abbas ibn Abi al-Sha‘li: one hundred icaves. 

Alwmad ibn Sayyir al-Jurjani: fifty leaves. 

Al-Abbas ibn al-Hasan al-“Abbasi: fifty leaves. 

‘Uthakt al-A‘war al-Kiifi: a small amount. 

‘Abd Allah ibn Ayyitb al-Taymi: one hundred leaves. 

Ibrahim ibn Sayyabah: fifty leaves. 

Al-Husayn al-Khali‘ ibn al-Dahhak: one hundred and fifty leaves. 

‘Amr al~Warriq: fifty leaves. 

Ya‘giib ibn al-Rabi': seventy leaves. 

AlL-Fadl al-Ragashi: one hundred leaves. 

Ibn al~Aswad al-Shaybant: fifty leaves. 

Abii al-“Udhdfir al-“Ami: a small amount. 

The brothers of al-Fad] al-Ragqishi: Albmad, al-“Abbas, and ‘Abd al-Mubdi' 
[ibn “Abd al-Samad]: a small amount. 

Abii al-Musbi‘ al-Madani: a smail amount. 

‘Amr ibn Nadr al-Tsimi: fifty leaves. 

Al-Bafayn ibn Umayyah al-Himsi: a smal] amount. 


# Fliigel seems to repeat the reference to the name ‘Abd al-Hamid. Afier this 
name the Beatty MS leaves an inch of space, evidently with hopes of adding other 
names. There is a note on the margin of this manuscript which looks like “bia bin 
(‘the son of the son of”) ‘Abd al-Hamid,” perhaps confirming the fact that Hamdan 
was a grandson. The amount or number of leaves following each poct's name refers 
to the quantity of his work. 

“i Sahl starts a new list, not comected with Abin. Fliigel omits whe name of’ 
al-Sii in the next item." 

“ Fliigel confisses this name. On the lower margin of the Beatty MS a garbled 
note has been inserted, 
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Muhammad ibn “Abd al-Malik al-Fagq‘asi: one hundred leaves. 
Ibn Abi Sabb: a small amount.“ 

Muhammad ibn Munadhir al-Subayri: seventy leaves, 

Abii al-Nadir“* and Abii al-Madrahi: small amounts. 

Abii al-Shamagmag: seventy leaves. 

Sahl ibn, Ghahb al-Khazraji; a small amount. 


The Family of Abi ‘Oyaynah al-Muhallabi 


“Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn Abi “Uyaynah: one hundred leaves. 
Abii ‘Uyaysah ibn Muhanamad ibn Abi ‘Uyaynah: one hundred leaves, 
“Abd Allah ibn Mubirak al-Yazidi; one hundred leaves. 

[Hartin] al-Rashid: ten leaves. 

Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdi: one hundred leaves, 

Abii al-Haydham al-Murti: a small amount. 

“Ali ibn Hamzah al-Kisa’t: a small amount. 

Yabya ibn al-Mubiacak al-Yazidf: a small amount. 

AlL-Asma‘t: a small amount. 

Razin al-‘Ariidi: onc hundred leaves. 

Al-Fad! ibn al-‘ Abbas ibn Ja‘far al-Khuz3‘t: a small amount. 


Women: The Free and the Slaves 


‘Ulayyah, the daughter of al-Mahdi: twenty leaves. 
Zarzat al~-Zarga’: ten leaves. 

‘Inain, the slave girl of al-Nagifi: twenty leaves. 
Al-Dhalfa’: a small amount. 

Khansa’: a small amount. 

Malak: a small amount, 

Sadif: a small amonnt.*® 

Mukhannithah: a small amount.‘? 


# Fliigel gives Ibn Abi Shaykh. 

- Fliigel gives Abii al-Bagix, but the Beatty MS clearly indicates the name as 
translated, 

45 Fhiigel omits ibn before Muhammad, but the Beatty MS correctly does not. 
The Beatry MS leaves an inch of space between this namie and the one which follows 
il, evidently for material to be added later. ‘Abd Allah begins a new list, unconnected 
with the family of Aba ‘Uyaynah, 

46 This name is omitted by Fitigel and carelessly written in the Beatty MS. Sadaf 
i$ @ putes. 

4 Fliigel gives a different form, but in the Beatty MS the name might be as given, 
or Mukhannathah. This and the name following cannot be identified. 
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Mudam; a small amount. 

Khashf: a small amount. 

‘Ilm: a small amount. 

Raym: a small amount. 

Sakan: a small amount. 

Dandanir, the slave girl of Ibn Kunasah: a small amount.‘® 

FadI al-Sha‘ir: twenty leaves. 

Baydiin al-Khadim: at least twenty leaves. 

“Abd al-Jabbar ibn Sa‘id al-Musahiqi: fifty leaves. 

Al-Damri: a small amount. 

Abii Fara‘iin al-Shdshi: thirty leaves. 

“Amr al-Kharaki: fifty leaves. 

Ahmad ibn Ishaq al-Khiriji: fifty leaves. 

Abii al-Khattib al-Bahdali: thirty leaves. 

Abii al-Duhmdan: a small amount. 

Abii al-Bayda’ al-Riyahi: thirty leaves. 

Abii al-Rumayh Jundub ibn Siidab: a small amount. 

Maymin al-Hadrami: a small amount. 

Al-Mustahall ibn al-Kumayt: fifty leaves: 

Ismail ibn Jarir al-Hariri (al-Jariri): a small amount. 

Muhammad ibn. Kunisah al-Asadi: fifty leaves. 

‘Abd al-Qadiis and “Abd al-Khilig, the two sons of “Abd al-Wahid ibn 
al-Nu‘min ibn Bashir: small amounts. 

“Amr ibn al-Huwayy [al-Sukkari]; a small amount. 

Talib and Talit, the two sons of Azhar: small amounts. 

Abi al-Dila‘ al-Sindi; thirty leaves. 

Al-Munajjim al-Rasibi: thirty leaves. 

Tawbah al-Basri: a small amount. 

Ma‘qil ibn Tawq: a small amount. 

“Abbad ibn al-Mumazzaq: fifty leaves. 


Isma‘il [ibn Mu‘ammar] al-Quritisi: seventy leaves. 


48 In the Beatty MS there is a space below Danianir, and below the space, the two 
names which follow in the translation, Fadl al-Shia‘ir and Baydiin al-Khidim, are 
written together on the same line. There are two possible interpretations of this 
arrangement. The two names below the space may begin a new list of poets, this 
one male, since Baydiin was a man and Fadl al-Sha‘ir may refer to some male poet 
such as al-Fadl ibn al-‘Abbis. But it is more likely that the space was left ti be filled 
in later with the names of other women poetesses, the list to be terminated with the 
name of the famous poetess Fadl al-Shi‘irah. If this is the case, then the manuscript 
is written carelessly at this point, for nothing is inserted to indicate the end of the 
list of female poets and the beginning, with Baydiin, of a new list of male poets. 
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Abii Ya‘qiib al-Khutaymi: two hundred leaves. 

‘Ali ibn Jabalah al-“Akawwak: one hundred and fifty leaves. 
Muhammad ibn Hazim al-Bahili: seventy leaves. 
Muhammad ibn Bashir: fifty leaves. 

Ahmad ibn Yisuf: fifty leaves.*® 

Al-Qasim ibn Yisuf: fifty leaves. 

“Awf ibn Muhallim: thirty leaves. 

Al-Ghassini Abi Muhammad: a small amount. 

Al-Hasan ibn Talhah al-Qurashi: a small amount. 

‘Ali ibn Abi Kathirs fifty leaves. 

Al-'Ashannagq al-Dabbi: fifty leaves. 

Muhammad and Ishigq, the two sons of Ibrahim al-Fazari: small amounts. 
Waragah al-Asadi: a small amount. 

Abit Dulaf al-‘Tjli: one hundred leaves. 

Ma‘ gil ibn ‘Isa, the brother of Abii Dulaf: a small amount. 
Ishaq ibn Ibrahim [al-Mawsili]: fifty leaves. 

Al-Ma’'miin: twenty leaves. 

Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Dabbi: thirty leaves. 

Muhammad ibn Abi Hamzah al-"Ugayli: a small amount. 
Abii Sa‘sa‘ah al-Darir al-Kiifi: a small amount. 

Abii Bakr al-'Ariidi: fifty leaves. 

Al-‘Alz’ ibn ‘Asim al-Ghassani: a small amount, 

Al-Husayn ibn al-Dahhbak al-Bahili: a small amount. 

Abii al-‘Amaythal; one hundred leaves. 

Ahmad ibn Hisham: fifty leaves. 

‘Alf ibn Hisham: fifty leaves. 

Abii Hafs al-Shitranji: fifty leaves. 

Abii al-Yanbughi: ten leaves. 

Ja‘far ibn ‘Affan al-Ta’i, one of the poets of the Shi‘ah, whose poetry 

amounted to two hundred leaves. 

Muhammad ibn al-Fad] al-Sukiini: a small amount. 

Alhmad ibn al-Hajjaj: a small amount. 

Al-Qasim ibn Sayyar al-Katib: fifty leaves. 

Ibn Abi al-Zawa'id: fifty leaves. 

Rawh ibn ‘Abd al-Salam: a small amount. 

Abii Daffafah Ahmad ibn Mansir al-Basri: a small amount. 
Al-Maraghi; a small amount. 

Muhammad ibn Abi Badr al-Sulami: fifty leaves. 


49 This man and his brother, who follows, were important secretaries serving 
al-Ma’ min. 
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Abii Ziydd al-Kilabi: thirty leaves. 

Mubammad ibn Yazid ibn Maslimah al-Hisni: one hundred leaves. 
Ishag ibn al-Sabbak al-Ash‘athi; a small amount.5* 

Abii Rasib al-Bajli: fifty leaves. 

Abii Masa al-Makfaf: fifty leaves. 

Al-Akhfash al-Basri: a small amount. 

Al-Hirmadat: fifty leaves. 

Abii Hammam Rawk ibn ‘Abd al-A‘la: fifty leaves. 

‘At@ ibn Alumad al-Madini: a small amount. 

Muhanad ibn ‘Ali al-Jawaligi: fifty leaves. 

Al“ Adda’ al-Hanafi al-Misriz fifty leaves. 

Sa‘id ibn Damdam al-Kilabi: fifty leaves. 

Abii “Advan al-Sulami; thirty leaves. 

Ismail ibn Abi Mubamunad al-Yazidi: fifty leaves. 

Mangiir al-Hindi, the pupil (servant) of Hafsuwayh: a small amount. 
Abii ‘Imran al-Sulami: fifty leaves. 

Abit Shunbnl (Shanbul} al-‘Ugayit: a small amount. 

Al-Haytham ibn Mazhar al-Fa' fa’ (the Stuttercr}: a small amount. 
Al-Fad[ ibn Ismi‘fl ibn Salih al-Hashimi: one handred leaves. 


The Family of al-Mu‘adhdhal 

Al-Mu‘adhdhal ibn Ghaylin ibn Mubarib ibn al-Bubtari al-Abdi, sur- 
named Abii ‘Amr: fifty leaves, 

“Abd al-Samad ibn al-Mu‘adhdhal, a poet: one hundred and fifty leaves. 

Alwnad, ‘Isa, and “Abd Allah, pocts already mentioned: small amoznts.™ 

Abii Hizam al-"Ukli: fifty Icaves.™ 

Muljammad al-Baydhag: thirty leaves. 

AlArraf ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Misri: thirty leaves. 

Al-Khapab ibn al-Mu‘alla: fifty leaves. 

Abii al-Kalb al-Hasan ibn al-Najjah: fifty leaves. 

‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad al~Makki: thirty leaves,.™ 


% ‘The final name is given as al-Shi'l in the Beatty MS and differently by Hiigel, 
but it is evidently meant to be al-~Ash‘athi.* 

“1 The Beatty and Tonk MSS do not include the words “already mentioned.” 
After this name there is an inch of space in the Beatty MS, evidently left for material 
to be added later. Apparently the names which follow begin a new list, not connected 
with the family of ak-Mu‘adhdhal. 

53 Fliigel gives variations for this name and the two which follow; the translation 
foliow’s the Beatty MS. 

83 This was very likely “Aid Allah ibn Mubammad ibn al-Khayyit (see Biog. 
Index), but may have been some less important author. 
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Yiisuf ibn al-Mughirah ibn Abin al-Qusayri: a small amount.5 

Muhammad ibn al-Hirith al-Misci: fifty leaves, 

Al-Jaml al-Misri [al-Husayn] ibn “Abd al-Salim; fifty leaves. 

Al-Khalil ibn Jama‘ah al-Misri: fifty leaves. 

Hisham ibn al-Akhdar al-Lyadi al-Misci: thirty leaves. 

Ishaq ibn Mu‘idh al-Misti: thirty leaves. 

Alfunad ibn Mabammad ibn al-Mndabbir: seventy Icaves, 

Abii Sa‘d al-Makhziimi: one hundred and fifty leaves. 

AlL-Kisd’i ‘Ali ibn Hamzah: ten leaves. 

Muhammad ibn Wuhayb: fifty leaves. 

‘“Umarah ibn ‘Aqils three hundred leaves. 

Farwah ibn Humaydah al-Asadi: fifty leaves. 

Abn al-‘Aliyah al-Shami: fifty leaves. 

Muknif Abii Salama al-Madani: a small amount. 

Abii Tammam Habib ibu Aws al-T7’i, among whose books there were: 
Al-Hamasah; Selections from the Poetry of the Poets: Selections from 
the Poems of the Tribes; The Great Poets (al-finlpiil).* 

What amonnted to two hundred leaves of his poetry remained 
unpublished until the days of al-S#li, who edited his work alphabetically 
in nearly three humdred leaves. “Al ibn Hamzah al-Ishahini edited it 
too, and improved it according to subjects rather than alphabeti- 
cally.5¢ 

‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad al-‘Utbi: fifty leaves. 

“Abd Allah ibn “‘Ubayd Allah al-“A’ishi; fifty leaves. 

Ishaq ibn Humayd al-Tiisi: seventy leaves. 

Abii Nahshal, Abii Nadir, and Muhammad ibn Humayd: small 
amounts. 

Ibrahim ibn Ismi'il ibn Di'tid al~Katib; seventy leaves. 

His brothers, Hamdiin and Da’ iid, poets. cach one fifty leaves. 

Al-Bubturi, al-Walid Abii “Ubadah, whose poetry was not arranged 
alphabetically until the time of al-Sa#li, who edited and arranged it 
according to the alphabet. “Ait ibn Hamzah al-Isbahini also edited it, 
improving it according to subjects. Among his books there were: 
Al-Hamisah, similar to “Al-Hamiasah” of Abii Tammim; Meaning 
of the Poets (Ma‘Gni al-Shu‘ara’) 5? 


+ Fligel has Yusuf ibn al-Mu'tazz. 

&§ Only the Fliigel edition includes these four titles. 

There is an inch of space at this point in the Beatty MS. 

s* ‘These anthologies are not mentioned in the Beatty or Tonk MSS. 
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Ibn al-Rémi, ‘Ali ibn al-‘Abbas,5* His poetry was not arranged alpha- 
betically, but al-Musayyabi®® quoted it and then al-Siili edited and 
arranged it alphabetically. Abi al-Tayyib, the copyist of Ibn ‘Abdas, 
collected it from all of the manuscripts, adding what each of them. 
contained, without reference to alphabetical order, to the extent of 
about one thousand verses. 

Mithgal, the pupil of Ibn al-Rimi: one hundred leaves. ‘Aff ibn al-‘Asb, 
surnamed Abi al-Hasan al-Milhi, quoted Ibn al-Riimi from 
Mithgal,®° 

Ibn al-Hiajib, a pupil of Ibn al-Rimi: one hundred leaves. * 

Ahmad ibn Abi Fanan al-Katib: one hundred leaves. 

Khalid al-Katib, whose poetry was edited and arranged alphabetically by 
al-Siili: two hundred leaves. 


The Names of the Poets Who Were Secretaries, as Mentioned by 
Ibn Hajib al-Nu‘man in His Book in Which He Repeated What 
Came from the Book of Muhammad ibn Da’ tid® 


Al-Qasim ibn Sabih: fifty leaves. 

Yahya ibn Khalid: a small amount. 

Al-Fadl ibn Yahya: a small amount. 

“Alf ibn ‘“Ubaydah al-Rayhani: a small amount. 
Ja‘far ibn Yahya: a small amount. 

Al-Fayd ibn Abi Salih: a small amount. 

Yiisuf ibn al-Qasim: fifty leaves. 

Ahmad ibn Yisuf; a small amount. 

Ya'gitb ibn Nth: fifty leaves. 

Ibn al-Mugaffa‘: a small amount. 

‘Abd al-Wahhab ibn Sabab al-Mada’ini: fifty leaves. 
Al-Fadl ibn al-Rabi‘: a small amount. 


58 Fliigel adds a name evidently meant to be a transliteration of the Greek form 
for George. 

59 This name is given clearly in the Beatty MS, but is not made clear by Fliigel. 

¢0 This reference to ‘Ali is given by Fliigel but not by the other versions. 

61 This might be meant for Ibn Hajib, mentioned in the Biog. Index, as he was 
interested in literature and a boy when Ibn al-Riimi was alive, but it is more likely 
a less important person. _ , 

62 Some of the following government officials who wrote poetry were men of 
secondary importance, whose names cannot be identified. 'The amount or number 
of leaves following each poet’s name refers to the quantity of his work. 
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Ya‘giih ibn al-Rabi* thirty leaves. 
Al-Hasan ibn Sahl; a small amount. 
Al-Fadl ibn Sahl: a small amount. 
Zunbir ibn al-Faraj: fifty leaves, 
Yusuf Laqwah: fifty leaves. 
Sandi ibn Sadaqah: fifty leaves. 
Sahl ibn Harin: fifty leaves. 
Muhammad ibn Bakr: fifty leaves, 
Hamzah ibn Khuzaymah al-Katib: a small amount. 
Hammad ibn Najjah al-Katib: one hundred leaves.® 
Al-Qasim ibn Yiisuf, the brother of Abmad ibn Yiisuf: fifty leaves. 
Abii ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Yazdad: a small amount.* 
Maslamah ibn Salm: a small amount. 
Salih ibn Abi al-Najm: a small amount. 
Muhammad ibn Husayn ibn Shu‘ayb; a small amount. 
D@ iid ibn Jahwar: an anthology. 
Abii al-Harith Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Harrani; an anthology of 
fifty leaves. 
Abii Ja‘far Akmad ibn Abi “Uthman al-Katib: thirty leaves. 
Ibrahim ibn al-‘Abbas al-Sili: twenty leaves, which al-Sali edited. 
Muhammad ibn “Abd al-Malik al-Zayyat: fifty leaves. 
Al-Hasan ibn Wahb: one hundred leaves. 
Sulayman ibn Wahb: a small amount. 
Abii ‘Uthmin Sa‘id ibn Humayd al-Katib: fifty leaves. 
Sa‘id ibn Wahb, not from the family of Wahb: fifty leaves. 
Misa ibn “Abd al-Malik: twenty leaves. 
Al-Hasan ibn Raja’ ibn Abi al-Dabhak: fifty leaves. 
Ibrahim ibn Ismail ibn D2’tid: seventy leaves. 
“Amr ibn Mas‘adah and his brother Mujashi‘: both together, fifty leaves. 
Abmad ibn al-Mudabbir, surnamed Abii al-Hasan: an anthology of fifty 
leaves. 
Ibrahim ibn al-Mudabbir: a small amount. 
Abi al-Jahm Ahmad ibn Yisuf: fifty leaves. 
Abii “Ali al-Basir: fifty leaves. 
Abii al-Tayyib ‘Abd al-Rahim al-Harrani: twenty leaves. 
Ahmad ibn Abi Salamah, the secretary of al-“Ayyash:** fifty leaves. 
68 This is a known poet. The Beatty MS appears to have the name Khabbaz 
ibn Janah, which is unidentified. 
6 Fliigel gives “ibn Da’iid” instead of “ibn Yazdad,” probably mistakenly. 
85 Fliigel gives al~‘Abbis, but the Beatty MS has al-‘Ayyash. This official cannot 
be identified. 
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Ahmad ibn Yahya ibn Jabir al-Baladhuri: fifty leaves. 

Abii ‘Abd al-Rahmin al-‘Atawi: one hundred leaves. 
Jad al-Katib:** a small amount. 

Sulayman ibn Abi Sahl ibn Nawbakht: fifty leaves. 

Al-Husayn ibn al-Hasan ibn Sahl: a small amount. 

Ahmad ibn Mubammad ibn Zaydiinah®’ al-Katib; thirty leaves. 

Abii Hakimah Rashid ibn Ishaq al-Katib: seventy leaves. 

Abu Hariin ibn Muhammad, the secretary of al-Hasan ibn Zayd: fifty 
leaves. 

Harthamah ibn al-Khali*: a small amount. 

Abii Ja‘far Muhammad ibn Ja‘far al-Katib: fifty leaves. 

Ibrahim ibn ‘Isa al-Mada’ini: fifty leaves. 

‘Ali ibn “Abd al-Karim: thirty leaves. 

Abi al-Hasan Ahmad ibn Ibrahim ibn Da’iid al-“Abarta’i:** fifty leaves. 

Abii Bakr Muhammad ibn Hiriin ibn Mukhlid ibn Aban: a small amount. 

Abi ‘Ali Yahya ibn Harin ibn Mukhlid al-Katib: a small amount.®® 

Ahmad ibn ‘Isa, whose poetry I have read written in the handwriting of 
‘Ali ibn Ya‘qiib:?° a small amount. 

Abii Salih “Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn Yazdad: thirty leaves. 

“Abd Allah ibn Nasr al-Katib: thirty leaves. 

“Abd Allah ibn Yazid: a small amount. 

Al-Qasim ibn Yisuf al-Sulami: fifty leaves. 

Abmad ibn Khilid al-Riyashi: a small amount. 

Ghalib ibn Ahmad, known as al-Fatin (the Intelligent One): thirty leaves. 

‘Umar ibn ‘Uthmin ibn Istidbar, one of the poets of Egypt:7! fifty leaves. 

‘Ali ibn al-Husayn, one of the poets of Egypt and a secretary: thirty 
leaves. 

Sahl ibn Muhammad, a secretary and an Egyptian: fifty leaves. 

“Abd Allah ibn Ahmad ibn Yiisuf: fifty leaves. 


8¢ Fliigel gives Janin, but the Beatty MS gives Jad. It is possible that there is 
an n, b, or y between the j and the 4. The name has not been identified. 

6? Zaydiinah is taken from Fliigel} the Tonk and Beatty MSS do not make the 
name clear enough to identify it, 

*8 Fliigel divides this name into two names, but the Beatty MS is evidently correct 
in giving the form indicated here. 

** This name is omitted by Fitigel. Beatty gives the name without the ibn before 
Hiriin. J 

7 The Tonk and Beatty MSS omit “written in the handwriting of,” 

71 Istidbar is suggested in the Beatty MS, It was perhaps the name of the grand~ 
father of ‘Umar. 
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‘Ubayd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Zayyat: a small 
amount. 

Abii al-Saqr Isma‘il ibn Bulbul: a small amount. 

Abii al-Fadl Ahmad ibn Sulayman ibn Wahb: fifty leaves. 

Hamd ibn Mihrin al-Katib: fifty leaves. 

Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Ya‘giib ibn Da’iid al- 
Ya‘qibi: fifty leaves. 

‘Ubayd Allah ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Ya‘giib, his brother: a small amount. 

Afmad ibn ‘Ali ibn Khiyar al-Katib: fifty leaves. 

Mansir ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Katib: fifty leaves. 

Ahmad ibn al-‘Alawiyah al-Isbahani al-Katib: fifty leaves. 

Abii al-Tayyib Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Yasufi: fifty leaves. 

Abii al-Hasan “Alf ibn “Abd al-Ghaffar al-Jarjara’i, who though blind was 

a secretary: fifty leaves,” 

Abi al-Husayn ‘Abd al-Wahhab ibn ‘Amr al-Shalmaghani! one hundred 
leaves. 

Abii “Ali Ahmad ibn “Ali ibn al-Hasan al-Madhara’i: fifty leaves. 

Maymiin ibn Ibrahim al-Katib: twenty leaves. 

‘Abd Allah, the son of the sister of Abii al- Wizir: a small amount. 

Muhammad ibn Abi Hikmah: a small amount. 

Muhammad ibn ‘Ali, known as Daydan: a small amount. 

Muhammad ibn al-Fadl al-Jarjara'i, secretary and vizier: thirty leaves. 

‘Isa ibn Farrukhan-shah al-Katib: a small amount. 

Abii “Ali Ahmad ibn Ismi‘l Nattahah: fifty leaves. 

“Ali ibn Muhammad ibn Nasr ibn Mansiir ibn Bassam: one hundred 
leaves. 

Abii al-‘Abbas “Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Néashi: 
fifty leaves. 

Abii Bakr Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Talaqani; fifty leaves. 

Mubammad ibn Ghalib, [nicknamed] Bah, al-Isbahani: seventy leaves. 

Abii al-Qasim Ja‘far ibn Muhammad ibn Hamdan, an Egyptian, the 
secretary of the Tiliiniyah: seventy leaves.” 

Abii Mubammad al-'Abbds ibn al-Fadl al-Fasi: fifty leaves. 

Ahmad ibn Salih ibn Shirzad al-Katib: thirty leaves. 

Muhammad ibn “Ali al-Katib, known as Badhinjanah: a small amount. 

Mihammad ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Ali ibn Khiyar: fifty leaves. 
72 Fliigel omits “though blind,” but the Tonk and Beatty MSS include it, 
8 ‘The Tiliintyah, the dynasty of Ahmad ibn Tilin, ruled Egypt A.p. 868—905; 

see Hitti, Arabs, pp. 452-57. 


74 Fliigel gives Hayy4n instead of Khiyar, evidently a mistake. The name Sayyar 
in the next line is not clearly written and may not be correct. 
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‘Ali ibn Ahmad ibn Sayyar al-Madhara'i: fifty leaves. 

“Abd Allah ibn Talib al-Katib: one hundred leaves. 

Muhammad ibn ‘Umar, known as Ibn al-Khansa’: thirty leaves. 

Abii al-Hasan ‘Afi ibn Muhammad ibn al-Fayyad: an anthology of fifty 
leaves. 

Abii “Ali ‘Abd al-Rahm4n ibn ‘Isa al-Hamadhini, the secretary of Bakr 
[ibn “Abd al-“Aziz]: fifty leaves. 

Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Mutawakkil, a resident of Egypt: fifty 
leaves, 

Abii Sa‘id ‘Abd al-Rahmin ibn Ahmad al-Isbahani: fifty leaves, 

Abii al-Husayn Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Yahya ibn Abi al-Baghl: 
fifty leaves. 

Abii Muhammad al-Qasim ibn Muhammad al-Karkhi: fifty leaves. 

Abii Mugatil Nadr ibn al-Mungadi al-Daylami: fifty leaves. 

Abi al-Husayn Ahmad ibn Khalid al-Madhara'i; fifty leaves. 

Abii al-Husayn Muhammad ibn Ishaq ibn al-Husayn al-Madhara'i; fifty 
leaves. 

Abii ‘Ali “Asim ibn Muhammad al-Katib: thirty leaves. 

Abii “Abd Allah al-Husayn ibn Ahmad ibn Ishaq al-Madhara’is a small 
amiount. 

Abi ‘Abd Allah Hakam ibn Ma‘bad al-Isbahani, whose poetry we have 
not seen. 

Abii “Ali Muhammad ibn ‘Aris al-Katib: thirty leaves. 

Abii al-“Abbas ibn Thawabah: twenty leaves. 

Abi al-Husayn ibn Thawabah: a small amount, 

Al-Qasim ibn ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Sulayman: a small amount. 

Abii al-‘Abbas ibn al-Furat: a small amount. 

Abi al-Hasan ‘Aff ibn al-‘Abbas al-Nawbakhti: two hundred leaves. 

Abi ‘Abd Allah Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Nawbakhti: one hundred 
leaves. 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Sirdfi: one hundred leaves.” 

Ja‘far ibn Qudamah: one hundred leaves. 

Abii “Abd Allah al-Mufajja‘ al-Basri: about two hundred leaves.7° 

Abii al-FadI al-“Abbas jbn “Abd al-Jabbar: fifty leaves. 

Abii al-Qasim ‘Ali ibn Muhammad al-Tustari: a small amount. 

Abii al-Tayyib Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Bukhari: one hundred leaves. 

Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Rashid al-Katib; one hundred leaves. 


78 Different versions give different forms for this name. Cf. Ibn al-Sayrafi. 
76 Pliigel has “about one hundred leaves.” 
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Al-Hasan ibn Mubammad ibn Ghalib ibn Abi ‘Abd Allah Bab al- 
Isbahani; fifty leaves. _ 

Abii al-Qasim ibn Abi al-“Ala’: fifty leaves. 

Hamdin ibn Hatim al-Anbari: a small amount. 

Yahya ibn Zakariya’ ibn Yahya al-Uglidisi: a small amount. 

Abi ‘Ali al-Hasan ibn Yiisuf, unknown to us. 

Abii ‘Abd Allah Ahmad ibn Kamil: a small amount. 

Abii *Ali Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn al-Fayyid: a small amount. 

Abii Ghalib Muqatil ibn al-Nadr: a small amount. 

Abii Ja‘far Muhammad ibn Sa‘id al-Jarjara'i: fifty leaves.7” 

Junddah: fifty leaves. 

Abii ‘Ali Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn Muqlah: thirty leaves. 

Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Ismi‘ll ibn Salih ibn Yahy’ al-Kitib: 
a small amount.’8 

Abii al-Husayn Sa‘id ibn Ibrahim al-Tustari, a Christian and a secretary: 
one hundred leaves. 
This ends what was contained in the book of Abi al-Husayn ibn 

Hajib al-Nu‘min al-Katib from among the names of the secretaries 

who were poets and from whose poetry he made selections. 


The Names of a Group of Recent Poets Who Were Not Secretaries 
and [Lived] after Three Hundred [a.p. 912/13] in This Our Time 


Mudrik ibn Muhammad al-Shaybani: two hundred leaves.79 

Abi Bakr ibn al-‘Allaf. Some of his relatives edited his poetry, with 
traditions about him, with something from those who praised him. 
The amount [of his poetry] was four hundred leaves. 

Al-Tujibi®® Abi Bakr: one hundred leaves. 

Al-‘Abdisi, whose name was Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Darir: one 
hundred leaves.® 


7? The translation follows the Beatty MS, as Fliigel gives variations with the last 
two parts of the name. 

78 Here the Beatty MS is so carelessly written that the translation follows Fliigel. 

7° The amount or number of leaves following each poet’s name refers to the 
quantity of his work. 

80 Al-Tujibi is taken from Fliigel. In the Beatty MS it cannot be deciphered, but 
is obviously something quite different, and so it is not included in the Biog. Index. 
After this name the translation follows the Beatty MS; the order of sequence in 
the Fliigel edition is different. 

81 Fliigel introduces the name Abii al-Hasan Matbu‘* before al-‘Abdiisi, but omits 
al-Darir. 
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Al-Qurafisi, whose name was ~——~-: three hundred leaves. 

Abii fa‘far al-Darir,®* whose name was —-~—— -: two hundred leaves. 

Abii Ja‘far Muhammad ibn, Hamdan al-Mawsgili, the jurist: two hundred 
leaves, 

Kushajim, a descendant of al-Sandi ibn Shahik: one hundred leaves. He 
[wrote] a book, Training of a Court Cormpanion.™ 

Al-Iskaff, whose name was ~———-: two hundred leaves. 

Muhammad ibn Abmad® al-Sanawhari, surnamed Abii Bakr, one of the 
people of Antioch, whose poetry al-Sili edited and arranged alphabeti- 
cally: two hundred leaves. 

sm — Alimad ibn Muhammad, one of the people of Antioch: onc 
hnndred leaves, 8¢ 

Abfi al-Mnr‘tasim ‘Asim ibn Mubammad al-Antaki, whose poetry was 
edited by Abii Almad ibn al-Hallab. [He lived] before three hundred.* 

Ibn Abi Zur‘ah al-Dimashgi, [who lived] before diree hundred [a.p. 
912/13]: one hnndred and fifty leaves.* 

Al-Khubz Aruzzi, whose name was Nasr ibn Ahmad ibn Ma’miin®* and 
who was a poet of al-Basrah, refined in expression, but not expert in 
the teclinique of poetic composition. He edited and arranged his 
own poetry alphabetically, but this [editing] was ascribed to al-S#li: 
about three hundred leaves. 

Abii al-‘Abbas al-Nami, whose poetry up to the time when he died was 
one hundred and fifty leaves. Abii Abmad al-Hallab edited it.®° 

Abii Mansér ibn Abi Barrak, the teacher of al-Ser7 ibn Ahmad al-Kindi, 
was an excellent poet. It is said that al-Sari stole and plagiarized his 
poetry. The amount of it which [ have seen is about two lwundred 
leaves. 


& Fliigel adds “ibn Jilbib” to this name. 

% Fliigel gives the name as Abii Ja‘far Nagr ibn Muhammad ibn Jahin. 

% ‘This book title is not found in che Beary MS. 

8% "The Beatty MS omits these two first name elements, 

86 The first part of the naine was probably al-Badihi. This man was a contem- 
porary poet; sce Zirikl, Part V, p. 143- 

87 Fhiigel omits “ ‘Asira thn Muhammad,” but includes “three hundred leaves.” 
The Beatty MS has “before three hundred. [a.p. 912/13].” 

** The Fliigel text gives “killed” instead of “heforc,” 

a® The Beatty MS gives only the two first elements; the other pact of the name is 
in the Fiigel edition, . 

» Fliigel gives the editor’s name incorrectly and adds at the end of this sentence 
tlie name al-Khali’, Tha‘alibi, Yatiuat al-Dahr, Part Il, p. 292, calls the poet al-Khali‘ 
al~Nami,. 
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Al-Khabbaz al-Baladi, whose name was Muhammad ibn ——— , sure 
named Abi Bakr, AlKhalidfydn edited his poetry at al-Mawsil, 
making it excellent:*! about three hundred leaves. 

Al-Shayzami, whose name was ————, wandered abort and then 
attached himself to Sayfal-Dawlah. Before he died he edited his own 
poetry, which amounted to about five hundred leaves. 

Abii Tahir Sandak ibn Habibah al-Wiasiti, whose poetry is well edited: 
five hundred leaves.” 

Al-Salami, one of the people of al-Batibah :™ less than two lumdred leaves. 

Al-Maghnam al-Misti, one of the poets of Sayf al-Dawlah. His name was 
Abii al-Hasan Mohammad ibn Sami al-Sha‘bani. He is not remem-~ 
bered for what he wrote, except for a poem “Al-Daldlah’: less than 
two hundred leaves. 

Al-Babbagha’, surnamed Abi al-F ‘araj, was “Abd al-Wahid ibn Nasr 
al-Shimi, a poet of natural genins who fell in with Sayf al~-Dawlah 
and wrote epistles and poetry: three hrndred leaves. 

Abii al-Tayyib Abmad ihu al-Husayn al~-Mutanabbi, whose fame makes 
it unnecessary to say much about him. He was from al-Kiifah and 
became attached to Sayf al-Dawlah. The poctry composed for him 
[Sayf al-Dawlah] became famous: three hundred leaves, 

Abi “Abd Allah Muhammad ibn al-Husayn fell in with Sayf al-Dawlah. 
His books: ———. 

Abii Nasr ibn Nubatah al-Tamimi.was one of the poets of Sayf al- 
Dawlah. He died after four hundred [a.p, 1009/10] in hidmg: abont 
four hundred leaves. 

Ibn Zamkiin, Abii ———, al-Mawsili, was skillful in connection with 
satirical poetry, going deep into the mcaning, His poetry was about 
three hundred leaves. 

Al-Khalidiyan, Ab Bakr and Aba “Uthman, Muhammad and Sa‘id, the 
two sons of Hashim, were from a village of the district of al-Mawsil, 
known as al-Khilidiyah.“* Both of them were poets and men of 


1 In the Arabic, simply the word “excellent” is Inserted in the margin of the 
Beatty MS and may be intended to go with the poet who follows. 

"8 "This poet and the seven who follow ate not mentioned in the Beatty MS. As 
they lived quite late in the tench century, their names were evidently added to the 
source from which Fiiigel obtained his information. 

# See Yigit, Geog., I, 668, for al-Batibah. 

% Al-Kiglidiyan is in the dual form, and the names which follow belong to these 
two. In other words, the two men from al-Khalidiyah were Afuhammad ibn Hashiin, 
sumamed Abii Bakr, and Seid ibn Hashim, surnamed Abi ‘Uthman. Fligel gives 
al-Khilidiyan as a separate heading. 
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letters, who memorized [verses] and were quick with extemporaneous 
recital, One of these two, Abii Bakr, whose capacity for memorization 
and impromptu recitation, and whose ability to commit to memory 
made me marvel, said to me, “I retain in my memory a thousand 
passages, each one about one hundred leaves in length.” ® 

But in spite of all this, if they admired anything they plagiarized it, 
whether the author was alive or dead, not because of inability to com- 
pose poetry, but because that was their nature. Abi “Uthman edited 
his own and his brother’s poetry before he died and I believe that a 
young man known as Risha’®¢ also edited it [to the extent of] about 
one thousand leaves. Abii Bakr died and Abi “Uthman died 
. Among their books there were: 
Hamisah, poetry of the recent [authors]; Traditions of al-Mawsil; 
about traditions of Abii Tammam and the beauties of his poetry; about 
traditions of the poetry of Ibn al-Riami; Selections from the Poetry 
of al-Buhturi; Selections from the Poetry of Muslim ibn al- Walid. 











Al-Sari ibn Ahmad ibn al-Kindi®? 

He came from al-Mawsil, and was a poet with natural genius, 
but he plagiarized a great deal. He had agreeable diction and good 
presentation. He was versatile in using similes and descriptions, 
which he attempted even when they lacked pleasing appearance and 
form. The only art in which he did well was the recitation of 
poetry. Before his death he edited his poetry [to the extent of] 
three hundred leaves. Later more was added and some of the recent 
men of letters have edited and arranged it [his poetry] alphabetically. 


Abii al-Hasan ibn al-Najih 

His name was and he was one of the people of Baghdad, 
but for a long time he resided at al-Mawsil. He was a theologian 
and a poet, and before his death edited his own poetry: about 
five hundred leaves. 





| 

°5 The Beatty MS gives clearly “said to me.” Al-Nadim probably met him at 
al-Mawsil. For data about this period, see Khallikin, I, 557-59; Zirikli, Part III, 
p. 128, article on al-Sari. 

*¢ This name is not in the Biog. Index. He was probably a pupil or transcriber. 

7 Fliigel gives this name and the names of the two poets who follow as separate 
headings, but the Beatty and Tonk MSS include these names in the long list of 
recent poets which precedes. 
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He was from the people of Baghdad. He lived at al-Mawsil 
and edited his own poetry: about five hundred leaves.®* 


From among the Syrian Poets Who Were Earlier than These [Poets 
Just Mentioned] 


Abi al-Jiid al-Ras‘ani, whose name was Muhammad ibn Ahmad and 
whose poetry amounted to about one hundred leaves. 

Abii Miskin al-Bardha‘i, a modern poet, who wandered among the towns. 
He was an excellent poet, whose poetry amounted to about one hun- 
dred leaves. 

Al-Khali* al-Raqqi, also called al-Harrani, although he was not from that 
region. His name was Muhammad ibn Abi al-Ghamz*® and he was 
an excellent poet, who inserted into his poetry homonyms (al-tajnis)!° 
and contrasts (al-tatbiq), rarely having a verse without them. His 
poetry was not edited, but it amounted to [about] three hundred 
leaves. It is said that some of the men of letters of our own time have 
edited and arranged it alphabetically and that Abi Muhammad al- 
Muhallabi has made a selection of a portion of it. 


Poems Recited about the Unusual (Strange) 


Poem of al-Shargi ibn al-Qatimi, who has already been mentioned; 
poem of Yahya ibn al-Nujaym; poem of al-Abzari, whose name was 
; poem of Shubayl ibn “Azrah, who has already been mentioned; 
poem of Misd ibn Hazanbal; poem of al-Anbari.1™ 





*8 From the manuscripts available, it appears that when he wrote his original 
manuscript, al-Nadim omitted many of the well-known tenth-century poets from 
the list of recent poets, which ends here in the Beatty and Tonk MSS. This fact 
makes it clear that he must have completed his book before the end of the tenth 
century, It indicates also that the Beatty MS was an early copy of the original. 
The extra material in the Fliigel edition which is included in the translation shows 
that some copyist in later times added names to the original. 

*® The name is lacking in the Beatty MS. 

100 After this point a group of pages is missing in the Tonk MS. The text of the 
Tonk MS resumes in Chap. V, almost immediately after the Beatty MS ends, 
although at least one page must have been lost from the manuscript between the 
end of the Beatty MS and the resumption of the Tonk. See Chap. V, sect. 1, 
nn, 237, 238. 

101 The Beatty MS omits the reference to al-Muhallabi. 

108 ‘This name is in the Beatty MS but not the Fliigel edition, 
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Poems with the Hamzal} 


Poem of Ibn Hermah, beginning “Inna Sulaym’, Allah will watch over 
her.” Poem of Hafs ibn Abi al-Nu‘man al-Umawi, one of the Banii 
al-Qirriyah,!% which most of the transmitters quote as belonging to 
Abii Sa‘sa‘ah al-‘Amiri, [ts beginning is, “She watched the flashing of 
the lightning as it gliteered.’ Because of its diction the people preferred 
this saying to the poem of [bn Harmah, even though Ibn Harmah caine 
before him.!% 


What Has Been Composed about the Cooing of Pigeons and about 
Their Breeds 


Poem of Yahya ibn Abi Misa al-Nahrutiri about the breeds of pigeons. 
Book: Sayings of the Arabs about the Conversations of Pigeons, by 
Ibn Rabi‘ah al-Basri;?* Species, by Thabit; Traditions of the Arabs and 
What They Have Said about the Lamentatious of Pigeons and the Cooing 
of Birds. 


Mention of Books about Literary Pursuits Which I Have Happened 
Upon, but Which Are Composed by Persons Whose Status Is 
Not Known after Careful Investigation!®? 


Pardon and Expiation, by Abii al-Husayn Alynad ibn Najih ibn Abi 
Hanifah; Pronunciations (Dialects), by Mukammad ibn al-Husayn al- 
Kitib; Pardon and Forgiveness, by Abii ‘Asim al-Nebil; He Who 
Composed a Verse anid Was Nicknamed for It, and He Who Composed 


16% Immediately after this heading there is a gap in the Beatty MS where some 
material has been lost. "The manuscript begins again with the title of the fifth chapter. 
In the paragraph which follows, the poems of lbn Harmah and Hafs are mentioned 
together because the line from Ibn Harmah’s pocm begins with the letter hamzah, 
and the line from Hafs ends with hamzah, Fliigel misspells the name Ibn Harmah. 

44 For this tribe, sce Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 206; Durayd, Geneal., p. 202. 

6 After this paragraph Fliigel gives a utie with the word qasidah (“poem”) 
written four times, burt without au author or description to accompany it. 

106 “Chis may be an error, meant for the poet Rabi‘ah al-Basgri himself, 

10? This heading and what follows to the end of the chapter are taken from 
Fliigel, as are the two preceding paragraphs. ‘This material may never have been 
in the Beatty MS or may be in the lost pages. As it does not seein to go with the 
accounts of the poets, it is likely that some scribe inserted it into another copy of the 
book at a later period, after the Beatty MS had. been cornpleted. 
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a Verse and Received from It His Name of Descent, by al-Kindi;!"* Excel- 
lence and Eloquence, by Ibn al-Hariin;"* Excellence and Eloquence, by 
Ibn Abi al‘Awadhil: Gifts, by al ~jundaysabiirt; Poems Selected from the 
Sayings of the islamic Poets, by Abii al-Fadl Ja‘far;4 Songs of al- 
Qutrabbull, by Sa‘d al-Bari‘; Witnesses, by Ibn Khashndim; Connections, 
by Abii al-Jahm; The Disposition of Man, by Abii Malik; History, by 
Sinn; Perfume, by al-Shitranji; Translation; Agriculture of the Rim 
(Greeks, Byzantines), by “Al ibn Muhammad ibn Sa‘d; Culture of 
Poetry, by al-Khath'ami; The Potion, by Ibn Zakariya’ al-Rézt; 
Agricniture, by Ibn Wabshtyah. 

Instruction in Law, by al-Bandaniji; Coitus, by al-Razi; The Deco- 
rated (Poetic Acrostic), by ‘Alfvibn ‘Ubaydah; The Ages {Periods of Time), 
by al-Muhallabt [Muhammad] ibn ‘Abbad; The Ancients (Beginnings), 
by Sad ibn Sa‘diin al~Attar; Resemblances, by Abii ‘Abd Allih 
al-Azdi; book of al-Sarakhst addressed to al-Mu‘tadid, about self- 
discipline; The Dynasty of the Daylamiyah, by Abii Ja‘far al~-Déina- 
ghani;}* Pronunciations (Dialects), by *Abd al-Rabmin ibn ‘lsd al- 
Hamadhini;* Generations (Categories) of Preachers, by “Af ibn 
Ismail; Generations (Categories), by Muhammad ibn Sa'd; Knowledge 
and History, by Abii Sufyan; The History of Isma‘il al-Khufabi; White 
Hair and Dye, by “Abd al-Rahman ibn Sa‘id; The Remedy for Grief, 
Derived from Legacies of the Wise Men; The History of Wasit, by 
Bakshal; The Bountiful Giver, by fbn Riisand** of the Banii Tayy; 
Refutation af the Ignorant, by al-Hasan ibn Badr al-Laythi, showing 
preference for al-Kindi in connection with [the poetry of] chivalry; 


18 This tide is mot mentioned with the works of the famous al-Kindi given in 
Chap. Vil, sect. 1. 

109 "This man cannot he identified. He may have been a son of either al~Hlusayn 
ibn Muhammad al-Hariin (see Zirikli, Part Il, p. 276) or al~Llariin al“Alawi (see 
Fabari, Annales, Part Hl, pp. 2025-26). 

8 Perhaps Ja‘far ibn al-Furat. 

1 This may be the sanie book as the one mentioned in Yaqtit, Irshad, VI (4), 257, 
entitled Kitab Ta'rikh Mulik al-Rayyda by Sindn fbn ‘Thabie ibrc Qurrah. The 
Fliigel edition gives “Abii” instead of “Ibn” in this name. For a book by al-Razi 
about die potion (al-sardb), see the episties of al~Razi listed near the end of Chap. 
VH, sect. 3. Coitus (AL-Bak), three titles further, is listed with al~Razi’s books in the 
same section. 

12 The Daylamiyah probably refers to the Buwayh dynasty, which gained control 
of the caliphate a.p. 945. See Hitti, Arabs, p. 470, and “Buyids,” Bye. Islam, 1, 807. 

a8 See Chap. III, sect. 2, near n. 219. 

34 The form, Riisand is probably a mistake, so that it is not included in the Biog. 
Index, Ruwayshid may be the name meant; see Yaqiit, Creag., IV, 433. 
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Abridgment of “Book of the Bee” (Kitab al-Nahl), by Muhammad ibn 
Ishaq al-Ahwazi;"5 The History of Yahya ibn Abi Bakr al-Misri; 
Swords and Their Characteristics, by al-Kindi.16 

Epistles for Which There Is Solely the Mention of Their Authors!’ 
Epistle of8 Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Thawabah; Yahya ibn Ziyad 
al-Harithi; Abi ‘Ali al-Basir: Ahmad ibn Yiisuf al-Katib; Ahmad ibn 
al-Tayyib al-Sarakhsi; Abii al-Hasan ibn Tarkhan; al-Sharif al-Radi; 
Abii al-Hasan Muhammad ibn Ja‘far; al-Naysabiiri al-Iskafi; Ahmad ibn 
Sa‘d al-Isbahini; Abi al-Hasan al-Tiinist; Muhammad ibn, Mukram: 
Ahmad ibn al-Wizir—A ibn Muhammad al-‘Askari edited it;™® 
Muhammad ibn Ziyad al-Hiarithi, the brother of Yahya; Abii “Abd Allah 
Muhammad ibn ‘Ali [ibn ‘Abd Allah], about extracting the erroneous and 
ambiguous. 

Epistles of Abii al-Hasan Muhammad ibn al-Hiarith al-Tamimi; epistles 
of Ibn ‘Abdakdn;}2° epistles of al-“Ushari, about the salaries of governors; 
epistle of Abii Ghazawan al-Qurashi, about pardon; epistles of Bab 
[Muhammad ibn Ghalib]; a selection of portions and epistles of Ahmad 
ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Katib; epistles of al-Babbagha’; 
epistles of al-Sabi. 


Completed is the fourth chapter of Kitab al-Fihrist and finished entirely 
is the first part. If Allah the Exalted wishes, it will be followed by the 
fifth chapter of the book, with accounts of the scholars and the various 
books which they compiled, in five sections. To Allah be praise, for He is 
worthy and deserving of it and it is His due. For our Master Muhammad 
and his holy family". and honored Companions be prayer and peace.™ 


1158 See Chap. III, sect. 3, near n. 173. 

116 For another mention of this book, see the book entitled Kinds of Swords 
and Iron. in Chap. VII, sect. 1, near n. 249. 

117 "This subsection is probably out of place and was inserted after al-Nadim had 
died. Fliigel suggests in a note that there is a mistake in the title. The correct 
meaning is probably as translated. The last word is arbab, which instead of meaning 
“authors”? may refer to government chiefs who wrote epistles. 

118 The phrase “‘epistle of” is repeated.before each name in the first paragraph. 
It is given only the first time in the translation. 

119 The word translated as “‘edited’”’ is sana‘ (usually translated “made” or 
“wrought’’), 

120 See Chap. III, sect. 2, near n. 219. 

341 The word translated as “holy” is fahirin, which means “‘pure” but is used by’ 
the Shi‘ah to signify the special quality of their imams, who were descendants of ‘Ali. 

128 This conclusion was probably contained in the author’s original copy of 
Al-Fihrist. 


The Fifth Part 


of the book Al-Fihrist,! with accounts of the ancient and modern scholars, 
who were authors, with the names of the books which they composed 
about the rest of the sciences» The composition of Muhammad ibn 
Ishaq al-Nadim, known as Abii al-Faraj ibn Abi Ya‘qib al-Warrag. 


1 This heading and the first segment of Chapter V are found only in the Beatty 
MS, as explained below. Under the heading, on the left-hand side of the page, 
there is written, ‘“‘An imitation of the handwriting of the author, His servant 
Muhammad ibn Ishaq.” On the right-hand side there is “The fifth chapter about 
dialectic theology and the dialectic theologians (al-kalam wa-al-mutakallimin).” For 
further information, see Arberry, Islamic Research Association Miscellany, I (1948), 19. 

Most of Chapter V, Section 1, is found only in the Beatty MS. After the termina- 
tion of the Beatty MS, a few pages follow which are found only in the Tonk MS 
(see nn. 237, 238). Evidently one or more pages have been lost between the end of 
the Beatty MS and the beginning of the Tonk MS (see n. 238 for probable content 
of the missing material). As the Beatty and Tonk MSS are not easily available for 
study, an attempt has been made to give the transliteration of some of the more 
important words in the book titles in this segment. With the account of al-Wéasifi, 
very near the end of Section 1, the Fliigel text resumes, and MS 1934 begins (n, 266). 
See Introduction for more information on these manuscripts. 

The Cairo edition of Al-Fihrist, printed by the Rahmaniyah Press in 1929, has a 
very short Appendix, the content of which was taken from Ahmad Taymur, who 
took the material from Die Kunde des Morgen Landes, 1889, a work which is not 
generally available. ‘This Appendix contains accounts of nearly a dozen scholars, 
almost all.of whom are mentioned in Chapter V by either Fliigel or the Beatty MS. 
It is referred to in the footnotes as these men appear in the text. The one scholar 
in the Cairo Appendix who is not mentioned by the Beatty MS or the Fliigel text 
is a judge named Abii Muhammad ‘Abd Allah ibn Ahmad, called Ibn Zubd. He 
may be the man of that name, although called Ibn Zanii, who is mentioned in the 
Index to Fabari, Annales. Perhaps “Ibn Zubd” is meant to be “Ibn Zayd.” 

In this chapter, certain technical words and the names of many religious sects are 
mentioned over and over again. For explanation, the Glossary should be consulted. 

2 In writing this phrase, “the rest of the sciences,” the author probably had in 
mind the theology in the fifth chapter and law in the sixth chapter, as those two 
fields of study were included in the Islamic sciences. 
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In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


The Fifth Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of the 
books which they composed, in five sections. 


The First Section 


with accounts of the dialectic theologians (al-mutakallimiin) of the 
Mu‘tazilah and the Murji'ah, and of the beginning of dialectic theology 
(al-kalim) and disputation (al-jidal).® 


Why the Mu'tazilah Were Called by This Name* 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: Abi al-Qasim 
al-Balkhi said that the Mu'tazilah were called by this name because 
of the disagreement occurring in connection with the terms for 
those who committed great sins among the people of prayer. 
The Khawérij said that these were unbelievers and polytheists, as 
well as sinners. The Murji'ah said that they were believers and 
Muslims, but at the same time sinners. The Zaydiyah and Ibadiyah 
said that they did not believe in [God’s] grace, and were neither 
polytheists nor Muslims, but sinners. The companions of al-Hasan’ 
said that they were hypocrites and also sinners. 


® Most of the theological discussions were carried on by members of the heretical 
sect of the Mu‘tazilah, until al-Ash‘ari persuaded the orthodox scholars to use dialectic 
methods to defend their own doctrines. 

* At the beginning of the Arabic title there is the letter lam (I) which is evidently 
meant to express interrogation. Al-Mu‘tazilah means those who are separated from 
others. This passage explains the reason for calling this sect by this name, For 
the founding of the Mu‘tazili movement, see Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs, 

pp. 222-23; Khallikan, II, 513; Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (7), 2243 Jar Allah, Mu‘tazilah, 
" p. 2; Nadir, Systéme philosophique, p. 43 Baghdadi (Scclye), p. 121; Shahrastani 
(Haarbriicker), Part I, p. 47. The various sects and technical words are explained 
in the Glossary. 

5 This evidently refers to pious Muslims. 

¢ This means that these rebels were not only transgressors against the ordinances 
of the Qur’an, but also regarded as being outside of the Muslim community, 

? This evidently refers to the disciples of al-Hasan al-Basri; see Shahrastani 
(Haarbriicker), Part I, pp. 25, 44, 46, 49; “‘al-Hasan ibn abi’l-Hasan,” Eng. Islam, 
I], 273. 
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All of the Mu'tazilah separated themselves from the things about 
which these [groups] differed. They said, “We agree about what 
they join in calling sin, but we avoid matters about which they 
disagree concerning unbelief, belief, hypocrisy, and polytheism.”’ 

Abii Bakr ibn al-Ikhshid said, ““Separation’ (al-i‘tizal) became 
attached to the Mu'tazilah during the days of al-Hasan [al-Basri], 
according to what some people record, but this is not confirmed 
among us, nor do we have quotations about it.” He said, “What 
is [better] known among our scholars is that the name originated 
after [the time of] al-Hasan.” He said; 


The basis for it was that after al-Hasan had died and Qatadah had taken 
his place, ‘Amr ibn ‘Ubayd and a group with him separated themselves 
from him [Qatadah]. So Qatadah called them al-Mu‘tazilah (the Sepa- 
ratists). When ‘Amr heard about this name, he accepted and approved it, 
saying to his companions, “Al-i‘tizal is a term which Allah has praised 
in His Book,® so that this is unexpected good fortune,”® and thus he 
accepted it. 


Mention of the First to Speak About Predestination, Justice, and 
Oneness 
Al-Balkhi said that the first person to speak about predestination 
and separation was Abii Yiinus al-Aswari, a man from among the 
Aswiriyah known as Sinsawayh, who was followed by Ma‘bad 
al-Juhani. It is also said that Sulayman ibn “Abd al-Malik spoke 
about this matter. 


The Names of Those from Whom Justice and Oneness Were 
Derived 
I read [what was written] in the handwriting of Abii “Abd Allah 
ibn “Abdi [al-Jahshiyari], that Abii al-Hasan Ahmad ibn Yahya ibn 
‘Ali ibn Yahya al-Munajjim said: 


8 Al-i‘tizal means “separation” or “turning aside.” It is mentioned in the Qur’an 
18:15(16), where it is said that Allah will show mercy to those who separate 
from false worshipers to enter the cave; also in 19:50(49), where it speaks of 
Allah’s reward for Abraham, when he turned aside from false worshipers. 

® For the idiom “good fortune,” sce Richardson, Dictionary, p. 17; in Arabic it 
is ittifag hasan. 
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My father informed me, and my paternal uncle Ahunad as well as my 
paternal uncle Hiriin!* also informed me, saying, “Abi Ya‘li Zargan, 
whose name was Muhammad ibn Shaddad, the companion of Abi 
al-Hudhayl, related to me saying, “Abii al-Hudhay] al-‘Allaf Muhammad 
ibn al-Hudhayl told us saying, “I received what I know about justice 
and oneness from ‘Uthma: al-Tawil, who was the teacher of Abii al- 
Hudhayl.” Abii al-Hudhayl said, “‘Uthman told me that he learned 
about the matter from Wasil ibn ‘Ara’, and that Wasil derived this from 
Abii Hashim ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyah. ‘Abd Allah 
reccived it from his facher, Muhammad ibn al-Hanaffyah. Muhammad 
informed him that he obtained it from his father ‘Af, for whom be 
peace, and that his father received it from the Apostle of Allah, for 
whom be peace. The Apostle of Allah told him that Gabriel (Jibril) 
revealed it from Allah, Glorious and Almighty.’ 


Al-Hasan ibn Abi al~Hasan. al-Basri, surnamed Abii Said 
He was born two years before the end of the caliphate of ‘Umar 
and died when cighty-nine years old, during the year one hundred 
and ten [A.p. 728]. Al-Hasan served as secretary to al-Rabi* ibn 
Ziyad in Khurisin and for about three years was the secretary of 
Anas ibn Malik at Sabir.™ He was one of those who gave allegiance 
to Ibn al-Ash‘ath, but was also one of the ascetics and pietists.t¢ 
When Ibn al-Ash‘ath was overthrown, his adherents were hunted 
down and he fal-Hasan] went to al-Hajjaj, who after disciplining 
him gave him amnesty. But as al-~Hasan did not feel safe near 
al-Hajjaj, he hid until he fal-Hajjaj] died.2? 


38 See Biog. Index, Munajjim family. 

4 In this passage forms of the Arabic word akhad are translated as “received,” 
“obtained,” “derived,” etc., to make the meaniug clearer, 

42 On the margin of the Beatty MS there is the note, “Aba Hudhayl and *Uthman 
lied.” 

8 There is a second note on the margin of the Beatty MS, saying that this passage 
is a fie against Allah and His Apostle, with some extra words which are not clear. 

46 ‘Umar was the second caliph, who died a.p. 644. The age of al-Hasan is 
reckoned in lunar years. 

18 See Yaqiit, Geog., HE, 4-6. 

4@ The word for “giving allegiance” implies electing lim as the caliph. Ibn 
al-Ash‘ath revolted when al-Hajjij was the governor in al-Trig. The rebel was 
killed a.p, yor/2. AlHasan al-Bagri was more famous as an carly ascetic than a3 a 
man interested in politics. 

27 Al-Hajiaj was famous for his tyranny. He died a.p. 714, 
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Among his words despising al-Hajjaj, when news of his death 
reached him, there was “Oh, our God, thou it is who has killed him 
and cut short his way of life.” Then he said, “Thou gavest us a 
little blind bat, emtitting poison (burning), miserable and afflicted, 
with flapping of sides and shaking of buttocks, saymg ‘Know us, 
know us!’ Truly we have known thee: Allah has abhorred thee 
atid abhorred thee also have the righteous.” [He also said] “He 
stretched out to me a hand with short fingers, and, by Allah, it has 
never perspired froin holding the reius to drive along the way of 


a? 
70d, 


Among the books of al-Hasan there were: 
Commentary on the Qur'an (Tafsir li-al-Qur'n), which a group quoted 
from him;!8 a book addressed to “Aéd al-Malik ibn Marwan refuting 
the Qadariyah. 


Wasil ibn ‘Aw’ 

Abii Hudhayfah Wasil ibn ‘Ata’ was a protégé of the Banii 
Dabbah, or it is also said of the Banii Makhsiim,!® His birth was at 
al~Madinah and he was called al-Ghazzal because of his frequenting 
Siiq al-Ghazl in order to become acquainted with the chaste women, 
to whom he distributed his alins. 0 He had a long neck and also 
mispronounced the letter ra’ (r) but as he was a master of style, 
eloquent and vigorous in speech, with versatility of expression, it was 
possible for him to avoid the letter 14’ (r) in his speech. 

It was related that Wasil said about Bashshdr ibn Burd, “Is there 
not someone to kill this blind man (amd) who is surnamed Abii 
Mu‘idh? By Allah, if it were not for the malice which is one of the 
characteristics of the Ghilat,"7 I would have sent someone to rip 
open. his stomach on his bed. An “Uqayli or Sadiisi would attend 


*® The members of this group were probably his pupils, who quoted his teachings 
and wrote commentaries about them 

29 For these tribes sce Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, pp. 34, 36. 

” The Siig al-Ghazl was the bazaar where the women spun thread, The word 
“chaste” probably refers to elderly women, needing aid and with no one to depend 
upon. 

2. ‘The Arabic cext gives the form al-Ghiliyah, but the Glossary and translation 
give the usual form, Ghulit, 
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to that.”’** Thus he avoided pronouncing ra’, for he spoke of the 
“blind man surnamed Abii Mu adh,” not saying either Bashshar or 
fbn Burd. He mentioned. al-a‘ma instead of saying al-darir™ and 
spoke of the characteristics of the Ghulat, rather than of the Mug~ 
hirtyah or the Mansiiriyah. He also said ba‘atha iristead of arsala* 
and mentioned “ald mudtaja‘ihi rather than saying ‘ala firashihi® He 
spoke of the Banii ‘Ugayl, because Bashshar was a protégé of theirs, 
and mentioned the Banii Sadiis because he dwelt am ong them. 
Avoiding letters is very difficult, especially one like ra’, which is 
used so much. 

Wasil feil in with Abii Hashim ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn 
al-Hanafiyah and also attended the session (class) of al-Hasan [al- 
Basri]. Because he kept very silent, he was thought to be dumb. 
His neck was very long, so that “Amr ibn “Ubayd remarked about it, 
saying “A mai with such a neck cannot be of any use!” But when 
Wasil became proficient, his excellence being evident, “Aint said, 

“Perhaps I made a mistake about his sense of perception.” 

Al-Baikhi said, “Wasil was one of the people of al-Madinah. His 
birth was during the year eighty [a.p. 699] and hie diced in the year 
one hundred and thirty-one [a.v. 748].” Among his books there 
were: 

The Middle Position {Al-Manzilah bayn al-Manzilatayn);?* Judicial 
Iuterpretation (Al-Futya); Oneness (Al-Tawhid). 


Among the books of his associates (pupils), the authors being 
unknown, there were: 


The Mashragiyin,®’ from the pupils of Abi Hudhayfah [Wasil ibn ‘Aga’] 
to their brothers in North Africa, which included a number of chapters 
(books), among which there was, Tlie Way to a Knowledge of the Truth 
(Al-Sabil ili Ma‘rifat al-~Haqq). 


22 For these tribes sec Durayd, Geneal., pp. 181, 211. The translation is given 
freely so as to make the passage readable, 

%% ‘These are both words for “blind.” 

% Synonyms meaning “sent.” 

26 These words might be translated “bedding” and “mattresses,” signifying the 
same thing. ° 

#¢ See Glossary for this phrase. 

8? The Mashragiyiin was a name used for those living in the east. In North Africa 
it applied especially to members of the Shiah. 
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‘Amr ibn ‘U bayd 

He was Abii ‘Uthman ‘Air ibn ‘Ubayd ibn Bab, a protégé of the 
Banii al-"Adawiyah [clan] of the Hanzalah [branch] of the Bani 
Tamim Tribe.°6 Al-Balkhi said that Bab [the grandfather| was one 
of the prisoners from Kabul, a prisoner of “Abd al-Rahmian. ibn 
Samurah* and a protégé first of the Banti “Ugayl, but later of the 
Bani “Ararah,*° 


He was boru during the year in which Wasil was born, which was 
the year eighty [A.p. 699]. He was a man of medium stature, 
calloused between the eycs as the result of prostrating.* He was a 
friend of [the Caliph] Abii Ja‘far al-Mansiir and there were. stories 
about them, He preached to al-Mansiir a number of times with a 
famous and well-known message (word). “Amy died while returning 
along the way to Makkah from al~Bagrah, at a place known as 
Marran,®* during the year one hundred and forty-four [A.p. 761], 
when he was sixty years of age. 

Although it has never been heard of for a caliph to make an 
elegy for a person of lower rank, al-Mansiir composed an clegy for 
hin, saying: 


May Allah bless you lying in the tomb, which I passed on the way at 
Marran; 

It is a tomb enshrouding a believer, who revered and worshiped Alléh, 
believing the Qur'an. 

Had time spared a righteous man, it would have spared for us “Amr Abii 
“Uthman. 


Among his books there were: 


The Commentary (Al-Tafsic), taken from al-Hasan [al-Basti]; Justice 
and Oneness (Al-'Ad! wa-al-Tawhid)}; a refutation of the Qadariyah. 


28 See Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 37. 

28 This was a Companion of the Prophet who conquered Kabul; sce Biog. Index. 

%® See Durayd, Geneal., pp. 181, 254. 

43 He prayed so often, touching his forehead to the ground, that the skiu over 
his eyes became calloused. 

#8 See Vaqiit, Geog., IV, 479, where there is mention of a tomb at Marrin in 
Arabia. 
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Naming of Those Who Drew upon “Arr [ibn ‘Ubayd] and Wasil 

[ibn ‘Ata’] 

One of those who drew upon “Amr and Wasil, but no book of 
whom is known, was Abi ‘Amr ‘Uthmdasn ibn Khalid al-Tawil, the- 
teacher of Abii Hudhayl fal-“Allaf], There was alo Abii Haf 
‘Umar ibn Abi ‘Uthman al-Samarri, who drew upon the Commentary 
(Kitab al-Tafsir) of “Amr and al-Hasan. 


Abii al-Hudhayl al-‘Allaf 

He was Abi al-Hudhayl Mulammad ibn al-Hudhayi al- Allaf, 
a protégé of ‘Abd al-Qays and al-Hudhayl ibn ‘Ubayd Allah ibn 
Makhil al-“Abdi.* Abi al-Hudhayl was born during the year one 
hundred and thirty-one [A-p. 748/49]; it 1s also said thirty-four. 
He learned theology from ‘Uthman ibn Khilid al-Tawil, not coming 
into contact with either Wasil [ibn ‘Ag’] or ‘Amr [ibn “Ubayd]. 
Abii al-‘Ayra’ said that Abii al-~Hudhayl died at Samarra during the 
year two hundred and twenty-six [a.p. 840/41],34 when he was one 
hundred and four years old. 

When Abii al-Hudhayl was asked about his birth, he replied, “T 
was born dnring the ycar one hundred and thirty-five [a.p. 752/53].” 
On another occasion, when he was asked about this he said, “My 
parents told me that Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Hasan was killed 
when I was a child of ten years old.” Ibrahim was killed during the 
year forty-five [AW. 145: AD. 762/63]. This remark of Abii 
al-Hudhayl indicates, therefore, that his birth was during the year 
one hundred and thirty-five [a.D. 752/53]. 

Aba al-Hudhayl died during the caliphate of al-Mutawakkil, in 
the year two hundred and thirty-five [A.o. 849/50], when he was 
one hundred [lunar] years old. At the end of his life he was stricken 
with senility. Although he did not lose sight of the fundamental 
principles of doctrine, he became. weak in opposing adversaries and 
disputing with persons who disagreed with him, as his intelligence 
became weak, 

* See Durayd, Geneal., p. 45, for ‘Abd al-Qays. The second name may be that 
of a chief or a subtribe. ; 

#4 "This date and those given by Mas‘tidi, VI, 360, and Baghdadi (Seelye), p. 125, 


seem to be too early, Khallikan, II, 667, says he died a.p, 849/50, which is also the 
date given by aleNadim in the next paragraph. 
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It was said that when a son of Sali ibn ‘Abd al-Quddiis died and 
[the father] grieved for him, Abé al-Hudhayl came to mourn with 
him. Upon finding him distraught Abii al-Hudhayl said to him, 
“I do not know the reason why you grieve for your son if man, 
according to you, is like what is planted (al-zar‘}.” Salil, replied, 
“Oh, Abii al-Hudhayl, I grieve for him because he never read the 
Book of Doubts (Kitab al-Shukik).” Then he [Abi al-Hudhayl] 
asked him, “The Book of Doubts, what is that, oh, Salih?” He 
answered, “It is a book which I have written, in. order that whoever 
reads it will be doubtful about what exists, magining that it is non- 
existent, aud about what does not exist, imagiing that it is existent.” 
So Abii al-Hudhay] said to him, “Be doubtful about the death of 
your son, acting as though he did not die, even though he has 
passed away. Be uncertain about his reading the Book of Doubts, 
even thou gh he never read it.” 

Abii al-Hudhayl wrote a book known as Milas. This Milas was a 
Magian, who embraced Islam because of a nteeting which he arranged 
between Abii al-Hudhayl and a group of dualists. When Abi 
al-~Hudhayl silenced them, Milas immediatcly embraced Islam.™ 
Abii al-Hudhayl had a son, whose name was al-Hudhayl. Alchough 
he was a theologian, no book of his exists. 

A person coming up behind Abii al-Hudhayl stopped hin and, 
seizing his throat, said, “Take off your clothes, so that I can see the 
ptoof you have of this [circunicision].” Then Abii al-Hudhayl 

retorted to him, “My proof is that you are saying “Fake off your 
clothes,’ when to remove them while you are holding my throat is 
im possible. Let go your hand, so that I can take them off!’ So he 
said, “Go in the care of Allah, for if I postpone the proof for a day, 
you will take them off immediately.” So he did not take off his 
clothes.5¢ 


6 Cf. this passage with Khallikin, UH, 668. 

36 Because Abii al-Hudhayl was a heretic, who was not born as a Muslim, he was 
accused of not being circumcised. Accordingly, he was told to take off his clothes, 
so as to show whether or not he was circumcised. In the second-to-last sentence, 
the implication is that if Aba al-Hudhayl could have-a day's notice, he would 
immediately become circumcised, "The last line is not clear, and the whole passage 
is so confused that the translation is given freely. ‘The translation assumes that the 
word given in Arabic as hajj (“pilgrimage”) 1s meant for hujjah (“proof”). 
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Abii al-Hudhayl came to Baghdad during the year two hundred 
and thirty [a.p, 844/45]. He lived to be over a hundred, but lost 
his sight. Among his books there were: 


The Imamate, against Hisham;?’ against Abii Shimr in“connection with 
al-irja’; Obedience, Not for the Desire of Allah (Ta‘ah La Yurad Allah 
biha);3* against the Sophists; against the Magians; against the Jews; 
Birth, against al-Nazzam;® The Promise and the Threat (Al-Wa‘d 
wa-al-Wa‘id); The Killing of Ghaylan;*° book to the Damascenes; The 
Sessions; The Proof (Al-Hujjah); Describing Allah as Justice and the 
Rejection of Evil;# Pretence (Proof) of the Heretics (al-Mulhidin); 
Naming of the Innovators (Ahl al-Ihdath); against Dirar [ibn ‘Amr] who 
said that Allah oppresses His creatures (inna Allah yaghdab min fi'lihi) ;* 
against the Christians; Questions about Motions and Other Things; 
against “Ammar the Christian, which was a refutation of the Christians; 
A Description of the Oppression and Good Will of Allah, Exalted Is 
He; Oppression and Good Will; What Is Created [the Qu’rin], 
against Hafs al-Fard; Refutation of Muknif al-Madani; Ordinance, 
against Ibrahim [al-Nazza4m]; Refutation of the Ghaylaniyah in Connec~ 
tion with al-Irja’, 

Against Hafs al-Fard in connection with fa‘ala wa-yaf‘al;“ against 
al-Nazzam in connection with [God’s] approval of the foreordainment of 
injustice;“* against al-Nazzam in connection with creation of a phenom- 
enon, and the reply from him; Refutation of the Qadariyah and the 
Mujbirah: against Dirar, Jahm, Abii Hanifah, and Hafs, in connection 


37 Probably Hisham ibn al-Hakam. See Glossary for “imamate.” 

88 The heresy of those who are obedient without the intention of pleasing Allah; 
sce Baghdadi (Seelye), p. 129. 

8° Cf. Baghdadi (Seelye), pp. 139-40. 

40 See Ghaylan ibn Marwan in the Biog. Index. 

41 In Arabic this is Sifat Allah bi-al-‘Adl wa-Nafi al~Qabih. Perhaps sifat (“des- 
cribing”) should be translated as “attribute.” For the terms in this title, see 
Mu*‘tazilah in Glossary and Galland, Essat sur les Mo‘tazélites, p. 66. 

42 See Shahrastani (Haarbriicker), Part I, p. 94. 

48 A word in the manuscript is not clear, but also unimportant. “Oppression” 
probably refers tothe orthodox doctrine that God foreordains man to sin and then 
punishes him, while ““Good Will” refers to the contrary doctrine of the Mu'tazilah. 

“4 These forms of the verb had theological importance as the first required an 
object, whereas the second did not. See MacDonald, Development of the Muslim 
Theology, p. 137; Baghdadi (Seelye), p. 131. 

45 See Baghdadi (Seelye), pp. 138 ff. 
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with the created [the Qur’an];*® against al-Nazzam, about man;4? about 
totality (composition) of forms;** Al-Istiti‘ah; Motions;*® about the 
creation of a phenomenon from a phenomenon; Refutation of Ahl 
al-Ady4n [ritualists]; Understanding, Also, the Movements of the People 
of Heaven ;®° answer of al-‘Attabi [Kulthiim ibn ‘Amr]; against whoever 
speaks of punishing infants;5! The Leaps,®* against Ibrahim [al-Nazzam]; 
against the dualists; Essential and Accidental Properties (Al-Jawahir 
wa-al-A‘rid); Water, Intercession, and Punishment in the Tomb (Al- 
Hawd®3 wa~al-Shafa‘ah wa-‘Adhab al-Qabr); against the authorities for 
the Hadith (ashab al-Hadith) in connection with metaphor; Relationship 
(Qualification) of the Essential Elements; Hearing and Sight: Are They 
Active or Employed Phenomena?;®®> Man: What Is He?;5* Indications 
of the Validity of the Apostle; The Duration of Man, His Color and 
Composition;®? Sound: What Is It258 


Among His Associates 
There was Abii Ya‘la Muhammad ibn Shaddad, known as Zurgan, 
among whose books there were: 


The Delightful Book of Discourses; The Created [the Qur'an]. 


48 These men were almost certainly Dirdr ibn ‘Amr, Jahm ibn Safwan, Abi 
Hanifah al-Nu‘man, and Hafs al-Fard. 

47 Cf. Baghdadi (Scelye), p. 139, bottom. 

48 See Baghdadi (Seelye), p. 135. 

49 See Nadir, Systéme philosophique, p. 168. 

50 This may refer to the heresy which holds that the people of Heaven are active, 
drink, and intermarry, among other things! see Baghdadi (Seelye), p. 127. 

51 This evidently refers to the foreordaining of infants to go to Hell. 

52 See Glossary. 

53 Al-Hawd was the “watering trough of the Apostle,” from which believers 
would be given a drink on the Day of Resurrection; see Lane, Lexicon, Part II, 
p. 670. 

64 Abi al-Hudhayl defined the body as containing six elements; see Nadir, 
Systéme philosophique, pp. 150, 151, 278. 

55 This is a free translation; the book evidently dealt with problems connected 
with the attributes of God. 

56 See Nadir, Systéme philosophique, pp. 268 ff. 

5? Cf. ibid., p. 164, for atomic composition and death of man; Baghdadi (Seelye), 
p. 135, for the body and color of man. 

68 See Baghdadi (Seelye), p. 144, for the heresy about hearing. 
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AL-Aswari®® 

He was Abii ‘Ali ‘Amr ibn Fayid al-Aswari, one of the important 
theologians amoug the people of al-Basrah. He was attached to 
Muhammad ibn Sulayman ibn “Ali al-Hashimi. Coming front. 
Asawarah he fell in with ‘Amr ibn ‘Ubayd, from whom he learned 
atid with whom he had disputes. He died shortly after two hundred 
[a.p. 815/16]. 

‘Amr ibn Fayid [al-Aswiri] said to Aba al-Mundhir Salliiun al- 
Qiri’ (the Qur’anic Reader) in the presence of Muhammad ibn 
Sulayman, “From whom is the truth?” SallZin auswered, “From 
Allah.” Then he said, “Who is the revealer of the truth (al-muhigg)?” 
He answered, “Allah.” He said, “From whom is the false?’ He 
replied, “From Allil.” He said, “Who is the teller of falsehoods 
(al-mubtil)?” Whereupon Sallam was silent, cutting short [the 
conversation]. Among his books there were: —--—. 


Bishr ibu al-Mu‘tamir 

Abii Sahl Bishr ibn al-Mu‘tamir was born at al-Kiifah, or some say 
Baghdad. He was one of the great men and chiefs of che Mu 'tazilah. 
The leadership was passed to him during his time. He quoted poetry 
and historical traditions and was also a poct, most of whose poetry 
was muizdawij®* He tumed prose books about theology, law, and 
other subjects into poetry. We lave already nientioned, in the 
proper place [in connection] with poetry and the poets, the things 
which he transcribed. 

A group of scholars preferred him to Abas al-Lahiqi. He wrote a 
poem nearly three hundred pages long about his arguments (evi- 
dences). No one was ever seen who was more capable than. lic was 
in [composing] mukhammas™ and muzdawij. He had skin trouble,® 
and. died during the year two hundred and ten [a-p. 825/26} when 
lic had grown old. 


88 This man was very likely the father of the better known ‘Ali al-Aswiri. 

*® A type of poctry composed of rhymed couplets. 

& A type of poetry in the form of five-line verse. 

st Abras is the word translated as “skin trouble.” Jt means “leprous,” but other 
skin diseases were often confused with truc leprosy. 
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Al-Jaltiz said: 

Bishr ibn al-Mu‘tamir slandered Abii al-Hudhayl, whom he accused of 
hypocrisy. He said in describing Abi al-Hudbayl, “For him to be 
ignorant, when the people think that he is learned, pleases him more than 
being learned but considcred by the public to be ignorant. Moreover, to 
belong to a low social class, but to be considered by the people to be a 
member of an upper class, is better liked by him than that he shonld 
belong to the upper class, but by the people be assigned to a lower class. 
He also prefers to be stupid but appear to be intelligent, rather than to be 
intelligent but appear to be stupid. Thus he prefers lrypoctisy to sinccrity, 
aud falsehood which is accepted to truth which is repudiated.” 


Bishr wrote [the following] prose works, in addition to the books 
already mentioned as being transmuted into poetry: 


Rofutation of Anyone Who Reproached Theology; Refutation of the 
Khawiry; Unbelicf and Faith; The ‘Threat (Al-Wa‘id), against the 
Mujbirah; against Kulthiim [ibn ‘Amr al-Awabi| and his associates; 
Interpretation of the Strange in the Qur'an; against al-Nazzdm; against 
Dirdr in connection with the created [the Qur'an]; Refutation of the 
Hypocrites; Refutation of the Ignorant; Refutation of Abt al-Hudhayl; 
The Imamate: Al-Istit‘ah, against Hisham iby al-Hakam; Justice (Al- 
“Add; against al-Asanun, about the created [the Qur’in]; Al-Tawallud, 
against al-Nazzim; against upliolders of predestination; against Mazid® 
in connection with al-istita‘ah; about the middle position (al-manzilah 
bayu al-manzilatayn);“ about children (al-atfal}, against the Mujbirah. 


AL-Nazzam 

Aba Ishaq Vbrahim ibn Sayyar ibn Hani al-Nazzim was a freed- 
man (protégé) of the Ziyadtyin.™ He was born a slave,®* the servi- 
tude having befallen one of his ancestors. He was a theologian, 
poet, and nian of letters, with a passion®’ for Abii Nuwds, about 
whom he composed a uumber of short poems. Abii Nuwas had 
him in mind when he said, 


% This name is montioned by Jar Allih, Mu‘tazilah, p. 226, but cannot be definitely 
identified and is omitted in the Biog. Index. 

% See Glossary. 

85 See ‘Tabari, Annales, Part HI, p. 1754. 

$@ Enstead of “slave,” the Arabic word may indicate that he was a member of 
the tribe of al“UWbayd; see Durayd, Geneal., p. 258. 

#7 The Cairo Appendix has “upbraiding”’ instead of “wich a passion for.” 
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Tell anyone who with learning lays claim to philosophy, 
That you have remembered some things, but other things have.gone from 
you. ® 


In his poetry he adhered to the school of thought of philosophical 
dialectic, but at the same time he was eloquent in literary style, 
excellent in expression, and good in deliberate speaking. When 
describing ‘Abd al- Wahhab al-Thagafi there was among his sayings: 
“He, by Allah, was sweeter than security after fear, recovery after 
illness, fertility after barrenness, and wealth after poverty; [sweeter] 
than the obedience of the beloved, the rejoicing of the distressed, and 
unceasing association with tender youth.”’?° 

From his poetry there was: 


He was so slender that if his garments were torn 
The sky would hold him, because of his fineness. 
Repeatedly looking at him will wound him 

And if you ogle him with the eye he complains.”! 


It is said that when Abii al-Hudhayl was with him he [al-Nazzim| 
repeated these two couplets. Then he [Abii al-Hudhayl] said to 
him, “Oh, Abi Ishaq, such [poetry] could not have been offered 
without some nobleness of mind.” From his poetry there was 


[also]: 


I censure him, but with forgiving, turning my back on what my soul 
feels; 

I fear the persistent tattle of blame, feeling pain, 

For ignorance smites the heart of a forbearing man. 

Iam humble with him, as though I were expressing to him repentence 
for his [own] sin committed against me. 


68 The Cairo Appendix adds the following lines to the poem from the Beatty 
MS: ‘Do not ban a benefit, as though it were something prohibited, /For refusing 
is like repudiation in religion.’ This was because he was appealing to him to accept 
the doctrine of the threat (al-wa‘id), which he refused.” 

6° Here the Cairo Appendix adds, “apparently nothing was seen better than this.” 

70 In the Beatty MS the word for tender is al-na‘im, but the Cairo Appendix 
has al-da’im (“‘lasting,” “‘eternal’”’). 

71 This poem is given in Baghdadi, Ta’rikh, Part VI, p. 98, and also in, the Cairo 
Appendix. 
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Al-Nazzam died in the house of Hammawayh, [nicknamed] Sahib 
al-Tawawis (Owner of the Peacocks). Among his books there were: 


Confirmation of the Apostles; Oneness of Allah (Al-Tawhid); against 
the materialists (ashab al-hayyila); Refutation of the Dahriyah; Refuta- 
tion of Adherents of the Dualists; Refutation of the Types of the Heretics 
(al-Mulhidiin); Rectifying and Making Legal; Knowledge(Al-Ma'‘rifah): 
Foreordaining (Al-Taqdir); Predestination; about the self-contradictory 
(the impossible, al-mubhal); The Created [the Qur'an], against the 
Mujbirah); about justice (al-‘adl); Substitution (Al-Badal);72 Compli~ 
ance (Al-Mustati); Al-Tawallud; The Threat (Al-Wa‘id); Replies; 
Unraveling (Breaking an Agreement, Al-Nakth), 

The Atom; Al-Ma‘ani, against Muammar [al-Sulami]; The Leap; 
Al-Makimanah;” Al-Mudakhalah [one who becomes a proselyte to a 
heresy]; about The Great World; The Small World; Event (Al-Hadath); 
Man; Logic (Al-Mantiq); Motions; Essential and Accidental Properties 
(Al-Jawahir wa-al-A‘rad); Bridegroom (Sulphur, Al-‘Ariis) (or Thrones 
[Al-‘Ariish]); Riches (Possessions, Al-Arziq); The Movements of the 
People of Heaven;?* Creation of the Phenomenon; ‘The Attributes;?? 
about the Qur’an, what is it?;78 Al-Afa‘ll [actions within the limits of 
space and time]; Refutation of the Murji’ah. 


Al-Dimashgi Qasim ibn al-Khalil”® 
He was in the group (class) of Jafar ibn Mubashshir. Among his 
books there were? 


The Imamate of Abii Bakr; Oneness (Al-Tawhid); Commentary of the 
Qur’in; The Threat (Al-Wa‘id); Justice (Al-‘Adl), about the categories 
of the Mu'tazilah: The Created [the Qur'an]. 


“Isa ibn Sabih al-Murdar 

He was Abi Miisa ‘Isa ibn Sabih al-Murdar, one of the early 
chiefs of the Mu'tazilah, who was a pupil of Bishr ibn al-Mu'tamir, 
the man who introduced the Mu'tazili schism [al-i‘tizal] at Baghdad 


78 If a diacritical mark is added, the word might be al-bazl (‘‘clarification”). 

738 See Glossary. 

74 This Arabic word probably means “places of safe keeping,” or “places of 
hiding,” but it may have some religious significance in this title. 

78 See Nadir, Systéme philosophique, pp. 268 ff. 

76 See n. $0. 

77 The Mu‘tazilah denied the attributes of Allah (see “‘attributes,” Glossary). 

78 The Mu‘tazilah claimed that the Qur’4n was created. 

7° Some authorities spell this name al-Dimishdi. 
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and because of whom it was spread and made known.*®° Al-Silhi®*! 
said that ‘Isa died during the year two hundred and twenty-six 
[A-D. 840/41]. 

Al-Khayyat remembered him, saying, “When he met one of his 
friends he told him, “We did not show sincere friendship when we 
met, but when we agreed.’’” When Abii Muhammad al-Yazidi® 
addressed al-Ma’ mim, he referred to ‘Isa ibn Sabih [in the following 
verse]: 


Oh, king, whose God is oneness, 

Your judge Bishr ibn al-Walid is a jackass; 

He rejects the testimony of him who believes 

What the Book has proclaimed and the Hadith handed down. 

He considers to be correct the man who says that his deity 

Is a ghost, his body surrounded by the regions [of the world], 
According to al-Marisi, who believed in his lord, 

Even though his [doctrine of] oneness was that of the Ajbar [Mujbirah]. 


He was one of those who were fond of Bishr ibn al-Mu'‘tamir. 
Among his books there were: 


Oneness (Al-Tawhid): Refutation of the Mujbirah; Justice (Al-‘Ad)); 
Questions and Answers; Kindness (Al-Lutf); Refutation of the Chris- 
tians; against Abi Qurrah, the Christian; Refutation of the Heretics 
(al-Mulhidiin); Considering What Is Lawful and Permited (Al-Ta‘dil 


80 Bishr founded the Mu‘tazili movement at Baghdad, A.p. 825/26. See “al- 
Mut tazila,”’ Enc. Islam, TM, 790. 

81 As this name cannot be identified, it is not included in the Biog. Index. It may 
refer to al-Hasan ibn Sahl, who had a residence at al-Silh near Fam al-Silh. See 
Yaqit, Geog., III, 413. 

8 As Abii Muhammad al-Yazidi died a.p. 817/18 and Bishr ibn al-Walid was 
appointed as judge A.D. 824/25, this is probably meant for the son, Muhammad 
al-Yazidi, who was an intimate associate of al-Ma’miin. 

88 This poem is given in Tabari, Annales, Part Ill, p. 1067. Page 1126 also throws 
light on it. Tabari evidently makes bad mistakes, but, as he omits the two last lines, 
they may not belong to the poem. Al-Yazidi was probably making fun of ‘Is@ ibn 
Sabih, because ‘Isd@ was unable to persuade the friendly scholar Bishr ibn al-Walid 
to accept his heretical ideas and those of Bishr ibn Ghiyath al-Marisi. Al-Marisi 
was influenced by the Murji’i doctrine that Allah does not wish believers to condemn 
sinners, but rather to leave their punishment for the Day of Judgment. The reference 
to the Book evidently is connected with the Mu'tazili claim that passages from the 
Qur’in itself prove that it was created. See Steiner, Mu‘taziliten, p. 30; Galland, 
Essai sur les Mo‘tazélites, p. 67; Nadir, Systéme philosophique, p. 99. Mention of the 
ghost probably refers to the heresy which held that although Allah could be seen 
in Heaven, He would be without form; see Baghdadi (Seelye), p. 172. 
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wa-al-Tajwiz); against the Ahbar®4 and Magians, in connection with 
justice and legalizing (‘Ala al-Ahbar wa-al-Majis fi al-‘adl wa-al-tajwiz) ; 
Refutation of the Jahmiyah; The Sources of Religion; The Created 
[the Qur'an], against al-Najjar; Justice (Al-‘Adl), against the Mujbirah; 
Dialectic Theology (Al-Kalim) of the Learned and the Ignorant; Instruc- 
tion (Al-Ta‘lim); Substitution (Al-Badal), against al-Najjar;®* Knowl- 
edge (Al-Ma'rifah), against Thumamah. 

Knowledge, against al-Shabham; Creation of the Qur’in (Khalq 
al-Qur’in); Power over Injustice (Al-Qudrah ‘ala al-Zulm), against 
al-Nazzam;°* What Took Place between Him and the People of al- 
Basrah; The Arts of Dialectic Theology (Funiin al-Kalim); against 
those who uphold legal interpretation by personal opinion (‘Ala Ashab 
Ijtihad al-Ra’i); Justice (Al-Adl) ; concerning what the Mujbirah are to be 
questioned about; Melodious Singing, a reply to the “Book of Repen- 
tence” ;87 Counsel (Al-Nasihah); He Who Speaks of the Punishment of 
Infants;8* Piety (Al-Diyanah); Repentance (Al-Tawbah); The Right 
(Middle) Way (Al-Iqtisad) ; Traditions of the Qur'an (Akhbar al-Qur’in),®° 


Mu‘ammar al-Sulami 

He was Abii al-Mu'tamir, the chief of those who upheld al- 
ma‘ani2° Itis also said that he was [called] Abii ‘Amr Mu‘ammar ibn 
“Abbad al-Sulami [descended] from the Bani al-Sulaym.™ He was 
one of the inhabitants of al-Basrah, but he went to Baghdad, where 
he had disputes with al-Nazzam about matters connected with the 
doctrine (sect). Mu‘ammar satirized Bishr ibn al-Mu‘tamir, the only 
poetry which he composed being as follows: 


A blond-skinned man, his face overflowing with whiteness, 
Considers slander a religion, his heart being diseased. 


8 These were Hebrew scribes, but the word is perhaps meant to be al-ajbar, 
another form for the Mujbirah. 

85 Cf. the heresy mentioned in Baghdadi (Halkin), p. 10, n. 2. 

86 See Baghdadi (Seelye), p. 138, middle. 

8? This word is not clearly written in the manuscript, but looks like al-nagham 
(“melodious singing’’), It very likely is intended for al-bagham (“obscure speech’’), 
Book of Repentance (‘Kitab al-Tawbah’’) is the title of one of the author’s own books 
and also a title used by other scholars. 

88 See n. $I. 

8° There is another title, but the text is not clear enough to be deciphered. 

© For al-ma‘ani, see Frank, Journal of the American Oriental Society, LXXXVII, 
No. 3 (July-September 1967), 248-59. 

®1 See “Sulaim,” Enc. Islam, IV, 518. 
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He died during the year two hundred and fifteen [a.p. 830/31]. 
Among his books there were; 
Al-Ma‘ani; Al-Istita‘ah; Falsifying of Weights, and Deceit (‘Allat al- 
Farastiin wa-al-Mura ah); The Atom Which Is Not Divided and the 
Proposition of Accidental and Essential Properties (Al-Qawl bi-al-A‘rad 
wa-al-Jawahir). 


Thumamah ibn Ashras 

He was Abi Bishr Thumamah ibn Ashras al-Numayri, whose 
relationship was with the Bani: Numayr.®? He was one of the 
important men among the theologians of the Mu'tazilah and also a 
writer with an eloquent literary style. He attained an excellent 
position with al-Ma’miin, who wished to make him a vizier, but he 
begged off. In connection with this there was a famous statement 
presented in an address to al-Ma’miin, who released him. It was also 
he who advised him [al-Ma’miin] to appoint Ahmad ibn Abi 
Khalid instead of himself. 

Before the time of al-Ma’miin he was with [Hariin] al-Rashid, 
who being displeased with him because of the Barmak family,® 
placed him in the custody of one of his employees. When he was 
in custody, he wrote to al-Rashid from his place of confinement: 


I am a slave who confesses, a protégé who has sought 

The grace of him about whom nomads and townsmen speak. 

You can bestow upon him grace, repeating the grace 

Of the past and the present, which will be known among the people. 
Although absent, my obedience continues and my loyalty 

Has not been marred for an hour by falsehood or shame. 

If you pardon, it is a thing which I expect, 

And if you give me aid, your Lord [Allah] will aid you. 


Among his books there were: 


The Proof; The Particular, the Universal, and the Threat (Al-Wa’‘id) 3° 
Knowledge, Which Is Learning; against all who speak of the created 


% See Durayd, Geneal., pp. 178, 184, for the Bani Numayr. 

* Evidently Thumamah was a protégé of the members of the Barmak family, 
so that he suffered with them when al-Rashid persecuted the Barmak family. See 
Hitti, Arabs, pp. 294-96. 

% This evidently deals with the different. kinds of sins. For the threat, see Glossary. 
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[the Qur'an]; Refutation of the Mushabbihah; The Created [the 
Qur’in], against the Mujbirah; Ease (Favors) of the People of Heaven; 
The Laws (Al-Surian). 


Ja‘far ibn Mubashshir 

He was Abii Muhammad Ja‘far ibn Mubashshir al-Thagafi, one 
of the Mu'tazilah of Baghdad, a jurist, theologian, and authority for 
the Hadith. He had a place as a speaker with eloquence and leader- 
ship aniong his associates. He was also pious, ascetic, and virtuous. 
He had a brother named Hubaysh who, although acquainted with 
theology, did not equal Jafar or come up to him. Ja‘far died during 
the year two hundred and thirty-four [A.p. 848/49]. Among his 
books there were: 


Drinks; Laws and Judgments (Al-Sunan wa-al-Ahkam); Legal Inter- 
pretation; Narrative and What Is Told; Learning (Al-Ma‘arif), against 
al-Jahiz; Tanzih al-Anbiya’;®° The Proof, against the innovators 
(al-ihdith); The Abrogating and the Abrogated; Ritual Purification 
(Al-Taharah): the large book, Traces (Al-Athar); The Meaning of 
Historical Traditions (Ma‘ani al-Akhbar) and Their Disclosure; The 
Court (Al-Dar); against the people of favor (‘ala ashab al-lutf);°* The 
Command for Good and Avoidance of Evil (Al-Amr bi-al-Ma‘rif 
wa-al-Nahy ‘an al-Munkar); Questions and Answers} The Land Tax 
(Al-Kharaj); Refutation of the Book of Ibn Shabib, about al-irja’; 
What Is Certain, against Burghiith about the created [the Qur'an]; 
Consensus of Opinion (Al-Ijma‘), What Is It?; Oneness (Al-Tawhid), 
according to the classifications of the Mushabbihah, the Jahmiyah, and the 
Rafidah; against those who uphold analogy and personal opinion 
(‘al ashab al-qiyas wa-al-ra’y).*” 


Al-Jahiz Abii “Uthman®® 
He was Abii “Uthman ‘Amr ibn Bahr ibn Mahbib, a protégé of 
Abii al-Qallamas ‘Amr ibn Qal* al-Kinani, then al-Fugaymi, whose 


* This means literally “Purifying of the Prophets,” but it more likely should be 
translated, ‘The Prophets’ Declaration of the Purity of Allah.” See Ash‘ari, Al~ 
Ibanah ‘an Usil al-Diydanah, pp. 36, 87 n. 

°6 This is probably an attack on persons who depend upon the grace of Allah 
rather than their own free will to choose what is right. 

®? See Glossary for the terms in this paragraph. 

*8 This account should be compared with those in Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (6), $6, and 
Baghdadi, Ta’rikh, Part XII, p. 213. See also Pellat, Le Milieu basrier, p. $1. 
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ancestor was one of the Nasah (Nasa’ah). The grandparent of al- 
Jahiz was a Negro called Fazarah, who was a porter of ‘Amr ibn 
Qal’.*® 

Abii ‘Ubayd Allah told us that Muhammad ibn Muhammad 
related that Abii al-‘Abbas Muhammad ibn Yazid [al-Mubarrad] the 
grammarian?® said: 


I never saw anyone more avaricious for learning than these three: al- 
Jabiz, al-Fath ibn Khagan, and Isma‘il ibn Ishaq al-Qadi (the Judge). 
Whatever book. came into the hands of al-Jahiz, he read it from start to 
finish, while al-Fath carried a book in his slipper and if he left the presence 
of al-Mutawakkil [the caliph] to urinate or pray, he took up [the book] 
as he walked, looking it over until he reached-his destination. Then he 
did the same thing again while returning, until he regained his seat. As 
for Ism4‘il ibn Ishaq, whenever I went in to him there was in his hand a 
book which he was reading, or else he was turning over some books so 
as to choose one of them to read.1° 


Abia “Ubayd Allah [also] said, “Muhammad ibn Yahya said to me, 
‘T heard Abii Misa al-Hashimi relate that al-Jahiz said, “I am about 
the age of Abti Nuwas and older than al-Jammaz.”’” Al-Jahiz was 


°° The name Qal! is also written Qila‘. In the Beatty MS there is probably an 
error, as it is given as Qat’, The significance of the name “al-Fugqaymi” is not clear. 
Probably ‘Amr ibn Qal‘ was given. this name as well as “‘al-Kinani” because of some 
connection with the Fuqaym ‘Tribe. Al-Anbari quotes a tradition that ‘Amr ibn 
Qal‘ was called al-Kinani al-Fugaymi. For the tribes of Kinanah and Fugaym, see 
“Kinana,” Enc. Islam, I, 1017, and Durayd, Geneal., p. 150. 

The ancestor of ‘Amr ibn Qal* was called Abii al-Qallamas; see Ma‘siidi, III, 116. 
He was the first of the Nasah (Nasa’ah), who were members of the tribe of Kinanah 
engaged in supervising observance of the sacred months. During these months 
raiding ceased, making it safe to conduct trade and go on the pilgrimage. For the 
Nasah, see Biriini, Chronologie orientalischer Volker, p. 12,1. 1, or Biriini, Chronology, 
p. 13 1. 19. “ 

Fazarah was evidently the grandfather of al-Jahiz. Either his name was Mahbib 
and his nickname was Fazirah, or else he was the maternal grandfather and Mahbiib 
was the paternal grandfather. It is also possible that the names have been given 
erroneously, confused with those of other ancestors. Fazarah may have been a 
porter (fammal) or a camel herder (jammal); the texts differ, 

100 Abii ‘Ubayd Allah was evidently a friend of the author of Al-Fihrist. 
Muhammad ibn Muhammiad may have been a son of al-Mubarrad. 

101 See Chap. III, sect. 2, near n. 12, where the same anecdote is told. 
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substituted for Ibrahim ibn al-‘Abbas al-Sili in the secretariat for a 
time.?° 
Al-Siil7!8 said: 

Ahmad ibn Yazid al-Muhallabi passed on to me from his father, [who said] 
that “[The Caliph] al-Mu‘tazz said, ‘Oh, Yazid, news of the death of 
al-Jahiz has come!’ Then I [Yazid] said to the Commander of the 
Faithful, ‘The long-lasting of existence and the duration of glory!’’% 
He [Yazid] said that this was during the year two hundred and fifty-five 
[a.D. 869]. [Yazid continued,| ‘Al-Mu'tazz [once] said, ‘I desired to 
bring him to me and to have him remain with me,’ but I replied to him 
that even before dying he ,was crippled by paralysis,” 


Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Muhammad, known as Ibn Abi Ja‘far, 
said to me, “One day al-Jahiz said to a physician, while complaining 
to him about his illness, “I have experienced contrary reactions in 
my body, for when I ate something cold it affected my foot, whereas 
if I ate something hot it affected my head.’”’ 

Abii ‘Ubayd Allah said to me that Muhammad ibn al-‘Abbis the 
grammarian related: 


I heard al-Jahiz say, “I am paralyzed on my left side, so that even if I 
pinch with scissors I do not feel it, whereas on my right side there is a 
swelling of the joints [neuritis], so that even if flies pass over it I feel the 
pain. I also have stones because of which my urine does not flow, but 
the most oppressive thing for me is ninety-six years [of age].’”1% 
Al-Jahiz said: 

When al-Ma’miin read my books about the imamate, he found them to 
be in accordance with what I had been ordered to undertake. When I 
went to him, after he had instructed al-Yazidi!©* to inspect them and to 
tell him about them, al-Ma’miin said to me, “A man whose intelligence 
we respect and who gives information accurately has submitted a report 


108 Yaqiit, Irshad, V1 (6), 58, says that al-Jahiz worked in the government secre- 
tariat of al-Ma’miin for three days and then left. Abii Miisi al-Hiashimi cannot 
be identified. Cf. Ahmad ibn Ibrahim al-Hashimt. 

108 Probably Abii Bakr Muhammad al-Suli. ‘These anecdotes are translated freely. 

10% In Arabic without case endings: sil al-baga’ wa-dawam al“‘izz. 

106 Khallikan, II, 408, gives this interpretation, but the words might also be 
understood with a somewhat modified meaning. 

106 See the Yazidi family in the Biog. Index. It is impossible to be sure which 
member of the family is indicated here. 
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to us about these books, with precise details about the workmanship and 
abundance of useful material. He said to us,!°? “The evaluation [of the 
hooks] might have been more favorable than what [actually] appears, 
but when 1 looked into them, I saw that what I found was even better 
than the evaluation. Then when I cxamined them carefully, the investiga~ 
tion disclosed even more than what had appeared [at first reading], just 
as what actually] appeared amounted to more than the [preliminary] 
evaluation. For these books, moreover, there is no nced for the author or 
for anyone clse to be present in order to explain them, for the author has 
combined a study of the significant implications with a study of all of the 
rights [of the caliphate, expressed] in eloquent phrascology, with the 
easy manners of specch of the market placc, of the kings, the populace, 
and special classes.’ ’’198 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim}: I suppose al- 

Jahiz elaborated this statement, glorifyi ying himself and honoring his 

composition, for how could al- Ma'miin have spoken these words, 
praising the composition and commending the authorship? 

He [al-Ma’mim] wrote to the king of the Burghar™® a letter over 
one hundred pages in length, but although he did not seck anyone’s 
aid or quote any verse from the Book of Allah, may His name be 
exalted, or any word from any wise man preceding him, al-Jahiz 
cajoled his tongue into saying, “This letter we have regarded as 
being taken in a favorable way from a discourse of al-Jahiz.” 
In his [al-Jahiz's] epistle to Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik he said2™ 
Benefit involves love, harm involves hatred, opposition involves enmity, 


7% The Arabic forn is abbreviated, while the sentences which follow arc given 
in such a colloquial way that it is difficule to be sure of the original meaning. 
“Evaluation” is sifaht, “raore favorable” is arba, “appears” is “Tyan. The translation 
is piven freely, so as to make sense, but it may not be entirely accurate, as thic structure 
is somewhat confused. 

108 The books about the caliphate undoubtedly tried to prove that it was the 
‘Abbasid caliphs who had the divine right to rule the Islamic theocracy. ALJahiz 
put these words into the caliph’s mouth to show that his arguments were not oaly 
sound, but were not exaggerated, and were told in 2 clear way, showing a wide 
knowledge of language. 

408 Almost certainly al-Ma’miin wrote this statement, which al-Jabiz, according 
to a satirical anecdote, claimed was taken from ond of his own compositions. For 
the Burghar, see Yagiit, Geag., 1, $68. 

110 This was probably an epistle from al-fahiz to one of his patrons, Muhammad 
ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Zayyat, 
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incompatibility involves vexation, whereas agreement involves friend~ 
ship, trustworthiness involves peace of mind, perfidy involves contro~ 
versy about honor, justice involves a joining of hearts, oppression involves 
dissension, being good natured involves comradeship, withdrawal involves 
incivility, hanghtiness involves hatc, humility involves love, liberality 
involves praise, miscrliness involves contempt, lassitude and being easy 
going involves impatience, good management involves delight, repri- 
manding involves rcpentence, caution involves preparations, efficiency of 
administration involves prosperity, disdain involves coolness, strife forms 
the preliminaries of evil and is the cause of destruction, 

Moreover, for cach one of these qualitics there may be excess or 
deficiency. ‘The results are realized when the limits are overstepped. ‘Thus 
excess of liberalicy involves waste, excess of humility involves contempt, 
excesses of self-importance involve hatc, excesses of faithlessness involve 
lack of trust in a person to whom, there is access, excess of familiarity 
involves blending with what is wrong, whereas excess of withdrawal 
renders a man of good counsel uncivil. 


In a passage of one of his books, he [al-Jahiz] said: 


When 1 was writing these two books, [one] about [the doctrine of] the 
creation of the Qur'an, which was the tenet given importance and honor 
by the Commander of the Faithful,“ and [a second} about superiority in 
connection with the Banii Hashim, the “Abd Shams, and Makhztim!? 
what was my due but to sit above the Simakan, Spica and Arcturus, or 
on top of the “Ayyiiq,™* or to deal with red sulphur, or to conduct 
the “Angi by her leading string to the Greatest King. 


iM This probably refers to the Caliph al-Ma'miin, who made a special point of 
the doctrine of the creation of the Qur’dn, See Hitti, Arabs, p. 429, and “created?” 
in the Glossary, As al-Jihiz wrote numerous books about the caliphs, it is impossible 
to know which two books are referred to here. 

"2 ‘This book evidently praised the lineage of the ‘Abbasids, showing that their 
ancestors, the Banii Hashim, were preferable to the ancestors of the Umayyads, 
that is, the “Abd Shams, and to the great rival family of Makbziim, 

48 The Simakin were two stars: al-Simak al-A'zal or Spica, and al-Simak 
al-Ramih or Arcturus. The ‘Ayyiiq was either Aldcbaran in the constellation of 
Taurus, or else Capella, See Richardson, Dictionary, p. 1040, and Lane, Lexicon, 
p. 2x09. 

16 The ‘Anqa was a fabled bird, also called Shmurgh, that reigned as queen on 
Mount Qaf. The Siafis same otirtles used the bird as an allegorical symbol of divine 
truth, so that the “Greatest King” probably refers to God. See Richardson, Dic 
Honary, p. 1032, and Browne, Literary History of Persia, Vi, 33 tu, $1-14, 
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Al-fahiz died during the year two hundred and fifty [a.v. 869], 
during the caliphate of al-Mu‘tazz. Among his books there were: 


The Animal (Kitab al-Hayawin).! It is well known that it has seven 
sections and that there is appended to it another book entitled The 
Women (Kitab al-Nisi’}, about the differences between male and female. 
There is another book, The Mules (Kitab al-Bighal)." I saw these two 
books written in the handwriting of Zakariya’ ibn Yahya ibn Sulayman, 
surnamed Abu Yahya, who was the warrig of al-faltiz. Added to these 
there was The Camel (Kitib al-Ibil}), which was not in the style of al-Jabiz 
and did not resemble it. 


He composed this book [Kitab al Hayaw4n] in honor of Mukat- 
tad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Zayyat.\’ Maymiin ibn Hariin related: 


I said to al-Jahiz, “Do you have an estate at al-Basrah?”’ He smiled and 
said, “Verily, there is myself, a concubine, the han dmaid who serves her, 
a manservant, and a donkey. I presented The Book of the Animal (Kitab 
al-Hayawan) to Muhammad ibn “Abd al-Malik [al-Zayyat], who gave me 
five thousand gold coins (s., dindr); I presented The Book of Elognence 
and Exposition (Kitab ak- Bayan wa-al-Tabyin) to Ibn Abi Da’ad, who gave 
me five thousand gold coins; and I presented The Book of Sowing and the 
Pali Tree (Kitab al-Zar‘ wa-al-Nakhl) to Ibrahim ibn ‘Abbas al-Siili, who 
gave me five thousand gold coins.48 Then I went to al-Basrah and had 
an estate which did not require renovation or fertilizing.” 


Order of the Sections of the Book!® 


The first: 

Its beginning: “Allah has kept you clear of doubt, guarded you 
from, perplexity, and established a relationship between you and 
learning.” 


11% Sce the Bibliography for a modern edition of this famous book. 

U6 This title is evidently given incorrectly by Yiqitt, Irshdd, V1 (6), 75. Por a 
modem edition of this book, with the title Al-Qawt fi al-Bighal (“The Saying about 
the Mules”), see the Bibliography. 

117 Kitab al-Hayawat is assumed to be the book meant because of its mention in 
the statement which follows, 

18 “Yagiit, Irshad, Vi (6), 76, gives Kitt al-Zar’ wa-al-Nakl (“The Book of Sowing 
and the Bees”}, but the Beatty MS gives the tide as translated. 

119 ‘This is a list of the first and last words of the different sections of The Book of 
the Animal (“Kitth a-Hayawan’’}. These quotations should be compared with the 
lines in the modern edition of this book! see Bibliography. 
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Its ending: “To men of the Khawarij, [when] one strikes an 
open wound, healing it is like [mending] the border of striped 
cloth,””120 


The second: 

Its beginning: “Abii al-Yaqgzan said about comparison of this 
derivation. #1 

Its ending; “Aud by Allah I do not know where I put it,” about 
the cutting (hazz) of Sahl ibn Haritu.™ 


The third: 

Its beginning: “We begin it, and with Allah there is success, by 
mentioning the dove and what Allth has bestowed. upon it.” 

Its ending: “In that there is praiseworthy work, benefit with great 
usefuincss and with manifest good effects.” 


The fourth: 
Its beginning: ““The discussion about the ant and the grub.” 
Its ending: “Kurdits al-Muradi said.”!% 


The fifth: 

Its beginning: “We begin in the name of Allah by completing 
the statement about the fires of the Arabs and Persians.” 

Its ending: “As though when we came to it we encamped at the 
side of the garden spot, its freshness quenching thirst."!* 


The sixth: 
Its beginning: “We have spoken about scripts, their benefits 
and their advantages in general.””!*? 


128 Jahiz, Kitab aLHayawdn, 1, 3, main text. 

181 Thid., IL, 10. This passage has to do with an analysis of the word for “dog” 
(kath), giving exaniples. 

128 Ibid,, II, 475. ‘This refers to atu amusing anecdote about Sahl ibn Hari, telling 
about the cutting off of a rooster’s liad and its disappearance. 

128 ibid, TH, § nn., p. 59. The ending refers to the meat of bats. 

44 Sbid,, IV, 5. The word translated “grab” (al-dharrah) may also be the egg of 
the ant, 

128 Thid., LV, 492. “The proper name cannot be identified. 

126 Thid., V, 5, 604. 

137 Thid., VI, 5. For the statement about scripts referred to here, ibid., I, 6a. 
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Its ending: “Abii al-Muthanna prospered in al-‘Irag and taught his 
people to eat al-khabis.”"328 


The seventh: 

Its beginning: “Knowing the animals. Oh, our God, verily we 
seek Thy protection from Satan.’”2° 

Its ending: “Clad with encirclement of iron as though.’”’1%° 


[Additional Books by al-Jahiz] 


Explanation and Exposition (Kitab al-Bayan wa-al-Tabyin)"°1—there are 
two manuscripts for this book, the first and the second, the second being 
the more accurate and excellent;#* Sowing and the Palm Tree (al-Zar‘ 
wa-al-Nakhl) ;188 The Difference between a Prophet and One Claiming 
to Be a Prophet (Al-Farg bayn al-Nabi wa-al-Mutanabbi); Knowledge 
(Al-Ma'rifah); The Replies of the Book of Knowledge; Questions 
of the Book of Knowledge; Refutation of Those Who [Claim to] Have 
Divine Inspiration; Order of the Qur’an, three copies (Nazm al-Qur’an, 
thalathat nusakh); Questions in the Qur’an;!85 Excellence of the 
Mu'tazilah; Refutation of the Mushabbihah; The Imamate, according 
to the Doctrine of the Shi‘ah. Statement about the Declaration of the 
Branches of the Zaydiyah (Hikiyat Qawl Asnaf al-Zaydiyah); The 
“‘Uthmaniyah;!8* Historical Traditions and How They Are Valid; 
Refutation of the Christians; ‘The Heavy-Spoken Man of al-Mirbad; 


128 Ibid., VI, 510. The translation follows this passage cited, as the Beatty MS 
has the preposition ‘ala instead of ‘allam (‘taught’). Al-khabis is a dish of dates 
with butter, 

129 Ibid., VII, 5. In al-Jahiz’s own text, the first phrase is “Knowing the species 
of animals.” 

180 Ibid., VII, 263. ‘This line comes at the end of a poem and is metaphorical, 
following a simile about a mountain. 

181 For this translation of the title, see Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs, 
p- 347 top. The titles in the following list should be compared with the ones given 
in Yaqiat, Irshad, VI (6), 76, 77. " 

188 The following incomplete statement is found at this point; it is not translated 
in the text: “The beginning of the first section of the second,” 

183 See n. 118. 

14 In the Beatty MS the word jawabat (“replies”) followed by several letters has 
been inserted under the word for book. Fliigel gives the singular, “reply.” 

185 The passage of Yaqiit (see n. 131) omits fi (“in”). 

186 This refers to the adherents of ‘Uthmdn, the third caliph. 
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Refutation of the ‘Uthmaniyah;187 The Caliphate of Mu‘awiyah; The 
Caliphate of the “Abbasids (Imamat Bani al~ Abbis). 

The Two Youths (Al-Fityan);#° The Leaders (Military Chiefs, 
Al-Quwwid); The Robbers (Al-Lusiis); Mention of What There Is 
[Shared] between the Zaydiyah and the Rafidah; Discourse about One- 
ness (Al-Tawhid); The Art (Formation) of Speech;! Praising of ‘Ali, 
about giving authority to the judges (Taswib “Ali fitahkim al-hakamin) ;° 
Things Necessary for the Caliphate (Wujiib al-Imamah); Idols (Al- 
Asnam); Deputies and Guardians (Al-Wukala’ wa-al-Muwakkalin) ;14! 
The Drinker and What Is Drunk (Al-Sharib wa-al-Mashriib); The Glory 
of Winter and Summer (Iftikhar al-Shita’ wa-al-Sayf); The Teachers 
(Al-Mu‘allimin) ;42 Slave Girls (Al-Jawari) (or Associates [Al-Hawari]) ; 
Rare Forms of Goodness (Nawadir al-Husn) (or Rare Anecdotes about al- 
Hasan, [Nawadir al-Hasan]); The Misers (Al-Bukhala’);44* The Differ- 
ence between the Banii ‘Abd Shams and Makhziim;* The Lame and 
the Lepers (Al-‘Urjan wa-al-Bursan) ;4° Nobility of the Members of 
Qahtan and ‘Adnin;“¢ Making a Quadrangle and a Circle (Al-Tarbi‘ 
wa-al-Tadwir) 14” 


187 “‘Yaqiit (see n. 131) gives ‘Isdm al-Murid, which might refer to a man called 
‘Isim the Seeker (after knowledge), The translation is taken from the Beatty MS, 
which seems to indicate either ‘Abam al-Mirbad or, if a consonant point is placed 
over the first letter of the Arabic, Ghanndm al-Mirbad. ‘Abdm is a person with heavy 
speech, probably a nomad. Ghanndm is “shcep owner,’ Al-Mirbad was the market 
place of al-Basrah, where al-Jahiz used to talk with the nomads who came to sell 
their animals, so as to learn the tribal vernaculars. See Pellat, Le Milieu basrien, p. 63. 

188 This very likely refers to al~Hasan and al-Husayn, the two grandsons of the 
Prophet, although it might signify “day” and “night,” 

189 The Arabic is Sind‘at al-Kalam, from the Beatty MS. YaAqiit (see n. 131) 
gives Siydghat al-Kalam, which would imply Goldsmithing Speech and must be wrong. 

140 The last word may be al-hakamayn. This may refer to the appointment of 
arbitrators to settle the famous dispute between ‘Ali and Mu‘iwiyah. 

141 The final word may be muwakkilin (‘those who appoint deputies’) instead 
of muwakkalin. 

142 This may be instead The Instructed (“Al-Mu‘allamin’’), 

48 For a modern French translation, see Jahiz, Le Livre des avares. 

144 ‘Abd Shams was the ancestor of the Umayyads, while Makhziim was a noble 
family of Makkah. See Hitti, Arabs, p. 189; “Makhziim,” Enc. Islam, Il, 171. 
YAqiit (see n. 131) has al-fakhr (“glory”), whereas the Beatty MS has al-farg (“‘differ- 
ence’). 

46 The translation follows the Yaqiit passage (see n. 131). Instead of al—‘urjan 
(“lame”), the Beatty,MS has a word which seems to be an error in copying. 

146 These were the two original divisions of the Arabian tribes: see Hitti, Arabs, p. 32. 

147 Reference to a modern edition of this book will be found in the Bibliography. 
To understand the significance of this book, see Pellat, Le Milieu basrien, p. 51 ff. 
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Humble Companions (Al-Tufayliyin); Dispositions of the Kings 
(Aklilaq al-Muliik); ‘The Judicial Interpretation (Al-Futya); Excellence 
of the Troops of the Caliphate and Superior Qualities of the Turks 
(Managib Jund al-Khilifah wa~Fada’il al-Atrak) ;#* The Envious aud the 
Envied (Al-ldasid wa-al-Mahstid); Refutation of the Jews; The Pure 
[-Blooded] and the Sons of Slave Mothers (Al-Surahi’ wa-al-Hujana’); 
The Blacks and the Whites (Al-Siidan wa-al-Bidin)}; Life in the Next 
World and the Preseut Life (Al-Ma‘id wa-al-Ma‘ish}); Women (Al- 
Nisa’};_ Comparison between the Arabs and Persians (Foreigners) (Al- 
Taswiyah bayn al~"Arab wa-al- Ajam}; The Government (Al-Suldin) 
and the Dispositions of Its People (Administrators); The Threat (Al- 
Waid); The Towns (Regions); Historical Traditions (Al-Akhbar); The 
Demonstration that the Imaniate is a Divine Command (Al-Dalalah 
‘ala an al-Imimah Fard); Al-Istit3‘ah wa-Khalq al-Af‘al;™* ‘The Artisans 
(Saddle Makers), Wealth and Craftwork (Al-Mugayyinin wa-al-Ghani’ 
wa-al-San‘ah); Gifts (Al-Hadiiya); The Emiaciated (The Plagiarized, 
Al-Manhiil); The Brothers (Al-Ikhwin); Refutation of Whoever Has 
Apostatized, about the Book of Allah (Al-Radd ‘ali man Alhad fi Kitab 
Allah); What Is the Qur’iu? (Ay al-Qur’an)s; The Amorous: Growing 
Hot, Growmg Cold! (Al-‘Ashiq al-Nashi al-Mutalashi). 

A Perfume Shop (Hantic ‘Artic); The Comparison {Al-Tamthil); 
The Excellence of Learning (Fadl al-Ilm), Gaity and Earnestness (Al- 
Mirth wa-al-Jadd);"! The Assembly of Kings (Jamharat al-Muliik); 
Polo Sticks (Al-Sawélijaly);8 Denouncing Fornication (Dhamm. al- 
Zink); Meditation and Consideration (Al-Tafakkitr wa-al-I‘tibir); 
Proof and Prophecy (A-Elujjah wa-al-Nubiiwah); to Ibrahim ibu 
al-Mudabbir about correspondence (al-miskatabah) ;4* The Trickery of 
Force [Employed] against Oppression (Ihalat al-Qudrah ‘ala al~Znlm); 
Freed Slave Mothers of Children (Ummahiat al-Awlid); The Doctrine 
of the Mu‘tazilah and Its Excellence Duc to Superior Virtue (Al-I‘tizal 


148 For the Turkish bodyguard of the caliphs, see Hitti, Arabs, p. 466. 

us Al-istita‘ah is man’s ability to appropriate a foreordained action; see Glossary 
for references, Khalg al-af*al is the divine ‘fercation of actions,” before man appro- 
priates them, 

288 Yagit (see n. 191) omits a-‘ashig (“the amorous”). The other words mean 
literally, “increasing and vanishing.” 

18 Yagiit (see n. 131) has alonuzd wa-al-jadd, which might be translated. as 
“humorous and serious specch.” 

182 Sticks with bent ends used for a game of ball on horseback, which was probably 
the origin of polo. 

16 "Yigiit (see n. 131) has Al (“family of} instead of iff (“to”) before Ibrahim. 
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wa~Fadlubu ‘an al-Fadilah); Dignities, Ranks, and Professions (Al- 
Akhtar wa-al-Maratib wa-al-Sina‘t); Story of the World (Uhdiithat 
al Alam); Refutation of Whoever Supposes that Man Is One Piece 
(Juz’) and Not Divided (Yatajazza’); Abii al-Najm and His Reply;1® 
The Apple (Al-Tnffab); Social Life and Contentment (AlL-Uns wa-al- 

Salhwah}; Steadfastness and Resolution (Al-Hazin wa-al-Azm)}; The 
Great, the Beauti ful, and the Ugly (Al-Kibar al-Mustahsan wa-al- 
Mustaqbah); Refutation of Medicine (Naqd al-Tibb); The Elements of 
Morals (‘Unasir al-Adab): Preserving Possessions (Tabsin al-Amwél); 

Sitniles (Prov erbs); Su periority of the Horse over the Pack Animal 
(Fadil al-Faras ‘ali al-Himlij). 


What Has Becn Regarded as an Epistle among the Works of 
al-Jahiz! % 

His epistle to Abii al~Faraj ibn Najjih about examining the wise idcas 
(minds) of the ancients (imtihan ‘uqil al-awliyi); his cpistle to Abi 
al-Najrt about the laud tax (al-kharaj); his epistle about the pen (script, 

al-qalm); his epistle about excellence in choice of books (fadl ittikhidh 
al-knenb"5); his epistle about keeping a secret (kitman al-sirr); his 
epistle about praise of wine (madh al-nabidh); his epistle about the re- 
proach of wine (dhainm al-nabidh); his epistle about forgiveness and 
pardon (al-‘afw wa-al~safhy); his epistle about the offense of drunkenness 
(ithm al-sukr}; his epistle about hope and the hoped-for (al-amal wa-al- 
ma miil); his epistle about ornament (clegance of literary style, al-hilyah) ; 

his cpistle about the reproach of secretaries (dhamm al-kuttab) ; lus epistle 
about praise of the warrigiin; his epistle about reproaching them; 
his epistle about wlio among the poets was named. “Umar; his epistle 
abont the excess of the ignorance of Ya‘qiib ibn Ishaq al-Kindt; his 
epistle about generosity (al-karm), addressed to Abii al~Faraj ihn Najah; 
his cpistle about the unique (al~yatimal:);* his epistle about the death of 
Abii Harb al-Saffar al-Basri; his epistle about inheritance (al-mirath); 


254 Abii al-Najm may be one of the men of this namic listed in the Bieg. Index, 
or the character in a story, or perhaps a friend of al-Jaihiz. 

155 See Yaqiit, Irshad, V1 (6), 77-78, for these epistles. 

158 This might be al-kutab, an unusual plural for “secretaries.” 

18? For this epistle, the translation follows Yaqiit (sec n. 145). 

148 ‘This was a popular title for books, the most famous one being The Unique 
Pearl (“Al-Darrah al-Yatimah”) by lon al~Mugaffa’; see Hitti, Arabs, p. 401 top. 
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his epistle about kimiya’ wa-al-kimiy2’;* his epistle about obstinate 
arbitrariness and consultation in war (al-istibdiad wa-al-mushawarah fi 
al-harb)s his cpistle about refutation of the qawliyah.1© 

The Lion and the Wolf (Al-Asad wa-al-Dhi’b) ;!# The Kings and the 
Nations: Those Extinct and Those Surviving (Al-Muliik wa-al-Umam: 
al-Salifah wa-al-Bagiyah); Judges and Governors (Al-Qudah wa-al- 
Wulah); 'The Wise and the Ignorant (Al-‘Alim wa-al-Jahil); Al-Nard?® 
and Chess (Al-Nard wa-al-Shatranj); Adulteration of the Crafts 
(Ghashsh al-Sina‘at): Dispute between the Cross-Eyed Man and the Man 
Blind in One Eye (Khusiimat al-Hil wa-al-‘Or); Stricken by Blights 
(Dhawi al-“Ahat); The Singers (Al-Mughanniyin); The Manners of 
Those Who Pester Their Friends (Akhlag al-Shuttar).16 

I have found written in the handwriting of Ibn al-Furdat, near the 
epistles of al-Jahiz, what has not been mentioned and is added to 
al-Nadim 164 
Epistle to Ahmad ibn Isra’il; epistle to Abmad ibn al-Munajjim,!® about 
care of speech (hifz al-lisin); another epistle to Ahmad ibn al-Munajjim; 
epistle to Sulayman ibn Wahb; epistle to al-Hasan ibn Wahb; epistle to 
Muhammad ibn “Abd al-Malik, about anger and satisfaction (al-ghadab 
wa-al-rida’); epistle about thanks (praise, al-shukr); epistle about earnest- 
ness and joking (al-jidd wa~al-haz)) ; epistle about the description of the 
important matters concerning the creation of the Qur’an, about which 
there are also five other epistles; epistle to Muhammad al-Yazidi; four 
epistles to Ibn Najah [Abii al-Faraj], about the mind, judgment, and other 
things (al~‘aql al-hukm-wa-ghayrihi); epistle to Abi ‘Amr Ahmad ibn 
Sa‘id, to whom three other epistles were also addressed. 





158 ‘Yaqiit (see n. 155) gives Kitab al-Kimiyd’ (‘“The Book of Alchemy”), The 
repetition of the word kimiyd’, in the Beatty MS, may be an error in copying, or 
meant to be “elixir,” or have some other significance. See “al-Kimiya’,”’ Enc, Islam, 
II, 1010. 

160 Qawliyah is sometimes used for the “multitude,” with its Biblical significance. 
It may also refer to some sect, which cannot be identified, or else to the uneducated, 
common people. 

161 This second paragraph 1s a list of book titles. 

162 An old game similar to backgammon or checkers. See Chap. III, sect. 3, 
n. 186. 

168 YAqiit (see n. 155) ends his list at this point, omitting the epistles which follow. 

164 This is an attempt to translate what is legible in a marginal note of the Beatty 
MS. The list which follows was evidently added to the text by some scribe. 

165 Probably Ahmad ibn ‘Ali ibn Yahy4 al-Munajjim. 
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Epistle to “Ubayd Allah ibn Yahya [ibn Khagan]; epistle to Ibn Abi 
D@ iid about the book “Order of the Qur’an” (Nazm al-Qur’in); also 
an epistle addressed to him about the qualities of the book “The Judicial 
Interpretation (Al-Futya) ;1°* epistle to Abi al-Walid ibn Ahmad about 
cauterization (al-kayy); epistle to ‘Abdan ibn Abi Harb, to whom he also 
addressed two other epistles; epistle about the reproach for what is 
plagiarized;1®? epistle to Ahmad ibn Hamdiin al-Nadim about the 
qualities of a court companion (sifat al-nadim); epistle to Ahmad ibn al- 
Mudabbir; cpistle to Ahmad ibn al-Mudabbir ‘Awn,1 about guarding a 
secret and [use of] the tongue (hifz al-sirr wa-al-lisin): epistle to the 
Commander of the Faithful al-Muntazar bi-Allah [Muhammad ibn al- 
Hasan]; epistle to Abmad ibn al-Khatib, which was the last [epistle] that 
I found [listed] in the handwriting of Ibn al-Furdt. 


Ahmad ibn Abi Duwid!® 


Although no book of his is recorded, we mention Ibn Abi 
Duwad because he was one of the superior members of the Mu'tazi-~ 
lah, unsullied, a part of the pure living of the sect, upholding his 
people and his responsibility for them.17° 

He was Abi “Abd Allah Ahmad ibn Abi Duwad ibn Jarir ibn 
Malik ibn “Abd Allah ibn ‘Abbad ibn Salam ibn Malik ibn “Abd 
Hind ibn Lakhm ibn Malik ibn Qamas!?! ibn Man‘ah (Mana‘ah) 
ibn Daws ibn al-Dil ibn?”# Umayyah ibn Hudhafah ibn Zuhr ibn 
Iyad ibn Nizar ibn Ma‘add. 


166 This book and the one preceding it may have been those listed as the works 
of al-Jahiz. The word translated as “qualities” in this title and the fourth one to 
follow, is probably meant for sifat, although the a is not given in its long form. 

167 “What is plagiarized” is written al-manhiilah, but perhaps al-manhil is the 
word meant. 

168 In the marginal note in the Beatty MS the name al-Mudabbir is crossed out, 
and the name Abi ‘Awn is inserted underneath. See Biog. Index, Abi ‘Awn, Ahmad 
ibn al-Najm. 

168 Some authorities spell the last element “Du’ad.” 

170 The word translated “upholding” is not clear and may have some other 
significance. A.D. 851, the Caliph al-Mutawakkil turned against the Mu'‘tazilah, He 
became angry with the son of Ahmad and dispossessed the father of his property. 
This sentence may refer to Ahmad’s fortitude at this time. 

171 The Beatty MS is not clear; “Qamas” is taken from Khallikin, I, 61, and 
Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 31 top. 

172 The Beatty MS has min (‘‘from’’) instead of ibn. 
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His birth was at al-Basrah and he was onc of the protégés of 
Yahya ibn Aktham, who introduced him to al-Ma’miin. Then, 
through al-Ma’miin he became associated with al-Mu'tasin. Among 
the sons of the people of his kind, there was never seen a more 
honorable, excellent, or liberal person. It is said that he was adopted 
by Iyad, his status being recorded in the book Faults (Kitab al- 
Mathalib). Mukhallad ibn Bakkar said, lampooning him: 


With me thou art of Lyad, this is not mere talk.1”8 

An Arab art thou, an Arab in truth, not by coercion.!” 

The hair of your'legs and thighs is khuzama and thumam,1” 

Your chest bones show with moles. 

If you make a motion, there will not fice from you even an ostrich, 
Or prolific gazelles with large loins. 

What fault of mine is it if people lie about thee? 

For verily they say that he is a Ham of the Bani Anbiat.!76 

Verily a true Arab art thou in lineage; So farewell.” 


Ahmad had a number of sons with Arabicized names and sur- 
names. The most distinguished of the group was Abt al-Walid, 
who served as a judge during his father’s lifetime, but died about a 
month before his father’s death. Abit al-Walid wrote a number of 
books about the law, agreeing in point of view with Abi Hanifah. 
We will give a thorough account of him in his proper place. 

Ahmad ibn Abi Duwad died during the year two hundred and 
forty [a.p. 854/55], during the caliphate of al-Mutawakkil, due to a 
paralysis which befell him. No compositions or books of his are 
known. 


173 The phrase translated “‘this is not mere talk” is literally ‘“‘there is not a word.” 
For the tribe, see ‘“‘Iyad,” Enc. Islam, II, 565; Khaldiin, Mugaddimah (Rosenthal), 
I, 266; II, 379; Ill, 343. 

174 In this passage there is probably a satirical reference to the fact that the Iyad 
Tribe, to which Ibn Abi Duwé4d claimed to belong, fled to the Byzantines for 
protection, fought against the army of the early caliphate and only joined Islim 
under compulsion; see “Iyad,” Enc. Islam, II, 56s. 

178 Khuzamd is lavender (Lavandula spica) and thumam is the herb Panicum dicho- 
tomum. This simile implied that he was truly an Arab, 

176 Fim of the Bani Anbat would be a Nabataean Hamite, and therefore not a 
true Arab. 

177 “In lineage” is a free rendering of hasim (‘‘consecutive”). The last word is 
abbreviated, but evidently meant for al-salam (“peace”), which was often used to 
say farewell. 
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Ja‘far ibn Harb 

He was Abii al-Fadl ibn Harb al-Hamadhani from Hamadhan, 
to whom the leadership passed during his time. He was an ascetic, 
who abstained from the unlawful, fearing Allah. He was also’ an 
anchorite. 

It is said that he once attended a session of [the Caliph] al-Wathiq 
for controversial discussion. When the time came to pray, those in 
attendance arose, al-Wathiq leading and praying with them. But 
Ja‘far, going aside and removing his slippers, prayed by himself. 
It was said that Yahya ibn Kamil was the nearest to him among them 
and that tears dripped down his cheek, fearing death for Ja‘far. It 
was also said that when Ja‘far put on his slippers and returned to the 
gathering, al-Wathiq regarded him with disapproval.1” 

Then they resumed their controversy, but after they had 
departed Ahmad ibn Abi Du’Ad said to Ja‘far, “This lion [al-Wathiq] 
does not tolerate this kind of behavior. If you are persistent with it, 
don’t attend the audience.” Ja‘far replied, “I don’t want to attend it, 
unless you take me there!’ So he [Ahmad] told him, “Then don’t 
attend!” It is said, moreover, that when al-Wathiq was at a second 
session he remarked, after observing those present and failing to find 
Ja‘far, “Where is the righteous shaykh?” Ahmad replied to him, 
“As he has tuberculosis he has to lie down, a thing to which the 
audience of the Commander of the Faithful is superior.” Then al- 
Wiathig said, “May he be a ransom for you!”’ But he did not attend 
to Ja‘far. 

Ja ‘far died during the year two hundred and thiry-six [a.D. 850/51], 
when he was fifty-nine years old. Among his books there were: 
Allegorical Interpretation of the Qur’an (Mutashabih al-Qur’an); The 
Thorough Investigation (Al-Istiqsa’); The Sources (Al-Usiil); Refutation 
of Those Upholding the [Concept of] Natures (Ashab al~Taba’i‘).17° 


Al-Iskafi 
Al-Balkhi said that he was Abii Ja‘far Muhammad ibn ‘Abd 
Allah al-Iskafi, whose origin was from Samargand. He had an 
178 This is a free translation, which may not be entirely correct, as the Arabic 
use of pronouns is not very definite, It was insulting for Ja‘far to refuse to pray with 


the caliph, so his friend probably feared that the caliph might execute him. 
179 See Nadir, Falsifat al-Mu‘tazilah, Part II, pp. 74-86. 
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extraordinary degree of learning, intelligence, and knowledge, as 
well as self-control, superiority of purpose, and purity from defile- 
ment. 

He reached a point of old age not reached by his companions, 
so that [the Caliph] al-Mu‘tasim, marveling at him with great 
astonishment, advanced and enriched him. I have been told that 
when he spoke, he [the Caliph] paid attention to him, while those 
in the audience kept silence. They did not utter a word until, when 
he finished, al-Mu‘tasim turned to them saying, “Who can deviate 
from this opinion and explanation?’ He [the Caliph] used to say 
to him, “Oh, Muhammad, declare this doctrine to the judges (al- 
mawali) and inform me about any one of them who refuses [to 
accept it], so that I may deal with him and take action.””18° 

Al-Iskafi died during the year forty [a.H. 240: A.D. 854/55]. 
When news of his death reached Muhammad ibn ‘Isa Burghiith, he 
prostrated himself. Six months later he, too, died. 

Al-Iskafi was at first a tailor. His father and mother prevented 
him from going often to seek theology,'* imposing upon him the 
necessity of earning his living. But Ja‘far ibn Harb took charge of 
him,18 sending his mother twenty silver coins (s., dirham) each 
month, in lieu of his earnings. Among his books there were: 


The Delightful (Al-Latif); The Substitute (Al-Badal); against al-Nazzam, 
about the tenet that the two different natures (al-tabi‘ayn al-mukhtalifayn) 
are formed together as one agent;1®° The Sessions, about giving superi~ 
ority to ‘Ali, for whom may there be peace; Confirmation of the 
Creation of the Qur'an (Athbat Khalg al-Qur’an); Refutation of the 


180 The last clause is literally, “so that I will deal with him what I shall do.” This 
passage refers to the inquisition (al-mibnah), which was begun A.D. 833, but main- 
tained by al-Mu'‘tasim. Any judge who did not subscribe to the doctrine of the 
creation of the Qur’an was liable to be discharged from his office. See “Mibhna,” 
Enc. Islam, MII, 4833 Hitti, Arabs, p. 429. As the inquisition was directed especially 
against the judges and religious authorities, the word al-mawaili is translated “judges,” 
although usually it is used for “masters” and “lords,” or else for “slaves” and 
“protégés.” 

181 This probably meant that the boy wished to leave his work in the tailor’s 
shop, to attend classes and lectures at some mosque. 

182 It was the custom for a scholar to have a boy work for him, in return for some 
pay and instruction. 

188 See Baghdadi (Seelye), pp. 139 bottom, 140. 
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Mushabbihah; The Created [the Qur’an], against the Mujbirah; Ex- 
planation of the Obscure (Bayan al-Mushkil), against Burghiith; Ex- 
planation of Falsifying, invalidating the book of Hafs (Bayan al-Tamwih, 
naqd kitab Hafs); Refutation of the Book of al-~Husayn al-Najjar; 
Refutation of Whoever Has Denied (Ankar) the Creation of the Qur'an, 

Explanation of the Declarations of the Mujbirah (Sharh Agqiwil al- 
Mujbirah); Making Void the Statement of Anyone Who Has Spoken of 
the Punishment of Infants (Ibtal Qawl man gal bi-Ta‘dhib al-A tfl) ;1*4 
A Compendium of the Dogma of the People of Truth (Jumal Qaw! Ahl 
al-Haqq);18° Grace (Al-~Na‘im); about what the theologians disagree on! 
against al-Husayn [al-Najjar] about al-istita‘ah; The Virtues of ‘Ali, for 
Whom May There Be Peace; Drinks (Al-Ashribah); Al-Qutb;}%¢ 
against Hisham;'®? Refutation of the Book of Ibn Shabib about the 
Threat (Al-Wa‘id). 


Ibn al-Iskafi 

He was Abii al-Qasim Ja‘far ibn Muhammad al-Iskafi, a secretary 
with good literary style, to whom al-Mu'tasim assigned one of his 
government offices and who was superior to many of the secre- 
taries. Among his books there was The Standard of Measure and 
Balance (Al-Mi‘yar wa-al-Muwazanah), 


Mention of the Persons among the Mu'tazilah Who Adopted 
Innovations and Individual Doctrines 
Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: We mention these 
men at this point of time, after which we shall return to mentioning 
the sincere members of the Mu‘tazilah, whom we shall record in 
sequence until our own time. In Allah is confidence.18® 


184 This evidently refers to the foreordaining of infants to go to hell. 

188 In this paragraph, Qaw! (‘‘saying”) and aqawil (“sayings”) are translated in 
different ways to fit the context. 

186 This word is used for the Prophet Muhammad, but may also mean the Pole 
Star or that upon which an affair depends, among other meanings. See also Sprenger, 
pp. 1166 ff. 

187 Almost certainly Hisham ibn al-Hakam. 

188 Further mention of the “sincere members of the Mu‘ tazilah”’ is not made in 
the Beatty MS, the pages referring to them having been lost. Some of them are 
mentioned in the Tonk MS, following the termination of the Beatty MS. 
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Al-Asammm 

It is related that Thumamah ouce described Abii Bakr [al-Asaimu] 
to al-Ma min with eloquence of portrayal. Thumamah said [about 
this incident], “Ouc day I said to hint [al-Ma'mii1], “Oh, Com- 
mauder of the Faithful, you are the caliph, whereas he [al-Asanum] 
is a subject. If you should see him, you would treat him gcuer- 
ously,/ When he [the caliph] cane to al-Trag he said, “Where is 
your friend, whom you were describing. Present him, that we may 
give him patronage."8* Then lie went on to relate, “I said, “He lias 
gone before you, oh, Commander of the Faithful, for he died before 
your arrival.’” 

He was poor, bearing his poverty with great patien ce, His 
friends said to him, “All lave beuefited by their companions, who 
have given proper ty and other worldly thin Bs, but we do not give 
you anything.” It is related that he replied, “By Allah, [ have not 
expected that your companiouship would bring me the world !2™ 

Iu his time he was counted as one of the Mu'tazilah, but becatise 

lie turned against the Commiander of the Faithful ‘Ali, for whom 
iuay there be peace, he was slaudered and ruled out from the sincere 
group of the Murtazilah.* He died during the year of the Hijrah 
two hundred [a.p, 815/16], but it is also said [during the year], oue 
jan. 201]. Among his books there were: 
Commentary on the Qur’in (Tafsir al-Qur’an); Creation of the Qur'an 
(Khalg al-Qur’ An}; Oneness (Al-Tawhid); The Proof and the Apostles ;3® 
The Things about Which the Mnjbirah Ask;}® An Explanation of the 
Names of Allzh, May His Name Be Glorified; The Imamate; Division 
of the People and Dissention of the Partisans (Iftiriq al-U:snmah wa- 
Ikhtilaf al-Shiya); The Coinmand for Good and Prohibition of Evil 
{Al-Amr bi-al-Ma‘rif wa-aleNahy ‘an al-Munkar}; Refutation of 
Hishém'™ regarding al-Tashbih; The Created [the Qur'din]; Motions; 
The Compendium, against the Rafi dali. 

188 The Arabic word translated as * ‘give him patronage” (istakaff probably implies 
that the caliph will benefit by the presence of al Asami if he includes him. in the 
entourage of the court. 

190 ‘This passage is translated freely, 

191 See Baghdidi Scelye}, p. 170. 

292 Instead of al-hujjah (“proof”), this may be al-hifjah (“pilgrimage”). 


108 The word translated “things” is al-ay, which may also mean “signs” or “verses.”” 
16 Probably Hisham ibn al-Hakam. 
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Refutation, of the Mujbirah about tlie created [the Qur'an]; Refuta- 
tion of the Dahriyah; against the lreretics (al-mulljidali); Refutation of 
the Jews; Refutation of the Magians; Knowledge (Al-Ma'‘rifah); 
Epistles of the Imams about Justice (Rasi’il al-A’immah ff al. Ad); 
Refutation of Whoever Has Spoken with the Sword (al-Sayf); against 
those who give legal interpretations (‘alZ abl al-fatwa); The Com~ 
pendium. about the Apostles (Al-Miijaz fi al-Rusul); Refutation of the 
Zanadigah; Kuowledge of Aspects of Theology (Ma'tifat Wujith al- 
Kalam); What Is Directed by the Book aud the Sunnah, with a Descrip- 
tion of the Great and the Small, 


Al-Futt 

He was Hisham ibn ‘Amr al-Fidi, the second letter being quiescent 
as is required in Arabic. He was one of the friends (disciples) of Abii 
al-Hudhayl, though he deviated from him [his teachings]. The 
Mu'tazilali were uncertain with regards to him and, according to 
what Ibn al-Ikhshid recorded, they turned away from him. He was 
one of the people of al-Basrah, but traveled to nutnerous lands of 
tlie sca.1°¢ 

A group of people from the cities accepted lis call to the Mu'tazili 
doctrine [al-i‘tizdl]. Hisham asserted thar Satan does not enter 
into a man, but whispers to him from outside. Allah is greater than 
this, for his whispering rcaches the heart of a son of Adam, to test 
him. Among his books there were: 


The Created [the Qur'an]; Refutation of al-Asamm, about rejecting of 
motions (fi nafy al-harakic); Creation of the Qur'an: Oneness (Al- 
Tawhid); Answer of the People of Khurasin; To the People of al- 
Basrah; The Five Sources (Al-Usiil al-Khams);!"7 against the Bakriyah; 
against Abii al-Hudhayl, about grace (al-na‘im). 


Dirdr ibn ‘Amir 
He was surnamed. Abii “Ainr and was one of the persons claimed 
by the Muttazilah. It is said that it was the custom of Abii Yiisuf, 


185 The Book refers to the Qur"in and “great” and “small” to different types of 
sili. 

198 Instead of “sea” (al-balr) this might be “trade” (al-tajr). 

18 ‘The jurist al-Shdfi'f adopted four sources for the law! the Qur’dn, the Sunnah, 
analogy, and consensus of opinion. AI-F#ff may bave adopted a fifth, such as 
personal opinion, or this may refer to a theological rather than a legal theory. 
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the friend of Abii Hanifah, to pass by [the house of] Dirar when he 
wished to go to the place of prayer.1®* It happened that when he 
passed by him, seeking to observe ‘the prayer for the feast on the Day 
of Sacrifice (Yawi al-Nahr)}, Dirdr was with the sacrifice (body) of 
his sheep, which was being skinned. So Abii Yisuf said to him, 
“Oh, Abi ‘Amr, what does this mean, you are slaughtering before 
the imam (prayer leader) prays!” It is said thae Dirar replied to 
him, “I thought that the sessions of the scholars (al-‘ulama’) had 
already educated you, so who is this imam here, for whose prayer I 
should wait?” Among his books there were: 

Oneness {Al-Tawhid); Refutation of All the Heretics (al-Mulhidah); 
The Created [the Qur'an]; Contradiction of the Hadith (Tanaqnd al- 
Hadith); ‘The Inducement (Al-Mad‘awah);? Guidance, about the 
occurrence of things (Al-~Dalalah, ‘ala hadath al-ashya’}; Refntation of the 
Heretics (Al-Mulhidiin); combining thirteen books (chapters) about a 
refittation of the Mushabbihah; combining six books abont a refutation 
of the lieretics (al-raulhidin); combining ten books about a refutation of 
the people of sects (sectarians); Equation (Comparison, Al-Musawah); 
Al-Khaci’it;2°* Confirmation of the Apostles. 

Refatation of Aristotle, abont essential and accidental properties 
{al-jawahir wa-al-a'rad); four epistles against innovators (ahl al-alwa’) ;2 
The Two Governments (Al-Dawlatayn);** Incitement aud Impulses 
(Al-Tahtish wa-al-ghra’); to whoever among the Muslims matures 
(attains knowledge); Friday (AlJum‘ah); Kindness and Gratitude 
(Al-Ma‘riif wa-al-Shukr); Commentary on the Qnr’in; Refuration of 
the Zan3diqah; The Threat (Al-Wa'ld); The Enciny Who Is a Recon- 
ciler (Al-“Adw al-Muslth); Thought about Allah on the Day of Judgment 
{Al-Fike ff Allah ‘ala al-Waqi'ah), which has five books (chapters); 
against the Mutrji’ah, about intercession (al-shafa‘ah). 

198 For the two mon almost certainly referred to in this passage, see Biog, Index, 
Abit Yiisuf Ya‘qiib ibn Ibrahim and Abti Hanifah; sce also Pellat, Le Milieu basrien, 


» OL. 
189 "This word is given as “inducentent” which seems to be what is intended, 
although in the Beatty MS it is written, perhaps incorrectly, as al-mad‘iiwak, an 
unidentified form. 

200 This is used for leather strips bound together, often. in the form of an official 
briefcase. It might be an unusual form for the plural of “purge.” 

201 For ah al-ahwd’ (“innovators,” “unconventional persons’’}, see Bustind, Aduhit 
al-Muhit, Ul, 2204, left side, H. 4-6. 

#2 The two governments were almost certainly the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid 
dynasties, 
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Disagreements about Atoms (ikhtilaf al-Ajz?’); Refutation of Those 
Upholding the [Concept of] Natures (Ashab al-Taba’i};*? Refutation 
of the Christians; Epistle of the Sfifis (Risdlat al-Siiffyin}; Disagreement 
of the People and Confirmation of the Proof (Ikheilaf al-Nas wa~Ithbit 
al-Elujjali); Refutation of the Khawéarij; Predestination; The Desire 
(Al-Iridah); Similitude (Allegory); Assistauce, about the Forsaken 
(Al-Ma‘tinah £7 al-Khadlan); Possessians, Property, Periods (Deaths), and 
Children (Al-Arziq wa-al-Mulk wa~al-Ajal wa-al-Aqfl); The Copied 
(The Quoted, Al-Mangiilin); Historica] Traditions (Al-Akhbir), 

Reasons and Knowledge in Connection with Prophecy (Al-Asbal 
wa-ak-‘Iim “ala al-Nabiiwah); against the Fudayliyah and the Muljak~ 
kimah, in connection with their assertion that people belong to the Faith, 
even if there appears among them wrongdoing; against the Murji‘ah 
in connection with the names [of Allah]; The Middle Position (AL- 
Manzilah bayn al-Manzilatayn); Interpretation of the Qur’én (Ta'wil 
al-Qur’in); The Two Regiries (Al-Hukmayn); 32% =Morals of the 
Theologians (Adab al- Mutakallimin) ; against the Azanigah, the Najadiat, 
and the Murji’ah. 

Refutation of the Wagifah, the Jahmiyah, and the Ghaylaniyal,; 
Refutation of the Rafidah and the Hashawiyah; Refutation af the One 
Who ‘Thinks That the Prophets Disagreed ahont an Attribnte of Allah, 
Glorified and Exalted; Refutation of Mu‘anunar about His Saying That 
Mithammad Is Lord;#* The Imamate; The Will; Refutation of the 
Mugliitiyah and the Manstiriyah, about their saying that the earth is 
never without a prophet; Refutation of the Hashawiyah, about their 
saying that if the Prophet was asked forgiveness for a man, he wonld 
pardou lim; against anyone who thinks that the Prophet omitted any- 
thing from the Faith (al-Din), or understood™* the iuvisible (al-ghayb); 
that the names [of AllZh| are not compared (al-asma' Ja tugs). 


“Abbad ibn Sulayman 

Abii Sahl ‘Abbid ibn Sulayman ibn ‘AIi is counted among the 
Mu‘tazilah of al-Basrah. He was one of the inhabitants of al- 
Basrah and an associate (pupil) of Hishim ibn ‘Amr [al-Faf], bat he 


263 See Nidir, Falsifat al-Mu‘tazilah, Part 11, pp. 74-86. 

#1 Al-Hukmayn must refer to the Umayyad. and ‘Abbasid dynasties. 

#8 Muammar probably refers to either Mu‘aminar ibn “Abbid or Mu‘anuner ibn 
al~Ash‘ath. “Lord” (al-rabb) is used for Allah, but not Muhammad. 

#8 “The word translated “understood” might be “knew” or “taught.” 
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disagreed with the Mu'tazilah about some points, having particular 
ideas which he himself invented. Abi ‘Ali al-Jubba’i described him 
as skillfil in theology, but then he said, “If it were not for his 
craziness!” 

When ‘Abbad was spcaking with a Sophist, it is related that the 
Sophist said to him, “A thirsty man once came to drink what he 
supposed to be water, but he found it to be something else. How 
can you deny that this is the way of all suppositions?""2°7 ‘Abbad 
replied to him, “Tf this man, who desired a drink which he supposed 
to be water but found to be some other beverage, had come to the 
Tigris, he would have suppose ‘that it also contained that other 
beverage. But by his experience he would have learned from the 
Tigtis and the water in it what the truth really was, just as he learned 
previously about that other beverage, recognizing the difference 
between water and the beverage by his sense perceptions.” There- 
upon the man stopped [talking].2°* 

Among the books of ‘Abbad there were: 


Denial That Men Create Their Actions (Al-Inkar ann Yakhliq al-Nas 
Af‘alahum); Determining Guidance for Accidents (Tathbit Dalilat al- 
A‘rid?9}; Confirmation of the Atom Which Does Not Divide (Ithbae 
al-Juz’ al-Ladhi La Yatajuzza’}. 


Abii Sa‘id al-Hugri al-Safi 
He was one of the Mu'‘tazilah, but he confused and invented 
[doctrines], Among his books there were: 


Oneness (Al-Tawhid); Al-Istiti‘ah; The Created [the Qur’in], against 
the Mujbirah; Oaths (Al-Ayman);?° The Virtues (Pada'il) of ‘Ali, for 
Whom May There Be Peace. 


*%? In the Beatry MS the word “chirsty”” {al-atshdn) is crossed out and on the 
margin there is given the word “imistaken’’ (sddit}. 

266 This passage has been translated freely, ‘The point is chat the Sophists denied 
reality. The word translated “beverage” (al-shardb) is often used for “syrup” or “wine.” 

209 Instead of “accidents” this may refer to “bodies,” 

10 ‘This may be The Faith (Al-I’ man). 
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Abii Hafs al-Haddad 
Although he was one_of those who invented new doctrines, he 
was a Mu'tazili, among whose books there was Al-Harif,?" in 
comnection with sufficiency of proofs, concerning which he was 


refuted by Aba ‘Ali al-Jubba’r, al-Khayyat [Abi al-Husayn], and 
al-Harith al-Warraq. 


‘Isa al-Suf 

He was Abii Misa ‘Isa ibn al-Haytham, who was one of the 
important members of the Mu‘tazilah, but who after a time con- 
fused [his doctrines]. Ibn al-Ratwand? received information from him, 
He died during the year two hundred and forty-five [a.p. 859/60]. 
Among his books there were: ---—~ 


Abii ‘Isa al-Warraq 

Abii ‘Isai Muhammad ibn Hiriin ibn Muhammad al-Warrdq was 
one of the brilliant theologians who was a Mu'tazili, but confttsed 
[the doctrines] until his confusion caused him to be accused of 
belonging to the sect of the adherents of dualism. Ibn al-Rawandi 
drew upon [his ideas]. Among his books there were: 


Discourses; The Event (Al-Hadath); the large book, The lmamate; 
the small book, The Imamate; The Unusual Eastern in Rhyme (Al- 
Gharib al-Mashraqi fi al-Nawh), against “The Book of the Animal” 
(Kitab al-Hayawan);?!* A Recounting about the Sects of the Adherents 
of Dualism (Iqtisis Madhahib Ashab al-Ithnayn), with a refutation of 
them; the large book, Refutation of the Christians; the medium-size 
book, Rcfutation of the Christians; the small book, Refutation of the 
Christians; Refutation of the Magians; Refutation of the Jews. 


ibn al-Rdwandi 
In the book The Virtues of Khurdsan (Mahdsin Khurdsan), al- 
Balkhi said, “He was Abii al-Husayn Abmad ibn Yahyi al- 


a1) AL-hariif lacks consonant signs and the letter at the end might be g instcad of f.- 
It is, therefore, very likely meant for al-khaziiq. In later tinses this was used for “a 
stake for impaling,” whereas i modern slang it means “a thorny problem.” What 
the meaning was in the tenth century is not certain. 

212 ‘This was evidently a criticism of the famous Book of the Animal by alJabiz, 
The word “eastern” is the only translation which fits the form in the Beatty MS, 
but it may not be correct. 
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Rawandi** from among the people of Marw al-Riiz.244 He was 
one of the theologians, and during his time there was no one among 
his peers who was keencr than he was in theology or better acquainted 
with its subtlety and importance.™45 

During the first part of his life he was straightforward, sound in 
doctrine, and exceedingly modest. Then he was divested of all this 
because of influences affecting him and because his learning was 
greater than his intelligence. Appropriate to him was the saying 
of the poet: 


Who developed righteously in his childhood, 
But became concealed when repudiated.** 


A group reported that he repented of what he had been doing, 
at the time of his death, so that penitence and his confession purified 
him. He encountered, however, scorn and disdain directed toward 
him, because of the cruelty of his companions and their expelling 
him from their meetings." 

He wrote most of his heretical books for Abii ‘Isa al-Yahiidi 
al-Ahwézi, and it was at the home of this man that he died. Among 
the cursed books composed for him, which are known, there are: 


The Crown (Al-Taj), in which he argues for the eternity of the world ;#!* 
The Emerald (Al-Zinurrud), in which he argues about the apostles and 
the falsity of apostleship; The Description of Wisdoni in the Seripture of 
Allah, May His Name Be Glorified (Na t al-Hikinah bi-Sifr Allah), 

about requiring from his creation what he has ordered and forbidden 


219 "The Beatty MS omits the long afif. The correct spelling of the name Rawand, 
from which this word is taken, is found in Yiqit, Geog., II, 741. 

#14 Jbid., TV, 506. 

*16 Te is possible that this phrasc should be translated, ‘or more known for precision 
arid honor.” 

"¢ This very likely refers to the fact that when the companions of Ibn al-Riwandi 
wanted to have him executed, he hid in the home of his Jewish patron at al-Kiifah; 
see Murtada, p. 92, 1 14. 

*17 This passage and the list of books which follows should be compared with the 
Cairo Appendix, p. 5. See also Khayyat, Jatisar (Nadir), Introduction, pp. xxii, , 
xxviii, for a list of the books of Ibn al-Raiwandi. The final word, “meetings” 
(majalis}, Is often translated “sessions,” which see in Glossary. 

a8 This was a book upholding dualism and the eterniry of matter, For this title 
and several others which follow, see Murtadi, p. 92. 
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(fi taklif kbalqihi amrahu wa-nahyahu);”° The: Striker, in which he 
speaks ill of the order of the Qur'an (Al-Damigh, yat‘an fihi ‘ala. nuzum 
al-Qur’in);° The Branch, in which he shows that the knowledge of 
Allah about things is an event, and that He was without knowledge until 
He created for himself knowledge;#"! The Uniqne, about accusation of 
the Prophet (Al-Farid, ff al-ta‘n ‘alg al-Nabi), for whom. may there be 
peace’®*8 The Coral (Al-Marjan);** The Pearl, about denial of niotions 
(Al-Lu’lu’ah, manahi al-harakat). 


Ibn al-Rawandi said; 


I passed. by a shaykh, who was seated with a Qur'an in his hand. He was 
reading, “To Allah is the waterspout {a-mizab) of the heavens and the 
earth.” I saluted and said, “Oh, shaykh, why do you read that the 
Qur'an says “To Allah is the waterspout of the heavens and the carth’?” 
He said, “This is the cain which you sce.” ‘Then I said, “A mistake in 
pronunciation only exists when it is explained. It is not like that, but is 
“Che heritage (a-mirath) of the heavens and the earth.’” He then said, 
“Our God is forgiving; for forty years I have read it and in my confising 
it is thus.’’®4 


Ibn al-Riwandi died -~—~ Among his books there were: 


The Names and the Decrees: The Days of Righteousness (Al-Asmi 
wal-Ahkim; Ayyain Saléhah); Commencing and Recommencing 
(Al-Ibtada’ wa-al-[‘ddah); The Imamate; Creation of the Qur'an; 
Continuation and Annihilation (Al-Bagi’ wa-al-Fana’);?" Al-Wagf; 


m8 Murtada (ibid.) says that this book is about dualism. 

380 Murtadz (ibid,) also speaks of this book, and says that it deals with a refutation 
of the Qur’in. 

#1 In the Beatty MS the tithe AL-Qadib (“The Branch”) has a line through it with 
some letters inserted after it, but the text is not clear enough to decipher them. 
In. the Qur’fin 2: rz’7, it explains how Allah creates: “When He decreeth a matter, 
He says to it Be and it is.”’ 

222 Murtad3, p. 92, says that this book is a refutation of the prophets. In the 
Beatty MS it is clearly written al-farid (“the unique’), but in Khayyiat, Indisdr 
(Nadir), p. xxix and in the Cairo Appendix it is given as al-farand (al-firand), 
nitaning “sword.” 

*3 In the Beatty MS some words are inserted on the margin, but they are not 
legible, 

#28 ‘The word translated “confusing”’ is given in the Beatty MS as tashif (“mistaking 
of words”), 

248 Although the mystics used the word al-fand’ for “ecstasy,” ie probably means 
“annihilation” here. Sce Baghdadi (Seelye), p. 181 bottom. 
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The Red Stone, the Days of Its Corruption (Al-Hajar al-Ahmar Ayyam 
Pasidih);?#* The Black Stone (Al-Hajar al-Aswad) likewise; ‘There Is 
Nothing unless It Is Existing (Mavwjiid); Al-Istiti’ ah; Disgraceful Acts 
of the Mu'‘tazilah (Fada’ih al-~Mu ‘tazilah). 

Careful Examination (Al-Rawiyah);#? The Proving (Al-thtijaj), 
addressed to Hisham ibn al-akam; Man (Al-Insin}; The Particular and 
the Universal (Al-Khiss wa-al-‘Am); Refutation of Onc Who Has 
Spoken of Fulfilling a Motion by Its Perception (Al-Radd ‘ald man Qal 
bi-Wafi al-Harakah bi-Basrih) ;*#8 Totals (Al-Jumal); Confirmation of 
the Apostles (Athbat al-Rusl); Corruption of the Court and Prohibition 
of Earnings (Fasid al-Dar wa-Tahrim al-Makasib); Refintation of Onc 
Who Has Denied Actions and Accidents (Nafa al-AfSl wa~al-A‘rid) :329 
Questions (Al-Masi'il), against the Hishimiyah; The Manner of Proving 
(Kifiyat al-Istidlal}; Accidents (ALA‘rad); Refutation of the Zanadigah. 

An. Account of the Statement (Qawl) of Mu‘ammar ibn “Abbad al- 
Sulami] and His Proof (thtijaj) in “Al-Ma‘ani”; Snbtlety and Answers 
(Al-Nukat wa-al-Jawabat);"° The Method of Consensus and What Its 
Form Is;*4! Confirmation of the Power of the One (Adhbat Jabr al- 
Wahid) ;** Refutation of the Mu‘tazilah, concerning the threat and the 
middle position (fi al-wa‘id wa-al-mauzilah bayn al-manzilatayn); 
Al-Adrik (Punishments, The Lowest Hell); Statement about the Defects 
(al-Tlal} of Hishde in Connection with Body and Appearance (fi al- 
Jism-wa-al-Ru’yah); Historical Traditions (Al-Akhbir) and a Refutation 


a 

84 If the title which follows refers to the famous Black Stone in the Ka‘bah at 
Makkah, it is possible that the Red Stone refers to the idol of that name at Mount 
Aj’, worshipped by the Tayyi’ Tribe; see Kalbi, Asndin, p. 51. This idol was 
called al-Fals, It was a red. stone which protruded from the rock like a human face. 
As, however, the word translated “corruption” ( fasdd)} more literally means “decom 
position,” ir is likely that the black and red stones were substances used for alchenty. 
‘The term Kibrit al-Alnar was used for the Philosopher's Stone. Black often indicated 
lead, See “al-Kimiya V’.” Ene. Islam, 1f, 1ar0. 

42? This is pethaps meant to be Vision (“Al-Ru’ yah"). 

226 This tithe may not be given correctly, as the words in thie text are carelessly 
written. Cf, Baghdidi (Seelye}, p, 185. 4 

428 ‘The word a-a‘rad, in this title and in the third one following, can have several 
meanings other than “‘accidents.” 

70 After this title there Js the word “against” followed by what looks like “‘al- 
Maniimiyah,” but is very likely meant to be al-thanawiyah (“the duatists”). 

%61 This titl evidently signifies a book describing in what way consensus of 
opinion is to be used for legal interpretation. 

#4 Instead of jabr (“power”), especially in coanection. with preordination, the 
word may be khayr (“good”) or khubr (“information,” “knowledge”). 
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of Anyone Who Has Invalidated Reliable Traditions (al-Tawatur); ‘The 
Morals of Disputation (Adab al-Jadal}; Refutation of the Book “The 

imerald” (Nz aqd Kitab al-Zumurrnd), against himself;™* Refutation of 
“The Coral” (Nagd al-Marjin); Refusation of “The Striker” (al 
Damigh) he did not finish it. 


Al-Nashi al-Kabir?## 

Abii al~“Abbas “Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn “Abd Allah ibn 
Malik al-Nashi, known as Shirshir, was one of the people of al- 
Anbar. After living in Baghdad he moved to Egypt, where he 
died. He was a theologian, poet, and deliberate speaker, with good 
training. He wrote a poem of four thousand verses, each terminating 
with the same ending and rhyme.™* It was about theology, but in 
it he pursued the method of philosophy. He fell out with the 
theologians of his generation, it being said that he was a dualist. 

I have read written in the handwriting of al-Hijazi, [surnamed] 


Abii al-Qasim: 


The reasan for this nickuame, 1 mean “‘al-Nashi,” was his going to a 
session in which there were persons engaged in disputation. When he 
spoke as a youth, young in years, about the doctrine of the Mu'tazilah, 
one of the shaykhs among them approved, interrupting the discussion. 
Then standiug up he raised his head saying, “Oh, Allah, don’t let us lose 
anyorie like this one whio is maturing (al-ndsh?), so that he may be among 
iis arid chat those like hint may come** to ns at all times.” So Abii al- 
“Abbas approved the naine and with it he was nicknamed, according to 
what Ibn al-Junayd told me. 


2% ‘This baok and the two which follow were written for an unbeliever, Abii 
‘Isa the Jew. Before he died, Ibn al-Riwandi repented of his heresy and evidently 
wrote these books to prove his sincere penitence. 

14 AL-kabir can mean “the great,” but more likely means “the elder.” The Cairo 
Appendix omits the account of al-Nashi, but adds some of his lines of poetry. 

88 For this poem, see Mas‘iidt, VU, 88, 89. 

336 The word translated. “may come™ is crossed out in the text and the correction 
on the margit is not clearly enongh written to be sure of its meaning. 

a7 ‘The Beatty MS ends at this point. After this, there is at least one manuscript 
page which has been lost from all sources (see following note), Then follows material 
which is found only in the Tonk MS, from. this point until the account of al-Wasidi, 
where the Fliigel text resumes and MS 1934 begins (n. 266), See Flick, ZDMG, 
New Ser., XV, No. 2 (1936), 298-321, where the Tonk text is printed, 
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[Abi al-Husayn al-Khayyat}**® 

, against Ibn al-Rawandi; Refutation of “The Emerald’ (Naqd 
al-Zumurrud), against al-Rawandi; Refutation of the Book of ‘Abbad 
ibn Salma, about the opposite (al-‘aks) ;2®® Refutation of “The Crown” 
(Al-Taj), against [Ibn] al-Rawandi; Refutation of “The Striker’ (Al- 
Damigh), against [Ibn] al-Rawandi; Refutation of “The Proof” (Al- 
Burhan), 





Al-Bardha‘i 

He was Abii al-Hasan ibn ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmian al- 
Bardha‘l, whose origin was at Bardha‘ah in Adharbayjan.24 He was 
one of the great men among the Mu'tazilah of Baghdad. 


Al-Shatawi 

He was Abi al-Hasan Ahmad ibn ‘Ali al-Shatawi, one of the 
notables among the Mu'tazilah, but miserly and jealous. He died, 
strangled, during the year seventy-nine [a.D. 892/93]241 His son 
and daughter strangled him, because when his daughter asked him 
to marry her to a man whom she chose, he refused her request, 
increasing her confinement. So she and his son agreed that they 
would come with a slaughterer (butcher) from Bab Muhawwal, 
and they hanged him. He was dwelling at Darb al-Qibab in al- 
Karkh.”4? 


438 Between the end of the Beatty MS and this heading, there is at least one page 
of material lacking from all sources. This may have contained an account of Abi 
‘Ali Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al~Jubba’i, since it would have been unreasonable 
to omit such a well-known theologian from this section, And the missing material 
evidently contained an account of Abii al-Husayn al-Khayydt which is completed 
by the mention of the following six titles. 

The word kitab (“‘book’’) is omitted from some of the titles, but they evidently 
refer to books written by al-Khayyat. Murtada, p. 92, says that al-Khayyat wrote 
books refuting many of those of Ibn al-Rawandi, including The Emerald, The Crown, 
and The Striker. "The famous heretic is sometimes called al-Riwandi and sometimes 
Ibn al-Rawandi. The first 4 is not always indicated as being long. 

#39 Perhaps ‘Abbad ibn Sulaymin is the name meant, although Murtada, ibid., 
does not mention Al-‘Aks as a title in dealing with the books written by that scholar. 

#40 See Yaqiit, Geog., I, 558. 

%41 ‘This is probably a mistake for ninety-seven (A.D. 909/10). 

12 Bib Muhawwal was west of the Round City of Baghdad, and the Karkh 
Quarter was south. See Le Strange, Baghdad, pp. 47 map, 65, 146. As the text is 
not perfectly clear, the translation may not be entirely accurate. 
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Al-Harith al-Warrig 

In the book Al-Mahdsin, al-Balkhi™ said, ‘““He was Abii al- 
Qasim al-Harith ibn “Ali, one of the inhabitants of Khurasan and 
altogether a man of religion, humility, and piety, as well as a chief 
among the leaders of persons with discernment, with few equals 
during his period.” 

His composition was in good style and he wrote excellent and 

famous books and refutations of a number of the books of Ibn 
al-Rawandi. He was a contemporary of Abii ‘Ali al-Jubba’i, with 
whom he had controversies. They met at the Siiq al-Ahwaz.™4 
It was said that he was a warrdg, who sold books and acted as a 
warrag for the people of Qasr al-Waddah on the left bank.™5 
Among his books there were: 
The Created [the Qur'an]; Names and Judgments (Al-Asma’ wa-al- 
Ahkam); The Imamate; Refutation of “The Striker” (Naqd al-~ 
Damigh) ;*#6 Refutation of “The Emerald” (Naqd al-Zumurrud); 
Refutation of “Arousing Wisdom” (Naqd Ba‘th al-Hikmah); Refutation 
of “The Crown” (Naqd al-Taj); Allegorical Interpretation of the 
Qur’in (Mutashabihat al-Qur’in); Emergence of the World and Its 
Evidence (Hudiith al-‘Alam wa-al-Adillah ‘Alayha). 


Abi al-Qasim [al-Balkhi] 

He was Abi al-Qiasim ‘Abd Allah ibn Ahmad ibn Mahmiid 
al-Balkhi, known as al-Ka‘bi. He was a scholar and dialectic 
theologian, the leader of the men of his period. He served as 
secretary to one of the generals, Nasr ibn Ahmad, and was acquainted 
with Ahmad ibn Sahl [ibn Hashim]. When Ahmad ibn Sahl turned 
against Nasr ibn Ahmad, he lived at Nisabiir. Then when he 
[Nasr] gained control over Ahmad, he took al-Balkhi along with a 


*48 This title is not mentioned with the books of either Abii al~Qasim al-Balkhi 
or Ahmad ibn Sahl al-Balkhi. 

244 Siig al-Ahwiz was probably a market street near Qasr al-Waddah, which was 
a palace a short distance southeast of the Round City of Baghdad; see Le Strange, 
Baghdad, pp. $8, 92, 97 map. 

245 This man is a good example of a well-educated book dealer, who by selling 
manuscripts and stationery to the people at the palace was able to make enough 
money to write books of his own. 

%6 The books mentioned in this and the three following titles were written by 
the heretic Ibn al-Rawandi. 
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group of men, whom he seized and kept in confinement.’ When 
his [al-Balkhi’s] situation became known to ‘Ali ibn ‘Isi, the vizier, 
he was released from. this predicament. This was during the vizierate 
of Hamid ibn al Abbis. 

Al-Balkhi went to the session of Abii Abmad Yah yd ibn “Ali, 

whose sessions were attended by theologians coming together.™# 
They clevated and exalted him [al-Balkhi] so that there was no one 
over whom he did not have authority, It happened that a Jew came 
in while some of them were theorizing about abrogation of the law 
(shar), When they reached a subject in their discussion about 
which they were passing judgment on Abii al-Qisim [al-Balkhi], it 
was the Jew’s turn to speak. So Abii al-Qasim said, “Tt is for you to 
speak.” ‘The Jew then said to him, “What do you know about this?” 
Abii al- -Qasim replied to him, “Wait for this! Do you acknowledge 
that there is a theological session at Baghdad more important than 
this?”’ He [the Jew] said, “No.” Then he [Abii al-Qisim] said, “Do 
you know of anyone among the theolégians who does not attend 
it?’ He said, “No.” He [Abii al-Qasiin] said, “Have you secn 
anybody among them who does not rise np for me and exalt me?” 
He said, “No.” So he [Abii al-Qasim] said, “Do you see them doing 
this when [ am absent?” 

Al-Balkhi died on the first day of Sha‘ban [eighth Muslim month] 
during the year three hund red and nine Among his books 
there were: 

The Treatises {Al-Maqalat}, in which he related the sources of questions 
and their answers; The Most Excellent and the Rare (AL ‘Gh urur Ww a-al- 


(Kayfiyat ‘alist hi-al- Shahid ‘ala aleGhi ‘ib): Disputation (Aly ada), 
the Training of Those Engaged in It and Correction (Tagsil) of Its 
Defects (‘Tlal); The Sunnah atd al-Jami‘ah; the large book of sessions; 


38? See “Nasr s. Abmad,” Enc. Islan, HE, 871, 

#48 As Abii Abmad Yahyd ibn ‘AH was a court favorite, he may have organized 
these sessions on theology at the court of the caliph, as many of the milers liked to 
spend their leisure time in listening to learned discussions, as well as in hearing their 
dave gitls sing. Compare the story which follows with Murtadi, p. 88. 

9 ‘The Tonk MS has 309 (a.p. 921/22), but Baghdadi, Khatib-Ta'rikh, Part IV, 
p. 384, has 3x19 (A.D. 931/32) which is probably correct. The rendering in Fiick, 
ZDMG, New Ser., XV, No. 2 (1936), 298-322, corrects what seem to be errors 
in the ‘Tonk MS. 
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the small book of sessions; R.cfutation of the Book of al-Khalil®° against 
Burghiith; the second book against Abii ‘Ali [al-Jubba’i] about Heaven; 
Questions of al-Khujandi, about how he disagrced with Abii ‘Ali [al- 
Jubba’i]; Confirmation of the Treatises of Abii al-Hudhayl (Ta’yid 
Maqalat Abi al-Hudhayl}, about the atom,2 
The R: esembling (Al-Mudahih), against Burghith, the large commen~ 
tary ou the Qur'an; Qualities (Fudil) (or Divisions |Fusiil]} of Public 
Speakers (al- Khuttab); ; against the man pretending to be a prophet in 
ren The Uluunate in the Right (Al-Nihiyah fi al-Aslah); against 
ti “Ali fal-Jubba’t] and the refutation of him by al-Saymari; Dialectic 
Theology among the Lower Classes (Al-Kalin: fi al-Ummah), against 
Ibn. Quéaybah;*®* Refutation of al-Rézi, about divine knowledge 
(al-‘ilm al-illahi). 


Theologians Contemporary with [Abii al-Qasim] al-Balkhi 
Abii Bakr al-Halaqini. 
Abii Ishag al-Wahibi. 


Al-Saymari 

He was Abi ‘Abd Allah Muharnmad ibn ‘Umar al-Saymari, 
from the people of al-Saymarah,™ and was connted ainong the 
Ma‘tazilah of al-Bagrah because he claumed to have learned from 
Abii “Ali al~Jubba’s. After the death of Abii “Ali [about a.p. 916], 
the leadership culminated with him, He was of the same age as 
Abii ‘Ali, or close to it. He died during the year three hundred and 
fifteen [A.p, 927/28]. 

It was related about Abii ‘Ali that he said, “Our shaykh is Abu 
‘Abd Allah [al-Saymari], from whom the Shaykh Abi Sa‘id 
al-Sirdff learned the science of theology, and who was also the 


25 This may be the al-Khalil known as [bn Jank. 

861 The ‘Tonk MS has al-hazz (“incision,” “notch”), but this word is very likely 
meant to be al-ju2’ (“atom”), a subject in which the metaphysicians were interested. 
482 This name is too carelessly written to be sure that it is correctly meerpreted. 

255 See Yaqitt, Geog., Il, 442. On the margin of the Tonk MS at this point there 
is the note, “During the period of al-Balkhi among the theologians, Abi ‘AR 
al~fubba’i ai. te 
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teacher of Abi Bakr ibn al-Ikhshid.”4 Among his books there were: 
Questions and Answers. He also wrote Refutation of the Book of Ibn 
al-~Rawandi about Temperaments (Innate Qualities, Al-Taba’i‘); Refuta~ 
tion of the Book of al-Balkhi Known as “The Ultimate in the Right” 


(Kitab al-Nihayah fi al-Aslah), against Abii ‘Ali al-Jubba’t. 


Al-Bahili 

Abii “Umar Muhammad ibn ‘Umar ibn Sa‘id al-Bahili. al-Basri 
belonged to the Bahilah.4> His birthplace was at al-Basrah, where 
there was for him a source of technical excellence in the science 
of theology, according to the school of thought of the scholars of 
al-Basrah. 

He was a judge, whose session the theologians attended, It was 
said that Abu ‘Ali [al-Jubba’i] went to his session, and that because 
of the excellence of his recountings and the poignancy of his inter- 
pretation, the people and the theologians used to weep. Among his 
books there were: 

Sublimity (Ijaz) of the Qur’an; The Sources, about oneness; Oneness, 
separate from ‘“The Sources.” 


Ahmad ibn Yahya al-Munajjim 

Abii al-Hasan Ahmad ibn Yahya ibn ‘Ali ibn Yahya ibn Abi 
Mansiir al-Munajjim was beautifully cultured and well acquainted 
with theology, about which he wrote books, in addition to those 
about other cultural subjects. We have dealt with him thoroughly 
in the accounts about the court companions. Among his books 
about theology thete were: 

Proofs of the Prophecy of Muhammad, for Whom May There Be 
Peace; Oneness (Al-Tawhid) and a Refutation of the Mushabbihah. 

I have read [what was written] in the handwriting of Abi 
Ahmad Yahya ibn ‘Ali [al-Munajjim], that Abi al-Qasim al- 
Balkhi said: 

After [the time of] Wasil ibn ‘Ata’, the leaders of the Mu'tazilah who 


254 As the Shaykh Abii Sa‘id al-Sirdfi was one of the principal teachers of the 
author of Al-Fihrist and was evidently associated with the heretical scholars, it 1s 
likely that al-Nadim also had Mu‘tazili tendencies, even if he was not officially a 
member of that sect, which had lost some of its popularity by the tenth century, 

455 For this tribe, see “Bahila,” Enc. Islam, I, 576; Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 39; 
Pellat, Le Milieu basrien, p. 186. 
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composed books and made known the the i‘tizal were:** Abii al- 
Hudhayl, al-Nazzam, Mu'ammar ibn ‘Abbad, Hisham al-Fagi ibn ‘Amr, 
Bishr ibn al-Mu‘tamir, Thumamah, al-Jahiz, Then after those: Bishr 
ibn Khilid, ‘Ali al-Aswari, ‘Isa ibn Sabih, Ja‘far ibn Harb, Ja‘far ibn al- 
Mubashshir, al-Qasim al-Dimashgi, al-Iskaft [Abi Ja‘far], ‘Isa ibn al- 
Haytham, Abii Shu‘ayb al-Sayrafi, al-Shabham, al-Adami, Abii Zufar,257 
Muhammad ibn Suwayd, Abii Mujalid, Abii al-Tayyib al-Balkhi, Muham- 
mad ibn ‘Ali al-Makki,** Abi al-Husayn al-Khayydt, al-Shatawi, 
Muhammad ibn Sa‘id Nisabiir,™® Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab, al- 
Manéani,2®° al-Balkhi,2' al-Harith al-Warragq, al-Saymari. 


The Names of a Group of Theologians 
It has not been confirmed whether they belonged to the Mu‘tazilah 
or the Murji’ah. They were: 


Humayd ibn Sa‘id ibn Bakhtyar, the Theologian 
Among his books there were: 


Creation of the Qur'an; Superiority (Al-Fadl), about refuting the 
Mushabbihah; Denial of the Formation of Matter from God (al-Tajsim 
‘an Allah) ;2 Refutation of Yiisha‘ Bakht, Matran Faris;?6* Refutation 
of the Magians; Refutation of Adherents of the Dogma of Material 
Substances and Their Eternity (al-Ajram wa-Azaliyatuha); Hirrat Ahl 
al-Falak;?4 Proofs of Change in the Hadith (Ithbat al-Tahrif fi al- 
Hadith); Correlation of the Sciences (Idafat al~“Uliim); against the 


456 Cf, this list of names with Fiick, ZDMG, New Ser., XV, No. 2 (1936), 307-8. 

257 This was very likely Abii Zufar al-Hudhayl ibn al-Hudhayl. 

468 "This might also have been the scholar Abii Zufar Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al~ 
Makki. 

259 Miurtada, p. 93, says that he was the imam of Nisabir. 

260 This was probably a converted Manichaean, so that the name must be kept 
separate from the one which precedes it and which refers to a scholar of Muslim 
ancestry named Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhiab al-Jubba’i. 

261 This name may indicate that Abi al-Qisim al-Balkhi included his own name 
in this list of his. For other possibilities, see al-Balkhi in the Biog. Index. 

262 Cf. Baghdadi (Scelye), p. 158 top. 

262 The words “Matran Faris” are not correctly written in the Tonk MS, but they 
evidently refer to the metropolitan bishop named Yusha‘ Bakht; see Fiick, ZDMG, 
New Ser., XV, No. 2 (1936), 308, 313. 

264 Hirrat may be a plural form for “rain clouds,” or the word may be some 
other, such as hazzdt (“particular times’ or “particular conditions”), Ahi al-falak 
almost certainly means “astronomers.” 
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Christians, with reference to case, food, and drink in the hereafter (fi 
al-na‘im wa-al-akl wa-al-sliurb fi al-dkhirah) and against all spcaking in 
opposition to these things; The Theologians of the People of Islam 
(Mutakallimiin Abl al-Islam); Answer of the Heretic of al-Basrah 
(Jawab al-Mulhid al-Basti), Who Cursed the People ofthe Sects and 
Sought Islim :288 How Some of the Muslims Made Innovations in the 
[Quranic] Readings and Their Significations (Fimi Ahdath Ba‘d al- 
Muslimin min al-Qird’at wa-Wuyihiha). 


Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Karim 
He was one of the theologians. Aniong his books there were: 


The Created [the Qur'an], against Burghiith; Knowledge (Al-Ma'‘rifah). 


Abt ‘Affan al-Raqaqi 
His name was “Abd al-Rahman ibn Muslim and he was one of the 
theologians. Among his books there were: 


Against Burghath, about the resemblances (al-musiwah) between him 
and the heretics (al-mulhidin); the questions which arose between 
him and al-Jskafi in the session of Ibn Abi Did; Al-Tawallud, against 
al-Iskafi. 


Al-Wasifi?** 

Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammiad ibn Zayd al-Wasiti was one of the 
important and eminent theologians. He learned from Abi ‘Ali 
al-Jubba’t, to whom he was related. In his prime he had a strong 
voicc##? and many associates (pupils). It is said chat he was one of 
the theologians of Baghdad, being counted among them, which is 
the truth, though he lived at al-Fasil.®** 


465 Flick, ZDMG, New Ser., XV, No. 2.(1936), 298--341, omits this title. 

66 Ar this point the Fliigel text recommences, after omitting most of Chap. V, 
sect. ¥. MS 1934 also starts at this point. The Tonk MS continues without a break, 
indicating thar it must have been copied before the two halves of Al-Fihrist became 
separated, 

+67 Both the To onk MS and MS 1934 have ‘dll, indicating that the voice was 

“exalted” or “strong.” 

868 See Yagiit, Geog., IV, 431, 1. 20, for a region near al-Rayy with this name, 

It may, however, refer to some now forgotten place near Baghdad. 
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He was one of the mest lighthearted persons in God’s world and 
so he composed a poem in which he lanipooned Naftuwayh, saying: 


His intention is ta see no man who 1s evil, 
So let him refrain from secing Naftuwayh, 
Whom Allah burns with half his name 

And causes the rest to be calling to him26 


A. refreshing remark of his about Naftuwayh was, “Whoever 
wishes to go the limit in ignorance, let him learn theology according 
to the school of al-Nashi,2” law according to the code of Dad 
ibn “Ali, and grammar according to the system of Naffuwayh.” Then 
he went on to say, ‘“Nafguwayh presents theology according to the 
school of al-Nashi, law according to the code of Diatid and he 
himself is Naftuwayh, so accordingly he is the consumation of 
ignorance.” 

He died four years later than Abii “Ali [al-Jubba’i died], it is said 
in the year three hundred and six [A.p. 918/19]. Aniong his books 
there were: 


Sublimity of the Qur'an, about its order and composition; The lmamate, 
which was well done. 


Among the Pupils (Ashab) of al-W/asiti 
Abi al-“Abbas , . . 27 Among his books there was Refutation 
of the Book “Will Is an Attribute of Being.”*” 


Ibn al-Ikhshid 
‘He was Abi Bakr Ahmad ibn “AH ibn Ma‘jir al-tkhshad,27* 
one of the Mu‘tazilah. He was honored, virtuous, and pions. He 


a6? The point of this poem is that saff is “naphtha,” giving the idea of burning, 
while wayh signifies “come along.” 

270 "The Fliigel edition of AL-Fihvist, p. 172, n. 6, says that this was al-Nashi al- 
Akhbar. 

#71. Flere there is a word inserted which is very likely confused with the word 
for “book” (kitab) preceding the title at the end of the sentence, 

#72 "This was a book written by al-Najjdr; the Fliigel edition gives the title clearly, 

#72 Both forms of spelling, Ikshid and Ikhshid, are used in connection with the 
scholar mentioned here. Brockelmann, Islamic Peoples, p. 159, says that al-Ikhshid 
was an honorary title, Jlabari, Annales, Part Ull, pp. 2184, 2190, 2193, 2196, says 
Ibn al-Ikhshad was governor of Tarsus, A.D. 898-900. 
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owned an estate from which he derived his wealth, over half of its 
revenue going to learning and its scholars (people). He had a good 
literary style and was learned in Arabic and the law, writing a 
number of books about the law, 

His house was by Siiq al-‘Atash, on a street known as Darb 
al-Ikhshad2”4 Because of his love of learning and his piety, he used 
to say to his estate agent, “Don't tell me anything about the property, 
so as to embitter my last breath, for it does not enrich me [for the 
hereafter]. Let me be, that I may devote myself to learning and the 
life hereafter.” 

Abii Bakr died on Sunday, the eighth day before the end of 
Sha‘ban [the eighth Muslim month], during the year three hundred 
and twenty-six [a.D. 937/38]. Among his books there were: 


Knowledge, about the sources, which he did not finish;2”> The Begin- 
ner;2”6 Transcription of the Qur’in; Consensus of Opinion (Al-Ijma’‘); 
Refutation of al-Khdalidi, about al-irja’; Abridgment of the “Com- 
mentary” of al~Tabari.2”” 


Al-Husayni 

He was Abi al-Husayn ‘Abd al-Wahid ibn Muhammad al- 
Husayni, one of the pupils (ashab) of Aba “Ali al-Jubba’i, from whom 
he learned. Among his books there were: 





Among the Pupils of Ibn al-Ikhshid 
Abii al-‘Ala’, Abi al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa [al-Rummani], Abi 
‘Imran ibn Rabah, and Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Habashi.27® 


274 Siiq al-‘Atash was a shopping district near the Mukharrim Quarter of Baghdad 
on the East Side of the Tigris; see Le Strange, Baghdad, pp. 221-24. Darb al-Ikhshad 
was probably an alley nearby, where the family of the scholar lived. For the form 
of the name see preceding note. At this point there is an omission in MS 1934 up 
to the account of Ibn Rabah (see n. 281). 

875 The Tonk MS has al-ma‘rifah (“knowledge”). Fliigel gives al-ma‘iinah (“assis- 
tance’’). 

276 Tn reference to grammar, this would be translated The Subject. 

877 See Tabari, Tafsir, in the Bibliography. 

278 This final name is taken from the Tonk MS; Fliigel gives al-Hunashi. 
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The Names of the Theological Books Which Abi al-Hasan “Ali 
ibn ‘Isa Composed?”® 
He was al-Ruimmani, and as this Abi al-Hasan has already been 
mentioned in the chapter on the grammarians and language students, 
we shall cite in this passage only the names of his books about 
theology. Among these there was the book —-——. 
Among the Mu'tazilah about whom we know nothing except his 
being mentioned there was: 


Abii Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Muhammad ibn “Ayyash 
He was a Mu'tazili. Among his books there was Refutation of the 
Book of Ibn Abi Bishr,?® about Elucidation of the Proof. 


Al-Hasan ibn Ayyiib, One of the Theologians 

Among his books there was a book addressed to his brother 
‘Ali ibn Ayytitb—a refutation of the Christians, with an exposition 
of the corruption of their treatise (doctrine) and a confirmation of 


the prophecy, 


Ibn Rabah?* 

Abi ‘Imran Misa ibn Rabah is a theologian of the school of 
thought of Abu ‘Ali al-Jubba’i. He studied under the direction of 
Abii Bakr Ibn al-Ikhshid of al-Saymari and other theologians. It is 
said that he is living in our own time, in a city of Egypt, being over 
eighty years old. His birth was ———— and among his books there 


are. 





Ibn Shihab 

Abi al-Tayyib Ibrahim ibn Muhammad ibn Shihab learned from 
al-Balkhi and al-Khayydat, as well as from others in addition to them. 
He died after three hundred and fifty [a.p. 961/62] of old age. His 
birth was and among his books there was Sessions of the 
Legal Authorities and Their Controversies, nearly four hundred pages 
in length. 

478 This was probably the Mu‘tazili heretic ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa Abi al-Hasan al-Rummani. 
He should not be confused with the great vizier, ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa Abii al-Hasan. 

480 This was the name of the great theologian al-Ash‘ari, one of whose well-known 
books was Elucidation of the Proof (‘‘Tdah al-Burhan’’). 


281 After a break (sce n. 274) MS 1934 resumes the text, beginning with Ibn 
Rabah. 
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Ibn al-Khallal al-Qadi (the Judge) 

Abi ‘Umar Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Hafg al-Khallal came 
from al-Basrah, where he was born. He fell in with al-Saymari and 
Abii Bakr Ibn al-Ikhshid, learning from them both. He was judge 
of the city of Harrah, which is al-Hadithah, later theré being turned 
over to him the judgeship of Takrit, where he is up to the present 
time.28? Among his books there were: 

Sources; Allegorical Interpretation. 


Abii Hashim and His Pupils 

Abi Hashim “Abd al-Salim ibn Muhammad al-Jubba’i arrived at 
the City of Peace [Baghdad] during the year three hundred and 
fourteen [A.D. 926/27]. He was intelligent, of good understanding 
and with penetrating discernment. He was also industrious and 
capable in theology, defending it. He died during the year three 
hundred and twenty-one [A.D. 933]. Among his books there were: 
The large compendium; the large book, Subjects (Abwab); the small 
book, Subjects (Abwab); the small compendium; Man; Compensation 
(Al-‘Iwad) (or Accident [Al-‘Arad]); Military Questions; Refutation 
of Aristotle in connection with “De Generatione et Corruptione”’; 
Al-Taba'i’; Legal Interpretation. 


Ibn Khallad al-Basri 

Abi ‘Ali Muhammad ibn ibn Khallad was one of the 
pupils (ashab) of Abi Hashim. Going to him at al-‘Askar,?®? he 
learned from him and became outstanding among his pupils. 


Among Those Who Learned from Abi Hashim, but Have No Books 
Which Are Known 
A man known as Qashir,?*4 whose name was Ibn Sahalwayh, 
surnamed Abi al-Qdasim, and ‘Abd Allah ibn Khattab, known as 
“The Camel?® of ‘A’ishah.” 


82 For al-Hadithah and ‘Takrit, see Yaqjit, Geog., I, 861; Il, 222; ‘‘Haditha,” 
Enc. Islam, Tl, 194. 

283 For several places with this name, see “al-“Askar,” Enc. Islam, I, 488; Yaqiit, 
Geog., Ill, 675-77. The Fliigel edition adds that he wrote a book entitled Sources 
(Al-Usual). 

284 Qushuir is a medicine and qushiir, another possibility, means “skins.” 

#85 The Tonk and 1934 MSS have mahmal or haml. Haml means “embryo in 
the womb.” But jamal (“camel”), perhaps having some reference to the Battle of 
the Camel, seems the most likely word. 
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Al-Basri, Known as al-Ju‘al 

He was Abii ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn ibn ‘Ali ———— ibn Ibrahim, 
known as al-Kaghidi,28* and was one of the people of al-Basrah, 
where he was born. His teacher was Abii al-Qasim ibn Sahalwayh, 
nicknamed Qashiir, He belonged to the school of thought of Abi 
Hashim, the leadership of whose associates (pupils) culminated with 
him during his lifetime. He was virtuous, a legal authority and a 
theologian, lofty in intelligence, exerting enlightened influence, and 
learned in his school of thought, disseminating mindfulness [of 
God] in the districts and cities, especially in Khurasan. 

He interpreted the law in accordance with the codes of al-'Iraq, 
studying under Abii al-Hasan al-Karkhi. In this connection we shall 
mention his books on theology, and later we shall list his books 
about the law in the chapter on the legal authorities, if Allah so wills. 

He also studied under Abii Ja‘far al-Saymari al-‘Abbadani,?*’ 

known. as ‘Sahak Lim.’”88 He was a pupil (associate) of Abii ‘Ali 
ibn Khalléd and studied under Abi Hashim ‘Abd al-Salaém ibn 
Muhammad. His birth was during the year three hundred and 
eight [A.D. 920/21] and he died in the City of Peace [Baghdad] in 
the year three hundred and sixty-nine [a.p. 979/80].28° Among his 
books there were: 
Refutation of the Statement of [Ibn] al-Rawandi that Substance Cannot 
Be Created from Nothing; also his rebuttal to the refutation of al-Razi, 
replying to the statement of al-Balkhi?®—This was against al-Razi} 
Refutation of the Book of al-R4zi, about [the idea that] it would be 
impossible (not fitting) for Almighty God to act after there was another 
agent of action; The Reply, concerning the two questions of the Shaykh 
Abii Muhammad al-Ramahurmuzi; statement [on the subject] that God 
Almighty exists and that there is nothing else besides Him, until He has 
created the created} The Faith: Confirmation; Knowledge (Al- 
Ma'rifah), 

286 Al-kaghidi or al-kaghidhi is “the paper worker,” 

887 The Fliigel version spells this name al-‘Abbadati, apparently an error. 

888 The nickname “Sahak Lam” means “Strong Smell,” given to him because he 
had a public latrine by his house; see Khallikan, III, 629. 


489 Fliigel gives an incorrect date; see Murtada, pp. 105-6. 
200 This was probably Abii al-Qasim al-Balkhi. 


The Second Section of the Fifth Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of the 
books which they composed. This section includes accounts of the theologians 
of the Shi‘ah, the Imamiyah, and the Zaydiyah, 


Mention of the Reason Why the Shi‘ah Are Called by This Name 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: When Talhah [ibn 
‘Ubayd Allah] and al-Zubayr [ibn al“Awwaim] opposed ‘Ali, for 
whom may there be peace,! rejecting the demand [for revenge] for 
the blood of ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan, ‘Ali, for whom may there be peace, 
sought them out to fight them, that they might comply with the 
command of Allah, may His name be glorified.2- Those who fol- 
lowed him in this cause were called al-Shi‘ah (the Partisans) and he 
[‘Ali], for whom may there be peace, used to say: “my partisans,” 
calling them the Pure (al-Asfiya’) Company, the Masters (al-Awliya’) 
Company, the Guard of the Five (Shurtat al-Khamis) Company, the 
Companions (al-Ashab) Company. 

The meaning of Shurtat al-Khamis was that “Ali, for whom may 
there be peace, said to his band: “Prove yourselves, for I guarantee 
for you Heaven. I do not offer you as a condition gold or silver, for 


1 In several places the Fliigel edition gives different pious epithets, but as the author 
of Al-Fihrist was a Shi‘i, the wording in cofinection with the Shi‘ sects in the Beatty 
and 1934 MSS, the original manuscript, is undoubtedly the form to follow. The 
Fliigel wording is that of copyists who were probably Sunnites. Fliigel gives, “may 
Allah be well pleased with him.” 

4 This passage refers to the Battle of the Camel. On the margin of the Tonk MS 
there is a note saying that the passage is a lie, as ‘Talhah and al-Zubayr were Com- 
panions of the Prophet. In this version the pious epithets about ‘Ali and his des- 
cendants have been inked over, evidently by a Sunnite copyist. For the expression, 
“comply with the command of Allah,” see the Qur’in 49: 9. 
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a prophet among the prophets once said to his companions, “Prove 
yourselves; I do not guarantee for you anything except Heaven.’ 


“Ali ibn Isma‘il ibn Mitham al-Tammar‘ 

The first member of the Imamah school of thought to speak about 
theology was ‘Ali ibn Ismail ibn Mitham al-Tammar. Mitham was 
one of the important associates of ‘Ali, for whom may there be 
peace. Among the books of ‘Ali there were: 


The Imamates What Is Due. 


Hisham ibn al-Hakam 

He was Abii Muhammad Hisham ibn al-Hakam, a protégé of the 
Banii Shayban’ from al-Kifah. Going from al-Kiifah to Baghdad 
he became one of the companions of Ja‘far ibn Muhammad, for 
whom may there be peace.® 

He was one of the theologians of the Shi‘ah who caused discord 
over the theology of the imamate, disrupting the doctrine and 
opinion.” He was keen in the science of theology and quick with 
repartee. Once Hisham was questioned about Mu‘awiyah: “Did he 
witness [the Battle of] Badr?” He replied, “Yes, on the other side.” 

He was attached to Yahyd ibn Khilid of the Barmak family. He 
was his deputy, speaking and appearing at the [palace] audiences. 
He lived in the Karkh [Quarter] of the City of Peace [Baghdad],® 
and died some time “df unknown interval after the tragedy of the 


Barmak family, it is said during the caliphate of al-Ma'miin. Among 
his books there were: 


The Imamate; Guides to the Emergence of Phenomena; Refutation 
of the Zanidiqah: Refutation of Upholders of Dualism; Oneness; 
Refutation of Hisham al-Jawaliqi; Refutation of Those Who Uphold 


8 “Prove” and “‘guarantee”’ are free translations of forms of sharafa, which implies 
imposing a condition. For al-khamis, see Glossary. For the paragraph, see Qur’an 
47:18(20). 

4 This means “date vendor.” The name is misspelled in the Fliigel text. 

5 For this tribe, see Hitti, Arabs, pp. 149, 155. 

¢ The Fliigel edition has, “may Allah be well pleased with him.’ This was 
al-Sidig, the 6th Shi‘i imam. As he died when Hisham was about twenty, it may 
be more correct to say “pupils” instead of “companions.” 

7 He formed his own sect; see al-Hishamiyah in the Glossary. 

8 The Karkh Quarter was on the left bank of the Tigris at Baghdad; sce Le 
Strange, Baghdad, pp. 63, 320. 
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the Forms (Natures); ‘The Old Man and the Yormg Man (The Shaykh 
and the Youth}; Management (Freeing the Slaves aftcr the Master's 
Death}; The Scales (Al-Mizan);* The Field (Al-Maydan); Refutation of 
Anyone Who Speaks abont the Imamate of the More Excellent; 
Disagreement of the People about the Imamate. 

The Will" and a Refuration of Whoever Denies It; about compulsion 
and predestination (al-jabr wa-al-gadar); ‘The T'wo Arbiters;* Refutation 
of the Mu‘tazilah in Connection with Talhah and al-Zubayr;)* Predcstina- 
tion; Pronunciations (Dialects); Knowledge (Al-Ma‘rifah}; Al-Istita‘ah; 
The Eight Abwab; against Shaytéa al-Taq; Historical Traditions, 
How They Are Verified;™ against Aristotle, about onencss (al-tawhid} ;* 
another book about the Ma‘tazilah. 


Shaytdn al-Taq 

He was Abii Ja‘far al-Ahwal, whose name was Muhammad ibn 
al-Nu‘inan, nicknamed Shaytin al-Taq, but called by the Shi‘ah 
Mu'min al-Tag. He was a friend of Abii ‘Abd Allah Ja‘far ibn 
Muham:inad,!? for whom may there be peace. He was an acute 
theologian, among whose books there were: 


The Imamate; Knowledge (Al-Ma‘rifah}; Refutation of the Mu‘tazilah, 
abont the imamate of the more excellent; The Affair of Talhah, al- 
Zubayr, aid “A "ishah.48 


* These were the scales used to weigh souls on the Day of Judgment. See Qur’in 
42-175 S$i7-9. 

1® The word translated “more excellent” is wiafdil. Although it usually means 
“surpassed,” it can abo mean “surpassing” or “more excellent.” As al~-Nadim was a 
Shi‘, he evidently approved of speaking of the Shi'i imams in, the latter way. 

2. See Glossary. 

8 These were Abii Affisd al-Ash‘ari and “Amy ibn al-‘As, chosen to arbitrate the 
quarrel between ‘AR’ and Mu'awiyah; see Moas‘iidl, TV, 391; Hitti, Arabs, p. 181. 

8 As these two Companions of the Prophet opposed ‘Ali, they were greatly 
disliked by the Shi'ah,. 

44 This probably refers to the first eight Shi‘T imams; see Hitti, Arabs, p. 442. 

% Bliigel gives another word, but “verified” is in the Tonk and 1934 MSS. 

1¢ ‘The Mustints believed in the oneness of the naiverse, refuting Aristotle’s tenet 
of the eternity of both the material and spiritual worlds, 

17 The 6th ShY‘T imam, known as al-Sadiq. 

18 This was the Battle of the Camel! see Glossary. In the Fliigel edition the pious 
phrase “may Allah be well pleased with them’ has been added by some Sunnite 
scribe. The 1934 MS evidently omits this epithet, as al-Nadim was a Shri, who 
never would have invoked God's blessing for che opponents of “Ali. These titles 
should be compared with the passage in Tiisi, p. 323, sect, 698. 
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Al--Sikal 
He was a pupil of Hisham ibn al-Hakam, His name was Muhain- 
mad ibn Khalil!® and he was a theologian, one of the pupils of 
Hishim ibn al-Hakam, with whou he disagreed except in connec» 
tion with the origin of the imamate. Among his books there were: 
Knowledge (Al-Ma‘rifah); Al-Istita'ah; The lmamate; against whoever 


denies the necessity of confirming the right to] the imamate with a 
|Qur’Snic] text. 


Ibn Qibbah 

He was Abi Ja‘far ibn Muhammad ibn Qibbah, one of the 
theologians and clever scholars of the Shi‘ah, among whose books 
there were: 
Adjusting Equitably (Al-Insif}, about the imamate; ‘The Imamate. 


Abii Sahl al-Nawbakhti#® 

Aba Sahl Isma‘ii ibn ‘Ali ibn Nawbakht was one of the great 
men of the Shi‘ah. Abii al-Husayn al-Néashi said that he was his 
teacher. He was a virtuous and learned theologian, who presided 
over a session (class) for a group of theologians. He had an idea 
about the qd@’im™ of the family of Muhammad which no one had 
before him.2* This was what he used to say: “I tell you that the 
frig itful] 3 imam was Muhammad ibn al-LJasan™ and that, although 
he died in concealment, there has arisen in the cause** during the 


* The translation, follows the Tonk and 1934. MSS for the spelling of this namie, 
Filigel and Shahrastani (Haarbriicker), Part 1, p. 219, give al-Shikil, Tiisi, p. 292, 
sect. 634, has a garbled form, Absikal i one who inquires, and ab-shikal means 
“hobble” or “deceit.” Two other possibilities are al-shakal (“jackal”) and al-sakdl 
(“nightingale’’). 

2@ For the final title, one must bear in mind the fact that the Shi‘ah used verses of 
the Qur’dn to prove the right of ‘Ail to he the caliph. 

“4 For another spelling of the name, sce references in Biog, Index. 

2 This refers to the lawful caliph of Islim, believed by the Shi‘ah to be a lineal 
descendant of the Prophet. 

3 This is probably the meaning, although the Arabic idiom could be translated 

“which he did not adopt hastily.” 

@ PYe was the r2th Shi'i imam, the son of al-Hasan al-'Askari. He was known as 
Muhanad al-Muntazar (“the Expected}. He disappeared at Samarra, a.p. 878, 
but was called “Qaim al-Zamin,” and was destined some day to reappear, 

28 For this phrase the translation follows the ‘Tonk MS, which is clearer than the 
other versions. 
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concealment his son, and so it will be with his son’s issue, until God 
consummates his dominion by causing him to appear.” 

Abii Ja‘far Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Shalmaghani, known as Ibn 
Abi al-"Azaqir, sent to him to summon him to opposition, offering 
him the miraculous and visions of the supernatural. On the fore- 
head of Abii Sahl there was a bare spot like baldness, so he said to 
the messenger: “I know of only one miracle, which is that your 
master should make hair to grow on my forehead: then I can 
believe in him.” After that the messenger did not return to him.”¢ 
Abii Sahl died . Among his books there were:?” 


The Fulfillment, about the imamate; Warning (Prophecy), about the 
imamate; Refutation ofthe Ghulit; Refutation of al-Tatari, concerning 
the imamate; Refutation of ‘Isa ibn Aban, about legal interpretation ;?8 
Refutation of the Epistle of al-Shafi'i; Ideas; Sessions;?® Knowledge; 
Confirmation of the Epistle (Confirmation of the Prophetic Mission) ; 
Refutation of Those Upholding the Attributes; Emergence of the 
World;®® Refutation of Whoever Speaks of the Created [the Qur'an 

The Word, about man;*4 The Vanity .of Analogy;*? Narrative and. 
What Is Told; Refutation of the Book, “Arousing Wisdom” (Ba'th 
al-Hikmah), against [Ibn] al-Rawandf; Refutation of “The Crown” 

(Al-Taj), against [Ibn] al-Rawandi—it is known as Kitab al-Shibk;* 





26 ‘The Tonk MS has ‘‘He returned to his master, but did not come back to him,” 
that is, to Abii Sahl. 

37 Compare with the titles in Tiisi, pp. 57-58. 

28 Both MS 1934 and the Fliigel edition have al-libas (“‘clothing”’), but Tiisi cited 
above is almost certainly correct in giving al-ijtihad (“legal interpretation’”’); this 
form is used in the translation. 

29 Al-Tiisi, pp. 57-58, adds two extra titles; His Sessions with al-Jubba’i and 
Sessions with Thabit ibn Qurrah. 

80 The translation follows the title given by Tisi, pp. 57-58, Huduth al-‘Alam 
(“Emergence of the World”), as it seems to be more correct than the title given by 
Fliigel, Hadath al~‘Alam (“New Event of the World”). Al-Tiisi, p. 58, also explains 
that the title which follows refers to the Jabariyah. 

81 Fliigel and MS 1934 have al-insdn (“man”), whereas al-Tiisi, p. 58, has al-ansab 
(“idols”). 

82 The more conservative jurists believed that legal decisions should depend upon 
the Qur’in and Hadith, regarding analogy as not truly authoritative. 

88 Al-Tiisi, p. $8, makes the form of this title clear. The Book of the Crown (“Kitab 
al~Taj’”) was about the world and eternity. Kitab al-Shibk means “The Book of the 
Whirl” or “The Book of Entanglement,” evidently referring to the constellations, 
Fliigel gives Kitab al-Sabak, al-sabak being a word used for the melting of metals. 
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Refutation of Legal Interpretation by Personal Opinion, against [Ibn] 
al-Rawandi; Attributes. 


Abii Sahl [al-Nawbakhti] Had a Brother Surnamed Abii Ja‘far 
He was a theologian of his [al-Nawbakhti’s] doctrine. Among 
his books there were! 


Al-Hasan ibn Miisa al-Nawbakhti 

He was Abi Muhammad al-Hasan ibn Missa, the son of the sister 
of Abi Sahl ibn Nawbakht, a theologian and philosopher. A group 
of translators of books about philosophy, such as Abi ‘Uthmin 
al-Dimashgi, Ishaq [ibn Hunayn], Thabit [ibn Qurrah], and others 
besides them, used to meet with him. Although the Mu‘tazilah 
claimed him, the Shi‘ah also claimed him and he inclined towards the 
Shi‘ah, for the family of Nawbakht was openly known to support 
the rule of Ali and his descendants, for whom be peace. Accordingly, 
we mention him in this place. 

The collection of books which he transcribed in his own hand 
writing was very large. He also wrote compositions and made 
compilations about theology, philosophy, and other subjects. He 
died . Among his books there were :*4 
Doctrines and Religions, which he did not finish; Refutation of Up- 
holders of Transmigration (al-Tanasukh) ;35 Oneness and the Beginning 
of Causes; Refutation of the Book of Abi ‘Isa about the Unusual 


Eastern ;?6 Abridgment of Aristotle's “De Gencratione et Corruptione’’ 
Proof by “Umar ibn ‘Abbad and a Defense of His Doctrines;?7 The 
Imamate, which he did not finish. 


Al-Susanjirdi 

He was one of the young men (pupils) of Abii Sahl al-Nawbakhii. 
His name was Muhammad ibn Bishr. He was surnamed Abi 
al-Husayn and known as al-Hamdiini, because he was related to the 
Hamdiin family.8 Among his books there was Achievement, about 
the imamate. 








% Cf. Tiisi, p. 98, sect. 208. 

85 See ““Tandsukh,”” Enc. Islam, IV, 648. 

86 This was Al-Gharib al-Mashraqi fi al-Nawh by Abii ‘Isa al-Warrigq. 

37 It is not clear whether “proof” is the title of a book by ‘Umar ibn ‘Abbad, or 
whether it refers to proving something to him. 

88 See Khallikan, III, 90-92; Tabari, Annales, Part III, p. 1314 ff, 
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Among the Eminent: 
Al-Tatari 
He was a Shi'i whose name was ~—~~~- -. He was converted to the 
Shi'i sect. Among his books there was The Imamate. 


Hisham [ibn Salim] al-Jawaliqit! 
Abi Malik al-Hadrami 


Ibn Mumlak al-Isbahini 

Abii ‘Abd Allah ibn Mumilak al-ishahani was a theologian of the 
Shi‘ah. He held a session (class) with Abii ‘Ali al-Jubba’i dealing 
with the imamate and its clarification which Abit Muhaminad al- 
Qasim ibn Muhammad al-Karkhi attended.? [His books:] 


The Imamate; Refutation of the Imamate, against Abii ‘Ali [al-Jubba’i), 
which he did not finish. 


Abii al-Jaysh ibn al-Khurasani 
His name was al-Muzaffar and among his books there were: 


A Young Man (Pupil) of Abii al-faysh 


Ie was — 





Al-Nashi al-Saghir 

He was Abii al-Husayn ‘Ali ibn Wagif He was an excellent 
poet, dealing with the Ahi al-Bayt [members of the Prophet's 
family], for whom may there be peace. He was a distinguished 
theologian, among whose books there were: ———~- . 


38 ‘The Arabic is al-qudamnd’, which often means “the ancients,” but here probably 
taeans “the eminent,” a3 the men cited were of the tenth century. 

‘© The Imamate is followed by a word which appcars to be hasan (“good”) which 
may mean. it was a good book, or may be part of a name or phrase which is missing. 

4t The translation follows MS 1934. 

48 ‘This niay have been a session for discussion and debate, or a class. 
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Tbn, al-Mu‘allim 
He is Abii ‘Abd Allah,” who is living in our own time and with 
whom culminates the leadership of the ShiT theologians, He is 
preeminent in the science of theology, according to the doctrine of 
his associates, subtle in intelligence and quick-witted. [have recently 
seen him. I met him and found him to be distinguished.“ Among 
his books there are: —~-—-— “e 


The Zaydiyah* 

The Zaydiyah, who claim the imamate for Zayd ibn ‘All, for 
whom may there be peace, and then after him support the imamate 
of anyone of the living descendants of Fatimah who meets the condi- 
tions of the imamate. Most of the traditionalists of this doctrine, 
such as Sufydn ibn ‘Uyaynah, Sufpan ibn Sa‘id] al-Thawri, and 
Salih ibn Hayy, together with his sous, and others, too, with accounts 
of these men. Then with the topics with which | deal, there will be 
statements about their learning and religion, if Allah so wills. 


Abii al-Jariid 

Among the scholars of the Zaydiyah there was Abii al-Jariid, 
surnamed Abi al-Najm, who was Ziyad ibn al-Mundhir al~“Abdi.4* 
It is related that when Ja‘far ibn Muhammad, for whom may there 
be peace, was asked about him, he said, “What has Abii al-Jiriid 
done? Did he hope that after he had chosen an imam he would not 
die except in appearance?” Then he said, _ May Allah curse him, 
for he is blind in heart and blind in vision."’47 


4 The Tonk MS calls him Abii ‘Abd Alh Muhammad ibn al-Nu‘min, but for 
the proper rendering of his natne, sce the Biog. Index. 

4 The Tonk MS adds a number of words which are not in the other Arabic 
versions, but which have been included in this translation. 

44 The phrases in this paragraph scent to serve as an introduction to the material 
which follows. 

4@ Bor al-‘Abdi, sce “ ‘Abd al-Kais,” Ene. Islam, 1, 45 bottom. The Tonk MS 
gives a different name. 

47 Fliigel adds “ibn *Ali” to this name. This was the sixth Shia imam, Ja‘far of 
course believed thae his father was the true fifth imam and heir to the caliphate, 
rather than his uncle Zayd, whom the Zaydiyah, among them Abii al-Jariid, upheld; 
see Hit, Arabs, p. 442. Ja‘far was probably making fim of Abii al-Jariid, saying 
that he hoped Zayd would not die, but would hide and reappear. 
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Muhammad ibn Sinan said about him, “Abii al-Jariid did not die 
until he had drunk intoxicants and designated authority to 
unbelievers.” 


Among the Theologians of the Zaydiyah 

Fudayl al-Risan, who was ibn al-Zubayr, and was an associate of 
Muhammad ibn “Ali;4® Abu Khalid al-Wasiti; Mansiir [ibn 
Hazim] ibn Abi al-Aswad. 


Al-Hasan ibn Salih ibn Hayy 

Al-Hasan ibn Salih ibn Hayy was born during the year one 
hundred [a.p. 718/19] and died in concealment during the year 
one hundred and sixty-eight [a.p. 784/85]. He was one of the 
important, great, and learned men of the Zaydiyah branch of the 
Shi‘ah, an authority for the law and a theologian. Among his 
books there were: 
Oneness; The Imamate of the Descendants of ‘Ali by Fatimah; The 
Compilation, about the law. 


Al-Hasan had two brothers, one of whom was “Ali ibn Salih 
and the other Salih ibn Salih. They belonged to the school of 
thought of al-Hasan, their brother, ‘Ali also being a theologian. 

‘Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: Most of the scholars 
among the authorities on the Hadith*® belonged to the Zaydiyah, 
as did also a group of jurists and traditionalists such as Sufyan ibn 
‘Uyaynah, Sufyan ibn al-Thawri, and leading authorities on the 
Hadith. 


Mugatil ibn Sulayman 

He was one of the Zaydiyah, and also an authority on the Hadith 
and a [Qur’anic] reader. He died ———-. Among his books there 
were; 


48 For the person most likely referred to by this name, see Biog. Index, al-Bagir 
Abii Ja‘far Muhammad ibn ‘Alt. 

49 The Arabic might be al-muhdathiun (‘recent authorities”), but since the two 
men named Sufya4n mentioned in this passage were born in the eighth century, the 
word is probably al-muhaddithiin (“authorities on the Hadith”), as translated. This 
phrase very likely refers to men who regarded the Hadith as the only authoritative 
source for the interpretation of the Qur’an, and so used it to formulate legal decisions. 
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The large commentary, which was quoted; The Abrogating and the 
Abrogateds a commentary about the five hundred verses; [Qur’anic] 
Readings; Allegorical Interpretation of the Qur’in; Rare Forms of 
Commentary; Appearance and the Similar (High Rank and Headmen); 
Answers, about the Qur’an; Refutation of the Qadariyah; Divisions 
and Languages; Putting Before and Behind; Verses and Allegorical 
Interpretations. 


In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 
The Third Section of the Fifth Chapter 


of the book Al-Fibrist with accounts of the scholars and the names of the 
books which they composed, including accounts of the theologians of the 
Mujbirah and the Nabitah al-Hashwiyah, with the names of their books. 


Al-Najjar 
Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah 
al-Najjar was a weaver in the factory of al-‘Abbds ibn Muhammad 
al-Hashimi and a leader among the Mujbirah and their theologians. 
It was said that he used to make weights, being one of the people of 
Bamm,? and that when he spoke his voice was like the sound of a 
bat. He was one of the people with discernment,? and he held 
meetings and arguments with al-Nazzdm. 
The death of al-Husayn al-Najjir came about because he met 
Ibrahim al-Nazzim at the house of some of his intimates (brothers). 
After al-Husayn had greeted him, Ibrahim said to him, “Sit down so 


2 MS 1934 gives what must be meant to be al-Nabitah, whereas Fliigel gives 
al-Babiyah, almost certainly a tnistake. 

* Bamm. was a Persian city known for its weaving; see Yaqit, Geeg., I, 7377. 
MS 1034 spells the name incorrectly, The weights which al-N aijir made were 
probably used for holding the threads taut in weaving. 

* “People with discernment’ is im Arabic ahl al-ndzirin; seo “Nazar,” Ene, Isfans, 
Hil, 888, 

‘ To understand the dialogue which follows, it is necessary to know something 
about one of the doctrines held by al-Najjir. He stated that God creates the actions 
of maukind, both good and bad. Then a man himself can carry ont such of these 
created acts as he chooses. In other words, God creates the actions of a man, but the 
man himself can appropriate the divine will, so as to perform that which God has 
created, In this passage the word for “creation” is khalg, and for “carry out’ or 
“perform,” fa‘al’, The passage has been translated freely. 
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that I may spe “ak to you.” Upon his sitting down Ibrahim said to 
him, “Is x fitting for you to perform the creation of Allah?” 
Al-Husayn teplied, " ‘It is fitting for me to carry out that [act] which 
is the creation of Allah.” 

Then Ibrahim said, “That [act] which is the creation of Allah, 
is it Allah’s creation, or something not created by him?” Al- 
Husayn said, “It is the creation of Allih.” Ibrahim continued, “You 
have. carried out the fact] created by Allah. Then why is it wrong 
for you to create what Allah creates, when it is right to carry out 
what Allah creates?” 

Al-Husayn said, “I do not perform the [process of} creation of 
Allah, but I carry out that fact] which has been created by Allah.” 
Ibrahim said, “That which is the creadon of Allah, is it Al[Sh’s 

creation, or is it not a creation of his?’ Al-Husayn teplied, ° ‘It is 
the creation of Allah.” ‘Then Ibrahim kicked him saying, “Get up, 
Allah confound anyone connecting you with any knowledge or 
understanding.” He went out fevetish, which was the cause of the 
illness from, which he died. 

Among his books there were: 


Al-Istita‘ah;® Te Was, It Is; The Created [the Qur’in}; The Attributes 
and Names [of God]; Confirmation of the Apostles; Considering Lawful 
and Permitting; Will Is an Attribute of Being;* Al-Inja’; Forms (Acts) 
of Worship: Desire of Importance fin counection with future reward and 
punishment]; Judgment and Predestination (AL -Qada’ wa- ~al-Qadar) ; 
Allegorical Interpretations; Al-Mustati‘eh,’ againse' Ibrahim; The 
Summary; Causes (Defects), about al-istita‘ah; Demands; Witticisms; 
The Substitute; Refutation of the Heretics; The Turk (Abandoning); 
Kindness and Strengthening (Assisting); Reward and Punishment;® 
Abwiab;* Knowledge, about consensus of opinion. 


© See Glossary for this doctrine which was upheld by al-Najjir. 

¢ For previous mention, of this title, see translation, Chap. V, sect. 1, mn. 272. 

? Probably meaning the voluntary appropriation by man. of an act created by 
God, or the action so appropriated; istifd‘ak (sec Glossary) is the doctrine which 
claims this ability for man, 

® MS 1934 leaves a space between these three last titles and the tide which precedes 
them. 

® Abiwah means “doors.” It is used for sections of the Qur’in, but here very likely 


afa 


signifies the Shi‘t imams. 
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Hafs al-Fard 

Hafs al-Fard was one of the Mujbirah, in fact one of their greatest 
scholars, equal to al-Najjar. He was surnamed Abi ‘Amr, and was 
one of the people of Egypt who went to al-Basrah, where he heard 
[the lectures of] and met with Abi al-Hudhayl, becoming his equal. 
Then Abi al-Hudhayl broke with him. 

At first he was a Mu‘tazili, and later he subscribed to [the doctrine 
of] the creation of actions.1° He was nicknamed Abi Yahya. 
There were among his books, according to [what is written in] the 
handwriting of the nephew [son of the brother] of al-Iskafi, the 
protégé of the Bani Jusham:"2 


Al-Istita‘ah; Oneness; The Created [the Qur'an], against Abi al- 
Hudhayl; Refutation of the Christians; Refutation of the Mu'tazilah; 
Abwab, about the created [the Qur'an]. 


Theologians of the Mujbirah of Whom No Book Is Known 

Sabalan, Nusayan, Rakan, Al-Husayn ibn Kiran, all of whom 
were protégés. Also Abu al-Hasan al-Samari and Ibn Waki‘ al- 
Bunani.” 


Ibn Kullab 

He was ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn Kullab, the cotton 
worker (al-gattan), one of the Nabitah al-Hashwiyah. He had con- 
troversies with “Abbad ibn Sulayman and stated that the word 
(kalam) of Allah was Allah, so that “Abbad used to say that because 
of this statement he was a Christian. 

Abii al-‘Abbas al-Baghawi related: 


We visited Pethién,1® the Christian, who was in Dar al~Riim on the West 
Side [of Baghdad]. The conversation flowed on until I asked him about 
Ibn Kullab. Then he said, “God be merciful to ‘Abd Allah. While he 


10 Cf. istita‘ah, Glossary. 

11 For this tribe, see Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 46. The man named al-Iskafi may 
be one of the men of that name listed in the Biog. Index. 

18 These are unimportant scholars who have not been identified in any source 
except Al-Fihrist. The first four were evidently non-Arabs. 

18 The interpretation of this name is a guess and may not be accurate. Cf. Arabic 
form, given in the Fliigel edition, p. 244, 1. 9. Dar al-Riim was a Christian quarter 
in Baghdad. 
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was sitting beside me in this cloister, he pointed in the direction of the 
church and learned this saying from me. If he had lived we would have 
overcome the Muslims.” 

Al-Baghawi went on to say, “Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Talagani 
asked him, “What have you to say about the Christ (al-Masih)?’ He 
replied, “What the Sunnites (Ah! al-Sunnah) among the Muslims 


say about the Quran. 
Among the books of “Abd Allah there were: 


Attributes: Creation of Actions;!5 Refutation of the Mu'tazilah. 
Among the Kullabiyah [Followers of Ibn Kullab] 


Abii Muhammad, a judge of the Sunnites, among whose books 
there was The Sunnah and the Jama‘ah. 


Al-Atawi 

His name was Muhammad ibn ‘Atiyah, also said to be Muhammad 
ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmaan ibn Abi ‘Atiyah. He was made a protégé of 
the Band Layth ibn Bakr ibn ‘Abd Manah ibn Kinanah.!® He was 
one of the keen theologians, and was surnamed Abi ‘Abd al- 
Rahman. Although he belonged to the school of thought of al- 
Husayn al-Najjar, he differed with him concerning the ordinances. 

He was also a poet, gifted by nature. He was from al-Basrah, 
but moved first to the City of Peace [Baghdad] and then from there 
to Samarra. Among his books there were: 


Creation of Actions;!?_ Perceptions (Consequences of Actions). 


Salam al-Qari 

He was surnamed Abi al-Mundhir, but the Ahl al-‘Adl#® nick- 
named him Abii al-Mudabbir. When his slave boy abducted his 
concubine, he said to him, “What’s this! Woe to you!” Then he 


14 "The saying was probably, “The word of Allah is Allah.” 

18 This probably refers to the belief held by al-Najjar and other heretics that God 
creates the actions for man to appropriate; see istifa‘ah, Glossary, 

16 For this tribe, see Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 32 middle; Durayd, Geneal., p. 105. 

17 See n. 15. 

18 For this subsect and its relations with the Mujbirah, see Khayyat, Intisar, 
(Nyberg), main text, pp. 24-25, 126. 
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[the slave] replied, “It was thus that Allah foreordained,” So he 
[Salim] exclaimed, “Thou art free because of thine knowledge of 
judgment and predestination (al-qada’ wa-al-qadar),” and he married 
him to the concubine. Among his books there were: 





‘Abd Allah ibn Da’iid 

He was one of the Mujbirah. As he was passing by a group of his 
friends, who happened to know where he was going, they said, 
“Have you made matters right between so-and-so and so-and-so?” 
He replied, “We've managed it so that Allah has not been corrupt, 
may Allah be exalted for that.”!® Among his books there was 
Judgment and Predestination (Al-Qada’ wa-al-Qadar).?° 


Al-Karabisi 

He was Abi ‘Ali al-Husayn ibn ‘Ali ibn Yazid al-Muhallabi 
al-Karabisi, one of the Mujbirah, learned in the Hadith and the law. 
I mention him here as he was more inclined to the ijbar+ than to 
other [doctrines]. When he died there were among his books: 


The Untrustworthy in Connection with the Hadith; The Imamate, in 
which he showed malice towards ‘Ali, for whom may there be peace. 


Among His Young Men 

Fustuqah, whose name was Muhammad ibn ‘Ali; Ibn Najiyah; 
and Shamkhsah. Fustugah wrote The Strange in the Hadith and 
Verification of the Traditions, which he did not finish; it was lengthy. 


Ibn Abi Bishr |al-Ash‘ari]®? 

He was Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Ismia‘il ibn Abi Bishr al-Ash‘ari, 
from among the people of al-Basrah. At first he was a Mu‘tazili, 
but later he repented of subscribing to justice (al-‘adl) and creation 

19 It would have been a corrupt event, if God had foreordained that two friends 
should quarrel with one another. 

20 This title is given only in the Tonk MS. 

#1 This probably refers to the doctrine of the Mujbirah. 

22 This scholar is mentioned here because he started his career as a heretic, although 
later he became the leading orthodox theologian of the period. He became known 
as al-Ash‘ari, but here is called Ibn Abi Bishr, Cf. Khallikan, II, 227; ‘‘al-Ash‘ari,” 
Enc. Islam, I, 480; Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs, 377-79. 
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of the Qur’an. When he was in the congregational mosque of 
al-Basrah on a Friday,.he arose from his chair® calling out at the 
top of his lungs: 

Whoever has known me has known me and whoever has not known me, 
to him I make myself known. I am so-in-so, the son of so-in-so, who 
used to proclaim the creation of the Qur’an and that Allah will not be 
seen through the eyesight [of men] and that if I do wrong things, it is I 
who do them. Behold, I am repenting, uprooted, committed to refuting 
the Mu'tazilah, casting off their disgraces and shameful errors. 


About him there was a great deal of jesting and joking. Ibn Abi 
Bishr died . Among his books there were: 


Flashes (Al-Lumma'); The Abridgment; Elucidation of the Proof; 
Explanation, concerning theology (usiil al-din) ;25 Exposition and Analysis 
Refuting the People of Deceit and Error. 





Among His Associates 

Al-Dimnani and Hammawayh, both of whom were from among the 
people of Sirdf2° He [al-Ash‘ari] sought their help in connection 
with reproaches and defamation. Both of them were learned in 
accordance with his doctrine, but no book of theirs is known. 


One of the Mujbirah 

Al-Kishani, whose name was ——-—, had discussions with al- 
Salihi. He wrote a number of books which were in accord with the 
doctrines of his associates, and among which there were: 


Creation of Actions;2? The Vision.?® 


28 See Glossary, Mu'tazilah. 

™ This very likely refers to the top step of a pulpit on which the leader sat when 
conducting the Friday service, but it might also refer to the chair which a professor 
used when he lectured or taught his class. 

* Compare this title with Al-Ibanah ‘an Usil al-Diyanah (‘‘Explanation from the 
Sources of Religion’’), the usual form of the title, in the Bibliography. 

26 An important city of southern Persia; see Yaqutt, Geog., III, 211, 

27 See n. 15. Instead of af‘al (‘“‘actions”), Fliigel has aflak (“celestial spheres’’). 

28 This refers to the question of whether or not a believer might have a vision of 


God in Paradise by means of his own eyesight. See Ash‘ari, Theology of al-Ash‘ari, 
Chap. IV. 


in the naine of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 
The Fourth Section of the Fifth Chapter 


of the book Al-Fibrist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of 
the books which they composed. It includes accounts of the theologians 
of the Khawérij, with the names of their books? 


Thus saith Mubammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: Although the 
leaders of this group [the Khawéarij]| were numerous, not all of 
them composed books. Furthermore, we may not have received 
information about some of them who, though not known to have 
written books, did actually write them, for their books were con- 
cealed and guarded. 


Among Their Theologians: Al-Yamat ibn Ribab 

He was one of the leaders and chiefs of the Khawarij. He started 
as one of the Tha‘alibah, but later changed to the doctrines of the 
Bayhasiyah? He was a debator, a theologian, and a writer of books, 
ainong which there were: 
The Created [the Qur'an]; Oneness; Judgments of the Believers; 
against the Mu'‘tazilah, about predestination; Discourses; Proofs of the 
Imamate of Abit Bakr; Refutation of the Murji’ah; against the Mu'‘tazilah, 
about predestination; Refutatiou of Hasmdd ibn Abi Hanifah. 


Yahya ibn Kamil 

Abé “Ali Yahy3 ibn Kaznil ibn Tulayhah al-Jahdari® was at first 
au associate of Bishr al-Marrist and one of the Muryji'ah. Then he 

1 "This title follows MS 1934. 

* For these sects see the Glossary. 

9 "This word is not clearly written in the Tonk and 1934 MSS, but evidently comes 
from. the Jahdar Tribe; sce Durayd, Geneal., p. 213. 
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changed over to the doctrine of the Ibadiyah. Among his books 
there were: 

The questions transmitted from him to Ja‘for ibn Harb, entitled The 
Maguificent (Al-Jalilah}; The Created [the Qur'an]; Oneness, a refuta- 
tion of the Ghulat and the sects of the Shi‘ah. 


Al-Sayrafi 

He was Abii ‘Ali Muhammad ibn Harb, one of the theologians 
of the Khawirij and a Hilali from the Banii Hilal4 Among his 
books there were: ———=. 


“Abd Allah ibn Yazid al-Ibadi 
He was one of the greatest of the Khawarij and one of their 
theologians. Among his books there were: 


Oneness} against the Mu‘tazilah; Al-Istiti‘ah; Refutation of the Rafidah. 


Hafs ibn Ashaym 
He was one of the Khawirij, anmiong whose books there was 
Schisms and Their Refutation, quoted from Jubayr ibn Ghalib. 


Among Their Men Who Were Dialectic Metaphysicians 
Sali, Da'iid, and Ziyad.al-A‘sam, They wrote controversial 
epistles, but no book of theirs is known. 


Among the Leaders of the Ibidiyah Who Did Write Books 
Ibrahim ibn Ishaq al-Ibadi, among whose books there were: 


Refutation of the Qadariyah; The Imamate. 


Salike al-Naji 
He was one of the important men of the Banii Najiyah’ Among 
his books there were: 


Oneness; Refutation of Those Who Disagree. 


4 See Khallikin, J, 241, for this tribe. 
’ For this tribe, see Durayd, Geneal., p. 146 bottom, Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. $5. 
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Al-Haytham ibn al-Haytham 
He was also a Naji from the Bani Najiyah.6 Among his books 
there were: 


The Imamate; Refutation of the Heretics. 


Khattab ibn ——— 
Among his books there were: 





6 ‘This sentence is in the Tonk MS alone. 


In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


The Fifth Section of the Fifth Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of the 
books which they composed. It includes accounts of the pilgrims, the 
ascetics, the devotees, and the Siifis who were theologians by means of 
mental seizures and hallucinations. 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: I have read written 
in the handwriting of Abi Muhammad Ja‘far al-Khuldi, who was 
one of the leaders of the persons who became Sifis, a pious man and 
an ascetic, and I have also heard him relate this same statement, the 
one I read written in his handwriting, and which was as follows: 


I took [the following list of ascetics] from al-Junayd Abi al-Qasim ibn 
Muhammad, who said to me, “I took it from Abi al-~Hasan al-Sari ibn 
al-Mughallis al-Sagati, and al-Sari from Ma‘riif al-Karkhi, Ma‘rif al- 
Karkhi having taken it from Fargad al-Sanji, and Fargad in turn from 
al~Hasan al-Basri. Al-Hasan took it from Anas ibn Malik. Al-Hasan, 
furthermore, met with seventy of the men who fought at the Battle of 
Badr,” 


The Names of the Devotees, Ascetics, and Sifis, as Listed in the 
Handwriting of Ja‘far ibn Nusayr al-Khuld? 


1 The title is taken from MS 1934. The word translated “pilgrims” is al-suyyah, 
which might also mean persons who travel about, seeking pious exercises. ‘The 
word translated “hallucinations” might mean “psychological suggestions.” 

2 The phrase following the word “Stfis” is not found in the Tonk or 1934 MSS. 
Instead, they have simply the words “from his handwriting.” This list should be 
compared with the names given by ‘Ali 8. ‘Uthméan, pp. 88 ff, and ‘Abd Allah, 
Al-Luma‘, pp. xxiii ff Most of the names can also be found in Sha‘rani, “Tabaqat, 
and ‘Attar, Memorial des saints, 
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Al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali al-Hasan al-Basri, already mentioned; Muham- 
mad ibn Sirin; Harim ibn Hayyan; ‘Algamah al-Aswad; Ibrahim 
[ibn Yazid] al-Nakha1t; al-Sha‘bi; Malik ibn Dinar; Muhammad 
ibn Wasi’; “Aja al-Sulami; Malik ibn Anas; Sufyan al-Thawri, 
mention of whom will follow: al-Awza‘i, mention of whom will 
follow; Thabit al-Bunani: Ibrahim al-Taymi; Sulayman al-Taymi, 
already mentioned; Fargad al-Sabakhi; Ibn al-Sammak; ‘Utbah 
[ibn Sallam] al-Ghulam; Salih al-Murri, who was a villager: 
Ibrahim ibn Adham; ‘Abd al-Wahid ibn Zayd; Ibn al-Munkadir; 
Muhammad ibn Habib al-Farisi: al-Rabi* ibn Khuthaym; Abi 
Mu‘awiyah al-Aswad; Ayyab al-Sakhtiyani; Yusuf ibn Asbat; 
Abii Sulayman al-Darani; Ibn Abi al-Hawari; Da iid al-Ti'i; Fath 
al-Mawsili; Shayban al-Ra‘i; al-Mu‘afa@’ ibn ‘Imran; al-Fudayl ibn 
‘Tyad. 


Yahya ibn Mu‘adh al-Razi 

He was one of the ascetics who practiced nighttime prayer and was 
a devotee with a number of disciples. He died during the year two 
hundred and six [A.D. 821/22]. Among his books there was Desire of 
the Desirous (Murad al-Muridin).° 


Al-Yamani* ‘Umar ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, surnamed 
Abii Hafs 
He was one of the ascetics who engaged in Sufi practices. Among 
his books there was Rising at Night and Nighttime Prayer, 


Bishr ibn al-Harith 

He was a devotee and ascetic who died during the year two 
hundred and twenty-seven [a.p. 841/42]. Among his books there 
was Asceticism. 


The Names of the Authors among the Ascetics and Sifis, with 
Mention of the Books Which They Composed 


® In the Fliigel edition the title is incomplete. 
4 The Tonk MS omits the passage about al-Yamini and gives the paragraphs 
preceding and following in a different order. 
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Al-Harith ibn Asad 

He was [called] al-Mubhasibi al-Baghdadi.’ He was one of the 
ascetics and theologians who taught piety with asceticism in the 
world (worldly affairs). He was also a preacher. He was, moreover, 
a legal authority and a theologian who produced books about the 
Hadith and was acquainted with the schools of thought of the 
ascetics. He died during the year two hundred and forty-three 
[A.D. 857/58]. Among his books there was Reflection and Considera- 
tion. 

Al-Khatib [al-Baghdadi] said, “He wrote many books about 
asceticism, the fundamentals of religion, and refutation of the 
Mu tazilah.’”6 


“Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Yahya al-Makki 

He belonged to the group of al-Harith Jibn Asad], He was 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Yahya ibn ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Muslim ibn Maymiin 
al-Kinani, a theologian and leader (in the forefront), an ascetic and 
devotee. He wrote books about theology and asceticism. He died 
. Among his books there was The Turning Aside, about what 
occurred between him and Bishr al-Marisi. 





Mansir ibn ‘Ammar 

He was surnamed Abii al-Sari and-was an irreproachable ascetic. 
The [writings] by Mansiir he called sessions, not naming them 
books.’ 


About the concealed; Embellishment (Al-Dibaj); Description of the 
Camel;8 The Way;* about mention of death; about the excellence of 
thought with (knowledge of) Allah; about the choice and religion;1® 


5 MS 1934 omits al-Baghdadi. 

6 In MS 1934 this paragraph is-an insertion in a different handwriting. It is a 
quotation from Baghdadi, Ta’rikh, VIII, 211 1. 18 (see Bibliography), Al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadi was almost certainly born about twelve years after the death of al-Nadim. 

7 The word majlis (“‘session’’) rather than kitab (“book’’) precedes each title in, 
this list. 

8 This may be al-ibl (‘“‘camel’’) or al-aball (‘‘hypocrite”), 

® Fliigel gives al-sabil (“way”), whereas MS 1934 has a word like al-nayl (“reaching,” 
‘‘acquiring’’) or al-nil (“azure”). The last two forms also have other meanings. 

10 ‘The word translated as “choice” is al~‘inah, which has so many meanings that 
it is impossible to be sure exactly what it signifies in this passage. 
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about affliction;41 The Clouds over the People in (of) the Fire;!2 about 
“Wait for us, that we may borrow from your light’;3 about plunging 
into the fire; The Assignment to Allah, Exalted and Sublime;1* Following 
Tracks in the Raid;5 The Covered, about mention of death. 


Al-Burjulani 

He was Muhammad ibn al-Husayn, surnamed Abii Ja‘far. He 
was one of those who composed books about asceticism and absti- 
nence. He died . Among his books there were: 
Companionship (Communion); The Enslaved by Love;!* Bountifulness 
and Generosity (Al-Jiid wa-al-Karam); Holy Aspiration (Al-Himmah); 
Patience (Al-Sabr); Obedience (Al-Ta‘ah). 


‘Utbah [ibn Sallam] al-Ghulam 
He was one of the ascetics, among whose books there was his 
epistle about rites of the pilgrimage. 





Ibn Abi al-Dunya 
His name was “Ubayd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ubayd,? 
surnamed Abii Bakr. He was from the Quraysh, from the offspring1® 


11 The Arabic for “affliction” is al-bala@. For a better understanding of this word, 
see ‘Ali 8. ‘Uthman, p. 388. 

12 This evidently refers to Judgment and Hell, but no reference has been found 
in the Qur’in to identify the metaphor, 

18 This quotation is from the Qur’an 57:13. In the clause which follows, MS 1934 
gives “‘into the fire.” Fliigel erroneously has “‘into the fire” with “that we may 
borrow from your light” in the wrong position, and as a separate “session.” 

14 “Assignment to” is in Arabic al-farad ‘ala, from MS 1934. It might also mean 
“payment to.” Fliigel gives al-‘arad ‘ala, which might mean “request to,” or one 
of many other meanings. 

18 “Following tracks” is the suggested mcaning of an unusual form given by 
Fliigel as al-taq firiyah. The form given in MS 1934 looks like al-tafgiiriyah, an 
unidentified word. It may be a form implying “poverty” or else in a different 
sense referring to a camel with a broken back. 

16 This refers to the love of God. For the Safi terms in the four titles which 
follow, see *Ali ps. ‘Uthm4n as follows: al-jiid, p. 317; al-himmah, pp. 155, 2353 
al-sabr, p. 86; al-ta‘ah, pp. 203, 226, 287. 

17 Fliigel gives this name in its complete form, as translated. The 1934 and Tonk 
MSS give the name in complete form cxcept for a blank space after the last ibn, 
where Fliigel includes ‘Ubayd. Taghri-Birdi, Part II, p. 86, has ‘Abd Allah instead 
of ‘Ubayd Allah. 

18 Fliigel gives wala’ (‘‘relationship”), whereas the 1934 and Tonk MSS have 
wuld (“offspring”’). 
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of . He served as tutor to al-Muktafi bi-Allah and was also 
a devotee and an ascetic, acquainted with historical traditions and 
quotations. He died on Tuesday during the fourteenth night of 
Jumada al-Akhirah [the sixth Muslim month], in the year two 
hundred and eighty-one [a.p. 894/95]. Among his books there 
were: 





The Deceits of Satan; The Dream (Magnanimity); Understanding 
(Fiqh) of the Prophet, for Whom Be Peace;!® The Reproach of Amuse- 
ments; The Reproach of Obscenity; Pardon (Compassion); The 
Reproach of Intoxicating Liquor; Affirmation; 'The Excellence of the 
Month of Ramadan: Charity of al-Fitr;2° The Marrying of Fatimah, 
for Whom May There Be Peace;*4 [Qur’anic] Reading; Voices 
(Sounds): Command for Good and Interdiction of Evil; Solicitude, 
Sorrow, and Grief. 

Sincerity and Resolution; Pestilences; Patience and Civilities of 
Speech; Rare Forms (Unusual Anecdotes); Desired Aims; Followers; 
Traditions of the Quraysh; Reproach of the World; Description of the 
Scales (al-Mizan) ;#8 Description of al-Sirat;#* Al-Mawgif;* The Tree 
of Tiiba;2@ Sidrah al-Muntahi;??7_ The Noble Qualities of Good Dis- 
positions; Mention of Death and the Tombs; Action of al-Munkar;?° 
Piety; The Rites of the Pilgrimage of Malik ibn Dinar. 


18 For the Sufi use of figh (“understanding”) see ‘Abd Allah, Al-Lumd’, p. 6. 

20 It is the custom for Muslims to give alms at the feast called I‘d al-Fitr at the 
end of Ramadan. For the Sifiidea of charity, ibid., p. 42. 

#1 Fatimah was the Prophet’s daughter married to ‘Ali. The translation follows 
MS 1934 for the pious phrase. Fliigel gives “May Allah be well pleased with her.” 

2 At this point the Tonk MS introduces a title which is not given in this trans- 
lation because it is not found elsewhere and is probably an error, 

*8 These were the scales used to weigh souls on the Day of Judgment. See Qur’in 
423173 $5:7-9. 

4 Al-sirat was used for the “right way” and also for the bridge over which the 
righteous passed to cross the flames of Hell to Heaven. See Qur'an 1:6(5)§ 6:126 
(127); 38:22(21). See also the The Holy Quran, edited by A. Yiisuf ‘Ali, n. 2518 to 
Siirah 19, v. 71. 

% This probably refers to the place of the Last Judgment, but may also refer to a 
pilgrimage station, especially the stopping place by Mount ‘Arafat. 

26 A legendary tree in Heaven. It is not mentioned in the Qur’in, but the Qur’an 
13:29 speaks of fiibd as the blessedness of the hereafter, 

47 A tree in the seventh Heaven. See Richardson, Dictionary, p. 817. 

48 One of the two angels of death who examined and sometimes punished the 
dead in their graves. See ‘‘Munkar,” Enc. Islam, Ill, 724. 
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Ibn. al--funayd®® 


His name was ~—~-—~. Among his books there were: 


Love (Al-Mahabbah); Fear (Al-Khawf); Abstincnce from Evil (Al- 
Wara'): The Pious (Al-Rahban). 


Al-Misri, Abi al-Hasan “Ali ibn Muhammad ibn Ahmad 

He was by origin from Samarra, but he moved to Egypt, later 
returning to Baghdad. Wis birth was at Simarra during the year 
two hundred and fifty-seven [A.p. 870/71], and there he was brought 
up, He was pious and an ascetic. He was a jurist acquainted with 
the Hadith. He died during the year three hundred and thirty-eight 
[a.p. 949/50]. Among his books about asceticism there were: 


The Great Book, which included forty chapters, among which there 
were: Rising at Night [for prayer]; Bound by Mutual Love; Constant 
Awareness [of God]: Silence; Fear; Repentence; Patience; Portents 
and Persons Possessed by Spirits;*! The Small Compendium for Morals; 
The Hadith about Asceticism;?? the new book about reconciliation; 
Sincerity. 

He also wrote [books] about the law: 


-Rites of the Pilgrimage; Ritual Purification; Prayer; Shares of In- 
heritance; Intention [probably for prayer]; The Poor Tax; Fasts: 
Superiority of Poverty over Riches. 


Another Group of Persons Who Beeame Siifis 


Ghulam Khalil 

His name was ‘Abd Allah ibn Alymad ibn Muhammad ibn Ghallab 
ibn Khalid ibn Farias al-Bahili, known as Ghulam Khalil. He diced 
senna . Among his books there were: 


29 ‘This was not the famous Ibn al-Janayd surnamed Abii al-Qisimn, 

*® To understand the titles, sce ‘Alin. ‘Uthiman, pp, 157, 178, 305, for al-makabbah« 
p. 371 for al-khawf, p. 17 for al-wara’. Abl-rahbdn means excessively fearful of Hell 
and is evidently the word intended here rather than al-ruhban (“monks”). 

8 The Tonk MS has abayat (“signs,” “portents’”}, MS 1934 does not make the 
word clear, while Fliigel has al-inath (“females”). 

32 ‘This probably quoted sayings of the Prophet about renunciation. 

*3 For transliterations of the Arabic terms for these titles, see ‘AH a. ‘Uehman, 
Index 2, p. 432. Arberry, Sufism, also explains the rites mentioned in this passage. 

4 For ghuldm, see Glossary. 
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Petition (Prayer, Al-Du‘'t’}}; Attachment to Allih, May His Name Be 
Glorified; Prayer (Al-Salah); Sermons. 


Sahl al-Tustari 

He was ‘Abd Allah ibn Yiinus ibn ‘Isi ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Rafi 
al-Tustari. He became a $iifi, He died —--—-.. Among his books 
there were: 
Moments (Subtilities) of the Lovers [Lovers of Allah]; Sermons of 
Those with the Knowledge; The Auswers of Men. of Conviction. 


Fath al-Mawsili 

He was by origin a mamlitk [white-skinned slave] and was one of 
the ascetics who became a Siifi. No book of his is known, but his 
words are remembered and his expressions are still current. 


Abit Hamzeh the Safi 

His name was Muhamunad ibn Ibrahim. Among his books there 
were: 
Those Who Succeeded** among Persons Traveling about Seeking Picty, 
the Devotees, and Persons Who Became Siifis—it was quoted by a Sufi 
named Abii al-Hasan Afbmad ibn Muhammad al-Dinawazi, and I have 
seen this as belonging to this man;5? Substitutes; Abodes of the Devotees. 


Muhammad ibn Yahya 

He was al-Azdi or al-Adami, I am not sure which. Among his 
books there was Trust, which was quoted by Abi ‘Ali Muhammad 
ibn Ma‘n ibn Hishim al-Qani. 


Al-Junayd [Abii al-Qasim | 

He was [al-Junayd] ibn Muhammad ibn al-funayd, not a descend- 
ant of the first one. He was one of the theologians of the Siifi 
doctrine, and he lived after three hundred [a.p. 912/13 ].°® 


85 See ‘Ali a. “Uthmin, pp. 100, 982, for the Safinse of ‘arif (“know’’). 

% For the word translated “succeeded,” Fliigel gives al-truntammin, whereas the 
Tonk MS has the simpler and perhaps more accurate form, al-mutimnmin. The word 
probably signifies those who achieved ecstatic union with the Deity. 

*¢ The T onk MS gives this version, whereas Filigel repeats the words translated 
as “and among his books there were,’ 

38 Although mentioned briefly, this was a well-known mystic and ascetic; see 
Biog. Index. The year three hundred is probably an error, as Khallikin, 1,338-39, 
says he died A.D. 910, 
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Statement about the Doctrines of the Isma ‘iliyah*® 


What Aba ‘Abd Allah ibn Rizam said in his book in which he 
refuted the Ismi‘iliyah and exposed their schools of thought, I am 
presenting in Abii ‘Abd Allah’s own words, so that I can be free 
from responsibility for the truth and falsehood of the matter. 

He said that “Abd Allah ibn Maymiin, this Maymin being known 
as al-Qaddah, was from the people of Qiiraj al-‘Abbias*° near the 
city of al-Ahwaz. His father was Maymiin, to whom was related 
the group known as al-Maymiiniyah. This [sect] seemed to be 
attached to Abi al-Khattab Muhammad ibn Abi Zaynab,“t who 
declared the divinity of ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, for whom may there be 
peace. 


89 “Doctrines” (madhahib) is taken from the Tonk and 1934 MSS, Fliigel gives the 
singular form, madhab. The background of the Ismi'‘ili sect is as follows; The 
Shit branch of Islim claimed that only the direct lineal descendants of the Prophet, 
through his daughter Fatimah and her husband ‘Ali, had the right to be the caliphs. 
The 6th imam or lineal descendant, who died A.D. 765, was Ja‘far al-Sadiq (see 
Hitti, Arabs, p. 442, for a list of the imams). Ja‘far al-Sddiq had numerous sons. 
One of the younger of these was regarded as his father’s legal successor. He was 
Miisa al-Kazim, whose followers form the main branch of the Shi‘ah in Iran, 
Southern ‘Iraq, and other places. Another son was Ism4‘il, who died prematurely, 
but his son known as Muhammad al-Maktiim claimed the right to the succession 
for his branch of the family. His followers formed the Isma‘iliyah. This group 
developed a secret underground movement which for a number of generations 
threatened the existence of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, their headquarters being at 
Salamiyah, between Hamah and Palmyra, in Syria. The genius who organized this 
underground movement was Maymin. Some scholars think that he was the same 
person as Muhammad al-Maktiim, but it is more probable that he was a retainer 
attached to the descendants of ‘Ali. Maymiin and his son ‘Abd Allah organized the 
Isma‘ili conspiracy, which had branches in Persia, al-Yaman, and Fatimid North 
Africa. The representatives of the Isma‘iliyah still existing today are the Bohra of 
India and the Khojas, whose chief is the Agha Khan. See “‘Ismi‘iliyi,” Enc. Islam, 
Il, 549; Shahrastani (Haarbriicker), Part I, p. 219. 

40 As the Tonk MS gives a diffcrent spelling and the name is not listed by Yaqitt, 
this was probably an unimportant village. 

“1 The sect following Abi al-Khattab was called the Khattibiyah, so that this 
group was perhaps attached to Maymiin to start with and later absorbed by the 
followers of Abii al-Khattab. It is not to be confused with the Maymiiniyah branch 
of the Khawirij. See Baghdidi (Halkin), pp. 32, 62-65, 74; Ivanov, Ibn al-Qaddah, 
p. 92 ff. 

4 The Fliigel edition gives a different pious epithet: “May Allah be well pleased 
with him.” The translation follows the Tonk and 1934 MSS. 
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Maymiin and his son were Daysaniyiin and for a long time 
‘Abd Allah [the son] propagated the [Ismaili] doctrine as a prophet. 
He appeared to'work miracles, declaring that the earth would 
roll up for him, or stretch to wherever he wished in the shortest 
possible time. He also used to give out news about what was 
happening in distant places. He had agents in the localities where he 
wished and, as he was kind to them, they helped him with his 
intrigues. They had birds which they set free to go from different 
localities to the place where he was, bringing news from their 
regions; so in this way he deceived them.“ 

He moved to live at “Askar-Mukram, but he was so hard pressed 
that he fled from there. Two of his houses in a locality known as 
Sabat Abi Nth were demolished.“ One of them was rebuilt as a 
mosque, but the other is a ruin to this day. Upon going to al-Basrah 
to dwell with a group of the descendants of the ‘Agil ibn Abi 
Talib,“* he was again so hard pressed that he fled to Salamiyah*? 
near Hims, where he purchased estates. 

When he dispatched propagandists to Sawad al-Kifah,‘* there 
was a [favorable] response from a man of that district known as 
Hamdan ibn al-Ash‘ath, nicknamed Qarmat because of the shriveling 
of his back and leg.4° This Qarmat was a farmer and a cattle drover 

43 This was the sect found by Ibn Daysn and regarded as very heretical by the 
Muslims. 

4 The Tonk MS gives this story more clearly than the other versions do. The 
last word of the paragraph, “‘them,” refers to the people whom Maymiin deceived 
and who lived in his immediate neighborhood. 

45 ‘Askar-Mukram was a city of southwestern Persia and Sabat Abi Nih was 
probably a street or locality in the city. Sce Yaqiit, Geog., III, 676; “‘ ‘Askar Mukram,” 
Enc. Islam, I, 488, 

48 For this tribc, see Durayd, Geneal., p. 39; Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 102. 

47 The old Salamyah or Salamiyah on the edge of the desert east of Hamah and 
Hims and west of Palmyra is still the center of some 35,000 members of the IsmA‘iliyah. 
See Yaqitt, Geog., Ill, 123; “Salamiya,”’ Enc. Islam, IV, 93-94. 

48 Sawad al-Kiifah was a region of irrigated lands near the ancient Babylon. 
The Arabic word for a propaganda agent is al-da‘i, plural al-du‘ah. The word for 
propaganda is al-da‘wah, 

4° For the origin of this name, see Hitti, Arabs, p. 444 n. 33 for the man see 
Baghdadi (Halkin), p. 110; “Karmatians,” Enc. Islam, Il, 767; Silvestre de Sacy, I, 
clxix n. 1; clxxiv. 
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in a village known as Qass Bahram, or Ras Qarmat.®° He was a 
crafty person, who enlisted to take part in his propaganda move- 
ment ‘Abdan, the [alleged] author of books which were composed 
and for the most part falsely attributed to him.*! ‘Abdan played his 
part in the propaganda in Sawad al-Kiifah, while Qarmat stayed 
at Kalwadhi. “Abd Allah ibn Maymiin also assigned one of his sons 
to al-Talaqan so he could correspond with him.®* This was during 
the year two hundred and sixty-one [a.p. 874/75]. 

When ‘Abd Allah died, his son Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah 
succeeded him. Then when Muhammad died, there was disagree 
ment among their propagandists and the members of their sect.® 
Some of them thought that his brother Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah was 
the successor, while others believed that the person to follow him 
was his son, also named Ahmad but nicknamed Abii al-Shalaghlagh 
(al-Shala‘la‘). 

Then after that there arose in the movement Sa‘id ibn al-Husayn 
ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Maymin. This Husayn died while his father 
was alive, but even previous to the time of Sa‘id the [Isma‘ili] 
propaganda had spread among the Banii al-Ulays of the Kalb 
Tribe. 

After leaving al-Basrah, “Abd Allah and his sons continued to 
press the claim that they were descended from ‘Agil®® and had 
determined the genealogy [of his descendants] at al-Basrah. Due 
to the sons of ‘Abd Allah the propaganda spread throughout the 
land, as the agents went to al-Rayy, Tabaristén, Khurisan , al- 
Yaman, al-Ahsa’, al-Qatif, and Faris.5¢ 

50 Qass Bahram was evidently a hamlet at first named for a Christian and later for 
Qarmat; see Silvestre de Sacy, I, clxvii n. 1. 

§1 For these books, see text near n. 84. 

52 Kalwidhi was a town east of Baghdad; see Yaqiit, Geog., IV, 30r, Al-Talaqin 
was a large city in Khurasin. See Silvestre de Sacy, III, 491; I, exevi. 

58 MS 1934 and the Tonk MS make it.clear that the word translated “‘sect’’ is 
aa ath Annales, Ill, 2218 ff., in his account about the Isma‘iliyah explains that 
the tribe of the Bani al-“Ulays ibn Damdam was a branch of the Bani Kalb Tribe, 

65 As ‘Aqil was a brother of the Caliph ‘Ali, relationship with his offspring gave 
Pe AL Aba and. al-Qatif are on the east coast of Arabia. The 1934 and Tonk 


MSS give the final word as Faris, or southwest Persia, rather than al-Quds, given by 
Fliigel. 
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Then Sa‘id went to Egypt, propagating the claim that he was a 
descendant of ‘Ali and Fatimah, with the name of ‘Ubayd Allah. 
There he associated with al-Nishari [the governor], being honored 
by the adherents of the sultan. As he consolidated®’ his activities, 
information about him reached [the Caliph] al-Mu'tadid, who 
ordered his arrest. Accordingly, he fled to al-Maghrib®® where his 
propaganda was successful among two groups of the Berbers,®® and 
where he met with experiences that are well known, the country 
facilitating things for him. 

When he saw that the descendant for whom he laid claim was not 
accepted, he caused to appear a young man who was a newcomer 
and whom he asserted to be a descendant of Muhammad ibn Ismail 
[al-Maktiim]. This was al-Hasan Abii al-Qisim, who was al-Qa’im 
bi-al-Amr,®° following “Ubayd Allah. 


57 MS 1934 and the Tonk MS give tahazzagq (“consolidated”). 

68 "This term is used for North Africa, but in this passage refers to what is today 
Tunisia. 

59 See ‘‘Berbers,” Enc. Islam, 1, 698. 

60 This was the title by which he was known in history as the second Fatimid 
caliph. It signifies the one rising up in the affair after ‘Ubayd Allah. 

1 As the Fatimid, or Isma‘ili, caliphate almost wrecked the Sunnite regime of 
Baghdad, numerous authors tried to prove that the Fatimid caliphs were imposters 
and not true descendants of the Prophet’s daughter Fatimah. Other historians 
defended the authenticity of the Fitimid lineage, while some, including the author 
of Al-Fihrist, were neutral. See Khaldiin, Mugaddimah (Rosenthal), I, 41; Khaldiin, 
Histoire des Berbéres, 1, 263; Il, 496, $15, 528; Taghri-Birdi, Part IV, p. 75; Yaqit, 
Geog., IV, 6943 Khallikan, II, 77; Silvestre de Sacy, I, cccli, translated from al- 
Nuwayri; Nizam al-Mulk, Siasset Naméh, pp, 269, 288} Baghdadi (Halkin), p. 107 ff; 
Maarizi, Iti ‘az al~Hunafa’, p. 57; Athir, Part VIII, p. 212. Other references can be 
found in Lewis, The Origins of Isma‘ilism, p. 101. 

The account in Al-Fihrist confuses the descendants of Muhammad al-Maktiim 
with those of Maymiin. See the Appendix to this translation, which is a table of 
succession which follows a letter written by Sa‘id al-Mahdi; see Hamdani, On the 
Genealogy of the Fatimid Caliphs. 

As all of these men were pretenders to the throne, they were sought after by the 
Baghdad police. Muhammad al-Maktiim may really have been the son of an elder 
brother named ‘Abd Allah but have pretended to be the son of Isma‘il, who had 
died prematurely, and was therefore not taken seriously by the police. He and his 
heirs lived in secret, first in Persia and later at Salamiyah in Syria. 

A great. deal of light is thrown on the disputed question of the entrance of Sa‘id 
al~Mahdi into the line of succession, when it is realized that his father was evidently 
a younger brother and not the true heir to the imamate. This revealing information 
is contained in a quotation; see Husayn, Al-Majalis al-Mustansiriyah, 34th majlis. 
The passage evidently points to Muhammad Abii al-Shalaghlagh, who as the elder 
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During his [al-Qa’im’s] lifetime, such a contempt for the Shari‘ah® 
and the basic teachings of prophecy became evident among his 
followers that there rose up against him a man called Abi Yazid 
al-Muhtasib, whose real name was Makhlad ibn Kaydad. He was a 
Berber of the Zanata from the Banii Yifrin,®* an Ibadi and a Nik- 
kari.6* He was known as Sahib al-Himar. As his following and 
support grew in strength, he made war against him [al-Qi'im], 
besieging him in al-Mahdiyah until al-Hasan [al-Qa’im] died during 
the siege. 

Then there ruled in his place his son Isma‘il, who was surnamed 
Abi Tahir [al-Mansiir]. As he appeared to uphold the importance 
of the Shari‘ah, at the same time that Abii Yazid [Makhlad ibn 
Kaydad] supported the sect of the Ibadiyah, the populace turned 





brother safeguarded the line of succession to the imamate. The quotation is as follows: 
‘Each one of his own sons whom he appointed to the imamate died, so that not one 
child was left to this man safeguarding the succession. Accordingly, al-Hasan ibn 
Nuh ibn Hawshib, the propaganda agent (da‘i) by whom Allah had opened up 
al~Yaman, made a mantle upon which he wrote the name of the Imam al-Mahdi 
and he sent it to this guardian of the succession whose sons had died. He 
[Muhammad Abii al-Shalaghlagh] accordingly bestowed it upon the Imam al- 
Mahdi [his nephew].” 

This ancient record indicates that the son of a younger brother served as the heir 
during his lifetime. This temporary ruler or Fatimid caliph called the imam, was 
Sa‘td ibn al-Husayn ‘Ubayd Allah al-Mahdi, founder of the Fitimid dynasty in 
North Africa. When he died, the succession returned to the grandson of the elder 
brother, that is, to the grandson of Muhammad Abi al-Shalaghlagh. This grandson 
was the second Fatimid caliph, known as al-Q@’im. As al-Hasan ibn Nih ibn 
Hawshib is not mentioned in Al-Fihrist, his name is not in the Biog. Index. 

82 The Fatimids interpreted the Shari‘ah law and the Qur’an in an allegorical way 
so as to prove the divine right of their own rulers to be the truc caliphs. For the 
heterodox law of the Fitimids, see their great legal code, Nu‘man, Da‘a@’im al- 
Islam. 

68 The Tonk and 1934 MSS garble these.names, but they are evidently meant to 
be the ‘Zanata Tribe and its important subtribe called the Bani Yifran; see Khaldiin, 
Histoire des Berbéres, Ill, 179, 197, 

For Ibadi, see Glossary, Ibadiyah. MS 1934 gives Bakkawi, which is evidently 
an error meant to be Nikk4ri, which was a branch which broke off from the 
Khawéarij in North Africa; ibid., pp. 202 ff. 

65 Al-~Mahdiyah was founded by Sa‘idal-Mahdi as a palace city about one hundred 
miles south of modern Tunis; see Yaqit, Geog., IV, 694 1. 10; “‘al-Mahdiya,” Enc. 
Islam, Tl, 121. 
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away from him [Makhlad], so that he was killed and crucified. 
This was during the year three hundred and thirty-six [a.p. 947], 
but by the year forty the contempt for the Shari‘ah throughout the 
land seemed to be similar to what it had been at the time of al- 
Hasan [al-Qa’im], so Allah hastened the death of Isma‘il [al-Mansiir], 

His son, Ma‘add Abi Tamim, reigned after him. This ‘Ma‘add 
died during the year in the city of Misr, which he occupied 
in the year . There ruled in his place his son, Nizar ibn 
Ma‘add, surnamed Abi Mansiir [al-“Aziz].°° 








From a Source Other than This Account 

During the year eighty-seven [A.H. 287: A.D. 900],°” [Sa‘id ibn 
al-Husayn] ‘Ubayd Allah [al-Mahdi] sent Abii Sa‘id al-Sha‘rani to 
Khurasan, where he gave a false impression to the leaders by 
professing to be a Shii, leading people astray. When he died, al- 
Husayn ibn ‘Ali al-Marwazi took his place and became well estab- 
lished in the region until he was imprisoned by Nasr ibn Ahmad. 
He died in confinement. 

He was succeeded by al-Nasafi, who misled Nasr ibn Ahmad, 
enticing him to join the [Isma‘ili] movement, so that he approved 
paying an indemnity for the death of al-Marwazi [equal to] one 
hundred and nineteen gold coins (s., dinar) and for each gold coin, 
a thousand gold coins.°* He supposed that he was making this 
payment for the lord of North Africa, al-Qa’im bi-al-Amr.* 

When an illness overcame Nasr, confining him to his bed, he 
repented of having complied with al-Nasafi, making this publicly 
known. When he died, his son Nish assembled the legal authorities, 
making al-Nasafi attend also, so that they could examine, lay bare, 
and expose him. What is more, Nih brought light upon forty of 


66 Ma‘add Ab&i Tamim is better known as al-Mu‘izz, the fourth Fatimid caliph, 
whose army invaded Egypt, occupying Misr (al-Fustat) in a.p. 969. He ordered 
the city of al-Qahirah to be built and his son, usually called al-“Aziz, consolidated the 
regime in Egypt. 

67 "The Fliigel edition has thirty-seven, which is an error. 

8 For light on this passage, see the Fliigel edition, p. 188 n.2. 

6° This was the second Fatimid caliph, who was ruling in North Africa 
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the gold coins (s., dindr).7 Accordingly, he executed al-Nasafi 
along with the chiefs of the movement and the leaders who were the 
head men attached to Nasr, tearing them to pieces with,every kind 
of violence.” 


Another Account 

The first one of the sons of |Mayniiin] al-Qaddih to go 
to al-Rayy, Adharbayjan, and Tabaristan was a cotton carder. 
When he died his son succeeded him, and when his son also died, 
he was followed by a man known as Ghiyath. When he passed 
away his son succeeded hin and also a man known as al-Makhziim.” 
He in turn died and there took his place Abii Hatim al-Warsnini, 
who was a dualist, then a Dahti,” later becoming a zindig giving way 
to doubt.”4 

As for al-Yaman, Faris, and al-Ahsa’, the propagandists reached 
those regions either with ‘Abddn, the successor and brother-in-law 
of Hamdan [ibn al-Ash‘ath] Qarmat, or there may have been agents 
preceding him: it is Allah who knows. 


8 The point sccms to be that if Nuh discovered forty of the ¢ gold coms in Khurasin, 
they could not have been sent co encourage the revolution in North Africa, chus 
revealing the double dealing of al-~Nasafi. 

72 Nasr ibn Abmad, the ruler of Khurasin, a.o. 914-43 was persuaded to support 
the Ismi'‘ili cause by a favorite called al-Nasafi. As the members of the Simanid 
dynasty desired to be as independent a5 possible from the government at Baghdad, 
Nagt evidently wished to entcourage the members of the Ismi ‘TH revolation not only 
in his own country but also in North Africa, for if the caliph at Baghdad was busy 
defending himself against the Fitimid rebels in the west, Khur3sin in the east could 
be free from interference. 

When, however, the ruler’s son Nith realized that al-Nasafi was a fraud, he 
persuaded his sick father to make a public confession of having been cheated and to 
abdicate. Nah then became the ruler and cleansed the realm of the Isma‘Tli heretics. 
See Nizam al-Mulk, Siasset Nameh, pp. 268-81; Blochet, Messianisme, p. 67; ‘SNagr 
8. Abmad,” Hye. Ista, WH, 872" “Samanids,” IV, 122-23. 

” The name is omitted in the Tonk MS, It is written, without consonant signs in 
the Fliigel version and MS 1934, but it is evidently meant to be the Ismail propa~ 
gandist Ja‘far al~Makhziim. Blochet, Messianisue, is perhaps mistaken ia confusing 
him with Abii Hatin al-Warsnini. 

78 See Glossary, Dahriyah. 

7 MS 1934 and Fliigel have fasal, freely translated “giving way,” ‘The Tonk 
MS has jahil (“was ignorant’). 
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Another Account 

Before the period of the sons of [Mayniiin] al-Qaddah, there were 
persons close to the Magians and their [Sasinian] regime, for the 
restoration of which they strove. Sometimes. {they worked] openly 
and sometimes secretly with intrigue, causing things to happen 
which were illegal in Islim. 

It has been said that Abii Muslim, chief of the ‘Abbasid movement, 
favored this cause and worked for it, but he was cut off before its 
attainment." Among those who were dedicated [to the cause], 
coming out openly and making themselves known, there was Babak 
al-Khinrrami, an account of whom will be given in the Ninth 
Chapter. 

One of the persons agreeing with “Abd Allah [ibn Maymién] in 
connection with his movement was a man known as Muhammad ibn 
al-Husayn, nicknamed Daydin, who was from the region of al- 
Karaj, being a secretary of Ahmad ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Abi 
Dulaf7® This man was trained in philosophy and skilled in the 
science of the stars [astrology]. Belonging to the Shu'itbiyab, he 
was bitter against the Islimic government: He believed with cer- 
tainty in the Universal Soul (al-Nafs), the Intelligence (al-“Aql), 
Time (al-Zamdan), Space (al-Makdn), and. Matter {al-Hayiila).”? He 
also supposed that there was control and spiritual action in the 
Stars. 

in spcaking about him, a reliable person told me that he believed 
he had discovered in the astral determinations that there would be a 
transition from the Isliniic regiine to the government of the Persians 
and to their religion, called the Majiisiyah. [This would take place] 
at the time of the eighth conjunction, as a movement in the Muthal- 
Jathah from the sign of Scorpio, indicating the Faith [of Islam], 
to the sign of Sagittarius, indicating the Persian religion. He also 


% Sec Mas‘tid?, VI, 786. 

7* Lor al-Karaj, a city near al-~R.ustiq in Persia, see Yaiqiie, Geog., IV, 250 bottom, 
and Tabaxi, Ausales, Part IH, p. 2116. This Abii Dulaf was the governor of 
Isbahin, a.p. 879, and must not be confused with al-Qasim ibn ‘si al-‘Ijl, alse 
called Abi Dulaf, Fltigel misspells the name. 

7? "These were metaphysical terms used by the Ismi'ili as well as by the philos- 
ophers to express emanations from the deity; sec Dodge, Muslim World, L, No. 3 
(July 1960), 183-88; Baghdadi (Halkin) pp. 11s, 126 na. 3, 6. 
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said that he [Muhammad ibn al-Husayn] used to exclaim, “Would 
that I might be the cause of this!’’® 

As he [Muhammad ibn al-Husayn] had extensive property, 
exalted enthusiasm, and great craftiness, he facilitated matters. for. 
the [Isma‘ili] movement, giving Ibn al-Qaddah [Abd Allah ibn 
Maymiin] authority in connection with it and aiding him with funds. 
He met him at al-‘Askar?® when he was setting out to seek the sultan’s 
court, before the time of Hamiilah,®° the vizier of Ibn Abi Dulaf; 
when he [Abt Dulaf] rose to his rank®! of the governorship of 
al-Haramayn,® with attendance upon and admission to the service.® 

When he died at the sultan’s court, the movement was under the 
direction of Ibn al-Qaddah. This is what we know about this sub- 


ject, but it is Allah who can distinguish the truth regarding it from 
the falsehood. 


The Names of the Authors of the Books of the Isma‘iliyah and the 
Titles of the Books 
As “Abdan, who has already been mentioned,®4 was the most 
prolific of the community in producing books and compilations, 
everyone writing a book attributed it to him. ‘Abdin had a cata- 
logue of the books which he compiled, among which there were: 


78 The Muthallathah is the term used for the three stars called AeArwrdv or 
Tpiyasvov, but here it more probably refers to signs of the zodiac. Here the trilogy 
is evidently Libra= Scorpio = Sagittarius. Probably several planets met in Scorpio, 
destined to meet later in Sagittarius. The translation is free. See ‘“‘Astrology,” 
Enc. Islam, 1, 496; “Muthallath,” Enc. Islam, Ill, 794 top. 

79 This was evidently ‘Askar-Mukram, a city of southwestern Persia; see “ ‘Askar 
Mukram,” Enc. Islam, I, 488. 

80 Fliigel gives Hammawayh, who was the director of posts about A.D. 807; see 
Tabari, Annales, Part III, pp. 712, 718, 764. MS 1934 has Hamilah, who was vizier 
to the family of Abi Dulaf. Muhammad ibn al-Husayn very likely left the service of 
Ibn Abi Dulaf in order to seek service with the caliph. Then Ibn Abi Dulaf was 
evidently honored as Governor of the Two Holy Cities and given a place at the royal 
court. Probably it was at this time that Hamilah became his vizier. Both MS 1934 
and Fliigel omit “Ibn” before Abii Dulaf, apparently an error. 

81 Fliigel has khufbah (“sermon”), but the word is probably meant to be hizah 
(“rank,” “‘dignity”’). 

82 Makkah and al-Madinah. 

8 The word translated “service” is al-ta‘ah, probably implying service in the 
entourage of the caliph, although it may have a religious significance. For references, 
see n. 16. 

8 See n. 51, and also Khaldiin, Histoire des Berbéres, II, $16. 
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The Millstone and the Wheel; Ordinances and Supposts: ‘The Shining; 
The Clear; The Field (Al-Maydan). 


Among his large books there were: 


The Flames (Opinions); The National Events (Al-Malahim); The Goal 
(Purpose). 

These are books of attainment (bulghah)®* which are extant, being 
passed from hand to hand. It has, however, been said about the 
rest of the [books of the] catalogue, “We have never seen them, 
nor known anyone who has seen them.” 


They [the Isma‘iliyah] Have Seven Stages, Which Are:8° 


The First Stage, for the common people; the Second Stage, for persons 
somewhat more advanced; the Third Stage, for a person who has been 
with the movement for a ytar; the Fourth Stage, for a person who has 
been with the movement for two years; the Fifth Stage, for a person 
who has been with the movement for three years; the Sixth Stage, for a 
person who has been with the movement for four years; the Seventh 
Stage, in which there is the culmination and principal exposition of the 
movement. 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: I read this and 
found in it material weighty in disclosing things that are prohibited, 
and showing contempt for the laws and those who uphold them. 

During the past twenty years the movement has lost momentum 
and its propaganda agents have become fewer, so that I no longer 
see books compiled about it. At the beginning of the period of 
Mu‘izz al-Dawlah, however, it was in evidence, accepted and di- 
vulged, with propagandists sought after in every region and district.8” 
This is what I have learned in this country [al-‘Iraq], but it is 


@ 


85 Bulghah probably signifies books which helped a convert to be promoted from 
one stage of attainment to another in the IsmA‘ili system. 

86 The word translated as “stages” is balaghat. This was probably the initiation 
system for a dd ‘i, or propaganda agent, as the ordinary person could not be expected 
to complete such a long course. ‘This passage should be compared with Magrizi, 
Kitab al-Khitaf, Part II, pp, 227-35" Silvestre de Sacy, I, Ixx—clxxxvii; O‘Leary, 
Short History of the Fatimid Caliphate, pp. 21-32; Dodge, Muslim World, L, No. 2 
(April 1960), 140-41. 

87 This probably refers to the time when Mu‘izz al-Dawlah seized Baghdad, 
A.D. 945. 
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possible that the movement is continuiug in the regious of al-Jabal 
and Khurasin. 

In Egypt the situation is obscure, for from the head of the move- 
inent ruling the region nothing appears, which explains what is 
being said about him and his forefathers. The matter is different 
[from what he claims}. Al-salam.®* 


Among the Compilers (Authors) 
There was al-Nasaff, who has already been inentioned. Among 
his books there were: 


Intentions (Titles, Indications, Manners) of Religion; Sources of the 
Law; The Chosen Movemeut.** 


Abi Hatim al-Rizi 
His name was —__—.. Among his books there were: 


The large book, Decoration, about four hundred Jeaves {in length]; 
The Compilation, about the law and other subjects.®° 


The Banii (Sons of) Harnmad 

They were from al-Mawsil aud were supporters of the [Ismaili] 
movement in al-Jazirah aud of those under its patronage, before 
[the time wlien] Abi Ya‘giib, the successor of the Imam al-Mugini, 
was at al-Rayy.* They compiled books, which they attributed to 
‘Abdan and among which there were: 


The Shining Truth; The Manifest Truth; In the Name of Allih, che 
Merciful, the Compassionate. 


#8 The Fatimid caliphs did not explain the authenticity of their descent from 
Muhammad and his daughter, Fatimah, so that there was uncertainty with regards 
to the matter. Al-salan (“greeting”) was a common form for ending 4 communi 
cation. 

89 Fliigel seems co err in this tide, The translation is taken from the Tonk and 
1934 MSS, which have AL-Da‘wah al-Muntakhabah (“The Chosen Movement”), 
referring to the Isu1a‘liyah. 

“ His famous book, Al-Jslaf, is not mentioned here. See Ivanov, Studies in Early 
Persian Ismnailism, pp. go ff. 

°° When al-Nadiin was in al-Mawgil, he evidently heard of the Bani Hammad, 
who are not mentioned elsewhere. The Imam al-Mugim was almost certainly 
the Isma ‘li leader al-Nasafi, whose place was taken by Aba Ya'gib al-Sijistini, 
his pupil, when he was killed, a.p. 943. See Hamdini, Sulayhiyiin, pp. 251, 2$2. 
Al-Jazirah was probably northern ‘Iraq. 

* MS 1934 omits “the Compassionate,” but the Tonk MS and Fliige! version 
include. it, 
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A Man Known as lbn Harndan 
His namie was ———— . Tsaw hin at al-Mawsgil, [where] he was 
[continumeg] the movemeut after the death of the sons of Hammad. 
He wrote many books, among which there were: The Seventh 
Philosophy;* -- —. 


Tb Nafis 

He was Abii ‘Abd Allah, a chief of the [Ismaili] movement, who 
was to have had the leadershi ip a8 successor to Abii Ya‘gib.* But 
Abi Ya‘giib changed his opinion of him because of information 
which reached him. So he sent a company of Persians to kill hin 
treacherously in his house.** No written book of his is known, He 
was killed during the year ——-— ~, 


Al-Dabili 

He was a tival of Abi ‘Abd Allah [ibn Nofis}, the two of them 
competin g K for the leadership. He outlived him by some years, 
yi gt nme He did not write any books. 


Al-Hasandbadhi 

His name was ———- . I saw him when I went to him with a 
group of his adherents. He was dwelling in a quarter between the 
two palaces*® and was clegant in. manner, extraordinary in the style 
of his expression and speech and in what he recounted. He weut to 
Adharbayjan because of something which happened to him at 
Baghdad, after the exile of Shayrmad?, the Daylami, with whom lie 
had conuections.*? 


% This may have been about the seventh stage of initiation among the 
Ismi‘iliyah, which dealt with philosophical matters (sce n. 86}. If the Bani 
Hammad were leaders before a.v. 943, when al-Nasafi was killed, and Ibn Hamdin 
served as leader after they died, it ts likely that the auchor of Al-Fihrist was a young 
man when he went ta al-Mawsil and met this lsma ‘li leader. 

4 This is evidently meant to be Abi Ya‘gib al-Sijistini, who died soon after 
A.D. 971s 

% MS 1934 gives the form dar (“house”), The Tonk MS says “They beat him 
treacherously and killed him.” 

¢ These were pr obably on the East Bank of the Tigris at Baghdad; see Le Strange, 
Baghdad, map opposite p. 231. 

°? The Tonk MS has, instead of this last phrase, “because he was exiled on account 
of him.” 
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Al-Hallaj: His Religious Beliefs and Accounts of Him, with the 

Names of His Books and the Books of His Followers 

His name was al-Husayn ibn Mansiir. There is a difference of 
opinion about his country and place of upbringing. It is said that 
he was from Khurasan, from Naysabiir. Then it is said that he was 
from Marw (Merv), and it is also said that he was from al-Talaqan.™* 
Some of his adherents said. that he was from al-Rayy, while others 
said from al-Jibal,®® but nothing is clear about him or his town 
{region). 

I have read what was written in the handwriting of Abii al- 
Husayn ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Ahmad ibn Abi Tahir: 


Al-E Jusayn ibn Mansiir al-Hallaj was a crafty man and a conjnret who 
ventured into the Siifi schools of thought, affecting thcir ways of speech. 
He laid claim to every science, but nevertheless [his claims] were fntile. 
He even knew something about the science of alchemy (al-kimiya). He 
was ignorant, bold, obsequious, but courageous in the presence of sultans, 
attempting great things and ardently desirmg a change of governments 
(dynasties). Among his adherents he claimed divinity, speaking of divine 
nnion.¢ He presented the tenets of the Shi‘ah to the kings, but to the 
common people the doctrines of the Siifis. In enlarging upon this he 
claimed that the Divine Power had alighted within him, so that he was 
He, Almighty God, may He be glorified and sanctified. In connection 
with this he said “He is my nonexistence, exalted and great.” 

He used to travel among the tawns. Then when he was arrested, he was 
turned over to Abi al-Hasan “Aff ila ‘Isa [the vizicr], who upon examining 
him found that he lacked knowledge about the Qur'an and its sciences,“ 
as well as abont the Jaw, the Hadith, and also the poctry and sciences of 
the Arabs. So ‘Ali iby: ‘Isa said to him, “To learn about your purification 
and obligations will be mare profitable for you than the [writing of] 
epistles in which you do not know what yon are talking about. How 


4 Soo Yaqiir, Geog., IV, 857, for Naysabir, IV, soy, for Marw; IH, 491, for 

Talaqin. 

9% See Yagiit, Geog., If, 892, for Rayy; i 14, 22, for Jibal. 

108 Fula (“divine union”) is ecstatic union with God; see “Hulil,” Enc. Esta, 
UO, 3333 Ballaj, Akhbar, L, 139, 395; Shehadi, p. 26. 

191 A correction in MS 1934 suggests that this form means nonexistertice; sce 
Hallaj, Akhbir, sect. so, third line of the poem. When the nuystic loses his sense of 
personal existence in ecstatic union, his personality is merged with that of God. 

#2 These sciences are concerned with the grammar, language, Form of reading, 
theology, and law of the Qur'an, as well as with the sayings of the Prophet. 
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often have you written ta the people, “Woe art thou, for Dhii al-Niir!" 
the scintillating is about to descend and after his scintillating to shine!’ 
Verily, what a great need thon hast for training !” 

So he gave an order concerning him and he was tied up [for public 
tidicule], first on the Bast Side in the vicinity of the Majlis al-Shurtall, 
atid then on the West Side? After that he was taken to the cout of the 
sultan and placed in prison.?®* He was obliged to compromise with them 
about the Sunnah, bre they did not believe that he spoke sincerely. He 
was qnoted as claiming that at the start he used co call upon the favor of 
the family of Mubarmmad,?°* but he was slandered and taken off with a 
rope,!”? to be beaten with scourges. 

It is said that he appealed to Abi Sahl [Isma‘oll] al-Natwbakht, who 
replied to his messenger, “I am the head of a sect with thonsands of people 
backing me, who will follow him if] follow him.!°* So make hair grow 
on my forehead, for the hair there has disappeared. I do not wish anything 
else from him.” The messenger, however, did not come back to him? 

One day he moved his hand, scattering zy musk over the peopic. Another 
day he moved his hand, scattering money. Then one of the discerning 
persons present said to him, “Now I sce well-known inoney, but I shall 
believe in you, as will the people with me, if you give me money on which 
there is your own name and that of your father.” Ie replied, “But how? 
No such thing is made!” Then he [the questioner] said, “Whoever has 
caused something nonexistent to appear has produced something which is 
not made,’ 


198 “Dhii al-Nir” (“Lord of Light} probably refers to the Mahdi or Jesus Christ 
coming with flaming power on the Day of Judgment, An unpublished manuscript 
of Ibn Aybak, p. 78, said that the Mahdi would be like a “column of light, falling 
from Heaven to Earth.” 

194 Vt is likely that al-Efallij was tied up in Baghdad for the public to see, first at 
the east end and then at the west end of the main city bridge, running from the 
Majlis al-Shurtah, or police station, to the start of the Khurisin Highway; see 
Le Strange, Baghdad, map following j. 106. 

406 Sce Hallai, Akhbar, I, 231--33. 

18 The phrase translated “used to call upon the favor of the family of Muhammad” 
probably means that al-Hallaj claimed to be loyal to the Prophet, But they did not 
believe him. and slandered bim. 

18% Pliigel gives jabal but questions its accuracy, so thar MS 1934 is probably right 
in giving habl (“rope”). 

4¢¢ Aba Sahl [smi al-Nawhakhel was the intellectual leader of the Imamiyah. 

16 This story should be compared with the similar one told about al-Shalamaghdni; 
sce Chap. V, sect, 2, near n. 26. 

mo Cf, Hallaj, Akhbar, I, 156. 
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He was handed over to Nasr al-Hajib, whom he misled. In his books 
there was written, “Verily, I am He who drowned the people of Nak 
(Noah) and destoyed ‘Ad and Thamiid.”" When his cause spread and 
became public, trustworthy information about it was given to the sultan 
[al-Mugtadir], who declared that he should be beaten -with a thousand 
strokes and his two hands cut off. After that he burned him in the fire, 
at the end of the year three hundred and nine [a.p. 922], 


The Reason for His Arrest 
I have read what was written in the handwriting of Abii al-Hasan 
ibn Sinan: 


The case of al-Hallaj became known and talk about it spread during the 
year two hundred and ninety-nine [a.p. 911/12]. The reason why he was 
arrested was because the postmaster at al-Siis passed through a locality 
in al-Siis called al-Rabd fi al-Qat‘ah,™4 where he saw a woman in one of 
the lanes exclaiming, “Leave me alone or I'll tell [about you].’ So he 
said to the Arabs with him, “Seize her!’ Then he said to her, ““What’s 
the matter with you?” She denied [having spoken], until he brought her 
to his house and threatened her. Then she said, “Next to my house there 
has come to live a man who is known as al-Hallaj and who has a group of 
people coming to him secretly every night and day, saying unlawful 
things.” 

He forthwith turned to a band of his associates, who were adherents of 
the sultan, ordering them to raid the place. They did so and found a man 
with a white head and beard, whom they seized upon along with all that 


11 Abii al-Qasim Nasr was the chamberlain (al-hajib) of the Caliph al-Mugtadir. 

118 Here al-Hallaj identifies himself with Allah. For the Flood of the time of 
Noah and the destruction of the Pre-Islamic tribes, see Qur’in 7: 59-84. 

118 There are different accounts of how al-Hallaj was punished, perhaps due to the 
fact that the word salb can mean either tied up for public ridicule or crucified. 
The preceding passage makes it clear that when he was first brought to Baghdad, 
al-Hallaj was tied up on both sides of the Tigris for the public to revile. Then he was 
placed in prison, where for a time he gained the good will of the chamberlain, 
members of the court, and the Caliph al-Muqtadir himself. Later the vizier used 
his influence to have him executed. He was beaten and mutilated. It is likely that he 
was crucified before his body was bummed. As the Muslims believed in bodily 
resurrection of the dead, this burning was a severe measure to take. Cf. Hallaj, 
Akhar, I, 232, 304-125 also illustrations: I, 1823 II, 622, 770, 916. 

114 Siis was the ancient Susa; see Yaqiit, Geog., III, 1883 “‘al-Siis,” Enc. Islam, IV, 
565. MS 1934 has “‘al-Rabd f1 al-Qat‘ah,” which means “the Suburb in the Sepa- 
rated Quarter.” Compare this passage with Hallaj, Akhbar, I, 228 ff. 
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he had with him, for there were quantities of coins, musk, clothing, saf- 
flower,!§ ambergris, and saffron. Then he said, “What do you want from 
me?” They replied; “You are al-Hallaj.” He said, “No, I am not he and 
I don’t even know him.” 

They took him to the home of ‘Alf ibn al-Husayn, the postmaster, 
and imprisoned him in a house, making sure of him and taking over,his 
notes, books, and cloth, while the news spread about the town, so that 
the people gathered to look at him. “Ali ibn al-Husayn asked him, “‘Are 
you al-Hallaj2” He denied this. Then one of the men of al-Siis said, “I 
know him by a scar made by a blow on his head,” So they searched for 
this and found it. 

Now the sultan had arrested one of the young men of al-Hallaj known 
as al-Dabbas, whom he kept in prison for a long time, treating him abomin- 
ably. Then he released him and, after taking his guarantee and making 
him swear to look for al-Hallaj, he provided him with funds. While he 
[al-Dabbias] was going after him through the land, he happened to enter 
Siis at this time and to learn the news. He hastened to notify the sultan 
about the affair, confirming it. So he [al-Hallaj] was brought [to Baghdad] 
and there befell him what happened, 

The person who sought to have him executed, taking the initiative in 
the affair, was Hamid ibn al-‘Abbas [the vizier]. The sultan was on the 
point of setting him free, as he [al-Hallaj] confused him, the servants, and 
the women of his court by praying, amulets, and charms. He used to eat 
little, pray much, and fast for extended periods, so that he misled and 
captivated them.16 

Nasr [al-Hajib] al-Qushiiri called him “the Righteous Shaykh,” but 
he was mistaken’ so that Hamid brought the case to a definite conclusion, 
accusing some about the matter. Then he [al-Hallaj] said, “I invoke curses 
upon you!” [whereupon] Hamid exclaimed, “Now it is certain that you 
claim what you are suspected of!” So he was killed and burned.™8 


118 Hallaj, Akhbar, has “‘birds,” but MS 1934 and the Tonk MS confirm “safflower” 
as correct. This is a yellowish-red dye made from the flower of Carthamus tinctorius. 
Evidently al-Hallaj used this and other things to work magic so as to impress the 
illiterate people. 

116 For his miracles in the palace, see Hallaj, Akhbar, I, 235 ff. 

117 ‘The Tonk MS adds three extra words here and also shows other variations, 
probably due to careless copying. 

118 Jt is probable that al-Hallaj cursed the vizier in a way which proved that he 
claimed divinity, thus giving final reason for execution. It is likely that this entire 
section is quoted from Abii al-Hasan ibn Sinn. 
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Names of the Books of al-Hallaj® 


Ta(T) Sin(S). Al-Azal (Eternity) and the Greatest Jewel (Supreme 
Essence) and the Light-Giving Olive Tree;#° Letters of the Hadith, 
and the Eternal and Universal Names; The Shade Extended, the Water. 
Poured Forth, and the Continuing Life; The Conception (Act of Be- 
coming) of Light, Life, and Spirit; Al-Sayhir;#24 Explanation of ‘Say, 
He Allah is One’; The Continuing in Eternity and Eternally Con- 
tinued; Recital of the Qur'an and the Furgin;!#8 The Disposition of 
Man and the Explanation (Khalq al-Insén wa-al-Bayan): The Cunning 
of Satan and the Command of the Sultan; Roots and Branches.1™ 
Secret of the World and the One Sent (Raised from the Dead); Justice 
and Oneness;1%5 Politics, Caliphs, and Governors (Emirs); Knowledge of 
Survival (Eternity) and Annihilation;* The Form of Things Which 
Overshadow; The Light of the Light;!27 Revelations (Supernatural 
Communications); Spheres, the World, and the One Who Knows; 
Praise of the Prophet and the Most Excellent Example;!28 The Unusual 
and the Clear [in Good Literary Style]; The [Primordial] Point!?® and 
the Beginning of Creation; The Resurrection and the Mystic Ecstasies 


118 To understand these titles, consult Hallaj, Akhbar, II, 815-16; Hallaj, Tawasin, 
pp. 1-8, 80 ff. Massignon has corrected the Fliigel text by comparing it with a 
parallel list of titles. The translation follows the corrections. The Tonk and 1934 
MSS give some of these works, but confuse them. 

120 Tq’ Sin are the letters at the beginning of Sirah 27, which according to a 
cryptic system stood for “Divine Apparition” (Ta’) and “Eternal Glory of Allah” 
(Sin), See Massignon, Origines du lexique, pp, 81, 82. Al-Hallaj used these two letters 
for his short -writings; sec Hallaj, Tawdsin. For the light-giving olive tree, see 
Qur’an 24:35. 

121 All editions of Al-Fihrist have al-sayhin, perhaps signifying Mt. Zion, but 
Hallaj, Tawdsin, p. 142 n. 1, is probably correct in suggesting al-sayhiir, which 
indicates being scalded in hell; cf. Qur’dn 22:20(21). 

122 See Qur’in 1121, 

123 See ““Furkan,” Enc. Islam, II, 120: Qur’in 25:13 also Muslim World, XLV, 
No. 2 (April 1955), 109-12, an, unsigned editorial entitled “The Criterion.” 

124 This title probably refers to principles and applications of the law. 

125 See Glossary, ‘‘Mu'tazilah,” for this phrase. 

126 In Arabic this is ‘Ilm al-Baga’ wa-al-Fanda’, evidently referring to the mystic 
practice of annihilation of personality in ecstatic union with God, giving a con- 
sciousness of the eternal. 

187 See Qur’an 24235. 

188 The Arabic words translated as “‘most excellent example” are al-mathal al-a‘la, 
mentioned in the Qur’an 30:27 (26). 

129 The Fliigel text seems to be incorrect. The Tonk and 1934 MSS give al-nugtah 
(“point”). Cf. Hallaj, Tawdsin, p. 29, and Massignon, Origines du lexique, p. 39, 
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(Resurrections); The Greatness and Majesty; Prayer and Divine Blessings 
(Prayer and Forms of Prayer); Treasures of Good Things, known as 
Separate Alif and Composite Alif.1%° 


The Ecstasies of Those with the Knowledge;*1 The Nature of Aspects 
of the Qur’an and of Reasoning; Sincerity and Pure Intention (al- 
Ikhlas);#82. The Examples and the Abwab: Certainty; Oneness (Al- 
Tawhid): “The Star When It Sets’’;458 “The Scattering Broadcast” ;1% 
about ‘He who revealed to you the Qur’an will return you to the place of 
returning’;5 The Pearl, addressed to Nasr al-Qushiiri; Government 
(Politics), addressed to al-Husayn ibn Hamdan; He Is He;8* How He 
Was and How He Will Be;18? The First Existence;!88 Red Sulphur; 
Al-Samarit and His Answer; The Second Existence;18® No—How; 
Analogy and Truth; Analogy (Form) with Figure of Speech. 


“Abd Allah ibn Bukayr™ 

He was one of the Shi‘ah. He was quoted by al-Hasan ibn 
(‘Ali ibn] al-Faddal. Among his books there was a book about the 
sources. 


Al-Husayn ibn Mukhiraq 
He was one of the leaders of the Shi‘ah. Among his books 
there were: 


The Commentary; The Compilation of Science. 


180 See Hallaj, Tawdsin, p. 58, diagrams 4 and §, and p. 100. 

181 Hallaj, Akhbar, II, 819 bottom, gives Mawéajid al-‘Arifin. For ‘arif, see Hallaj, 
Tawasin, p. 83; Massignon, Origines du lexique, p. 248 middle. 

188 See Massignon, Origines du lexique, pp. 191-92. 

188 See Qur'an §3:1. 

184 See Qur’an §1:1, 

185 See Qur'an, 28:85. 

136 See Hallaj, Tawdsin, p. 129. 

187 See Hallaj, Akhbar, Il, 641 bottom. On the margin of MS 1934 there is the 
note, “In this book there is going forward and backward.” 

188 See Hallaj, Akhbar, II, $613 and Qur’an 50:15 (14) for the first existence or 
creation. The next title probably refers to the Philosopher’s Stone. 

188 See Qur’an $0115 (14) for the second existence or creation. 

140 See Hallaj, Akhbar, II, 568. 

141 This name and the seven which follow it are Shi‘t scholars, who are mentioned 
by al-Tiisi but not by other well-known authorities. 
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Abii al-Qdsim ‘Ali ibn Ahmad al-Kifi 

He was one of the illustrious members of the Imémiyah. Among 
his books there were: 
The Wills; a book about the law, according to the system of al-Mazini.¥42 


Ibn Kiirah 
Abi Sulayman Da’iid ibn Kirah was one of the people of 
Qumm,'8 Among his books there was Compassion. 


Qunbarah 
His name was Isma‘il ibn Muhammad. He came from the people 
of Qumm and among his books there was Knowledge. 


Al-Hasani 
He was Abi ‘Abd Allah, among whose books there were: 


Traditions about the Authorities on the Hadith; ‘Traditions about 
Mu‘awiyah; The Virtues; Investigation (Uncovering), 


Al-Balawi 

His name was ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad al-Balawi, from Balli, 
a tribe of Egypt. He was a preacher, legal authority, and scholar, 
among whose books there were: 


Abwab; Knowledge; Religion and Its Ordinances.' 


Ibn ‘Imran 

He was Abii Ja‘far Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Yahya ibn 
‘Imran of Qumm, a master of the law,144 among whose books 
there was Rare Forms (Al-Nawadir), a large book [properly] called 
Rare Forms of Learning (Nawadir al-Hikmah). This book, Rare Forms 


142 This title is found in the Tonk MS and Tiisi, p. 211, sect. 455, but not in MS 
1934 or the Fliigel edition. ‘ 

148 For Qumm, see Yaqiit, Geog., IV, 175. MS 1934 omits the name here, but 
includes it in the paragraph following. 

444 The words translated “master of the law” are in Arabic sahib al-figh. This might 
also mean “having intelligence,” or with a more technical significance might mean 

“possessing an understanding of God,” presumably by means of mystic practices. 

145 The rest of this paragraph is not in either MS 1934 or the Fliigel text, 
but is taken from the Tonk MS. It should be compared with Tiisi, pp. 273-74, 
sect. $98. 
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of Learning, comprises twenty-two chapters. The first one is “One- 
ness’ (Al-Tawhid) and the last ones are “Ordinances” (Al-Hudid), 
“Fines” (Al-Diyat), “Testimonies” (Al-Shahadat), “Law Suits” 
(Al-Qadaya), and “Judgments” (ALAhkaw). He was one of the 
people of Qumm who became assimilated among the Arabs. 


The Zaydiyah!*¢ 

Al-Da‘i ila Allah al-Imam al-Nasir li-al-Haqq al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali 
ibn al-Hasan ibn Zayd ibn ‘Umar ibn “Ali ibn Abi Talib, for whom 
may there be peace, belonged to the schisms of the Zaydiyah. He 
was born and died during the year . Among his 
books there were: 








Ritual Purification; The Call to Prayer and the Performance of It 
(Al-Adhan wa-al-Iqimah); Prayer; Sources of the Poor Tax (Usil 
al-Zakat); Fasting; Rites of the Pilgrimage; The Journey (Al-Sayr) 
(or Ways of Life [Al-Siyar]); Oaths and Vows; The Pledge; Selling the 
Mothers of Children; Administration of an Oath; The Option to 
Purchase or Pre-cempt Adjoining Property (Al-Shuf‘ah); Oppression 
(Plunder); Ordinances. 


These are all of his books that we have seen. Some of the Zay- 
diyah believe that he wrote about a hundred books, but we have not 
scen them. If some observer does sce any one of them while we are 
writing [this book], I will add it in its proper place, if Allah so wills. 


Al-Da'i*” ila al-Haqq al-Hasan ibn Zayd ibn Muhammad ibn 
Ismail ibn al-Hasan ibn Zayd ibn al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali, the Lord of 
Tabaristan 
He appeared there during the year two hundred and fifty [A.p. 

864] and died in Tabaristaén ruling over it during the year two 

hundred and seventy [a.p. 883/84].!48 ‘Then there arose in his place 


146 See Glossary for this sect. 

147 The Isma‘iliyah used the term da‘i for a member of their religious and propa~ 
ganda hierarchy, but here it signifies ‘“‘the caller to righteousness.” These Zaydi 
leaders did much to bring the semi-pagan people of Daylam and Tabaristin to 
accept Islam. 

148 For the regions in this sentence and the one which follows, see ““Tabaristan,”’ 
Enc. Islam, IV, 579: “‘Dailam,” I, 896. 
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his brother al-Da'i ila al-Haqq Muhammad ibn Zayd, who ruled 
al-Daylam. Among the books of al-Hasan there were: 


Compilation of the Law; The Explanation; The Proof, about the 
imamate, 


Al-‘Alawi al-Rassi!** 

He was al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim, the lord of Sa‘dah and one of the 
Zaydiyah, from whom was descended the Qasimiyah!®® branch of 
the Zaydiyah. Among his books there were: 


Drinks; The Imamate; Oaths and Vows; Self-Discipline (Siyasat al- 
Nafs); Refutation of the Rafidah. | 


Al-Hadi 

He was Yahya ibn al-Husayn ibn al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim al-Husani, 
among whose books there were: 
Prayers Compilation of the Law. 


Al-Muradi 
Abi Ja‘far Muhammad ibn Mansiir al-Muradi al-Zaydi was onc 
of the Zaydiyah among whose books there were: 


The Large Commentary; The Small Commentary; Ahmad ibn ‘Isa; 
Nature of the Justly Appointed Imams (Imams Who Deviated); about 
ordinances, such as ritual purification, prayer, and other things, according 
to the [way of] reading books about the law. Then he wrote also, 
Al-Khamis [the army with its five parts]; his epistle to al-Hasan ibn Zayd 
in Tabaristan, in connection with the speech of some of those who were 
secking.15! 


Al-‘Ayyashi 
Abii al-Nadr Muhammad ibn Mas‘id al-‘Ayyashi was one of the 
people of Samarqand. It is also said that he was one of the Banu 


149 Instead of al-Rassi, Fliigel gives Bursi, which must be an crror. For al-Rassi, 
see ““Rassids,”” Enc. Islam, Ill, 1126. 

160 For Sa‘dah, see Yaqiit, Geog., III, 389, For the Qiasimiyah, see Hakimi, Yaman, 
pp. 314-15. 

151 The Tonk MS has certain variations, but they are probably due to careless 
copying. This epistle may, perhaps, have been about the dialects of some of the 
pagan tribes in northern Persia who were seeking acceptance into Islam, so as to 
escape capture and slavery, 
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Tamim? and a legal authority belonging to the Imamiyah branch 
of the Shi‘ah. He was one of those [scholars] of his period and time 
who was devoted.to an abundance of learning, his books being a 
matter of importance in the regions of Khurasan. 

Junayd ibn Muhammad ibn Nu‘aym, surnamed Abii Ahmad, 
wrote to Abt al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Muhammad al-‘Alawi a letter at 
the end of which there was a copy of the compositions of al- 
‘Ayyashi. I have made my record in accordance with this arrange- 
ment of his adherent.15 


Commentary; Prayer; Ritual Purificationss Abridgment of “Prayer’’; 
Abridgment of “‘Menstruation” ;184 Fasting; Abridgment of “Fasting”’; 
Funerals; Abridgment of “Funerals”; Rites of the Pilgrimage; Abridg- 
ment of “Rites of the Pilgrimage”; The Instructed and the Educated? 
Maledictions! The Poor Tax! Division of the Poor Tax; The Poor Tax 
at the Breaking of the Fast; Drinks; Punishment for Drinking; Sacri- 
fices; Al-‘Agiqah;#*> Marriage; The Dowry; Divorce; Piety; Humble 
Replies; Adoration of the Qur’an;45* The Agreement (Saying) between 
the Two Sayings; Knowledge of the Copyists. 


Medicine; ‘The Dream; The Stars, Augury, Following the Traces,157 
and Divination by Flight of Birds; The Lot; The Furqan;1*® ‘The 
Difference between Legal and Illegal Eatables; Sellers (Buyers); Advanced 
Payment; Al-Sarf;#®° The Pledge: Partnership; Competition; The 
Option to Purchase or Pre-empt Adjoining Property (Al-Shuf‘ah); 


168 See “Tamim,” Enc, Islam, IV, 643. 

163 Cf, Tussi, p. 317, sect. 290. These must be the titles of chapters or small 
monographs. 

164 Al-Tiisi and Fliigel give ‘“‘menstruation,” which seems to be correct, although 
MS 1934 and the Tork MS have Abridgment of the Abridgment. 

185 This may mean a shecp slaughtered for a newborn child, or a turban, or the 
foreskin removed at circumcision. 

158 Pliigel suggests that this may be tajwid (‘ ‘intonation’ ), but both MS 1934 and 
the Tonk MS give clearly sujiid (“‘adoration” or “worship’”’). 

187 Probably palmistry, 

168 Ata shrine an Arab could have an arrow drawn out for him and then his fortune 
told as indicated by the marking on the arrow. This could also be used for gambling. 

189 Al-furgan can mean “‘difference” or “‘distinction,” or else have a more technical 
meaning (see n. 123). The translation follows the Tonk MS which, unlike Fliigel 
and MS 1934, gives the word as a separate title, presumably with the technical 
significance, 

160 As this title is with others about trade, it probably refers to exchange of money 
or goods, rather than to its meaning in grammar, 
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Secking Acquitial; Trade; The Judgments and Training of Judges; 
Ordinance for Adultery; Ordinance for Stealing; Ordinance of the 
Accuser. 


Ransoms for Murder (Payments of Blood Money); Expiations for. 
Murder; Wanton Amusements (Musical Instruments); Metaphors of 
Poctry; Horse Racing and Throwing [Javalins]; Division of the Booty 
and the Spoil; The Debt, Undertaking Responsibility, and the Com- 
uiission;?® Suretyship (Management) and Giving Out for Planting; 
Wages (Rentals); The Period of Time; Asccticisrn; Pious Endow- 
ments;' Al-Qiblah; The Poll Tax and the Land Tax: Obedience [to 
Allah]! Proof of Miracles; Menstruation; Al-“Umrah 

Makksh and the Sacred Enclosure; Marriage of Slaves (Mamilik) , 
What Is Disliked abont (from) an Assembly among Them; Stories of 
Sin;46 Crime of Slaves and Crime against Thom; Crime of the Forcign- 
er} Ordinances} Conditions; Blood Money for an Embryo; Wealth ;' 
Encouragement for Marriage; Persons Equal aud Socially E quivalent and 
Testimonies in [Connection with] Marriage: Ransom of Captives and 
Defrauding of Plunder;!¢? Rewarding of Combatanis; Fighting the 
Idolaters; The Holy War; The Prophets and the Imams;'* Execntors 
ofa Will. 

Treating with Tact (Dissimulation) ; Indications of the ILmams; 
Fasting and Expiations; Combining Two Prayers; Places of Worship 
[Mosqnes]; Sins (Crimes); ‘The Obligation for Obedicnce of the 
‘Ulami; Charity according to (Other than) What Is Prescribed; ‘The 


163 This title is given in Arabic by Fliigel and MS 1934 as Al-Days wa-al-Hamdlah 
waeadkHawalah. The second word might mean, “tribute” Instead of “undertaking 
responsibility,” The Tonk MS has ALDayn wa-al-Hawalah wa-al-Qaffalah (“The 
Debt, the Commission, and the Returning”). 

342 Instead of Pious Endowments (Al-Albas), the Tonk MS has Species (AL-Ajnas). 

744 Sce uu. 16, 

iff The lesser pilerimage to Makkah; sec “ ‘Uimra,” Ene. Islam, TV, 1016. 

68 MS 1934 lacks consonant signs. Fliigel has Jazdfdt al-Khatd’ (“Estimates of 
Error’) and the Tonk MS gives Khurdjfat al-Khaja’ (“Stories of $in’'. 

168 Fliigel has ALGhaybah, which would imply abstinence from all but Gad; sce 
‘Ali B. ‘Uthmiin, p. 248. MS 1934 has AL-Ghunyah (“Wealth”). 

MT Fliigel has al-ghulil (“defrauding of plunder”}; MS 1934 gives the same word 
without consonant marks, whereas the Tonk MS has al-‘uidj (“infidels”). 

448 The reference is probably to the Shi'i iniams; sec Mieti, Arabs, p. 442. The 
title which follows may also refet to descendants of the Prophet and itis son-in-law 
‘Ali as persons executing the divine right to cule and inherieing the special knowledge 
bequeathed to them. It may, however, be a legal document, without reference to 
the Prophet’s farnily. 


oe 
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Ka'bah; Whipping the Drinker ;#* What It Is Lawful for a Pilgrim to 
Kiall;+76 Obligations of the Pilgrima yes Hidden Meanings in Reading of 
the Qur'an (Batin al-Qi wan); The Garden and the Fire [Heaven ‘and 
Hell]; Hunting; Sacrificial Victims; Suckling Children; Temporary 
Marriage. 

Preparing (Smoothing) Property; Wills; Inheritances; Beneficence 
and the Free Gift; Good Qualitics of Chacacters The Rights of Brothers: 
The Oaths; Vows; Lincage and Relationship (Wala’}; Asking for 
Permission; Social Recreation of Women: Witnesses; Conditions* 
The Oath with the Witness; Manumussion aud Registration [of a 
Slave]; Aversion and Divorce;! Acts of Kindness; Se Jections ancl 
Choice: Al“‘Idad3 Al-Zihar; Alla; Al-Li‘in; Al-Raj‘ah. 

The Atiribnte and the Oneness; Prayer for the Imams; Refutation of 
Whoever Fasts and Then Breaks the Fast before Secing the New Moon; 
Clothing; Robes; The Iinamate of “Aff ibn al-Husayn [Zayn al- 
‘Abidin]; He Who Loathes Marriage;!?* Confirmation for Wiping of 
the Two Fect;!*4 Answers to Questions Coming from a Number of 
Countries: The Fast of the Sunnah and of Supererogation;1” Ramifica~ 
tions (Derivatives) of the Ordinance of Fasting, Knowledge of the 
Explanation;!** Cutting Off [the Hand] and Robbery;!”’ Batiles; 


1@@ The Sunnite law prescribed eighcy lashes and the Shi forty: see Gaudefroy~ 
Denombynes, Muslin Institutions, p. 156. 

170 See Qur'dn $196 

7. "This title and the others which follow seem to deal with marriage and divorce. 
although the two which immediately follow may be devoted to more general topics. 

1% AL‘iddah, pl. al-‘idad, refers to the number of days of menstruation which 
must pass before a divorced or widowed woman can remarry, The purpose of this 
procedure is to determine the true father of the woman’s neat child. See “ ‘Idda,” 
Ene. Islam, Il, 445. The Tonk and 1934 MSS give al-‘ideds the Piligel text gives 
aliddah. Al-zihar is the pronouncement of the divorce formula, “Thou art to nie 
as my mother's back.” Al-ila (la) 1s swearing not to cohabit with a wife for four 
tonths if she is free, or two months if she is a slave, as a religious penance. AMi‘dn 
is a pronouncement ofa curse of judgment, pre: sumably for divorce. Al-raj*ah is the 
receiving back ofa divorced wife, Another possibility is al-rij‘ah, a widow returning 
home after her husband's death. 

488 Both Titsi, p. 418, and Fliigel have He Who Loathes Marriage. MS 1934 omits 
“marriage” (al-muamileahah). 

R24 See Qur'an $17 (8); Bukhari, Sahih, 1, 49. 

18 Sce-“Sawm,” Enc. Islam, IV, 196. “Fast of the Sunnah’ refers to the fast 
required by the Qur‘fu. 

1% See Quran $5: 4 (3). 

17 Sec Qur’in $: 41 (40). 
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Al-Marwah;!78 Revelation: Excellencies of the Qur'an; Ablution; 
The Fifth;!?® Rare Forms (Unusual Anecdotes); Day and Night; 
Abridgment of “Day and Night.” 

Water for [Ritual] Ablution; Adultery and Chastity; Ritual Cleans- 
ing;18 Ablution with Earth (Sand); Ritual Purification of Clothing; 
Prayer of the Settlement (al-Hadar); Prayer of the Journey; The Love of 
Guardians (Executors); Places of Worship [mosques]; Abridgment of 
Ritual Purifications; Beginning of (Introduction to) the Ordinance of 
Prayer; Clothing for Prayer; Supererogatory Prayers of the Daytime; 
The Times of al-Zuhr and al-'Asr;!®1 The Call to Prayer; Ordinances 
of Prayer; Neglect; ;182 Prayer of the Sick; Friday Prayers Obligatory 
and Voluntary Prayer; Prayer for the Two Feasts;8 Prayer of Fear; 
Prayer of the Eclipse of the Sun;!® Prayer for Rain! Prayer on a Ship; 
Washing of the Dead; Lamentations (Mournings) 3185 Prayer for 
Funerals; The Beginning.1*¢ 


What He [al-‘Ayyashi] Compiled from the Traditions of the 
Common People 


The Life of Abi Bakr;18? The Life of “Umar; The Life of ‘Uthmdan; 
The Life of Mu‘awiyah; Measures of What Is Good; The Evident. 


178 This may mean “manliness,” or refer to the hill at Makkah called al-Marwah. 
See Hitti, Arabs, p. 1333 “‘as-Safa,” Enc. Islam, IV, 51. 

179 "This refers to the fifth part of the spoil assigned to the Prophet; see Qur’an 8: 
4I (40). 

180 Al-istinja’ is ablution, especially after a bowel movement} al-tayammum is 
ablution with sand when water is not available. The body and clothing had to be 
purified if contaminated, as by blood, urine, or semen. Sce “Istindja’,” Enc. Islam, 
II, $623 “Tayammum,”’ IV, 708. 

181 These were the noon and afternoon prayers. 

182 'The Tonk MS has what is evidently a mistake for this title and adds another 
title, The Night. 

188 ‘Td al-Fitr, at the end of Ramadan, and ‘Id al-Adha, wher sheep are sacrificed 
on the pilgrimage. 

184 'Tiisi, p. 320, and Fliigel add ‘“‘and eclipse of the moon.’ 

185 ‘Tiisi, p. 320, and Fliigel repeat the title Sins (Al-Ma’ wth), given in the fifth 
paragraph of this list, whereas MS 1934 and the Tonk MS give Lamentations (Al- 
Ma’ atin). 

186 Tiisi, p. 320, has Al-Bada’, MS 1934 and Fliigel give Al-Bada@, while the Tonk 
MS has Al-Badayah (‘The Beginning’’). 

187 Needless to say, these first four titles were the lives of the first three and the 
fifth caliphs. 
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Haydar [ibn Muhammad ibn Nu‘aym].mentioned that his books 
numbered two hundred and eight, from which total twenty-seven 
books are left. 


Ibn Babawayh 

His name was ‘Ali ibn al-Husayn ibn Miisa al-Qummi and he 
was one of the jurists and trustworthy authorities of the Shi‘ah. | 
have read what was written in the handwriting of his son, Abii 
Ja‘far Muhammad ibn ‘Ali [ibn al-Husayn] on the back of a section 
[of a manuscript]: “For so-and-so, the son of so-and-so, I have 
sorted out the books of my father, ‘Ali ibn al-Husayn, and they 
number two hundred. My own books number eighteen.’’188 


Ibn al-Junayd 

Abi ‘Ali Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn al-Junayd lived near to 
our own time and was one of the leaders of the Imamiyah sect of 
the Shi‘ah.18® Among his books there were: 


The Light of Certain Belief and the Triumph of Those with the Knowl- 
edge;!9° The Discrimination of One Who Knows and [in] the Sorting- 
Out of Counterfeit; Scriptures,!®! which was a refutation of the apostates; 
Gardens of Holiness, about the precepts which he chose for himself; 
Awakening the Heedless with Divine Knowledge; Deriving the Desired 
from a Variety of Sermons; Flames Burning for Deceiving Devils,1® in 
which he refuted Abi al-Qdasim ibn al-Baqqal al-Mutawassit. 
Understanding the Sources of Court Decisions, following the course 
of the epistles of al-Tabari;1°° Eradication of Passion from the Hearts of 


188 The Tonk MS contains an additional record, probably inserted by a copyist, 
as follows, ‘“‘Then he composed after that something additional to the number 
mentioned, the total amounting to about three hundred books.” Tiisi, p. 304, 
sect. 661, assigns the large number of books to the son, Muhammad, and does not 
give a specific number for the books of the father. 

189 This scholar must be distinguished from the great mystic al-Junayd, surnamed 
Abi al-Qisim. 

189 Compare these titles with Tiisi, pp. 268-69, sect. 592, to note the variations. 

191 The Tonk MS has The Scriptures and the Lights (Al-Asfar wa-al-Anwar). In 
MS 1934 and the Fliigel edition the word translated “‘apostate” is al-murtaddah, 
which may be a proper name. 

19 Tiisi, p. 268, sect. 592, has “tongues” instead of “devils.” 

188 'Tijsi, ibid., ends with “al-Tabari,” but Fliigel and MS 1934 add “‘to his secre- 
taries,” while the Tonk MS adds “‘to himself.” 
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the Brothers, about the meaning of the book “Wealth” ;1% The Holiness of 
al-Tiir and the Fountain of Light, about the meaning of prayer for the 
Prophet;1® Refutation of Whoever Allows Abrogation of Whatever 
Has Completed His [Allah’s] Law and Glorified His Benefits,1°* about the. 
beautiful literary style of the language of the Arabs and their allusions to 
their desires, dealing with the meaning of allusions regarding things for 
which the common people and others besides them do not know the 
reasons,197 


He also wrote many other books, among which there were: 


Rendering of Judicial Decisions by the Shi‘ah—it is a large book, 
with about twenty chapters, arranged like the lengthy legal books; 
Al-Ahmadi, about Muhammadan law; The Way of Happiness for People 
of Good Fortune} a catalogue of his books, compiled by him section by 
section.198 


Abii Ja‘far Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn Babawayh!*® 

Among his books there was Guiding to the Right Road. His books 
amounted to about three hundred. A catalogue of the names of 
his books is extant. 


Abt Sulayman Da’iid ibn Abi Zayd 

He was one of the people of Naysabir, where he lived in al- 
Najjarin on Sikkat Tarkhin, in the house of ‘Sakhtawayh. He 
was one of the Shi‘ah handing down quotations who was known 


19 The word translated as “eradication” (al-ran) is found in Fliigel and on the 
margin of MS 1934. “Wealth” (al-ghunyah) is taken from MS 1934. Al-Tiisi (see 
n. 190), Fliigel, and the Tonk MS give instead al-ghaybah, which probably refers to 
absence of all but thoughts of Allih; see ‘Ali 5. ‘Uthm4n, p. 248. 

195 Aj-Tir is the Arabic name for Mount Sinai! see Qur’an 52:1; Yaqiit, Geog., 
IIT, $58; “‘al-Tur,” Enc. Islam, 1V, 868. The Tonk MS omits this name. 

196 Al-Tiisi (see n. 190) ends with the word “abrogating.” Instead of “His bencfits” 
the last words may be “‘its benefits.” 

187 MS 1934, unlike Fliigel, makes it clear that this description is composed as onc 
sentence. 

198 "This paragraph occurs only in the Tonk MS, although Tiisi, p. 269, mentions 
some of the same items. The title Al-Ahmadi may refer to the man by that name in 
the Biog. Index, or to something entirely different, as it is not clearly written in the 
Tonk MS. 

199 Fliigel and MS 1934 have only “Abii Ja‘far Muhammad ibn ‘Ali. Among his 
books there was Guiding.”” The extra material comes from the Tonk MS. 
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for the veracity of his tongue. He was one of the companions of 
‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ali, [al-'Askari] with whom may Allah be 
well pleased. Among his books there were! 

Guidance: Refutation of the RAafidah.2%0 


Al-Jaliidi 

Abi Ahmad ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Yahya ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Isa al- 
Jaliidi was one of the great men of the Imamiyah sect of the Shi‘ah 
and of those who quoted the old traditions and biographies. I 
have mentioned his books about biography in their place, in the 
chapter about historians and genealogists. Among his books about 
the law there were: 


He Who Is Guided and He Who Is Seeking Guidance; Temporary 
Marriage and What Happens When Dissolving It.2% 


Abii al-Hasan 

His name was Muhammad ibn Ibrahim ibn Yisuf ibn Ahmad ibn 
Yisuf al-Katib and his birth was during the year two hundred and 
eighty-one [A.p. 894/95] at al-Hasaniyah.% Publicly he endorsed 
the school of al-Shaf'i, but secretly he held the opinions of the 
Imamiyah [sect] of the Shi‘ah. He was skilled in the law of both 
schools. I am mentioning his books based on the code of al-Shafi‘i 
in their proper place. Among his books based on the Shi‘i code 
there were: 


Unveiling the Veil; Preparation; Al-‘Iddah;2° Examining (Observing) ; 
Dissolution of the “Abbasiyah;? Place of Killing ;? The Beneficial in 
the Hadith; The Way. 


200 Al-Najjarin was probably the Carpenters’ Bazaar, and the Darb Tarkhin an 
alley near it where they sold farkhan, a kind of vegetable. *Ali ibn Muhammad 

-‘Askari was the roth Shi‘ imam; see Hitti, Arabs, p. 442. MS 1934 omits the book 
titles; the Tonk MS alone gives the second one. 

201 The versions vary in giving the word translated as “dissolving,” but the 
meaning seems to be clear. 

202 Al-Hasaniyah may be the town listed by Yaqit, Geog., II, 270. 

203 See n. 172. 

204 This may refer to the regime of the Banii al-‘Abbas caliphs, or to their semi- 
ruined palace; see Yaqiit, Geog., III, 600. 

205 'Tiisi, p. 264, sect. 586, and the Tonk MS give al-magtal (“place of killing”), 
which is probably more correct than al-mu‘tall (“infirm”), given by Fliigel. 
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Al-Safwini 

Abt ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Quda‘ah al-Safwani was an uneducated man whom I met during 
the year three hundred and forty-six [a.p. 957/58]. He was a tall, 
thin, and well-dressed man who pretended that he could not read or 
write, but a reliable authority told me that he only feigned this. 
He died in the year . Among his books there were: 


Investigation and Proof; The Humankind of the World (Affability of the 
Scholar); Day and Night; The Precious Object of Him Who Seeks and 
the Thing Sought after by Him Who Desires; Temporary Marriage 
and Its Dissolving, with a Refutation of Anyone Who Forbids It; 
Friendship for the Family of the Apostle and Mention of the Hatreds of 
Their Enemics.2°¢ 





Ibn al-fa‘abi al-Qadi 

He was Abii Bakr ‘Amr ibn Muhammad ibn Salim ibn al-Bari’, 
known as al-Ja‘abi, one of the most excellent of the Shi‘ah. He went 
to Sayf al-Dawlah,?°”? becoming attached to him and serving him 
exclusively, He died during the year . Among his books 
there was Mention of the Men of Learning and Virtue, Who Cherished 
Love for the Commander of the Faithful, ‘Ali, for Whom May There Be 
Peace, with an Explanation about This and Mention, Also, of Something 
from the Traditions about Him.2°® 





Abii Bishr Ahmad ibn Ibrahim ibn Ahmad al-‘Ammi 

He lived near to our own time. He took dictation from al- 
Jaliidi, and died after the year fifty [A-H. 350: a.D. 961]. Among his 
books there was Proof of the Prophets, Guardians,2 and Saints, 


206 ‘Tiisi, p. 271, sect. 595, gives this title. in a form different from that of the other 
versions. He has ahwal, meaning “states” or “conditions,” among other things, 
instead of ahdn, here translated as “hatreds.” 

207 The Tonk MS adds ibn Hamdan. 

208 The epithet for ‘Ali is taken from MS 1934, which is probably correct. Fliigel 
gives a different epithet and the Tonk MS has a variation at the end of the title; both 
variations are unimportant. 

20° ‘This probably refers to the Shi‘ imams, who guarded the divine right to rule 
and the special knowledge for interpretation of the law inherited from ‘Ali. 
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Ibn al-Mu‘allim Abii ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn 

al-Nu‘man 

He belongs to our own time. With him there culminates leader- 
ship among his associates of the Imamiyah [sect] of the Shi‘ah, in 
connection with law, theology, and ancient traditions. He was born 
during the year three hundred and thirty-eight [a.p. 949/50]. 
Among his books there are something less than two hundred books, 
large and small, with a well-known and noted catalogue of their 
names, among which there are:?1° 


The Required (Al-Mugtada), about the law; The Supports (Al-Arkan), 
also about the law; The Complete (Al-Kamil); Clarification (Al-Idah); 
Uncovering (Al-Ifdah); Giving Satisfaction (Al-Iqna'); The Unique 
Individual (Al-Fard); Refutation of Ibn “Abbad, concerning the imamate; 
Guidance (Al-Irshad); an epistle to his son, which was not completed; 
Refutation of ‘Af ibn ‘Isa, about the imamate: Refutation of Ibn 
Qutaybah, concerning narrative and what is made clear; Fountains and 
Good Works (Al-‘Uyiin wa-al-Mabasin); Confirming Judicial Decisions 
(Taqrir al-Ahkim). 

Sources of the Law (Usil al-Figh); Refutation of al-Jahiz, regarding 
the excellence of the Mu'tazilah; Refutation of [ Ja‘far] Ibn Harb, about 
the imamate; Refutation of Ibn al-Ikhshid; The Improvement (Making 
Beneficial) of the Light (Taslih al-Niir); about the judicial decisions of the 
public (ahl al-jumlah); The Explanation, with a refutation of Qutrub 
concerning exegesis of the glorious Qur'an! Refutation of Abi ‘Ali al- 
Jubba’i, concerning exegesis of the Qur’an; Sayings (Al-Qalat); Chief 
Questions and Noblest Arguments (R.u’iis al-Masa’il wa-Atraf al-Dala’il) ; 
Making Easy (Al-Tamhid), about the exegesis of the glorious Qur’in; 
The Conquering (Al-Intisar): Examining (Al-Istibsar). 


A Varied Group of the Shi‘ah Whose Schools of Thought Are Not 
Known 
Abii Talib ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Ahmad ibn Ya‘qib al-Anbari 
He lived at Wa4sit and it is said that he was a Shii of the Nawi- 
styah [sect].241_ Bibash ibn al-Hasan, [surnamed] Abii al-Qasim, 
210 ‘The list of books which follows is only given in the Tonk MS, which is so 
difficult to’ read that the titles may not be given with entire accuracy. 
211 Tijsi, p. 186, sect. 400, gives al-Nawiisiyah; Shahrastani (Haarbriicker), 
Part I, p. 190, has al-Nawisiyah} MS 1934 and Fliigel give al-Baibishiyah; and the 
"Tonk MS has al-Baniishiyah. 
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told me that he wrote one hundred and forty books and epistles, 
among which there were: 


The Explanation, concerning the true state of man; The Clear, about 
knowledge of religion; The Imamate. 


Al-Ja‘fari 

He was related to the doctrines*” of Ja‘far al-Sadiq, with whom 
may Allah be well pleased. His name was “Abd al-Rahman ibn 
Muhammad and with him there was associated the group known as 
the Ja‘fariyah. Among his books there were: 


The Imamate; Virtues. 


12 “Doctrines” (madhahib) is taken from the ‘Tonk and 1934 MSS. Fliigel gives 
the singular form, madhab. 


The Sixth Part 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the scholars among the ancients 
and moderns who composed books, with the names of the books which 
they composed, The composition of Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Nadim, 
known as Abii al-Faraj ibn Abi Ya‘qub al-Warrag.1 


In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


The Sixth Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihrist, in eight sections, with accounts of the scholars and 
the books which they composed—accounts of the jurists. 


The First Section 


with accounts of the adherents of Malik and the names of the books which 
they composed. 


Account of Malik 

Malik ibn Anas ibn Abi ‘Amir was from Himyar, but counted 
as one of the Bani Taym ibn Murrah, a branch of the Quraysh, 
who cared for him for three years.? He was very light in color, to 
the extent of blondness, tall, large-headed, and bald. He wore fine 
‘Adan (Aden) clothes, shaved his moustache close, and did not dye 
his white hair. 


1 Under this heading, on the left side of the page, there is written, ‘An imitation 
of the handwriting of the author, His servant, Muhammad ibn Ishaq.” For the signifi- 
cance of this inscription, see the account of the Béatty MS in the Introduction. On 
the right side, lower down, is written “Chapter on the Jurists in the Book Al-Fihrist.” 

2 For the great Himyar Tribe of South Arabia, see “Himyar,” Enc. Islam, Ul, 310. 
For the Bani Taym, see Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 33 bottom. 
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He went to the mosque, attended prayers, visited the sick, and 
adininistered justice, Later, however, he stopped [fattcnding] 
sessious at the mosque and prayed in his own home. He also gave 
up following funerals, for which he was blamed, but he said not 
everyone could give his excuse.* 

Accusation was maliciously brought against him to Ja‘far ibn 
Snlayinin, the governor of al-Madinah, who was told, “He does 
not consider your appointment to be valid.” So he [the governor] 
summoned him, stripped him, and beat him with whips. Then 
they stretched him until his shoulder was dislocated, seriously 
injuring him. But after that he continued to hold a high and 
exalted position, as though the blows were an adornment to hit. 

He was one of the rigliteous servants of Allah, the legal authority 
of al~Hijaz, and during his time its intellectual leader. He died 
during the year one hundred and seventy-nine [a.p. 795/96], when 
he was eighty-five years old. He was buried in the Baqi’.® Among 
itis books there were: 

The Level Path (Al-Muwatt#): his epistle to al-Rashid, which was 
quoted by Abii Bakr ibn “Abd al-'Aziz, who was a descendant of ‘Umar 
ib al-Khactib, with whom may Allah be well pleased. 


The Adherents of Malik Who Learned from Him and Quoted Him® 
Al-Qa‘nabi 

His naine was ‘Abd Allah ibn Muslimah ibn Qa‘nab al-Hirithi, 
and he was surnanied Abii ‘Abd al-Rahman. He quoted Malik 
in connection with his sources of the law and [the book] The Level 
Path (Al-Muwata’).’ He died during the year two hundred and 
twenty-one [A.D, 836], and was a reliable and rightcous man. 


5 'This probably means that when he grew too old to follow funerals, he said 
that not everybody had the excuse that he had, referring to old age, 

4 These may have been rawhide scourges or rods of bamboo or some similar 
material, See also “Malik ibn Anas,” Exc. Estam, Il, 206. 

* "This was Baqi al-Ghargad, the cemetery of 'al-Madinah. See Yaqiit, Geog.,1, 703. 

§ In this title the word ashab is translated as “adherents,” as some of the men men- 
tioned were probably not pupils of Malik, but persons who supported his legal system. 
Accounts of Malik can be found in Khailikin, Il, 54s; N lawawi, Tahdhib al-Asma’ 
p. 530; “Malik B, Anas” Enc. Islam, Ul, 205-2009; and also in books on Muslim law. 

? As the system of medieval education did not encourage new ideas, mast of the 
scholars quoted the great masters, writing commentaries about their works, rather 
than initiating new opinions of their own. 
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‘Abd Allah ibu Wahb 
He quoted from the books and ordinances of Malik, mcluding his 
The Level Path (Al-Muwaftta’), and was upright aud reliable. 


Ma‘ ibn ‘Ts al-Quzzaz 
He was one of the most respected of the adherents of Malik, under 
whom he studied and whose books and compositions he quoted. 


D@ iid ibn Abi Dhanbar and His Son, Sa‘id 
They both quoted Malik, Da’ iid being a reliable authority. 


Abii Bakr [ibn “Abd Allah] and Isma‘il, the Sous of Abi: Uways 
Mughirah ibn “Abd al-Rahmiain al-Harsi 


‘Abd al-Malik ibn ‘Abd al-“Aziz ibn “Abd Allah ibn Abi Salamah 

He was called al-Majashiin. Sukaynah, the daughter of al-Hnsayn, 
for both of whom [father and daughter} may there be peace, nick 
named Abii Salamah with this name, al-mdjashiin, which is a dye 
used at al-Madinah. Being one of the miost respected followers of 
Miilik, he wrote books about the law. Among them he compiled 
a large book, which included ——~ ~ 


‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam al-Misri 
He quoted Malik in his book, The Sunnah, about the law. 


‘Abd al-Raliuman ibn al-Qasim 
He was an Egyptian who quoted. Malik, learning from him. 


Ashhah ibn. ‘Abd al-‘ Aziz 
He was an Egyptian, who quoted Malik. 


Al-Layth ibn Sa‘d 

He was one of the followers of Malik and a member of his school 
[of law], but he later had opinions of his own. He corresponded 
with Malik, asking him questions. His books about [the method of] 
personal opinion were: 


History; Questions, about the law. 
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Ibn al-~Mu‘adhdhal 

He was ‘Abd al-Samad ibn Ghaylan al-Misri.® He studied under 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Majashiin, whereas Ismail ibn Ishaq al-Qadi learned 
from Ibn al-Mu‘adhdhal. Ibn al-Mu‘adhdhal also studied with 
“Abd al-~-Rahman ibn al-Qasim and ‘Abd Allah ibn Wahb. Ibn al- 
Mu‘adhdhal died , His books weres ———. 





Ishaq ibn Hammad, Abi Isma‘ill 
He died during the year two hundred and seventy-five [a.v. 
888/80]. 


Account of Isma‘il ibn Ishaq al-Qadi and His Son 

They both followed the code of Malik. Isma‘ll ibn Ishaq ibn 
Isma‘il ibn Hammad ibn Zayd ibn Dirham, surnamed ———~, 
was the person who explained the legal system of Malik, causing it 
to become widespread. He argued about it, writing books and 
calling people’s attention to it, making them enthusiastic about it. 

He was virtuous, a legal authority endowed with superior quali- 
ties, and a judge. Ismi‘il ibn Ishaq died during the year two hundred 
and cighty-two [a.p. 895/96], Wednesday night, the seventh before 
the end of Dhi al-Hijjah [last Muslim month]. Among his books 
there were: 
Judicial Decisions of the Qur'an, a large book; Terrors of the Resurrec- 
tion, about three hundred leaves; Al-Mabsiit (Spread Out, Cheerful); 
Proofs of the Qur'an; Witnesses of (According to) “The Level Path” 
(Al-Muwatta’); Raids; Refutation of Muhammad ibn al-Hasan, which 
he did not finish.® 


Hammad ibn Ishaq 
He was the brother of Ismail [ibn Ishaq], and an authority on the 
law. Among his books there were: 





8 ‘This name is in the Tonk MS, but not in the other texts. The name which 
follows, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Majashiin, is not listed in the Biog, Index, as it evidently is 
in an abbreviated form. It very likely is intended to be the great-grandson of a man 
named al-Majashiins see ‘Abd al-Malik ibn “Abd al-‘Aziz ibn ‘Abd Allah in the 
Biog. Index. Or perhaps it is meant to be the grandson of al-Majashiin. Sce Biog. 
Index, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, and also “‘Malik ibn Anas,” Enc. Islam, III, 208. 

® This must have been Muhammad ibn al~Hasan al-Shaybani, who lived two 
generations earlier than Isma‘il and followed Abi Hanifah rather than Malik. 
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Ibrahim ibn Hammad ibn Ishag 
He was of the stock of his brother, and belonged to the school of 


law of Malik. He was surnamed Abii Ishaq. He died . 
Among his books there were; 





Refutation of al-Shafi‘i; Funerals; The Holy War; Indications of 
Prophccy. 


Muhammad ibn al-Jahm, surnamed Abi Bakr 
He followed the code of Malik, from whom he learned about the 
law. Among his books there were: 


Exposition of the Short Abridgment of [“Abd Allah] ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam; 
Refutation of Muhammad ibn al-Hasan, completing the book of Isma‘il 
ibn Ishaq. | 


Abi Ya‘qib al-Razi 

He was a jurist, appointed to administer the judiciary of al- 
Ahwaz. His [other] compositions are not known, but he did write 
Questions. 


Abd al-Faraj al-Maliki 

He was ‘Umar ibn Muhammad, who belonged to the school [of 
law] of Malik. He lived close to our own time, dying during the 
year three hundred and thirty-one [a.p. 942/43]. He was born in 
the year . Among his books there were: 





The Inclusive, about the law; The Shining, about the sources of the law. 


Ibn Massab 
His name was 





and he wrote marginal notes. 


“Abd al-Hamid ibn Sahl 
He followed the code of Malik, and was a judge and one of the 
associates of Isma‘il ibn Ishaq. Among his books there were: 


Compilation of the Ordinances; the large Abridgment of the Law; 
the small Abridgment. 
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Al-Abhari 

THe was Abii Bakr Muhammad ibn “Abd Allah ibn Muhainmad 
ibn $alib al-Abhari. He was born at Abhar in the region of al-Jabal, 
during the year two hundred and seventy~cight [a.p. 891/92]. He 
died on Saturday, the fifth of Shawwal [tenth Muslim month], 
during the year three lumdred and seventy-five [a.p. 985/86]. 
Among his books there were: 
The Small Exposition of the Book of [Abd Allah] ibn “Abd al-Hakam 
[al-Misti}]; The Large Exposition of the Book of Ton “Abd al-Hakam;¥ 
Refutation of al-Muzani, concerning thirty questions about ———~ of 
al-Madinah; the delightful book about Sources of the Law; The 
Superiority of al-Madineh over Makkah. 


Ghnulim al-Abhari 
He was Abii Ja‘far ibn. Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Abhari, 
Ghulim Abii Bakr. He died ———-.. Among his books there were: 


Questions of Disagreement; Refutation of Ibn ‘Ulayyah, seventy questious 
which he did not complete, about the questions of al-Muzani. 


Al-Qayrawini 

He is ‘Abd Allah ibn Abi Zayd al-Qayrawai, who follows tlie 
code of Malik and is oue of the most excellent men of our time. 
Among his books there are: 
The Derived Classifications a book which he has called The Abridgment, 
embracing nearly fifty thousand questions; Rare Forms iu the Law. 


© This was Abii [brahim al-~AMuzani, an Egyptian jurist who was a follower of 
al-Shaf't rather than Malik. 


Abii Hanifah 


In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 
The Second Section of the Sixth Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of the 
books which they composed; accounts of Abii Panifah and his ‘Iraqi 
adherents, adherents of |the method of | personal opinions 


The name of Abii Hanifah was al-Nu‘man ibn Thabit ibn Ziti. 
He was a silk worker at al-Kiifah, Zag was one of the protégés of 

Taym Allah ibn Tha‘labah from Kabul, Ic is also said that hie was a 
protégé of the Banii Qafal.” He was onc of the second generation 
who had met a number of the Companions? He was a pious and 
ascetic person, as was also his son Hammad [ibn al-Nu‘man]. Among 
his sons there was Hainmdd, surnamed Abé Ismail, who died at 
al-Kiifah. The sons of Hammad were Abi Hayyan, Isma‘il, 
‘Uthmin, and ‘Umar.4 Isma‘d ibn Hammad adiministered the 
judiciary of al-Basrah for al-Ma’ atin. 


1 In MS 1934, the name Abii Hanifah is placed on a page by itself preceding the 
title of the section. For the legal code of this authoriry, see “Abii Hanita,” Ene. 
Islam, 1, 903 Schacht, Origins of Muhanimadan Jurisprudence, p, 2947 Khaddiri, Law in 
the Middle East, p. 38; Khaldiin, Mugaddimnah (Rosenthal, 1, 6; Wafa’, ALfawdahir 
al-Mudiyah, and the jurist’s own famous book, AF-Figr al-Akhar. For the followers of 
Ab& Hanifah, sec Mahmasgini, Falsafat, p. ar. 

2 For Taym Allah, see Qutaybah, Ma‘arifi p. 48, and “Tatmallah,” Enc. Islam, 
IV, 623. For Kabul, see Yaqiit, Geog., IV, 220. “fhe Banit Qafal was probably 2 
local tribe, 

* Al-fabitn were the “second generation,” coming after al-Sababah, Mubammad’s 
Companions, who followed bim from Makkah to al-Madinah. 

4 Ignd'il is the only one of Hamsuid’s sons listed in the Biog. Index. 
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A poet, whom I believe was Musawir al-Warraq, in praising 
Abu Hanifah said: 


If some day people measure us by rare legal interpretations, 
We shall give them as a true standard the legacy of the system of 
Abii Hanifah. 


If a jurist hears of it, he remembers it, 
Setting it in ink in his own manuscript. 


One of the authorities on the Hadith, ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Mubarak, 
said: 


There adorned the land and those in it the Imam of the Muslims, Abii 
Hanifah, 
With his Hadith and his legal knowledge of the Hadith, like the verses of 

the Psalms in the Scripture. 

Among the Easterners and Westerners and at al-Kiifah there is none 
equal to him. 

I saw that those finding fault with him werc foolish, opposed to the 
truth and weak in argument. 


Abii Hanifah died during the year one hundred and fifty [a.p. 
767| at the age of seventy. He was buried in the Cemetery of the 
Khayzuran, on the East Bank in ‘Askar al-Mahdi.* Al-Hasan ibn 
‘Umarah prayed for him [at his funeral]. 


Ibn Abi Khaythamah quoted this [preceding paragraph] from 
Sulayman ibn Abi Shaykh. Among his [Abi Hanifah’s] books 
there were: 


The Greatest Book of the Law; his epistle to al-Busti; The Learner and 
the Taught, which was quoted by Mugatil; Refutation of the Qadariyah.’ 


Learning was his ingathering, land and sea, east and west, far and 
near. May Allah be well pleased with him. 


5 On the margins of MS 1934 there are a‘number of corrcctions, in addition to a 
lengthy note which is not part of the original text. 

6 This quarter of Baghdad called ‘Askar al-Mahdi is better known as al-Rusafah. 
The cemetery was in East Baghdad. See Le Strange, Baghdad, pp. 42, 189, 191, and 
Coke, Baghdad, p. 41. Ibn Abi Khaythamah in the sentence which follows was 
probably Ahmad ibn Zuhayr. 

? The Tonk MS, which omits several titles, adds “Al-Irja’, (‘Postponing’), which 
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was refuted by al-Bardha'‘i. 
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Hammad ibn Abi Sulayman 
He was a protégé of Ibrahim ibn Abi Miisa al-Ash‘ari and a judge 
from whom Abi Hanifah learned the law and the Hadith. He 
died during the year one hundred and twenty [a.p. 738]. 


Account of Rabi‘ah al-Ra’i 

He was Rabi‘ah ibn Abi ‘Abd al-Rahman, the name of Abii 
“Abd al-Rahmaan being Fartkh. He was one of the protégés of 
the family of al-Munkadir of the Taym Tribe,® and was surnamed 
Abi ‘Uthman. He was a master of literary style and an orator. 
When he engaged in conversation, one [the listener] became wearied 
and bored. It is said that one day while he was speaking an Arabian 
was with him. Rabi‘ah asked him, “What does muddle-brained 
mean?” The Arabian replied, “What you are like today.”!° 

He died during the year one hundred and thirty-six [a.p. 753/54] 
at al-Anbar, in the Hashimi city, which Abi al-‘Abbas [al-Saffah] 
built. Although he learned from Abii Hanifah, he died before 
him. We do not know of anything which he wrote. May Allah 
be merciful to him and pardon him." 


Zufar 

He was Abi al-Hudhayl Zufar ibn al-Hudhayl ibn Qays of the 
Bani ‘Anbar.® He died at al-Basrah during the year one hundred and 
fifty-eight [a.p. 774/75], outliving Abii Hanifah. He studied the 
law, and [the method of] personal opinion won his support. His 
father, al-Hudhayl, administered Isbahan. Among his books there 
were; : 





® The Tonk MS has al-ra’y instead of al-figr. 
® See Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, pp. 33 bottom, 34 top. 

10 “Arabian” probably refers to a tribesman, Fliigel misplaces the word. At the 
end of the sentence, the Tonk MS has, ““What I am like today.” 

11 Al-Saffah made al-Anbar his capital between A.D. 750 and 754, before Baghdad 
was built; see Yagiit, Geog., I, 367-68. 

12 Only the Fliigel edition includes this sentence. 

18 A branch of the Taym} see Durayd, Geneal., p. 124 top. 
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Ibn Abi Layla 

He was Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Rahm&an ibn Abi Layla, the 
name of Abi Layla being Bashshar.4 He was a descendant of 
Uhayhah ibn al-Julah, but it is said that his lineage was unsound. 
“Abd Allah ibn Shubramah said, in lampooning him: 


How can they expect you to give a judicial decision 
When you are not sure of judgment about yourself? 
You suppose that you are descended from Ibn al-Julah, 
But far removed is your claim from your origin. 


He administered justice for the Banii Umayyah and descendants 
of al-‘Abbas [Umayyads and “Abbasids]. Even before the time of 
Abii Hanifah he gave legal interpretations (fatwds) according to 
[the method of] personal opinion. He died during the year one 
hundred and forty-eight [A.D, 765/66], while he was administering 
the judiciary for Abt Ja‘far [al-Mansiir]. Among his books there 
was Ordinances. 


Account of Abu Yisuf 

His name was Ya‘qub ibn Ibrahim ibn Habib ibn Sa‘d ibn 
Habtah, Sa‘d being a sayyid of the Bani Habtah.® Abi Yisuf 
quoted al-A‘mash and Hishdm ibn ‘Urwah. He was a memorizer 
of the Hadith,!® and later became attached to Abii Hanifah, [the 
method of the] personal opinion winning him over. He administered 
the judiciary of Baghdad, continuing to do so until he died, during 
the year one hundred and eighty-two [a.p. 798/99], during the 
caliphate of al-Rashid. 

He had a son named Yiasuf ibn Abi Yusuf who was a judge during 
his father’s lifetime. He died after him, during the year one hundred 
and ninety-two [a.p. 807/808]. 


144 MS 1934 and the Tonk MS have Bashshir, whereas Fliigel and Qutaybah, 
Ma‘arif, p. 248, give Yassir. Khallikan, II, 84, expresses doubt about the name, which 
is omitted in the Biog. Index. 

16 A sayyid is used cither for a chief or for a descendant of the Prophet. The tribal 
name Habtah cannot be identified and may not be properly written. 

16 In order to supplement the verses of the Qur’an for a knowledge of the law, 
theology, and ritual, it was necessary to use the Hadith, which contains the sayings 
and precedents of the Prophet. Thus a scholar could earn a living by memorizing 
the Hadith, in order to teach it and offer it for reference. 
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The books of Abii Ytisuf about the sources and sayings:?” 


Prayer; The Poor Tax; Fasts; Shares of Inheritance; Sellers (Buyers): 
Ordinances; Trusteeship; Wills; The Hunt and Sacrificial Victims; 
Forcing and Abstinence.1® 


Abii Yiisuf gave dictation which was quoted by Bishr ibn al-Walid 
al-Qadi, comprising thirty-six books from the material derived 
from Abt Yusuf. 


Disputes about Land Boundaries: Refutation of Malik ibn Anas; his 
epistle about the land tax, to al-Rashid; Collections, which he composed 
for Yahya ibn Khalid and which included forty chapters mentioning men’s 
disagreements and the personal opinion (al-ra’y) which he held. 


Among Those who Quoted Abii Yisuf 
Mu‘alla ibn Mansur al-Rizi, surnamed Abi Yu‘ala 

He quoted his [Abt Yisuf’s] jurisprudence, sources [of the law], 
and books. He died at Baghdad during the year two hundred and 
eleven [a.p. 826/27]. 


Bishr ibn al-Walid 

He was Abi al-Walid Bishr ibn al-Walid al-Kindi, one of the 
important upholders of [the method of] personal opinion. He was 
advanced in age, of sure lineage, and self-restrained. He administered 
the judiciary for al-Ma’min. Abi Khilid al-Muhallabi’® related; 


Umar ibn ‘Isa al-Anisi, the judge, said to us, “One day, when we were 
at the court of al-Ma’miin, there passed by us Ibrahim ibn Ghiyath, whose 
intimacy al-Ma’miin had purchased, providing him with a judgeship. 
Then Bishr said, “We have seen an adulterous judge, a judge used for 
sodomy, and a judge committing sodomy, but now behold us observing 
a judge who is hired [as a pimp]!’” 


He died . 





17 In this sentence the word al-usul (“sources”) probably refers to the Qur’dn and 
the Hadith, while al-amali (“sayings”) refers to notes and commentaries dictated by 
leading jurists. 

18 This probably refers to sexual intercourse, and abstinence during menstruation, 
after divorce, and during the daytime in the month of Ramadan, 

19 See Yazid ibn Muhammad al-Muhallabi in the Biog. Index. 
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Muhammad rbn, al-Hasan?® 

He was surnamed Abii ‘Abd Allah and was a protégé of the Bani 
Shayban.” He was born at Wasit and brought np at al-Knfah. He 
studied the Hadith, hearing [the lectures of | Mis‘ar ibn Kidim, 
Malik ibn Mas‘tid, “Umar ibn Dharr, al-Awzd‘t and al-Thawri. He 
attended the sessions (classes) of Ahi Hanifah, learnin g from. him 
and being won over by [the method of] personal opinion. Then 
he moved to Baghdad, where he lived, and [pupils] heard about the 
Hadith from him and from him also learned. about [the method of] 
personal opinion. 

He moved to al-Ragqah, where al-Rashid appointed him to 
administer the judiciary, [but soon] dismissed him. When, however, 
al-Rashid went to Khurdsan, he accompanied hin. He died at 
al~-Rayy during the year one hundred and eighty-nine [a.p. 804/805], 
which was the year in which al-Kis@ii died. He was fifty-eight 
years old. 

He lived at Bab al-Shim on Darb Abi Hanifah, attending his 
classes and. reading his books to him. Al-Rawandi, who wrote the 
book The Government, was his ncighbor on the same street. He 
used to gather together the Rawandiyah, sons of the government, 


20 ‘The Tonk MS inserts, “May Allah have compassion for lim,” 

*! For this tribe, see Durayd, Geneal., p. 210. 

38 Bab al-Sham was cither the Syrian Gate of the Round City, or else a suburb 
west of Baghdid: sec Le Strange, Baghdad, pp. 17, 203, and map following p. 14. 
Darb Abi Hanifah (“the Street of Abii Hanifah’) probably means rhe strcet on 
which Abii Hanifeh lived and which may have been known by his name. In the 
Arabic “attending lis classes” ts literally “sitting m his midst.” Probably Muhammad 
and other pupils used to take notes, so as to help their teacher incorporate them into 
books. On the other hand this reference may mean that Muhammad served as 2 
personal secretary for Abii Hanifah. 

& For the book The Gorcrnment, sec Chap. Hl, sect, 1, near 1.203. The Rawandiyah 
were 600 tribesmen frortt Khurasin, who in a.p. 758/59 went to al—Triq, declaring 
al-Mansiir to be divine. See Jabari, Annales, Part HI, p. 129; Hitti, Arabs, p. 2903 
Browne, Literary History of Persia, 1, 415-16; cf Mas‘tidi, VI, 26, $4, 58. Evidently 
some of the Riwandiyah settled in Baghdad. ‘Sons of the government” is given 
as abna’ al-dawiah, both by Fliigel and MS 1934. The word abn@’ may be badly 
copied, meant for a form of abina (“he made cicar”) signifying that al-Rawandi 
explained his book The Government. Both Muhammad and the Rawandiyah met 
for classes in the local mosque and, as the tribesmen were Shit extremists and 
Muhammad ibn al-Hasan was orthodox, they took delight in upsetting his lessons, 
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and he [al-Rawandi] also planned that on the day when Muhammad 
had his class he should come to sit in the mosque and to read it [the 
book The Government] to them, Then if one of the pupils of 
Muhammad read from his books, they [the Raiwandiyah| shouted, 
silencing him. Muhammad, therefore, stopped mecting at that 
mosque and went to the Mu‘allaq Mosque, which is at Bab Darb 
Asad, where it approaches the Sabat Riimi.™ Rim? was a tran- 
scriber. It was there, therefore, that the books were read to him. 

The books of Muhammad about the sources [of the law] were:™ 
Prayer; The Poor Tax; Rites of the Pilgrimage; Rare Forms of 
(Unusual Anecdotes about) Prayer; Marriage; Divorce; Emancipation 
and Mothers of Children; Surrender and Sales; the large book, Selling 
on Commission (Al-Mudirabah); the small book, Sclling on Commis- 
sion; the large book, Wages (Rentals); the small book, Wages (Rentals) ; 
Money Changing; Mortgage; The Option to Purchase or Pro-empt 
Adjoining Property (Al-Shuf‘ah); Menstruation; the large book, 
Plantations; the small book, Plantations;*® Consultation, that is partmer- 
ship; Trusteeshi P: Loaning (Borrowing). 

Trusteeship; Transfer of a Debt; Security; Conditions; Claim and 
Proofs; Stratagcms; large book, The Licensed (Permitted); small book, 
The Licensed; Division [of property in a will]; Ransora (Blood Money); 
Violating Agreements of al-Mudabbir and al-Mukatib;?? Relationship 
{Al-Wall’}; Nonalcoholic Drink; Stealing and Highway Robbery; 
The Hime and the Sacrificial Victims; Eruancipation in Hlness; Selling 


#4 Bab Darb Asad was very likely the gateway of a strect inthe bazaar, which 
was locked at night to keep our thieves. Saba, Riuni (“Alley of Romi’) was 
perhaps the passage leading to where al-Riimi lived, As there were no textbooks 
and writing material was scarce, a scholar ike Muhamunad ibn al-Hasan would often 
dictate to his pupils, largely from memory. They would make their own textbooks 
by taking dictation. Thea they would read back to their master what they had 
written and, if it was correct, he would have a scribe rewrite the material in the 
form of a composed book. Rimi was very likely employed to form a book front 
the notes of the pupils. 

% Compare with the list 1 Brockelmann, Geschichte, Supplement, 1, 289. 

46 Filigel and the Tonk MS have al-kabir (“large”) and al-saghtir (“small’'}, whereas 
MS 1934 has al-kabirah and al-saghirah. ‘The first fortus would refer to the sizes of 
the books and the second to the sizes of the plantations. 

8? Khiyanat is “violating agreements.” MS 1934 does not have consonant signs, 
Fliigel gives finaydt (“iniquities”). Al-mudabbir is one who makes a declaration of 
freedom for a slave, effective at the time of the master's death, Al-mukdtib is a slave 
who ransoms himself. 
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on Credit and Debt;?8 Denial and Testimony; Pious Endowments and 
Alms; Oppression (Violation); Houses; The Gift and Alms; Oaths, 
Vows, and Expiations; Wills. 

Calculation of Wills; The Sound; The Hermaphrodite and the 
Impotent (al-Mafgiid);2® Legal Interpretation by Personal Opinion; 
Aversion;®° Approval; The Thing Picked Up (Discovered by Accident, 
The Foundling); The Thing Found and Held in Trust; The Fugitive ;* 
the small Compilation; Sources of the Law; there was also a book by 
Muhammad known as The Pilgrimage, which included many chapters ;*” 
The large Compilation; lectures of Muhammad on the law, which were 
Al-Kaysaniyat;38 Increases; Increases of Increases; Choice; Fortresses 
(Refuges); Peculiarities;3* Refutation of the People of al-Madinah; 
Unusual Anecdotes about Muhammad, a quotation of Ibn Rustam. 


Al-Lu'lu’i | 

He was al-Hasan ibn Ziyad al-Lu’lu’i, surnamed Abii ‘Ali,3* one 
of the pupils of Abii Hanifah, who studied under him and listened to 
him [lecture]. He was a superior man, learned in the doctrines of 
Abii Hanifah in connection with [the method of] personal opinion. 
Yahya ibn Adam said, “I have never seen a jurist greater than al- 
Hasan ibn Ziyad.”’ He died during the year two hundred and four 
[a.D. 819/20]. Al-Tahawi"* said that his books were: 


His quoting of “The Unique” (Al-Mujarrad) of Abi Hanifah;3? The 
Training of a Judge; Peculiarities (Customs); Meaning of the Faith; 
Expenses; The Land Tax; The Ordinances; Wills. 


28 The first word of the title may be al-‘ayan or al-‘ayn, meaning among other 
things “‘selling on credit,” “ready money,” “debt,” “high interest.” The word 
translated “‘debt” 1s al-dayn. 

2° "The Tonk and 1934 MSS give The Sound as a separate title. Fliigel makes it 
part of the title which follows. 

80 This is probably about forcing against the will in marriage. 

31 This title probably refers to a slave. 

32 MS 1934 omits “many chapters.” The ‘Tonk MS places this title and descriptive 
phrase close to the end of the list. 

88 See Hajji Khalifah, V, 268. ‘These were lectures dictated by Muhammad ibn 
al-Hasan to Sulayman ibn Sa‘id al-Kaysani. 

a4 After this title the title of the large book Wages (Rentals) is repeated. 

85 MS 1934 leaves a blank for this surname. 

86 Probably Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Salamah, 

87 As a pupil, he probably took down this book from dictation and issued it as a 
completed book edited by himself. 
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Hilal ibn Yahya 

He was surnamed Abi Bakr and known as Hilal al-Ra’y. He 
upheld the legal: system of the people of al-‘Iraq, and lived at 
al-Basrah, where he died during the year two hundred and forty- 
five [A.D, 859/60]. Among his books there were: 


Pleading (Arraigning) at Court;3* Explanation of the Conditions; 
Ordinances. 


‘Isa ibn Aban 

Abii Misa ‘Isa ibn Aban ibn Sadaqah was a jurist, rapid in making 
decisions. It is said that he drew upon Muhammad ibn al-Hasan [al- 
Shaybani] only to a small extent. It is also said that he did not meet 
with Abii Yiisuf and that the new ideas in connection with which he 
refuted al-Shafi't he took from a book of Sufyan ibn Sahban. ‘Isa 
was a virtuous shaykh. He administered justice for ten years, and 
died during al-Muharram [the first Muslim month] in the year 
two hundred and twenty [a.p. 835]. There prayed for him [at the 
funeral] Qutham ibn Ja‘far ibn Sulayman. 

I have read, written in the handwriting of al-Hijazi: 


‘Isa ibn Aban ibn Sadaqah ibn ‘Addi ibn Mardanshah came from among 
the people of Fasa.3° Sadaqah was responsible for the currency inspection 
and tax collection departments during the days of al-Mansiir, and it was 
he who gave counsel to al-Mansiir, blaming him for the leniency of his 
chamberlains and saying, “Employ men who are tough!” Then al- 
Mansi asked, ““Who may they be?” He replied, “Buy a number from 
al-Yamimah,*° where they bring up foundlings.” So he bought them, 
making them his chamberlains. Among them there was al-Rabi‘ al-Hajib. 
The books of ‘Isa ibn Aban were: 


The Proofs;*1 Information about the One; The Compilation; Confirma- 
tion of Analogy; Legal Interpretation by Personal Opinion. 


38 The texts give al-muhdfirah, but the word is almost certainly meant for al- 
muhddarah, which means pleading or arraigning at court. 

89 For this town in Persia, see Yaqiit, Geog., III, 891, 

40 The well-known region of eastern Arabia. 

41 Fliigel gives the singular form. 
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Sufyan ibn Sahban 
He was one of the upholders of [the method of] personal opinion, 


a jurist, and a theologian of the Murji’ah. Among his books there 
were: 





Qadid ibn Ja‘far 

He was a jurist and one of the upholders of [the method of] 
personal opinion. He learned from Abii Hanifah and was also a 
Murji’i. I have never seen any books of his about the law, but [his 
books] on theology were: 





Ibn Sami‘ah 

He was Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Sama‘ah al-Tamimi. 
He learned from Muhammad ibn al-Hasan and was a jurist, with 
written books and [material about] sources of the law. He died 
during the year two hundred and thirty-three [a.p. 847/48], having 
administered the judiciary on the West Side of Baghdad. Among 
his books there were 


The Training of a Judge; Documents and Judicial Records. 


He also quoted the books of Muhammad ibn al-Hasan, which we 
have already mentioned. 


Al-Jizajani 

He was Abi Sulaymin al-Jiizajani, who learned from Muhammad 
ibn al-Hasan [al-Shaybani]. He was pious and devout, an authority 
on the law and the Hadith. He lived on Darb Asad and studied the 
books of Muhammad with him. 

I read written in the handwriting of al-Hijazi: 


At the time of the rebellion against al-Amin,* he [al-Jiizajani] saw a man 
who passed by rapidly, while a man waving (showing) his sword was 
running after him, shouting “Seize him!” So they held the fugitive for 
the pursuer, who overtook him and killed him.“* Then Abi Sulayman 
said to them, “Do you know the men?” They replied, “We don’t know 


42 This was when the army of al-Ma’miin attacked al-Amin, A.D. 815. 
48 Literally, “they took for him he who hastened by and the other overtook 
him and killed him.” 
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either of them.” So he [al-Jiizajani] said, ‘Do you seize a man in order to 
let him be killed?’”” Then he swore that he would not live with them and 
moved to Taqat al-“Akki,“4 where Ibn al-Balkhi heard his books [read 
or dictated]. By the time that the rebellion became quiet, he was estab- 
lished in the quarter. But he went [back] to Darb Asad and bought a 
house saying, “Today I have become a Baghdadi, for a man who has not 
lived in a city and acquired a house is not one of its people.” Then he said, 
“Ali ibn Abi Talib, may Allah be well pleased with him,* was a native 
of al-Kiifah, and “Abd Allah ibn ‘Abbas of Ti if, because they acquired 
houses in those places.” 


Abi Sulayman lived in this quarter until he died, during the 
year There was nothing which he composed, but he 
transmitted the books of Muhammad ibn al-Hasan.*® 





‘Ali al-RAzi 

He was surnamed. He upheld the legal system of the 
people of al-‘Traq, being one of their learned men. Among his 
books there were: 





The large book, Questions; the small book, Questions; The Compilation. 


Al-Khassaf 

His name was Ahmad ibn “Umar ibn Muhayr al-Shaybani 
al-Khassaf, surnamed Abii Bakr. He was a jurist and an expert for 
division and calculation [of inheritance], and acquainted with the 
legal systems of his associates. He held a high position under 
al-Muhtadi, so that the people said that he would revive the regime 
of Ibn Abi Duwad.*” 

He was chief of the sect of the Jahmiyah and it was also al- 
Khassaf who wrote a book about the land tax for al-Muhtadi. 


“4 The first arcade built in Baghdad, north of the Round City; see Le Strange, 
Baghdad, p. 130; Yaqit, Geog., III, 489. The name which follows, Ibn al-Balkhi, 
cannot be identified. 

46 This pious epithet only appears in the Fliigel edition. 

46 Asa pupil he probably took down from dictation or else transcribed the books 
of his teacher, The text does not indicate when the quotation from al-Hijazi ends. 

47 He was the judge who persuaded the Caliph al-Ma'miin to enforce acceptance 
of the dogma that the Qur’dn was created; see Hitti, Arabs, p. 429. 
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When al-Muhtadi was assassinated, [the home of] al-Khassaf was 
pillaged and it is recorded that some of his books disappeared.** 

Among his books there was one which he wrote about rites of the 
pilgrimage which was not given out to the public. He died during 
the year . Among his books there were: 





Stratagems;*® Wills; Iarge book, Conditions; small book, Conditions; 
Presenting a Wet Nurse (al-Rida’) (or the Suckling [al-Radda‘]); Docu- 
ments and Judicial Records; The ‘Training of the Judge; The Land Tax, 
for al-Muhtadt; Expenditures; Acknowledgment of Inheritors by 
Mutual Agreement; Al-‘Asir,5° Its Legal Determinations and Calcula- 
tions; Expenditures for Close Relations; Judicial Decisions Related to 
Pious Endowments; Measurement of the Ka‘bah, the Mosque, and the 
Tomb." 


Ibn al-Thalji 

He was Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Shuji‘ al-Thalji, a man 
outstanding among his contemporary associates, He was a jurist, 
pious and loyal to his convictions, and it was he who analyzed the 
legal system of Abii Hanifah, arguing on his behalf and showing his 
pretexts, while supporting him with the Hadith and making him 
loved in men’s hearts. He was, moreover, one of those who based 
[judicial decisions] on the Qur’an, although he upheld the doctrine 
of the People of Justice and Oneness [the Mu‘tazilah]. 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: I have read written 
in the handwriting of al-Hijazi:5 
Muhammad ibn Shuja* said, “Ishaq ibn Ibrahim al-Mus‘abi, a friend of 
mine, related to me [as follows]: “The Commander of the Faithful 
summoned me and said to me, “Choose for me among the jurists a man 
who has written about the Hadith, using it for judicial decisions with 


48 Al~-Muhtadi was assassinated a.p. 870, when Samarra was plundered by the 
Turkish guards. ‘ 

49 Al-hiyal (“stratagems”) is probably correct. It refers to illegal methods or 
frauds. 

50 This word probably refers to the juice pressed from grapes which was used for 
distilling and also for making a kind of molasses called dibs, 

6 The Ka‘bah was the shrine at Makkah, while “the Mosque and the Tomb” 
evidently refers to the mosque where the Prophet was buried at al-Madinah. 

88 The 1934 and Tonk MSS give a different name, which cannot be identified, so 
that Fliigel may be correct in giving al-Hijazi. 
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personal opinion (al-ra’y). He must be tall of stature, of pleasant disposi- 
tion, originating from Khurasan, and reared in our regime, so that he 
may serve as advocate for our tule, until I bestow on him a judgeship.” 

“He [Ishaq] continued, I said, “I know of no one answering this 
description other than Muhammad ibn Shuja’, so shall I confer with him 
about the matter?”” He [the Caliph] said, “Do so and, if he consents, 
bring him to me.” [When Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Shuja‘ 
was brought to the audience, it was said to him] “Tt is yours, oh, Abii ‘Abd 
Allah.”58 Then I [Muhammad ibn Shuja‘] replied, “Oh, Emir, I have no 
need for this, for a judgeship is advantageous for three reasons only: for 
a person to gain wealth, or honor, or fame. As for me, my wealth is 
plentiful, for I am rich, Even if the Emir should offer me money to 
distribute,®* and even if I needed something from him, I would not accept 
it. As for fame, there has already come to me enough of it from the 
scholars and jurists !”"’”’ 

He died during the year two hundred and fifty-seven, or some say 
six [A.D. 869/70], on Tuesday the tenth of Dhi al-Hijjah [last 
Muslim month]. Abt “Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Tahir prayed for 
him [at the funeral] in the house of Tahirah,® the daughter of “Abd 
Allah ibn Tahir. He was buried in the house in which he had lived. 
Among his books there were: 


The large book, Confirmation of the Traces (al-Athar); Rare Forms 
(Unusual Anecdotes); Selling on Commission (Al-Mudarabah). 


Qutaybah ibn Ziyad al-Qadi 

He was one of the great authorities of his time for the legal 
systems of the people of al-Iraq, being skillful in connection with 
statements and conditions. It was he who wrote the authorization 


88 The Arabic does not include the words in brackets, but this seems to give the 
meaning of the passage. As a follower of Abii Hanifah, Muhammad ibn Shuja‘ 
accepted the doctrine of personal opinion. He also based his legal judgments on the 
Qur’inic legal passages and the Hadith, even though as a Mu‘tazili he believed that 
the Qur’in was created. 

84 At the beginning of this passage the 1934 and Tonk MSS omit “judgeship,” 
which is included by Fliigel. The word translated “distribute” 1s in the manuscripts 
but garbled by Fliigel. 

55 Muhammad ibn Tahir was probably the great-grandson of Tahir ibn al-Husayn, 
founder of the autonomous dynasty in Khurisin, and ‘Tahirah was probably his 
aunt? she is not listed in the Biog. Index. As Muhammad ibn Shuja‘ came from 
Khurisan, it was appropriate for these members of the family of Tahir to help with 
the funeral. 
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for the pious foundation which Ahmad ibn al-Junayd established, 
giving him a share in the foundation. Among his books there were: 
The Conditions, which I saw in its completed form; Documents and 
Judicial Records, Compacts and Covenants, a large book. 


Al-Tahawi 

He was Abii Ja‘far Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Salamah ibn 
Salimah ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Azdi al-Tahawi, from one of the 
villages of Egypt called Taha.5* He reached the age of cighty, but 
his beard was'more black than white. He was a jurist employing the 
legal systems of the people of al-Traq. During his time he was 
unique for his learning and asceticism.’ It is said that he worked 
over a book for Ahmad ibn Tiiliin about the marriage of the lawfully 
owned, in which he made lawful for him marriage of slaves, but 
Allah knows the truth about it. He died during the year three 
hundred and twenty-two [a.D. 934]. Among his books there were: 
Disagreements among the Jurists—it was a large book, which he did not 
finish, but he did produce nearly eighty chapters arranged systematically, 
like books on relationship (al-wala’), so that it is not necessary for us to 
mention them. In addition to this there were among his books: the 
large book about Conditions: the small book about Conditions; The 
Small Abridgment; The Large Abridgment; Commentary on the 
“Large Compilation” of Muhammad;5* Commentary on the “Small 
Compilation”; Documents and Judicial Records; ‘Wills; Shares of 
Inheritance; Explanation of the Confusion in the Hadith of the Apostle 
of Allah, May Allah Bless Him and Give Him Peace, about one thousand 
leaves [in length]; Refutation of the Book “The Untrustworthy,” 
against al-Karabisi;5® Judicial Decisions of the Qur’an; Explanation of 
the Meaning of Traces (al-Athar); The Dogma; a small book, Adjust~ 
ment between Our Young and Our More Experienced, 


‘Ali ibn Misa al-Qummi 

He was one of the famous ‘Iraqi jurists and excellent scholars who 
were authors. He was surnamed Abii al-Hasan. He dealt with the 
books of al-Shafi'i, refuting them. Among his books there were: 


66 For this town and his true birthplace, see Yaqiit, Geog., III, 516. 

87 The Tonk MS adds “‘and as an authority for the law and the Hadith.” 

58 This was almost certainly Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-Shaybani. 

88 The translation follows the Tonk and 1934 MSS, as Fliigel gives Refutation as 
one title the The Untrustworthy as a separate following title. For this book, see Chap. 
V, sect. 3, near n. 21. 
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A large book, Judicial Decisions of the Qur’an; Some Matters on Which 
al-Shafi'i Disagreed with the People of al-‘Irig, concerning the Judicial 


Decisions of the Qur'an; Confirmation of Analogy, Legal Interpretation, 
and Knowledge of the One [Allah].®° 


Abt Hazim al-Qadi 

He was “Abd al-Hamid ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, a man of great ability, 
who derived his learning from the shaykhs of al-Basrah. He 
administered the judiciary at Damascus, al-Ktifah, and al-Karkh. 
Al-Tahawi and al-Dabbas studied under him*! and Abi al-Hasan 
al-Karkhi became acquainted with him. Amonghisbooks there were: 
Documents and Judicial Records; Shares of Inheritance; The ‘Training 


of the Judge. 


Ibn Mawsil 
He was , [a jurist] employing the legal systems of the 
people of al-‘Irig. Among his books there were: 


The large book, Conditions; Compacts and Judicial Records. 





Abii Zayd Ahmad ibn Zayd al-Shuriti 
He was one of the people of al-‘Irig, among whose books there 
were: 


Compacts; the large book, Conditions; the small book, Conditions. 


Yahya ibn Bakir 
He was from al-‘Iraq, and among his books there was Conditions. 


Al-Bardha‘i 

His name was Ahmad ibn al-Husayn. He was an ‘Iraqi jurist 
with whom Abii al-Hasan al-Karkhi studied. He died during the 
uprising of the Qaramatah,®? while he was on the pilgrimage. 
Among his books there were; 





60 MS 1934 repeats the name ‘Aff al-R4zi, but it is evidently an error. 

61 Al-Tahiwi was probably Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Salimah. As al-Dabbis 
cannot be identified, thé name is not in the Biog. Index. The form in MS 1934 is 
badly written and may be meant for a different name. 

6 For the Qaramatah, see the Glossary. Ahmad ibn al-Husayn al-Bardha‘l 
probably died about a.p. 930, when these rebels attacked Makkah. 
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Al-Karkhi | 

Abii al-Hasan ‘Ubayd Allah ibn al-Husayn al-Karkhi, the ‘Iraqi 
jurist, was a man whose counsel was sought and from whom learning 
was acquired. The most prominent legal authorities of the period 
studied under him and he was unique in his time because he was not 
obliged to defend himself, and was not involved in disputes. His 
birth was during the year and he died in the year three 
hundred and forty [a.p. 951/52] during Sha‘ban [eighth Muslim 
month]. Among his books there were: 





Abridgment in the Law; an investigation of drinks and making date wine 
legal. 


Al-Razi, Abii Bakr Ahmad ibn ‘Ali 

He died on Sunday, the seventh of the first ten days of Dhi 
al-Hijjah [last Muslim month], during the year three hundred and 
seventy [A.D. 980/81]. Among his books there were: 


Commentary on the “Abridgment” of al-Tahawi [Ahmad ibn Muham- 
mad]; Judicial Decisions of the Qur’an; Commentary on the “Large 
Compilation” of Muhammad ibn al-Hasan, the first manuscript; the 
delightful book, Rites of the Pilgrimage; Commentary on the “Large 
Compilation,” the second manuscript. 





[Al-Husayn ibn ‘Ali] Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Basri 
_ Mention of him has already been made in the chapter about 
theologians. The [books which] he composed about the law were: 


Commentary on the “Abridgment” of Abi al-Hasan al-Karkhi; Drinks 
and Making Legal Date Wine; Prohibition of Temporary Marriage; 
Legality of Prayer in the Persian Language. 


Ibn al-Ushnani 
He was an ‘Iraqi, among whose books there was Conditions. 


Al-Farhi 
He was an ‘Iraqi, among whose books there was Conditions. 


Al-Shafi'i and His Adherents 
In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


The Third Section of the Sixth Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of the 
books which the y composed, with an account of al-Shafr‘i and his adherents.1 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Nadim; I read written in the 
handwriting of Abii al-Qasim al-Hijazi in the book Penetrating 
(Inside) Information in History that he was Abi ‘Abd Allah Muham- 
mad ibn Idris, a descendant of Shafi‘t ibn al-Sa’ib ibn ‘Ubayd ibn 
‘Abd Yazid ibn Hashim ibn al-Muttalib ibn “Abd Manaf. I also 
read in his handwriting that he said: 


There appeared a man of the Banii Abi Lahab,? of the region of North 
Africa, who came to Hiriin al-Rashid accompanied by al-Shafi'i. Then 
al-Rashid said to the Lahabi, “Do you brand yourself with this name 
[that of Abii Lahab]?”” He went on, “Which of the two was the more 
important and influential, my ancestor or yours? You do not know the 
story of your own ancestor and what his position was.” Then he made 
him hear about all sorts of disagreeable things with which he might have 
to deal and it was said that he ordered his imprisonment.? He then turned 


1 In MS 1934, the phrase ‘“Al-Shafi‘l and His Adherents” is placed on a page by 
itself preceding the title of the section. Ashab, translated ‘‘adherents,” almost cer- 
tainly refers to pupils and also to later followers, The-account of al-Shifi't should 
be compared with Khallikin, II, 569; Yaqiit, Irshad, V1(6), 367; ‘“‘al-Shafi'l’, Enc. 
Islam, IV, 252. 

2 See Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 60. 

® The word for “‘with which he might have to deal” might be translated in other 
ways, but this seems to givé the meaning. The point of this story is that Abii Lahab 
was the principal opponent of the Prophet, whereas both the Caliph al-Rashid and 
al-Shafit were descended from ‘Hashim, the Prophet’s grandfather, by ancestors 
loyal to Islam. 
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to al-Shafi‘i saying, “What has caused you to go along with him®’ He 
[al-Shafr‘i] replied, “I am a man who has had hard luck, and therefore I 
set forth to travel through the country seeking favor, so that is why | 
accompanied him.” ‘Then he [the Caliph] asked al-Fadl ibn al-Rabi* 
[the chamberlain] to give him [al-Shafi‘'] a present, which he did bestow 
[on him]. Then he [al-Shafi‘i] lived in the City of Peace [Baghdad]. 


Muhammad ibn Shuja‘ al-Thalji said to us, “He used to pass us by, 
clad like a singer, riding a donkey, wearing a coarse mantle and with 
his hair curled.” He went on to say: 


He was attached to Muhanamad ibn al-Hasan for a year, so as to write 
down his books. They related to us what al-Rabi‘ ibn Sulaym4n quoted 
from al-Shafi‘i, who said, “I wrote down for Muhammad a camel’s load 
of books.”¢ 

Al-Shafi'i was firm in upholding the Shi‘i tenets. One day after a 
man had asked him a question and he had replied, the man said, “You 
have misquoted ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, with whom may Allah be well 
pleased.”> Then he [al-Shafi‘'i] said to him, “Prove this about ‘Ali ibn 
Abi Talib and I'll put my check on the ground and confess I went astray, 
so as to change my version to what he really said.’’ That same day when 
there was a gathering of some of the descendants of Abi Talib, he [al- 
Shafi‘i] said, “I am not going to speak in a meeting where a single one of 
them [a single descendant of Abii Talib] is present, because they are the 
most accurate speakers, having priority and excellence,”’* 


He | Muhammad ibn Shuja‘] went on to say, “He went to Egypt 
during the year two hundred [a.p: 815/16] and dwelt there. Al- 
Rabi* ibn Sulayman al-Misri learned from him, Al-Shafi‘i used to 
recite poetry.” Abii al-Fath ibn al-Nahwi said that Abi al-Hasan 
ibn al-Sabiini al-Misri related, “I saw the tomb of Abi ‘Abd Allah 


4 Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-Shaybani was the well-known jurist. He was older 
than al-Shafi‘l and evidently employed him cither to take dictation or else to edit 
students’ notes as an aid in compiling them into books. 

5 Although al-Shafi'l may have been sympathetic with the Shi‘ah, he had a legal 
code different from theirs and did not become involved in their politics. 

© The descendants of Abia Talib were members of the Shi‘ah, who believed that the 
only persons with the right to be caliphs were the lineal descendants of ‘Ali, the son 
of Abi Talib. Al-Shafi't felt that these descendants had more accurate traditions 
about their ancestors than anyone else. 
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al-Shafi'i in Egypt between Baytar Bilal and al-Birkatayn. Over it 
there was a clearly visible board upon which there was written: 


I have accomplished my time and some are pleased 

Who are foolish with heedlessness and sleep, 

As though my day [of death] was decreed for me, 

But there was no [suitable] day for those rejoicing 
in the affliction of others.”? 


He [al-Shafi'i] died during the year two hundred and four [a.p. 
819/20] in Egypt. Among his books there were: 


Al-Mabsiit, about the law. Al-Rabi‘ ibn Sulayman and al-Za‘frani quoted 
it from him. This book includes:® Ritual Purification; Prayer; The 
Poor Tax: Fasts; The Pilgrimage; Religious Self-Restraint (Seclusion) ; 
, thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: I read written in 
the handwriting of Ibn Abi Sayf® that this was not his manuscript; 
The Epistle;!° Ritual Purification; The Imamate; Facing al-Qiblah; 
Friday [Prayer]; Prayer of Fear; The Two Feasts [al-Adha and al-Fitr]. 

Prayer of the Eclipse of the Moon; Petition for Rain; Prayer of 
Voluntary Obedience; the small book, The Apostate; the large book, 
The Apostate; The Poor Tax; Fixing the Rate of the Poor Tax; Judicial 
Decisions of the Qur'an; Rites of the Pilgrimage; Sellers (Buyers); 
Disagreements of Malik and al-Shafi'i; Intentional Wounds; the large 
book, Mortgages; the small book, Mortgages; Disagreements in the 
Hadith; Disagreements of the ‘Iragis {scholars of al-Iraq]; Oath with a 





7 It is not clear where the quotation from Muhammad ibn Shuja‘ ends. The tomb 
of al-Shafii is still one of the famous monuments of modern Cairo. It was on the 
edge of the cemetery of the ancient city. The two landmarks were evidently known 
as the Blacksmith’s Shop (Baytar) of Bilal and the Two Tanks (al-Birkatayn). The 
translation of the poem is taken from MS 1934, which varies in several details from 
the Fliigel version. 

8 The collection of the dictations and compositions of al-Shifi‘i, which al-Rabi‘ 
ibn Sulayman compiled in book form, was entitled Al-Mabsiift, which means “spread 
out,” giving the connotation of making clear in an ample way. Somewhat later the 
material was revised as Kitab al-Umm. For a modern edition, see Bibliography, 
For a summary of the contents. in English, see Dodge, Muslim Education, p. 97. See 
also “‘al-Shafi'l,” Enc. Islam, IV, 253- Most of the titles which follow are chapters 
rather than separate books. In Kitab al-Umm numerous subjects are discussed in more 
than one chapter, causing repetition. 

® Ibn Abi Sayf was probably the disciple of the jurist; see Biog. Index, Ahmad 
ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Sayf. Fliigel, however, suggests Ibn Abi Yiisuf. 

10 For this important work, Al-Risdlah, see al-Shafi'l in the Bibliography. 
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Witmess; Slaying the Idolaters; Fighting the Tyrants; Oppression; 
Captives and the Shackled; Marriage with Betrotlial;#! Sexual Abstinence 
and Menstruation, 

Washing the Dead; Funerals; Raciug and Throwing the Javelin; 
Custodianship and Reaching Maturity; Ordinance and Hire of Animals; 
Suckling jan Infant]; Food and Drink: Al-Babirah and al-Sa’ibah;#* 
Plantations; Al-Umri and al-Rugba [a bequest aud a piece of property 
given for life, to be returned at time of death]; Drinks; The Virtues of 
the Quraysh; Al-Shi‘ar;34 Marital Aversion aud Divorce; ‘he Problem 
of the Hermaphrodite; Religious Self-Restraint (Seclusion) for Religions 
Exercises; Renting a Palm Grove for Part of the Product; The Hunt; 
The Feast; The Option to Purchase or Pre-empt Adjoining Property 
(Al-Shuf"ah): Lending (Borrowing). 

The Ordinance of Allah; Wages (Rates of Hirc), Persons Responsible 
for Payment, and the Man Who Hires Out a Beast of Burden; Reviving 
the Dead (Wasteland); Conditions; Al-Zihir; Al-Ila;! Disagreement 
Between Man and Wifc; Sacrificial Victims; Disagreement about 
Inheritance; Emancipation of the Mothers of Children; The Thing 
Found and Held in Trusts The Thing Picked Up (Discovered by Acci- 
dent, The Foundling); Reaching the Age of Discretion (Maturity); 
small abridgment of “The Pilgrimage”; The Question of Semen! 
Licensing Divorce; Fasts; The Manager; Al-Mukatib [slave who ransoms 
himself]; Al-~Wala wa-al-lilf;3” Wages (Rentals). 


4 "The translation is based on the supposition that the Arabic original is al-ta‘ris 
bi-~al-Rhithah, although fa'ris can also mean “stopping”? and the other word might 
be khufbak (“sermon”), 

14 “The word translated “custodianship” usually refers to establishment of a piotts 
endowment, but here it may have a different significance. In the title which follows, 
Fliigel gives al-rigab (“slaves”) instead of al-dawiibb (“animals”), which is in MS 1934 
and is probably correct. 

18 These are the tenth colt of a camel, allowed to wander fecely, and the female 
camel freed because of bearing the colt or to fulfill some vow. 

4 ‘This is probably equally divided property, but may be a military symbol, the 
rites of the pilgrimage, or something else, ag the word has many meanings, 

48 This is the pronouncement of the divorce formula, “Thou art to me as my 
mother’s back.” 

18 Al-ila (i’fa) is swearing not to cohabit with a wife for four months if she is free, 
or two months if she is a slave, as a religious penance. See Richardson, Dictionary, 
p. 227. 

1 Alwwalé cat. mean “friendship” or “authority” and al-hiif means “compact” 
or “good faith,” Fliigel gives al-walf’, for which see Glossary, “relationship.” 
Cf. Chap. VJ, sect. 4, n. 16. 
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Yonsensus of Opinion; The Marriage Dowry; Witnesses; How the 
People of al-‘Iriq opposed ‘Alf and ‘Abd Allah3* Curses; the large 
abridgment of “The Pilgrimage”: Division of Booty; Drawing Lots 
(The Wager); The Poll Tax; Wills: Claim and Proofs: Prohibition of 
Fermented Liquor; Al-Raj‘ah;!* ‘Training of the Judge; The Number 
of Women [prabably abont marriage]; Highway Robbery and Stealing: 
Oath aud Vows; Hunting and Sacrificial Victims; Money Changing; 
Refutation of Mubammad ibu al-Hasan [al-Shaybani]; Distress of 
Women. fin Childbirth]. 

The Life of al-Wagidi; The Life of al-Awza't: Judgment of the 
Sercerer and Sorceress; Trast (Trusteeshi p) ald Judicial Decisions; 
The Will of a Pregnant Woman, The Testimouy of One Accusing of 
Adultery; Charity of the Living on Behalf of the Dead (Dying); ‘The 
Man Who Places Goods with Another Man; The Loan; Inheritance; 
Judgment with Evidence; Repeal of Approval. 


The Names of Those Who Quoted al-Shifri and Learned from Him?" 
Al-Rabi® ibn Sulayman al-Muradi 

He was one of the Murad, a tribe.“ He was surnamed Abi 
Sulaymin. He was in Egypt, where he gave the call to prayer and 
derived a living from the Sultan for his prayer calling. His origin 
was in Egypt. He quoted the sources of the law of al-Shaf'i,” 
entitling what he quoted Al-Mabsiit. He died in Egypt during the 
year two hundred and seventy [a.p. 883/84]. 

Al-Rabi‘ was quoted by: Ibn Sayf, who was Abii Bakr Ahmad 
ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Sayfibn Sa‘id; Abi “Abd Allah Muhanad ibn 
Hamdan al-Tard iff; Al-Asatm al-Naysabiiri; ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Sufyin al-Mawsili. 


18 “Abd Allah was probably the Prophet's cousin, who was governor of al-Basrah 
wher Ali was the caliph; see Ibn ‘Abbas Abii al-Abbis, ‘Abd Allah, See Khallikin, 
I, 89, 2.3; “ ‘Abd Allah,” Enc. fslan, 1, 19. 

19 Al-raj‘ah is the receiving back of a divorced wife. Another possibility is 
al-rij'ah, a widow returning home after her husband's death. 

* ‘The Tonk MS hasa pious cpithet after al-ShafiT’s name. The names which follow 
were almost certainly those of men who attended the lectures of al-Shaifid or served 
as disciples, helping him ro compile his books. 

41 See Qutaybah, Adfa‘arif, pp. $2, $3. 

a Al-Shafit designated the following as the authoritative sources {usuf) for legal 
decisions: (1) the Qur'an; (a) the Hadith: (3) al-fjmd‘, or consensus of opinion; 
(4) al-giyas, or analogy. 
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Al-Za‘fardni, Abi “Abd Allah al-Hasan ibn Mohammad ibn al- 

Sabbah 

He quoted Al-Mabsit from al-Shafr' iin the form that al-Rabi‘ 
quoted it. As he made a few variations, the pcople did not like it or 
study it [with him]. As jurists work in aceordance with what 
al-Rabi’ transmitted, it is not necessary for us to name the books 
quoted by al-Za‘farani, which hecame scarce, most of them being 
effaced, disappearing and never agam being copied. He died during 
the year two hundred and sixty [a.p. 873/74]. 


Abti Thawr 

He was Ibrahim ibn Khalid ibn al-Yaman, the jurist, from the 
Banii Kalb.# He studied with al-Shdfi'f and quoted him. As he 
disagreed with him about some points, he adopted a legal system 
of his own, which he kept distinct from the system of al-Shafi’, 
but he wrote a Mabsiit which followed the arrangement of the book 
of al-Shafil. Most of the people of Adharbayjin and Armenia 
conduct their legal affairs according to his legal system. He died 
during the year two hundred and forty [a.p. 854/5 5]. 


Naming of the Books of Abii Thawr 
Ritual Pusification; Prayer; Fasts; Rites of the Pilgrimage. 


"Those Who Learned from Abii Thater 
Ibn al-Junayd 

His name was -—~-— -. He was one of the most illustrious of his 
pupils and among their leaders. 


‘Ubayd ibn Khalaf al-Bazzaz 
He was also one of the most eminent among his pupils. 


Al-‘Iyali 

He followed the code of Abii Thawr. He was Abii Ja’far Ahmad 
ibn Muhamuinad al-‘lyali, Among his books there was Refuges 
and Indemnities for Murder, 


% See “Kalb ps, Wabara, Ene. Islam, I, 688. 
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Mansiir ibn Ismail _—-—~ al-Misri 
He died ——~-. Among his books there was Food for the ‘Traveler 
in the Law. 


Among Those Who Learned from al-Shafi‘'t™ 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al~-Hakam 

He quoted al-Shafi’, in contrast to his two brothers, who followed 
Malik. He died ——-—.. Among his books there was The Ordinances, 
according to the legal system of al-Shafii. 


Harmalah ibn. Yahya al-Misri 
He learned from al-Shafi'. 


Yaltyd ibn Nasr al-ldawlini 
Ele was one of the peuple of Egypt™ who quoted al-Shafi'i. [His 
book:] Al-Shaft, refusing tbn. ‘Ulayyah. 


Al-Buwayfi 

His name was Yisuf ibn Yahya, surnarned Abt Yéisuf, and he 
quoted al-Shifil, AlRabi’ libn Sulayman] said, “Al-Buwayti 
wrote to me front prison, commending me to the members of my 
cite let and saying, “Be patient with them, for I heard al-Shafi'i 
say: “For their sake 1 humble my spirit that they may honor it, 
as a spirit which one does not humble is not honored.”’” 

Among the books of al-Buwayti there were: 


The Large Abridgment; The Small Abridgment; The Ordinances. 


Al-Rabi® ibn Sulayman and Abi Isma'‘ll al-Tirmidhi quoted al- 
Buwayti. 


Al-Muzani 
He was Abi Ibrahim Ismi‘il ibn Ibrahim al-Muzani from the 
Muzaynah,.”’ one of the tribes of al-Yaman. He learned fromal-Shaf' 


4 The men, included in this list followed the legal system of al-Shafi'l. Some of 
thenz lived too late to be his pupils and the others were probably not regular students 
of his, although they may have attended some of his lectures. The order follows 
that of MS 1934. 

% MS 1934 omits “of Egypt. 

48 This was probably a class which met in a mosque or in the home of al-Rabi’. 

a? See Durayd, Geneal., p. t111 Qutaybah, Mo‘arif, p. 36. 
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and was an ascetic, as well as a jurist according to the legal 
system of al-Shaffi. Among the adlierents of al-Shaf'l there was no 
jurist more learned than al-Muzani and no man more virtuous than 
ab-Buwayfi. 

He died in Egypt on Wednesday and was buried on Thursday, 

at the end of the month of Rabi‘ al-Awwal [third Muslim month], 
during the year two hundred and sixty-four [A.p. 897/78]. Al-Rabi' 
ibn Sulayman, who was a prayer caller and a friend of al-Shafii, 
prayed for him [at the funeral]. Among his books there were: 
The Small Abridgment, which is in the hands of the people and upon 
which the followers of al-Shaft'i depend—they read and expound upon it, 
there heing diverse ways of quoting it, most of which have been trans- 
mitted by al-Naysabiiri al-Asanim, whose name was -——— , and Tbn 
al-Ikfani ‘Abd Allah ibn Salih, and the brother of Hariri al-Jawhari, whose 
name was Alimad ilm Miisi; The Large Abridgment, which has been 
abandoned; Compacts. 


Al-Marwazi 
Abii Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Abmad al-Marwazi was a friend (pupil) 
of al-Muzani. Among his books there were: 


Exposition of the “Abridgment” of al-Murzani, the first and the second; 
Divisions, abour knowing the sources [of the law]; Conditions and 
Compacts; Wills and Evaluation of Houses; The Particular and the 
Universal, 


Al-Zubayri 

Among the adherents of al-Shafit was al-Zubayri, whose name 
was al-Zubayr ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Sulayman ibn ‘Asim ibn al- 
Mundhir ibn al-Zubayr ibn al-'Awwam. He died after three 
hundred [A.p. 912/13]. Among his books there were: 


Au abridgment of the law known as The Sufficiency (Al-Kafi); Compila- 
tion of the Law; Shares of Inheritance. 


Another al-Marwazt 
His name was Alimad ibn Nasr. Among his books there were: 


The large book, Disagreements among the Jurists; the small book, 
Disagrcements among the Jurists. 
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Ibn Surayj 
Abii al-‘Abbas Ahinad ibn “Umar ibn Surayj was one of the 
illustrions Shafij jurists and theologians. There were debates 
between him and Mukammad ibn Da’id in the presence of Abi 
al-Hasan ‘Alf ibn ‘Isa [the vizier], He died during the year three 
hundred and five [a.p. 917/18]. Among his books there were: 
Refutation of Muhammad ibn al-Hasan [al-Shaybini]; Refutation of 


“isd ibn Abin; Similarity between al-Muzani and al-Shaft'i; Answer of 
(for) al-Qashdni; Abridgment of the Law. 


Al-Sai 

Abi Yahya Zakatiya’ ibn Yahya ibn Muhammad ibn al-Saji 
derived his knowledge from al-Muzani and al-Rabi* [ibn Sulayman] 
and also from the Egyptians. Among his books there was Dis- 
agreement about the Law. 


Al-Qashani 

He was Muhammad ibn Ishiq, surnamed Abi Bakr, from 
Qfashin.?* At first he followed the legal systern of Da’itd [ibn “Ali, 
but later he changed to the legal system of al-Shaft'i, becoming a 
leader and one of the chiefs in connection with ic. Among his 
books there were: 


Refutation of D2’iid in Counection with the Uselessness of Analogy; 52 

confirming Analogy;** large book, Judicial Interpretation; The 
Beginning of the Book on Judicial Interpretations;"! The Sources of 
Judicial interpretation. 


Al-Istakhri 
He was Abii Sa‘id, a chief among the Shafi jurists and an 
authority for the Hadith, He was trustworthy and virtuous, a 


8 See Yigit, Geog., IV, 15. 

2? Analogy was one of the four sources of the law recognized by al-Shafi't, but 
D@ad did not recognize it. 

% After this title there is li-al-Qashaal, which may simply mean that al-Qashani 
wrote the book, or may mean “confirming of analogy for al-Qashini” who at the 
start followed D7'iid and repudiated analogy, 

% ‘The Arabic word translated “beginning” is al-sadr, which might mean the 
iain part of the book. 
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jurist and a leader. He died during the year twenty-eight [a.n. 
328: a.D. 939/40], on Friday the fourteenth night of Jumada al- 
Akhirah [sixth Muslim month], being buried in the Cemetery of the 
Dayr. Among his books there were; 


The large book, Shares of Inheritance; Conditions, Compacts, Docu- 
ments, and Judicial Records. 


Ibn al-Sayrafi 

He was Abi Bakr Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Sayrafi al- 
Shaft. He was attached to Abii al-Hasan “Ali ibn ‘Isa [the vizier], 
being a friend of his, as well as one of the illustrious Shafi'i jurists 
and theologians. He was born —-—— -and died on Friday, the twelfth 
night of Rabi’ al-Awwal [third Muslim month], during the year 
three hundred and tlurty [a.p. 941/42]. Among his books there 
were: 


Explanation of the Indications of the Signs for the Sources of Judicial 

Decisions; Explanation of the “Epistle” of al-Shaf't; Evaluation of 

Houses; Refutation of “Ubayd Allah ibn Talib al-Katib’s Book on the 
“Epistle” of al-Shafi'l; Divisious of Inheritance. 


Abii ‘Abd al-Rahmin 
He was a Shafi'i [jurist] whose name was - 
books there were: 





. Among his 


Consensus of Opinion and Disagreement; Treatise, about the sources of 
the law, all but the first treatise. 


Al-Tabari, Abt “Ali al-Hasan ibn al-Qasim 

He was one of the followers of al-Shafi't, Among his books 
there was Abridgment of the Questions of Disagreement in Theology 
and Intellectual Examination. 


82 Maqbarat Bab al-Dayr was a cometery by an old monastery, betweon the river 
and the Basrah Gate at Baghdad, Sce Le Strange, Baghdad, p. 98, and map with 
p. T§, item 21, 
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Abii al-Tayyib ibn Salamah® 


Abii al-Hasan 

He was Muhammad ibn Ahmad*® ibn Ibrahim ibn Yisufibn Ahmad 
al-Katib, one of the illustrious men among the followers of al- 
Shafi'r. He was bom during the year two hundred and cighty-one 
[a.p. 894/93] at al-Hlasaniyah.* He wrote books based on the 
Shi'i legal system and the following books based on the legal 
system of al-Shafr'i: 
Faculties of Understanding;3* Testing (Proving, Exetting}; The Agree- 
able: Refutation of al-Karkhi; ‘The Beneficial in the Hadith. 

If Allah so wills, we shall mention his books based on the Shi 
code in the proper place.®” 


Ibn Sayf al-Fairid 
His name was —-—-— . Among his books there were: ——-—— ; 


Ibn al-Ashyab Abii “Amran Miisa ibn al-Aslxyab 
He was a jurist following the legal system of al-Shaft‘i, and also a 
theologian. Among his books there were. ~~~. 


Abii al-Tayyib ibn Salamah 
He was one of the followers of al-Shafi'i, He died -~—~ a, 
Among his books there were: ———. 


Abii al-Tayyib al-Maulqi 
Among his books there were: ~——-. 


$8 In the Arabic texts this name is givert here and also after three other names 
have been cited. There inay be a repetition due to careless copying, or the same name 
inay designate two different persons, The Tonk MS notes, “Abit al-Tayyib ibn 
Salamah, one of the followers of al-Shafi'i, an ascetic and devotee, no book of 
whose is known.” 

M The insertion of the name “ibn Ahmad” is probably an crror, as he was known 
as Muhammad iba Ibrahim, 

% Al-Hasaniyah may be the town listed by Yigit, Geeg., It, 270. 

6 The Tonk MS has al-nazd’ir (“venerable and revered men”), whereas the other 
versions have ab-bagd’ir (“faculties of understanding or mental insight”). 

8% Evidently this passage was written before the author listed the books about the 
Shi‘sh in the preceding passage; see Chap. V, sect. §, near n. 202, 
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Al-~Ahwazi, Ibn al-funayd, Aba al-Hasan —— ~ ab-Qadi 
Among his books there were! ———~ . 


Abit al-Hamid al-Bagri al-Qadi 
He was one of the followers of al-Shafiil. He died -—-~. He 
was Almad ibn Bishr ibn ‘Amir al-‘Ansiri. Among his books there 
WELC: 
The Large Compilation, 2 thousand leaves fin length]; Looking Over 
(Gaining an Understanding of) the Sources of the Law; The Suinall 
Compilation. 


Al-Ajurri 

He was Abii Bakr Muhammad ibn al-Husayn ibn “Ubayd Allah 
al-Ajurri, the jurist, one of those who were righteous and conse- 
crated. He wrote many books about this [piety]. Wehavementioned 
them in their proper place.** He lived at Makkah and died recently. 
He followed the legal system of al-Shafi'i. Among his books there 
were: 
Abridginent of the Law; Judicial Decisions concerning Women; 
Advice, which included a number of chapters about the law. 


Ibn Shagra’ al-Khaffat 
He was a Shaft [jurist], and was a resident of Makkah. His 
name was --——_-._ Among his books there was Conditions. 


Ibn Raja’ Abii al~‘Abbias of al-Bagrah 
He was a Shafi and was the successor of the judge of al-Basrah. 
Among his books there were: 


The Causes (Defects) of Conditions; the large book, Conditions, which 
I notice the followers of al-Shafi'T praise and regard as excellent." 


Ibn Dindr al-Hamdini 
Among his books there was the large book, Conditions, which is 
superlatively excellent and about one thousand leaves [in length]. 


86 It has not been possible to find any mention of his books. Perhaps some 
passage containing the titles of these works has been Tost, 

88 The ‘Tonk MS adds the title Against Da’ad in Connection with the Futility of 
Analogy. 
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Abii al-Hasan, al-Nasawi 
His name was ————-. Among his books there was Questions, 
Causes (Defects), and Differences. 


Aba Bakr Muhanunad ibn Ibrahim ibn al-Mundhir al-Naysabiiri 
He was a Sh3fi'i jurist and one of the principal leaders. Among his 
books there were: 


Questions, about the law; Corroborations of Analogy. 


Al-Faraji, Abii al-‘Abbas Ahmad ibn Ibrahim ibn Muhammad al- 
Farafi 
He was an expert on the shares of inheritance, arnong whose 
books there was the large book, Explanation of the Judicial Decisions 
concerning the Shares of Inheritance. 


Ibn Abi Hurayrah Abii ‘Ali 
He died... Among his books there were: 


Questions; Marginal Note, to the law and the questions, 


AL-Qaffal, Abii Bakr 
Among his books there was The Sources. 


Abii al-Hasan fibn Ahmad] ibn Khayrin 
Among his books there were: 


The Delightful (Al-Latif}; Introductions, 


D@ iid ibn ‘Ali 
In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 
The Fourth Section of the Sixth Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of 
the books which they composed, with an account of Da@ iid and his 
adherents. 


Abia Sulayman Da’iid ibn ‘Ali ibn Da’tid ibn Khalaf al-Isbahani 
was the first to use al-gawl al-zahir, depending upon the Book and 
the Sunnah and eliminating everything else connected with [the 
method of] personal opinion and analogy.?, He was virtuous, 
sincere, and pious. He, Da’iid, died during the year two hundred 
and seventy [A.D. 883/84]. Among his books there were: 

The Explanation; The Clear Explanation; the large book, Summons 
and Evidences; The Sources [of the Law]; Menstruation. 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: I once read in an 
old handwriting something written just about the time of Da’iid 
ibn ‘Ali, giving the names of Abi Sulayman Da’id ibn ‘Ali’s 
books, which I have listed according to the sequence which I found.® 


1 In MS 1934 the name Da’iid ibn ‘Ali is written on a page by itself preceding the 
title. In the title itself the words “with an account of Da’tid and his adherents” are in 
large letters. It would be more literal tq translate fi akhbar as “about traditions” 
instead of “with an account.” “Adherents” includes pupils and later followers. 
Most of the authorities call him Da’id ibn ‘Ali ibn Khalaf. Before the beginning of 
the account, the Tonk MS adds the words “Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq.” 

® Here al-qawl al-zahir (“the evident specch’’) refers to revelation, specifically 
that of the Prophet, made evident in the Qur’an. For the legal school of this author- 
ity, see “Da’iid,” Enc. Islam, I, 928, and “al-Zihiriya,” IV, 1192. 

8 The five titles given first were very likely separate books, whereas the list given 
below is probably for chapters in a large legal work. 
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Ritual Purification; Menstruation: Prayer; The Call to Prayer; Al- 
Qiblah; The Times [for religious rites]; Neglect, four hundred leaves; 
Prayer for Rain; Beginning of Prayer; What Corrupts Prayer; Friday 
[Prayers]; Prayer of Fear; Prayer for the Eclipse of the Moon; Prayer 
for the Two Feasts [al-Adha and al-Fitr]. 

The Imamate; Judgment for the Person Neglecting Prayer; Funerals; 
Washing the Dead; The Poor Tax, three hundred leaves; Charity for 
al-Fitr; Voluntary Fasts; Ordained Fasts, six hundred leaves; Sexual 
Withdrawal for Religious Purposes; Rites of the Pilgrimage; abridg- 
ment of “The Pilgrimage’; Marriage, one thousand leaves; The 
Dower [husband’s dowry]: Suckling [an Infant]; Aversion Between 
Husband and Wife; Divorce with Wife’s Agreement; Explanation of 
Who Has the Right to Bear, Witness against One; Sexual Abstinence 
until after Menstruation and Purification; Al-Raj‘ah;’ A Question of 
Booty;® Al-Ila.? | 

Al-Zihar:® Curses; The Destitute (Lost); Divorce; Divorce of the 
Sunnah; Oaths in Divorce: Divorce before Consumation; Divorce of 
the Intoxicated and the Drunkard; Al-‘Idad;® Sellers (Buyers): Money 
Changing; License for Trade; Partnership; Loaning (Borrowing) ;1° 
The Trust (Trusteeship); The Loan [without Security]; Transfer of 
Credit and Surety; Mortgages; Wages (Rentals); Giving Out Land for 
Planting; Renting a Palm Grove for Part of the Products; Dug-Outs 
and Refuges; Nonalcoholic Drink; The Option to Purchase or Pre-empt 
Adjoining Property (Al-Shuf‘ah). 

Offering One’s Life as Surety; Trusteeship; Judicial Decisions about 
Fugitive Slaves: Ordinances; Robbery; Prohibition of Intoxicating 


4 ‘Id al-Fitr, the feast at the end of Ramadan, when it is the custom to give alms 
to the poor. 

5 Al-raj‘ah is receiving back a divorced wife. Another possibility is al-rij‘ah, a 
widow returning home after her husband’s death. 

6 This might also be “A Question about (fi) ———,” the title following fi 
being omitted. “Booty” is fay’. 

7 Al-ila (ila) is swearing not to cohabit with a wife for four months if she is 
free, or two months if she is a slave, as a religious penance. Sce Richardson, 
Dictionary, p. 221. 

§ Pronouncement of the divorce formula, ‘Thou art to me as my mother’s 
back,” 

® Al-‘iddah, pl. al-‘idad, refers to the number of days of menstruation which must 
pass before a divorced or widowed woman can remarry. The purpose of this 
procedure is to determine the true father of the woman’s next child. See “‘ *Idda,”’ 
Ene. Islam, Il, 445. 

10 The Tonk MS has al-fara’id (‘‘shares”’). 
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Liquor; Drinks; The Sorcerer; Unintentional Murder; Intentional 
Murder; Truce (Oath) 32 The Embryo; Oaths and Expiations; Vows; 
Emancipation: Al-Mukatib [the slave who ransoms himself]; Al- 
Mudabbir;* Initiation of a Wager; Hunting; Sacrificial Victims of the 
Muslims; Sacrificial Victims; New Birth (or The Sheep-Slaughtered for a 
Newborn Child); Foods. 

Clothing; Medicine; The Holy War; ‘The March (or Biographies); 
Division of Booty; Share of the Relatives [of the Prophet]; Division of 
Charity Funds; The Land Tax; and the Mine (Minerals); The 
Poll Tax; Division; The Foot Soldiers (Making War); The Course of 
Equity;!4 The Apostate;!® Things Found and Lost; The Thing Picked 
Up (Discovered by Accident, The Foundling); Shares of Inheritance; 
Blood Relatives; Wills: Wills, about Evaluation. 

Houses; Succession and Posterity;!® Hermaphrodites; The ‘Times 
[for religious rites]; Gift and Charity; Judgment; The Training of a 
Judge; Judgment of an Absent Person (Foreigner); Documents; Com- 
pacts, three thousand leaves [in length]; Judicial Records; Judgment 
among Ahl al-Dhimmah; Summons and Witnesses, one thousand leaves} 
Acknowledgment of a Debt: Renunciation of Testimonies; Prohibition; 
Proclamation of Bankruptcy; Oppression; Reconciliation; Combat; 
What Gain Is Right; Defense of Statutes, Judgments, and Traditions, one 
thousand leaves; Refutation of Liars; The Ambiguous (Difficult to Solve). 

The Morning Star and the Dawn, to al-Sa'i;!? Description of the 
Disposition of the Prophet, May Allah Bless Him and Give Him Peace; 


11 MS 1934 gives a different form, probably an error. 

12 Instead of al-qasamah (‘“‘truce,” “oath”), the Arabic might be al-qusdmah (“alms”). 
In the title which follows, the Tonk and 1934 MSS have al-hayd (‘‘menstruation”), 
but a correction in MS 1934 and the Fliigel edition gives al-janin (‘‘enibryo”). 

18 This refers to one who makes a declaration of freedom for a slave, effective at 
the time of the master’s death. 

14 In Arabic this is Sayr al- ‘Adilah. It may have a more technical meaning, or a 
simple meaning such as The Course of Justice. 

16 The Tonk MS gives consonant signs, making this title Al-Murtad (“The 
Apostate”), whereas Fliigel gives Al-Murid (“‘ The Seeker after Knowledge or God”). 
MS 1934 might be either of these forms. .. 

16 This title is Al-Wala’ wa-al-Khalf. If the second word is al-Khulf, it would 
mean “breach of promise,” changing the meaning. Another possible translation for 
the title might be Kinship and Succession. 

17 This title might also be translated as The Apparent and the Manifest. ‘The words 
which follow it, li-al-Sa‘i, may mean “to the deceiver,” but more likely mean that 
the book is addressed to a man called al-Si‘i. Hajar, Lisan al-Mizan, Part VI, p. 463, 
mentions ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad al-Si‘i, but this reference is too uricertain to 
place the name in the Biog. Index. 
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Flags of the Prophet, May Allah Bless Him and Give Him Peace; Knowl- 
edge; Invocation; The Future and the Past} Consensus of Opinion; 
Rendering Imitation Futile; Rendering Analogy Futile; Information 
about the One [Allah]; Knowledge of What Is Necessary for Learning: 
The Proof; The Particular and the Universal; What Is Explained and 
Established: Ceasing to Make (Call) a Person an Unbeliever; The 
Epistle of al-Rabi* ibn Sulayman; The Epistle of Abi al-Walid; The 
Epistle of al-Qattin; The Epistle of Hariin [ibn “Abd Allah] al-Shari; 
Giving Counsel, five hundred leaves; Clear Explanation, four thousand 
leaves; Temporary Marriage. 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: I have transcribed 
these [preceding] book titles from an old piece [of manuscript] in 
the handwriting of Mahmiid al-Marwazi. I suppose that this man 
upheld the legal system of Da’iid, but he is unknown. 

Da tid had questions sent to him from various regions and places, 
among which there were:!® 


Questions of Isbahian; Questions about Secret Matters; Questions of al- 
Basrah;?° Questions of al-Khwarizm; The Sufficient, about the state- 
ment of al-Muttalibi, meaning al-Shaf‘i;+ Two Questions, in connec- 
tion with which al-Shafi'i is contradictory; the first books include a 
volume called The March (or Biographies). 


Muhammad ibn Da iid 

He was surnamed Abii Bakr and was a jurist upholding his 
father’s legal system, and was an excellent man, pious and cultured. 
He was a poet and historical traditionalist, as well as one of the 
interesting and honest writers. I have mentioned the books of 
poetry and literature which he wrote in their proper place, in the 
chapter on the historical traditionalists, genealogists, and men of 
letters.”* 


18 Instead of “flags” (a‘lam) the word may be i‘lam (“‘distinguished courage’’). 
The pious epithets in this and the preceding title are ngt in MS 1934. 

19 It is probable that these books were answers to questions addressed to him. 

20 Instead of al-Basrah the Tonk MS hasal-Nasraniyat. Khwarizim, in the following 
title, is the modern Khiva; see ““Khwarizm,” Enc. Islam, ll, 908. 

a1 As al-Shafi'i was descended from the Prophet’s grandfather, ‘Abd al-Muftalib, 
he was called al-Muttalibi. 

#2 The only previous mention seems to be in connection with the jurists; see 
the account of Ibn Surayj in Chap. VI, sect. 3, after n. 27. 
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His birth was during the year ~ and he died in the year 
. Among his books on the law there were! 








Admonitions; Apologies (Excuses); Means of Knowing the Sources of 
the Law; Abridgment (Al-Ijaz) (or Fulfilling a Promise [Al-Injaz]); 
Refutation of Ibn Sharshir; Refutation of Abii ‘Isa al-Darir; Obtaining 
Justice from Abii Ja‘far al- Tabari. 


Ibn Jabir 

He was Abu Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Jabir, one of the followers 
of Da iid, He was one of their scholars and important men. Among 
his books there was Differences. No one ever wrote a longer book, 
and his associates regarded it as excellent. 





Ibn al-Mughallas 

He was Abii al-Hasan “Abd Allah ibn Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn 
al-Mughallas. Leadership among the followers of Da’iid culminated 
with him during his time and no equal of his appeared afterwards. 
He was superior, learned, giftéd, truthful, reliable, and preeminent 
among the people as a whole. His home was at Baghdad on the 
River Mahdi,” where people from surrounding regions sought him 
out. He died on the fourth of Jumida al-Akhirah [sixth Muslim 
month], during the year three hundred and twenty-four [a.p. 
935/36]. Among his books there were: 
Explanation of the Answers of the Book of al-Muzani;?4 Good Fortune 
(Judgment); The Manifest; Judgments of the Qur’an; Divorce; Rela- 
tionship (Al-Wala’). 


Al-Mansiiri 

He was Abii al-‘Abbas Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Salih, who 
upheld the legal system of Da’iid and was one of the most illustrious 
followers of Da’iid. His books were splendid and excellent, large in 
size. Among them there were: 


The large book, The Lamp; The Guide; The Shining. 


23 A canal in the west part of the Shammasiyah Quarter of East Baghdad. See 
Le Strange, Baghdad, pp. 47 (map), 175, 206. 

% The translation follows MS 1934. The other versions give instead two titles, 
The Explanation and The Book of al-Muzani. 
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Al-Ragqgi 
He was Abii Sa‘id , one of the scholars among those who 
followed the legal system of Da’iid 2 Among his books there were: 





The Sources, which comprised one hundred chapters similar to the chapters 
of Da'tid, so that we are not obliged to record them. He also wrote the 
Commentary on “The Clear.’?® 


Al-Nahrabani 
His name was al-Hasan ibn ‘Ubayd, Abii Sa‘id. Among his books 
there was Rendering Futile Analogy. 


Ibn al-Khallal 

He was surnamed Abi al-Tayyib ———-. Among his books 
there were: 
Rendering Futile Analogy; Rendering Futile Witty Remarks;?? 
Qualification of Wisdom about the sources of the law and comprising a 
number of chapters. 


Al-Rabai 

His name was Ibrahim ibn Alimad ibn al-Hasan, surnamed Abt 
Ishaq. He was one of the scholars who followed the legal system 
of Da’iid and lived near to our own time. He went from Baghdad 
to Egypt, where he died during the year Among his books 
there was Consideration of the Rendering Futile of ‘Analogy. 





Haydarah 

He was surnamed Abi al-Hasan . He was one of the 
superior men and legal authorities, employing the legal system of his 
associates. I used to see him, for he was a friend of mine. He died 
Among his books there was Refutation of Those Who 
Uphold Analogy.?® 








25 The Tonk MS adds, “He was religious, ascetic, virtuous, and one who memo- 
rized the Hadith.” 

a6 “The clear” is in Arabic al-mawdih or al-mudih, and is probably a book title. 

27 MS 1934 omits’ ipéal (“rendering futile”) but the other versions give it. 

28 Only the Tonk MS gives this title. It also states “He was one of the historical 
traditionalists, ascetics, and jurists.”’ 
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The Judge al-Kharazi, May Allah Strengthen Him?® 

He is Abii al-Hasan ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Ahmad al-Isbahani al- 
Kharazi, one of the scholars among the followers of Da’iid during 
our own time, and one of the capable members of their legal school. 
He is also one of the superior persons among his associates and the 
authors among them. He was born . “Adud al-Dawlah has 
placed him over the judicial administration of the lower quarter on 
the East Side of the City of Peace [Baghdad], until our own time, 
which is the year three hundred and seventy-seven [A.D. 987/88]. 
Among his books there is Questions and Disagreement. 





2° The Fliigel edition gives al-Huzri, which is a mistake. The pious epithet is in 
MS 1934, He was evidently a friend of al-Nadim. 


The Jurists of the Shi‘ah; Their Authorities on the Hadith and Scholars 


In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


The Fifth Section of the Sixth Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of the 
books which they composed, including accounts of the jurists of the Shi'ah, 
with the names of the books which they composed. 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: Among the 
friends of the Commander of the Faithful, for whom may there be 
peace,” there was Sulaym ibn Qays al-Hilali. As a fugitive from al- 
Hajjaj [ibn Yiisuf], who sought to kill him, he took refuge with 
Aban ibn Abi Ayyash, who gave him shelter. When death drew 
near to him he said to Aban, “I am indebted to you and now death 
is present with me. Oh, son of my brother, by order of the Apostle 
of Allah, may Allah bless him and give him peace, it is thus [as 
described in my book].” Then he gave him a book, which was the 
well-known book of Sulaym ibn Qays al-Hilali, from which Aban 
ibn Abi Ayy4sh quoted, but which was not quoted by anyone else. 

Aban said in his narrative, “Quays was a shaykh with an [inner] 
light which uplifted him. ‘The first book to appear about the Shi‘ah 
was the book of Sulaym ibn Qays al-Hilali.” Abin ibn Abi Ayyash 
quoted it, but it was not quoted by anybody else. 

1 In MS 1934, the phrase “The Jurists of the Shi‘ah, Their Authorities on the 
Hadith and Scholars” is placed on a page by itself preceding the title of the section. 
The Arabic word al-muhaddithin is translated ‘authorities on the Hadith.” 

* Here the Commander of the Faithful may refer to ‘Afi ibn al-Husayn ibn ‘Ali, 
surnamed Abii al-Hasan and called Zayn al-‘Abidin. Although ‘Ali was never 
recognized as caliph by the majority, the Shi‘ah, including al-Nadim, did recognize 
him as such. He lived at the time when al-Hajjaj, who was governor of al~-‘Irigq 
A.D. 694-714, was trying to crush Shi‘l opposition to the Umayyad caliphate. 
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The Books Composed about the Sources of the Law (Usiil al-Figh) 

with the Names of Those Who Compiled Them 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: I am mentioning 
the shaykhs of the Shi‘ah who transmitted the law from their 
imams, without any special order.? Among them there were: 
Salih ibn Abi al-Aswad; “Aff ibn Ghurab; Abii Yahya Layth al-Mutadi; 
Ruzayq ibn al-Zubayr; Abii al-Salamah al-Basri; Ismail ibn Ziyad: 
Abii Ahmad ‘Umar ibn al-Radi‘; Da’iid ibn Fargad: ‘Ali ibn Ra’ab; ‘Ali 
ibn [brahim ibn Mu‘alla; Hishém ibn Salim; Muhammad ibn al-Hasan 
al-“Attar; ‘Abd al-Mu’min ibn al-Qasim al-Ansari; Sayf ibn ‘Amrah 
al-Nakhi‘i; Ibrahim ibn “Umar al-Sana‘ani: ‘Abd Allah ibn Maymin 
al-Qaddah; Al-Rabi‘ ibn Abi Mudrik; ‘Umar ibn Abi Ziyad al-Ibziri; 
Zakéar ibn Yabya al-Wasitis Abti Khalid ibn ‘Amr ibn Khalid al-Wasiti: 
Hariz ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Azdi al-Sijistani; ‘Ubayd Allah [ibn ‘Alt] al- 
Halabi: Zakariyd’ al-Mu’min; Thabit al-Darirs Muthannd ibn Asad 
al-Khayyat; “Umar ibn Udhaynah; ‘Ammar ibn Mu‘awiyah al-Duhni 
al-‘Abdi al-Kiifi: Mu‘awiyah ibn “Ammir al-Duhni: and al-Hasan ibn 
Mahbib al-Sarrad, who was a guest among the associates of al-Ridad, 
for whom may there be peace, and later of his son Muhammad [al- 


Jawad].* 


Abdan ibn Taghlib 

Among his books there were: 
The delightful book, The Meaning of the Qur’an; [Qur’anic] Readings; 
From the Sources, about quotations according to the doctrines of the 


Shi‘ah. 


The Family of Zurarah ibn A‘yan 

Zurarah was a nickname. His real name was ‘Abd Rabbah. His 
brother was Humran ibn A‘yan, a grammarian, whose sons were 
Hamzah ibn Humran and Muhammad ibn Humran. 

There were also Bukayr ibn A’yan and his son “Abd Allah ibn 
Bukayr, ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn A‘yan, and ‘Abd al-Malik ibn A ‘yan, 

* For the imams of the Shi‘ah, see Hitti, Arabs, p. 442. Before each of the names 
in the list which follows is the word kitab (‘the book of”). 

4 The words translated “a guest among the associates” are, in the Arabic text, 
al-warid min ashab. Al-Rid3 and his son were the 8th and oth Shi‘I imams. Someone 


who disliked the Shi‘ah crossed out the pious epithets in this section of the Tonk MS 
and inserted the word “erroneous ”in numerous places. 
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with his son Durays ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, one of the adherents of Aba 
Ja‘far Muhammad ibn ‘Ali [al-Bagir], for whom may there be peace. 

Ayan ibn Sunsun (Sunbus) was a Byzantine slave belonging to a 
man of the Bani Shayban.’ After he had learned the Qur’in, he 
[the master] emancipated him and offered to adopt him as one of his 
family. A’yan, however, refused saying, “Settle me with my own 
people.”’ Sunsun was a priest in the Byzantine country.® 

Bukayr was surnamed Abi al-Jahm and Zurirah, Abi ‘Ali. This 
Zurarah was the leading Shii scholar of the law, the Hadith, the 
knowledge of theology, and the Shi‘ system. Among his sons there 
were al-Husayn ibn Zurarah and al-Hasan ibn Zurarah, who were 
among the associates of Ja‘far ibn Muhammad [al-Sadiq].”?_ “Ubayd 
ibn Zurarah, who was squint~eyed, quoted [his father] Zurarah 
ibn A‘yan. 


Yiinus ibn “Abd al-Rahman 

He was one of the associates of Miisd ibn Ja‘far, for whom may 
there be peace, and one of the protégés of the family of Yagtin. 
He was the scholar of his period, a prolific compiler and author 
according to the doctrines of the Shi‘ah. Among his books there 
were! 
Causes (Defects) of al-Ahadith (the Traditions); Prayer; Fasts; The 
Poor Tax; Wills and Shares of Inheritance; Compilation of Traces 
(al-Athar); The Beginning. 


Al-Bazanti 

He was one of the scholars of the Shi‘ah, Ahmad ibn Muhammad 
ibn Abi Nasr al-Bazanti, an associate of Misd [ibn Ja‘far], for whom 
may there be peace. Among his books there were: 


5 For this tribe, see Durayd, Geneal., pp. 144, 155, 210. 

® MS 1934 has what appears to be Sunbus, whereas Tiisi, p. 141, has Sunsun. 
This man was said to be a rahib (“monk”), but as he had children, he must have been 
a priest, rather than a monk. In the Eastern Church, the priest must marry, whereas 
the monk is celibate. His son A‘yan became a slave. But after he had learned the 
Qur’in, his master set him free and offered to adopt him. He preferred, however, 
to returti to his own kindred, perhaps referring to his brother and children. 

7 Ja‘far ibn Muhammad was the 6th Shi‘i imam; His son Miusd ibn Ja‘far, men< 
tioned in the following paragraph, was the 7th imam, called al-Kazim. See Hitti, 
Arabs, p. 442, for list of the imams. 
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What he quoted from al-Rida, for whom may there be peace; The 
Compilation; Questions. 


Al-Barqi | 
He was Abii ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Khilid al-Barqi al- 

Qummi. He was an associate of al-Ridd@ and later an associate also 

of his son Abi Ja‘far [Muhammad al-Jawad]. It is said that he was 

surnamed Abii al-Hasan. Among his books there were: 

The Obscure; Causing Perception; Good Qualities; The Men, in which 


he mentioned the persons who quoted the Commander of the Faithful, 
May Allah Be Well Pleased with Him.® 


Al-Hasan ibn Mahbiib 

He was al-Sarrad, which is al-Zarrad,® and one of the associates 
of our master al-Rida@ and of his son, Muhammad [al-Jawad], for 
both of whom may there be peace. Among his books there were: 


The Commentary; Marriage; Shares of Inheritance, Ordinances, and 
Indemnities for Murder. 


I Read Written in the Handwriting. of Abi ‘Alf ibn Hammam 

He said that the book Good Qualities (Kitab al-Mabhasin) of 
[Muhammad ibn Khalid] al-Bargi included more than seventy 
chapters, it is even said eighty chapters. These chapters were with 
Abi ‘Alf ibn Hammam.?° 


The Beloved; The Abhorred; Generations (Categories) of Men; The 
Virtues of Actions (Works); The Most Special of Actions: The Warning; 
Intimidation; The Frightening; Life and Purity (What is Best); Reasons 
(Defects) of the Hadith; Meaning of the Hadith and [Textual] Altera- 
tions;!4 The Distinct (Meeting of the Ways); Pretexts; The Delightful 
Book; Advantages (Things Giving Benefit); Interpretation of Dreams; 
The Fast for Days; Heaven, 


8 This almost certainly refers to ‘Alf, the Prophet’s son-in-law. 

® Both these terms mean “a maker of chain armor.” Al-Ridi was ‘Ali ibn Misa, 
the 8th Shi‘t imam, and his son was Muhammad al-Jaw4d, the 9th imam. 

10 This list seems to give the names of the principal parts composing Kitab al- 
Mahdasin of al-Barqi. It is probable that each of these titles had subtitles, bringing the 
total to over seventy. Cf. Tiisi, pp. 37-40, sect. 74. 

11 For “tahrif,” the word translated “alterations,”’ see ‘“Tahrif,” Enc. Islam, IV, 
618, 
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The Earths (Lands): The Towns (Regions); Mention of the Ka‘bah; 
Animals and Species;* Tales of the Jinn and of Men: Excellencies of the 
Qur’in; Flowers; Comimands and Prohibitions; With What Allah 
Addressed His Creation;® The Prophets and Apostles; [The Battle of] 
the Camel; The Increasing of Wisdom; Forms (Varieties); Female 
Companions; Increasing; Training; The Forefathers (First Things); 
History; Reasons; Memorable Deeds; The Pure (al-Asfiyah); The 
Reasons (Forms, Misfortunes); Quotation; Rare Forms (Unusual 
Anecdotes). 


His Son, Ahmad ibn Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Khilid al- 
Barqi 
Among his books there were: 


Pretexts; Travel; The Towns (Regions); which was longer than the 
book of his father. 


Al-Hasan [ibn Sa‘id] al-Ahwazi and al-Husayn al-Ahwazi, the Two 
Sons of Sa‘id 

They were from among the people of al-Ktfah, protégés of ‘Ali 
ibn al-Husayn [Zayn al-‘Abidin] and among the associates of al- 
Rida, for whom may there be peace, They were the greatest 
scholars of their time for the law, the traces (al-athar), memorable 
deeds, and other things connected with the Shi‘ sciences. 

They were al-Hasan and al-Husayn, the two sons of Sa‘id ibn 
Hammad ibn Sa‘id. They were associates, also, of Abii Ja‘far ibn 
al-Rida [Muhammad al-Jawad]. Among the books of al-Husayn 
there were: 


The Commentary; Piety; The Oath and the Vow; Ritual Ablution; 
Prayer; Fasts; Marriage; Divorce; Drinks; Refutation of the Ghaliyah; 
The Invocation (Summons); Al-‘Itq wa-al-Tadbir.1” 


12 Pliigel gives al-ajnds (‘‘species”), the Tonk MS has al-ahbas (“religious endow- 
ments”), while MS 1934 lacks consonant signs. 

13 See Qur'an 2:117. 

14 See Tiisi, p. 39, sect. 74.1. 15. 

16 This may be judul al-hikmah (“increasing of wisdom”), or jadwal al-hikmah 
(“rule of wisdom’). 

18 MS 1934 has what might be al-taza@yad (“increasing”); the Tonk MS _ has 
al-sard@’ ir (“secrets”), while Fliigel is uncertain. 

17 Emancipation and the proclamation of freedom of a slave, to become effective 
at the death of the owner. 
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Zaydan ibn al-Hasan ibn Sa‘id 
Among his books there was Pleadings. 


Al-Ash‘ari 

He was Abi Ja‘far Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Yahya ibn ‘Amran 
al-Ash‘ari. He was one of the scholars of the Shi‘ah and one of 
those who quoted [other authorities], and also one of the jurists. 
Among his books there were: 
The Compilation, which included one thousand and seventy sections 
about the law and morals;1® Rare Forms (Unusual Anecdotes); What 
Was Revealed in the Qur’an about al-Husayn ibn ‘Ali, for both of whom 
[father and son] may there be peace—it was quoted by Abii ‘Aff ibn 
Hammam al-Iskifi. 


‘Ali ibn Hashim 
He was ‘Ali ibn Ibrahim ibn Hashim, one of the scholars among 
the jurists. Among his books there were: 


Memorable Deeds; Choice of the Qur’an; Nearness of the Quoter of a 
Tradition to Its Source. 


Hariz ibn ‘Abd Allah 
Among his books there were: 
The Poor Tax; Prayer; Fasts; Rare Forms (Unusual Anecdotes). 


Safwan ibn Yahya 
Among his books there were: 
Buying and Selling; Commercial Transactions, Other than the First 


Ones; Love and Positions; Shares of Inheritance; Wills; Morals: 
Glad Tidings of the Believer. 


“Isa ibn Mihran 

Among his books there were: 
The Difference. between the Nation and the Family; Authorities on the 
Hadith; The Laws Having Numerous Significations (The Laws Shared 
Together, Al-Sunan al-Mushtarakah); Death; Research (Discovery) ; 
Memorable Deeds; Embellishment (Al-Diba)). 


18 Only the Tonk MS gives the number “one thousand and seventy.” The other 
versions leave a blank. Compare these titles with the different order in ‘Tiisi, 
p. 274 top, sect. 598. 
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Al-Hasan ibn Muhammad ibn Sami‘ah 
He was one of the associates of ——_., Among his books there 
were? 
Al-Qiblah; Prayer; Fasts, 


Ibn Bilal 
He was Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Bilal ibn Mu‘awiyah ibn Ahmad 
al-Muhallabi. Among his books there was Guidance and Explanation. 


From among the People of Qumm 

[There was] al-Qummi, Abi Ja‘far Ahmad ibn Mubammad ibn 
‘lsd, among whose books there were: 
The large book, Medicine; the small book, Medicine; Earnings. 


Sa‘d ibn [brahim al-Qummi 
Among his books there was Showing Preference for Ranks (Tasdir 
al-Darajat). | 


Tbn Muammar 
He was Abii al-Husayn ibn Mu’ammar al-Kiifi, among whose 
books there was Nearness of the Quoter of a Tradition to Its Source. 


Ibn Faddal 

He was Abt ‘Ali al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali ibn Faddal al-Taymuli 
from the Rabi‘ah ibn Bakr and a protégé of the Taym Allah ibn 
Tha‘labah.1® He was one of the intimate companions of Abii al- 
Hasan al-Rida,2° for whom may there be peace. Among his books 
there were: 
The Commentary; The Beginning and the Subject;24_ Medicine. 


Ibn Jamhir al-‘Ammi 

His name was Muhammad ibn al-Husayn ibn Jamhir al-‘Ammi 
al-Basri. He was numbered among the intimate companions of al- 
Rida, for whom may there be peace. Among his books there was 
The Unique (Al-Wahidah), about historical traditions, virtues and 
vices, which he divided into eight sections. 

19 For these tribes, see “Bakr,” Enc. Islam, I, 6043 Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 48. 

20 The 8th Shi‘I imam, who died a.p. 818. 

21 MS 1934 is garbled, but Fliigel and a correction in the Tonk MS give Al- 
Ibtida? wa-al-Mubtada’. This form of the title is confirmed by Tiisi, p. 94 top, 
sect. 191. 
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Muhammad ibn. ‘Tsa ibn “Ubayd ibn Yaqtin 

He was onc of the people of Baghdad, and an associate of ‘Ali 
ib. Muhammad and al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali, for both of whom may there 
be peace.” Among his books there was Desire and Hope. Abi 
‘Ali ibn Hammam. said, “The contents of this book were derived 
from Muhammad [ibn al-usayn] ibn Jambiir al-‘Ammi, Al-Hasan 
ibn Muhammad ibn Jamhér told me that his father said, ‘In this 
book there are mentioned the things which the Shi‘ali hope for 
in connection with their preferences and ranks.’ The book 
resembled Glad Tidings. 


Isnd‘il ibn Mihran 
He was the brother of ‘Is@ ibn Mihran. Among his books there 
was The Combats. 


Abii Ja‘far Muhammad ibu al-Hasan ibn Abmad ibn al-Walid al- 
Qumunti 
Among his books there were: 


Compilation of the Law; Commentary on the Qur'an. 


Abia al-Qasim ‘Abd Allah ibn Abinad ibn ‘Amir ibn Sulayman 
ql- Tai wa 9 
Among his books there was Judgments and Judicial Decisions. 


Al~Adami al-Razi 

He was Abii Sa‘id Sahl ibn Ziyad al-R4izi, one of the friends of 
Abii Muhammiad al-Hasat ibn “Ali [al-"Askari], for whom may there 
be peace, Among his books there was Invoking Aid.™ 


Al-Thagafi, Abii Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Muhammad al-Isbahani 

He was one of those who were trustworthy, scholarly, aud writers 
of books. Among lis books there was Account of al-Hasan ibn “AR, 
for Whom May There Be Peace. 


42 "fhese were the roth and 11th Shit imams, ‘Ali ibn Muhammad called al-tidi, 
who died a.p. 868, and ol-Hasan ibn ‘All al-“Askari, who died a.p. 874. 

#8 Sec the book Glad Tidings of the Believer by Safwan ibn Yahya, after n. 18. 

#4 This title, Al-Istinsdr, 1s only given in the Tonk MS, 
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Misa ibn. Sa‘dan 
Among his books there, was Sects (Parties). 


Abii Ja‘far Muhammad ibn al-Husayn. al-Sa’ igh 
He was one of the ImAmiyah [sect] of al-Shi'ah. Among his 
books there was Preachings. 


Bundar ibn Muhammad ibn “Abd Allah, the Jurist 
He was a leader of the Imamiyah. Among his books there were: 


Ritual Purification; Prayer; Fasts; The Pilgrimage; The Poor Tax. 
He also [composed] books based on the sequence of the sources [of the 
law], and iu addition: The Imamate from the Point of View of the Free;* 
Temporary Marriage; The Minor Pilgrimage. 


The Family of Yaqtin, Appended, Its Proper Place Being at the 

Begimning”® 

Yagtin was one of the leading propagandists [for the Shi'i beliefs], 
so that [the Caliph] Marwan®? sought [to arrest him] and he took 
to flight. His son, ‘Ali ibn Yaqtin, was born at al-Kifah during the 
year one hundred and twenty-four [a.p. 741/42], but the mother 
fled with ‘Ali and his brother, “U ‘haya, to al-Madinah. 

Then when the Hashimiyal: regime began,*® Yaqtin came out in 
the open, while the mother of “Ali returned home with both ‘Ali 
and ‘Ubayd. Yaqtin remained in the service of Abi al-‘Abbas 
[al-Saffah] and Abii Ja‘far [al-~Mansir], although at the same time 
he upheld the cause of the members of the family of Abii Talib, 
calling for their imamate. His son did likewise. He brought money 
and bencvolences to Ja‘far ibn Mubammad ibn ‘AH.2® Although 


2. “The free” (al-hurr} is taken from MS 1934. Fliigel has instead al-khubr (“news,” 
“report”, The Tonk MS gives the litle as simply The Insamate. 

26 As the members of this family lived earlier than the other scholars mentioned 
in. this section, they should have been included nearer the beginning of the section. 

* As Yagfin was plotting to establish a descendant of ‘Alf as caliph, Marwan 
tricd Lo arrest him, so that he hid. 

23 Although he was a Shi‘, he served the carly ‘Abbisid caliphs because they were 
rclated to the Prophet, even though they were not descendants of ‘A, 

29 This was al-Sidig, the éth Shii imam, who died a.p. 765. The caliphs feared 
that he might revolt and therefore mistrusted anyone who befriended him, 
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reports about him reached al-Mansiir and al-Mahdi, Allah saved him 
from their strategems.®° 

‘Ali ibn Yaqtin died at the City of Peace [Baghdad] during the 
year one hundred and eighty-two [a.p. 798/99] when he was 
fifty-seven years old. Muhammad ibn al-Rashid, the crown prince, 
prayed over [his body]. His father, Yaqtin, died after he did, 
during the year one hundred and eighty-five [a.p. 801]. [Among 
the books of] “Ali ibn Yaqtin there were; 
What al-Sadig asked him concerning the matter of conflicts; about his 
controversy with the doubter in the presence of Ja‘far [ibn Muhammad 
al-Sadiq].*2 


30 These were the second and third ‘Abbasid caliphs, who ruled a.p. 754-775 
and 775-785. 

81 The phrase “with the doubter” is unclear. These book titles should be 
compared with Tiisi, p. 234, sect. 506, ll. 17, 18. 


Jurists among the Authorities on the Hadith and Adherents of the Hadith 
In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


The Sixth Section of the Sixth Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of 
the books which they composed, including accounts of the jurists who were 
adherents of the Hadith. 


Account of Sufyan al-Thawri 
Sufyan ibn Sa‘id ibn Masriigq al-Thawri was from [the tribe of] 
Thawr ibn ‘Abd Manah ibn Udd ibn Tabikhah ibn al-Yas ibn 
Mudr ibn Nizar ibn Ma‘add ibn ‘Adnan? It was said that among the 
descendants of Thawr there were thirty men, none of whom were 
less distinguished than al-Rabi‘ ibn Khuthaym.? They were at al- 
Kufah, not one of them at al-Basrah. Sufyan al-Thawri, however, 
died at al-Basrah while fleeing from the Sultan, and was buried at 
night. This was during the year one hundred and sixty-one [a.p. 
777/78] when he was sixty-four years old, for he was born during 
the year ninety-seven [A.D. 716/17]. He bequeathed his books to 
‘Ammar ibn Sayf, who effaced them and burned them. 

1In MS 1934, the phrase “Jurists among the Authorities on the Hadith and 
Adherents of the Hadith” is placed on a page by itself preceding the title of the 
section. “Authorities on the Hadith” is al-muhaddithin. “‘Adherents of the Hadith” 
‘(ashab al-Hadith) refers to jurists who based their decisions on the Qur’an and the 
Hadith rather than on consensus of opinion, analogy, and personal opinion. 

2 See Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 361. 5. 

3 He is probably mentioned because he was an ascetic like Sufyin and from the 
same ancestry. 

4 When the caliph ordered him to serve as a judge, he refused and disobeyed, 
flceing first to Arabia and then to al-Basrah where he died. Pious Muslims disliked 
serving as judges, as they feared that they might be obliged to settle cases according 


to some command from a ruling official, rather than according to the Qur’an and 
the Sunnah. 
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Sufyin bad no descendants, as his son died earlier than he did 

himself. So he assigned whatever he had to his sister and her 
children, He bequeathed nothing to al-Mubdrak ibn Sa‘id [his 
brother], Among his books there were: 
The Large Compilation, whicli traced the course of the Hadith and was 
quoted by a group [of scholars], among whom there were Yazid ibn Abi 
Hakim, ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Walid al-‘Adani, Ibrahim ibn Khalid al-San‘ani, 
‘Abd al-Malik [ibn Ibrahini] al-Juddi, and, from a place other than al- 
Yamin, al-Husayn ibn Hafs al-Isbahani® 

The Small Compilation, which was quoted by a group [of scholars|, 
among whom there were al-Ashja‘l; Ghassan ibn “Ubayd, al-Husayn ibn 
Hafs al-Isbahani, al-Mu‘afa’ ibn “Imran al-Mawsili, “Abd al-‘Aziz ibn 
Abin, “Abd al-Samad ibn Hassan, Zaydibn Abi al-Zarqi’, and al-Qasim ibu 
Yazid al-Jarmi., 

Shares of Inheritance; Epistle to “Abbad ibn “Abbiad al-Arsiifi; Epistle. 


Abii “Abd al-Rahmin Muhammed ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mu- 

ghirah ibn Abi Dhi’b 

He was from the Banii ‘Amir ibn Lu’ay.* He was a jurist and 
authority on the Hadith, as well as a judge. He died during the 
year one hundred and fifty-nine [a.p. 775/76]. Among his books 
there was Ordinances, which included chapters on the law, [about 
subjects] such as prayer, ritual purification, fasts, the poor tax, 
rites of the pilgrimage, and other things. 


‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Zayd ibn Aslan: 

He was [descended] from the protégés of “Umar ibn al-Khattab. 
He died at the beginning of the caliphate of Hariin al-Rashid. 
Among his books there were: 


The Abrogating and the Abrogated: The Commentary. 


‘Abd al-Rahmin ibn Abi al-Zanriid 
The name of Abii al-Zannad was ‘Abd Allah ibn Dhakwan. He 
[‘Abd al-Rahinin] was one of the jurists who were also authorities 


* Al-San‘ini was very likely the man listed in the Biog. Index as Abu Thawr 
brahim ibn Khalid ibn akYamin. The context makes 1 clear that ‘Abd al-Malik 
al-Juddi also came from al-Yarnan. 

* Bor this tribe, see Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 33. 
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on the Hadith. He diced at Baghdid during the year one hundred 
and seventy-four [a.p. 790/91}. Among his books there were: 
Shares of Inheritance; The Opinion of the Seven Jurists from among the 
People of al-Madinah, with the Ways in Which They Differed.’ 


“Abd al-Malik ibn Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr ibn “Amr ibn Hazm 
al-Ansari 
He died during the year one hundred and seventy-six [A.p. 
792/93] at Baghdad, where he was a judge under Hiariin [al-Rashid]. 
Among his books there was The Raids. 


‘Abd al-Malik ibn ‘Abd al-“Aziz ibn Jurayj 

He was a protégé of the family of Usayd ibn Abi al-‘Is ibn 
Umayyah.’ He was surnamed Abii al-Walid and died during the 
year one hundred and fifty [a.n. 767/68]. Among his books there 
was The Ordinances, which included what books about the ordinances 
ordinarily comprise, such as ritual purification, prayer, fasts, the 
poor tax, and other things. 


Sufyar ibn ‘Uyaynah al~Eilali 

He was a protégé -———— He died during the year one hundred 
and ninety~eight [a-p. 813/ 14). He was a jurist and recitcr of the 
Qur'an, No book of his is known, but they used to hear him 
[lecture] and they do know of his commnentary.® 


Mughiral: ion Migsam al-Dabbi 

He was a protégé of theirs!® and was surnamed Abii Hishim. He 
died during the year one hundred and thirty-six [a.p. 752/53]. 
Among his books there was Shares of Inheritance. 


* For the seven judges of al-Madinah, see Schacht, Origins of Muhannnadan 
Jurisprudence, p. 243. Cf. also Mabmasini, Falsafat, pp. 24~26. 

§ For this clan, see Qutaybah, Ma‘irif, p. 35; Durayd, Geneal., p. 45. 

° A page m1 MS 1934 has been lost. It evidently began ‘with the account of Sufyin 
ibn ‘Uyaynah and ended just before the list of book titles in the account of Ismd’il 
ibn “Ulayyab; see n. 20. 

18 Theirs” refers to the Dabbah Tribe! sce “Dabba,” Bac. Islan, 1, 884; Durayd, 
Geneal., p. 117. 
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Za idah ibn Qudimah. al-Thaqafi 

He was one of their number [one of the adherents of the Hadith]. 
He was surnamed Abii al-Salt. He died in the Byzantine Empire 
during the raid of al-Hasan ibn ‘Atiyah, during the year sixty-one 
or sixty [A-D, 776/78]. Among his books there were: 


The Ordinances, which included what has been meutioned as being con- 
tained hy books about the ordinances; [Qur’anic}] Readings; The Com~ 
mentary; Asceticism; Memorable Deeds. 


Abii ‘Abd al-Rahmin Muhammad ibn Fudayl ibn Ghazwin al-Dabbi 
He was a protégé of theirs [the Dabbah Tribe] and was surnamed 

Abii ‘Abd al-Rahman. He died during the year one hundred and 

ninety-five [a.p. 810/11].1" Among his books there were 


Rimal Purification; Prayer; Rites of the Pilgrimage; The Poor Tax, 
atranged to the end like the books of the jurists and also known as the 
Book of Ordinances;" The Commentary; Asceticism; Fasts; The 
Invocation.™ 


Ibn Abi Zi'idah 

Yahya ibn Zakariya’ ibn Abi Za idah, surnamed Abii Said, died 
at al-Madi’in, where he was a judge, during the year one hundred 
and eighty-three [a.p. 790/800]. Among his books theré was The 
Ordinances, like the first [books on ordinances, already mentioned]. 


Waki‘ ibn al-Jarrah ibn Malih al-R.u’asi 

He was from the Banii ‘Amir ibn Sa‘sa‘ah.#® He was surnained 
Abii Sufyan. He died when leaving on the pilgrimage at Fayd, 
during the year one hundred and ninety-seven [a.p. 812/13], during 
al-Muharram [first Muslim month]. Among his books there was 
The Ordinances, like the first. 


m% ‘The Tonk MS suggests a different date, but it seems to be due to careless 
copying. 

32 Here again the Tonk MS has a variation, giving the date 4s A.H. £75 (A.D. 791/92). 

18 This was probably a compilation. For this type of book, sce Chap. VI, sect. 3, n. 
$, and the subjects deale with in Kitab al-Unint. 

44 The Tonk MS omits the three last titles. 

1 A name for certain tribes of the Hawzin; see “ ‘Amir, Exe, Islan, I, 329. 
For Fayd, in the sentence which follows, see Yiqtit, Geeg,, IL 927. 
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Abii Nu‘aym al-Fadl ibn Dukayn 

He was a protégé by Talhah ibn “Ubayd Allah al-Taymi. He 
died during the year two hundred and nineteen [a.p. 834]. Among 
his books there were: 


Rites of the Pilgrimage; Questions in the Law. 


Yahya ibn Adam, surnamed Abi Zakariy?’ 

He was a protégé of the family of ‘Ughah ibn Abi Mu‘ayt. He 
died at Fam al-Sill* during the year two hundred and three [a.. 
818/19}. Among his books there were: 


‘The large book, Shares of Inheritance;!? The Land Tax; Gaining Posses- 
" ig 
sion. 


Ibn Abi ‘Arihah 

His narne was Sa‘id and the name of Abii ‘Ariibah was Mihrin. 
He was surnamed Abii al-Nadr, and he died during the year one 
hundred and fifty-seven [a.v. 773/74]. Among his books there was 
The Ordinances, like the first, 


Hamméd ibn Salamah 

He was a protégé of the Banii Tamim.” He was surnamed Abi 
Salamal. He died during al-Muharram [first Muslim month] at 
al-Basrah, in the year one hundred and sixty-five [a.p. 781/82]. 
Among his books there was The Ordinances, like the first. 


Ismail ibn “Ulayyali 

She |"Ulayyah] was his mother. He was the son of Ibrahim, a 
protégé of the Bani Asad, surnamed Abii Bishr. His birth was during 
‘the year one hundred and sixteen fa.p. 734/35] and he died at 
Baghdad during Dhii al-Qa‘dah [eleventh Muslim month], in the 


16 A river north of Wisit; sce Yigiit, Geog., IT, 917, 

‘The Tonk MS omits “large.” 

*8 This is probably abziwdl (“gaining possession, 
al-zawal (“future,” “change’’}. 

4® See “Tamim,” Ene, Islam, IV, 643. 
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seizing”), but it may be 
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year one hundred and ninety-three [a.p. 808/809], when he was 
eighty-three years and a few months old. Among his books there 
were ;20 


The Commentary; Ritual Purification; Prayer; Rites of the Pilgrimage; 
Hunting; Slaughter [of Sacrificial Victims]. 


Ibrahim ibn Isma‘ill, surnamed Abii Ishaq 

He was born during the year one hundred and fifty-two [a.p. 
769] and he died in the year two hundred and eighteen [a.p, 833]. 
Among his books there was Ordinances, like the first. 


Rawh ibn ‘Ubadah al-Qaysi, surnamed Abii Muhammad 
He died after two hundred [a.p. 815/16]. Among his books there 
was Ordinances. 


Makhil al-Shami 

He was a protégé of a woman from the Hudhayl.22 He died 
during the year one hundred and sixteen [A.D. 734/35]. Among his 
books there were: 


Ordinances in the Law;®? Questions in the Law. 


Al-Awzat 

“Abd al-Rahmaan ibn ‘Amr, Abii ‘Umar from al-Awzi’, a tribe.”4 
He died during the year one hundred and fifty-nine [a.p. 775/76]. 
Among his books there were: 


Ordinances in the Law; Questions in the Law. 


20 MS 1934 recommences at this point, after the loss of a page. This manuscript 
and Fliigel do not include the two last titles, which are in the Tonk MS alone. For 
the Band Asad, see “Asad,” Enc. Islam, I, 474. 

21 The Tonk MS alone includes this title. 

22 For this tribe, see ““Hudhail,” Enc. Islam, II, 329. 

*8 On this and following pages, this title, Al-Sunan fi al-Figh, is translated as 
Ordinances in the Law. It may be more correct to translate fi as “about” in this and 
other titles, making the translation “The Ordinances, about the law.” 

%4 See Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 2.49. 
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Al-Walid ibn Muslim, surnamed Abi al-‘Abbas 

He was a protégé of the Quraysh [the Prophet’s tribe]. He died 
during the year one hundred and ninety-four [a.D. 809/10] -while 
returning from the pilgrimage. Among his books there were: 
Ordinances in the Law; The Raids. 


‘Abd al-Razziq ibn Hammam ibn Nafi‘ al-San‘ani, surnamed Abi 
Bakr 
He was a protégé of the Himyar,® who died during the year two 
hundred and eleven [a.p. 826/27]. Among his books there were: 
Ordinances in the Law; The Raids. 


Hushaym ibn Bashir al-Sulami, surnamed Abi Mu‘awiyah 

He was a protégé of the Bani Sulaym.2* He died at Baghdad 
during the year one hundred and eighty-three [a.p. 799/800]. 
Among his books there were: 


Ordinances in the Law; The Commentary; [Qur’anic] Readings. 


Yazid ibn Harun 

He was a protégé of the Banii Sulaym, surnamed Abii Khalid. 
He died at Wasit diiring the year two hundred and six [a.p. 821/22]. 
Among his books there was Shares of Inheritance. 


Ishaq al-Azraq, surnamed Abt Muhammad 

He was the son of Yusuf. He died at Wasit during the year one 
hundred and ninety-five [a.p. 810/11]. Among his books there 
were: 


Rites of the Pilgrimage; Prayer; [Qur’anic] Readings. 


‘Abd al-Wabhab ibn ‘Ata’ al-‘Tjli al-Khaffaf 

He was surnamed Abii Nasr. He was one of the people of al- 
Basrah, but he died at Baghdad some time after two hundred [a.p. 
815/16], Among his books there were: 
Ordinances in the Law; The Commentary; The Abrogating and the 
Abrogated. 


25 For this tribal group of al-Yaman, see “Himyar,” Enc. Islam, Il, 310. 
26 “Sulaim,” Enc. Islam, IV, 518. 
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Ibrahim ibn Taliman. al-Hirrawi?’ 
Among his books there were: 


Ordinances in the Law; Memorable Deeds; The Two Feasts [Td al~ 
Adha and “Id al-Fitr]; The Commentary. 


Al-Hasan ibn Waqid al-Marwazi 
Among his books there were: 
The Commentary; Aspects in the Qur'an; Ordinances in the Law.™* 


“Abd Allah ibn al-Mubiarak, surnamed Abi “Abd al-Rahman 

He died at Hit®® when returning from a raid, during the year 
one hundred and eighty-one [4.p. 797/98]. Among his books there 
were: 
Ordinances in the Law; The Commentary; History; Asceticism; Piety 
and Charity. 


Abii Da’ al-Tayilisi 

His naine was Hammam ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. He was one of the 
authorities for the Hadith. He was surnamed AbG Yazid and died 
during the year two hundred and twenty-seven [A.D. 841/42]. 
Among his books there was Ordinances in the Law, like the first. 


Al-Firydbi al-Kabir 

He was an associate of Sufyan [ibn Said] and was one of the people 
of Cacsarea.®! He was Abii ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Yiisuf ibn 
Wagid al-Firyabi. He learned from the scholars of al-Kiifah, and 
died —. Among his books there were! 
The Commentary ; Ritual Purification; Prayer; Fasts; The Poor Tax; 
Rites of the Pilgrimage, continuing until he included all of the chapters 
about the law. 





a7 This refers to his origita at Marit in Afghanistan. The spelling might be al- 
Harawi, but Zirikli, Part 9, p. 74, gives al-Hirrawi. 

%8 ‘This tide is only in the Tonk MS. 

29 See “Hit,” Buc. Islam, Tl, 322. 

#¢ The Tonk MS alone has this tithe. On the margin of MS 1934 there is noted, 

“bi-Sham,” probably indicating that he died at Damascus. 

*1 THe was probably a pupil of Sufydn ibn Sa‘id al-Thawri and was fron: Caesarea 

(Qaysariyah) in Palestine; see Yigiit, Geog., IV, 214. 
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"Abd Allah ibn Muhaminad ibn Abi Shaybah 

He was an authority for the Hadith ‘and a c compiler. He died 
during the year two hundred and thirty-five [a.p. 849/$0]. Among 
his books there were !™* 


Ordinances in the Law; The Commentary; History;  Seditions; 
[The Battle of] Siffin; [The Battle of] the Camel; The Invasions; 
Al-Masnad, about the Hadith.® 


‘Uthmdn ibn Abi Shaybah 

He was an authority on the Hadith and a compiler, who died 
during the year two hundred and thirty-seven [a.p. 851/52]. Among 
his books there were! 
Ordinances in the Law; The Commentary; Seditions;* Al-Musnad. 


Muhammad ibn “Uthman ibn Abi Shaybah® 
He died during the year two hundred and ninety-seven [A-p. 
go9/10]. Among his books there was Ordinances in the Law. 


Ahmad ibn Hanbal | 
He was Abi ‘Abd Allah Ahmad ibn Hanbal?* Among his books 
there were: 


Reasons; The Commentary; The Abrogating and Abrogated; Asceti- 
cism; Questions; Virtues; Shares of Inheritance; Rites of the Pil- 
grimage; Faith (Oath); Drinks;®? Obedience of (for) the Prophet; 
Refutation of the Jahmiyah; Al-Musnad,** comprising more than forty 
thousand Hadith. 


*% The Tonk MS is unique in adding two titles: Boofy and The Khawdarij at 
Nahrawida. 

3 Al-imusnad means “ateributed to authority.” The title was made famous by the 
great collection of the Hadith compiled by Abmad tbn Ianbal. 

* Instead of “scditions” the Fliigel edition has al-‘ayn, which might be “the eye,” 
“the spring,” or the letrer ‘ays of the alphabet, but is probably a mistake. 

* The Tonk MS inserts, before the name, Abii Ja‘far ibn Hafiz, 

36 In MS 1934 there is a vacant space before the list of books is given, evidently 
with the hopes that biographical data could be filled in. 

*? In MS 1934 the four last titles have been mscrted in a handwriting different 
from that of the other passages. 

38 For this famous book, sce Bibliography under Hanbal. The title means 
“Attributed to Authority.” This great compendiam of the Hadieh contained 2 
buge collection of traditions, with the authorities who were said to have origimated 
them, 
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Ahmad ibn Hanbal had a son named ‘Abd Allah, who was a 
reliable man from whom they heard [lectures about] the Hadith. 

There were also Salih ibn Ahmad and his son Zuhayr ibn Salih, 
who died during the year three hundred and three [a.p. 915/16]. 


Al-Athram 

He was one of the adherents of Ahmad ibn Hanbal. His name 
was Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Hani, surnamed Abi Bakr, He 
was one of the Iskaf Bani Junayd,®* and he died . Among his 
books there were: 





Ordinances in the Law, in accordance with the doctrines of Ahmad and 
his evidences from the Hadith: History; Reasons; The Abrogating 
and the Abrogated in the Hadith.*° 


Al-Marwazi, Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn al-Hajjaj 

He adhered to the doctrines of Ahmad ibn.Hanbal. He died . 
Among his books there was The Ordinances with Testimonies from 
the Hadith. 





Ishaq ibn Rahwayh 

The name of Rahwayh was Ibrahim ibn Marwazi. He 
was one of the most distinguished of the pupils of Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal. He died ——-. Among his books there were: 





Ordinances in the Law; Al-Musnad; The Commentary. 


Abt Khaythamah and His Sons 

Abi Khaythamah Zuhayr ibn Harb died during the year two 
hundred and thirty-four [a.p. 848/49]. Among his books there 
were: 


Al-Musnad: Science.“ 


89 These were the chiefs of the district of al-Nahrawin between Baghdad and 
Wiasit; see Yaqiit, Geog., I, 252. 

40 A good example of abrogating in al-Hadith is in connection with the direction 
for prayer, which was first to Jerusalem, then to Makkah, and finally to “whichever 
way you turn you face Allah.” See quotation from al-Tabari translated in Dodge, 
Muslim Education, p. 45. 

41 The Tonk MS adds the title Reasons (Al-‘Ilal). 
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Ibn Abi Khaythamah, Abt Bakr Ahmad ibn Zuhayr ibn Harb 

He was one of the historical traditionalists and a jurist. He died 
during the year two hundred and seventy-nine [a.p. 892/93]. 
Among his books there were: 


History; Ancestors (Kinsmen); Arab Nomads (Al-A‘rab) (or Inflection 
[Al-I'rab]): Traditions of the Poets. 


His Son, Abii “Abd Allah, Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Zuhayr ibn 
Harb 
He was of the same stock as his father. He died 
his books there were: 





. Among 


The Poor Tax and the Categories of Property, with Their Proofs from the 
Hadith; History, which did not appear in its entire form—perhaps he 
never finished it. 


Al-Bukhari 

Abt ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Isma‘il ibn al-Mughirah al- 
Bukhari was one of the reliable authorities for the Hadith.42 Among 
his books there were: 


The Large History; The Small History; Names and Surnames; The 
Feeble [referring to Hadith quoted from doubtful sources]; Al-Sahih 
(The Sound); Ordinances in the Law; Training; The Medium-Size 
History; Creation of the Actions of Worshippers (Khalq Af‘al al-‘Tbad) ; 
Reading behind the Imam.“ 


Al-Ma‘mari 

His name was al-Hasan ibn “Ali ibn Shabib. He was one of the 
authorities on the Hadith and also one of the jurists. He died 
Among his books there was Ordinances in the Law. 





42 The Tonk MS adds “virtuous and ascetic.” 

43 This was perhaps the most important Muslim book after the Qur’in. For the 
French translation, see Bibliography, Bukhari, and for the table of contents in Arabic, 
see Wensinck, A Handbook of Early Muhammadan Tradition, p. xi; for the contents in 
English, see Dodge, Muslim Education, p. 92. 

44 The last three titles are omitted by the Tonk MS and added to MS 1934 with a 
strange handwriting. For the last two titles, see Brockelmann, Geschichte, Supple~ 
ment, I, 265 top, which gives the last title as Khayr al-Kalam fi al-Qira’ Khalf al-Imam. 
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Abii ‘Aribah 

His name was al-Husayn [ibn Muhammad] ibn Mawdid al- 
Harrani and he compiled the Hadith of the shaykhs. Except for 
this he did not write any book. 


Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj, Abi al-Husayn al-Qushayri al-Naysabiri 

He was one of the authorities on the Hadith learned both in the 
Hadith and the law.** Among his books there were; 
Al-Sahih (The Sound); Names and Surnames. 
The Unique Things (Al-Wahad); The Single: History; Generations 
(Categories), 


‘Ali ibn al-Madini 

He should have been mentioned before this place. He was Ibn 
‘Abd Allah ibn Ja‘far al-Madini. He was one of the authorities for 
the Hadith, learned in the Hadith. He died at Samarra on Monday, 
three days before the end of Dhii al-Qa‘dah [eleventh Muslim 
month], during the year two hundred and fifty-eight [a.p. 871/72], 
when he was seventy-two years old, Among his books there were : 
Al-Musnad with its reasons; Those Who “Tell Half Truths: The Feeble 
[referring to Hadith quoted from doubtful sources]; Reasons; Names 
and Surnames; Drinks; ‘The Gracious Revelation.*® 


Yahya ibn Ma‘in 

He died during the year two hundred and thirty-three [a.p. 
847/48]. Among his books there was History, his pupils composed 
it from his [dictation], for he himself did not write it. 


Surayj ibn Yinus Abi al-Harith al-Marwazi 

He was one of the illustrious authorities on the Hadith, being 
among their reliable members, and he was also one of the jurists 
and [Quranic] readers. He died : . Among his books there 
were: 
The Commentary; The Abrogating and the Abrogated; [Qur’anic] 
Readings; Ordinances in the Law. 





46 The Tonk MS omits “al-Qushayri” but adds “ascetic, pious, reliable.” The 
collection Al-Sahih was almost as important as that of al-Bukhari; sce Bibliography. 
4° Fliigel omits the word translated as “gracious” (al-lafif). 
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Hafs al-Darir 
He was Abii ‘Umar Hafs ibn ‘Umar, from among the people of 
al-Basrah. He’ was one of the illustrious authorities on the Hadith. 
He died . Among his books there were: 
Judicial Decisions of the Qur’in; Ordinances in the Law. 





Al-Fadl ibn Shadhan al-Razi and His Son al-“Abbas ibn al-Fadl 

He [al-Fadl] mingled both with the elite and the ignorant. The 
Shi‘ah claim him, so that a brief account about him is given in 
connection with them. The Hashwiyah also claim him, and his 
books pertaining to the Hashwiyah are:*7 


The Commentary; [Qur’anic] Readings; Ordinances in the Law, 


Among the books of his son al-‘ Abbas ibn al-Fadl there are: 


Ordinances in the Law; [Qur’anic] Readings.‘ 


Ibrahim al-Harbi 

Abii Ishaq [brahim ibn Ishaq ibn Ibrahim ibn Bashir ibn “Abd 
Allah was one of the illustrious authorities on the Hadith. He was 
learned in the Hadith, scholarly, ascetic and acquainted with lan- 
guage [study]. He was also one of those who held [the Hadith] in 
their memories. ‘Abd Allah was the son of Daysam al-Marwazi.*® 
Ibrahim died during the year two hundred and eighty-five [a.p. 
898]. Among his books there were: 


Rare Forms in the Hadith, which included ‘‘Al-Musnad’®® of Abii Bakr, 
of ‘Umar, of ‘Uthman, of “Ali, of al-Zubayr [ibn al-‘Awwim], of Talhah 


47 Hajar, Lisan al-Mizan, Part V, p-. 72, says that al-Nadim called all who were not 
Shit “ignorant” (al-‘dmmah) and referred to the Sunnites as “the Hashwiyah,”-a 
term as a rule applied to persons holding anthropomorphic ideas; see ““Hashwiya,” 
Enc. Islam, II, 287. 

48 These titles are in the Tonk MS alone; MS 1934 leaves a half page empty, 
meant to be filled in with titles. 

4° Baghdadi, Ta’rikh, Part VI, sect. 3059, p. 27, makes it clear that this relationship 
between ‘Abd Allah, the ancestor of Ibrahim, and Daysam al-Marwazi is correct, 
As these ancestors were not important persons, their names are not in the Biog. 
Index. The Tonk MS has al-Jawhari instead of al-Marwazi, 

6© This was evidently a compilation which quoted the Hadith of the Prophet, 
based upon the original recollections of the important persons listed. 
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[ibn “Ubayd Allah), of Sa‘d ibn Abi Waqqis, of “Abd al-Rabman ibn 
‘Awf, of al-‘Abbas [ibn ‘Abd al-Maittalib], of Shaybah ibn ‘Uthmian, of 
‘Abd Allah thn Ja‘far, of al-Miswar ibn Makhramah al-Zuhri, of ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib ibn Rabi‘ah,*! of al-S@ib al-Makhziimi, of Khdlid ibn al- 
Walid, of Abii ‘Ubaydah ibn al-Jarrah, of Mu‘dwiyah and others in addition 
to him, of “Amr ibn al~As, of ‘Abd Allth ibn al-‘Abbas,®* of “Abd Allah iba 
‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, and of the mawali,5* which was the last that he 
included, 


There were also other books! 


Training; The Raids; Al-Tayanmum [ritualistic ablution with sand 
instead of water], 


Mutayyin ibn Ayyiib 

He was Abii Ja‘far Muhammad ibn “Abd Allah ibn Sulayinan al- 
Hadrami, one of the reliable aithorities for the Hadith, His birth 
WAS men . He died during the year two hundred and ninety~ 
eight [a.p. 910/11], Among his books there were: 


Ordinances in the Law; The Commentary; Al-Musnad; Commentary 
on “Al-Musnad”’ ;§ Training. 


Al-Firyabi al-Saghir® 

Abii Bakr Ja‘far ibn Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-Firyabi obtained 
his learning from shaykhs throughout the world, traveling over the 
earth. He died during the year three hundred [a.p. 913], the last 
day of the year. Among his books there was The Ordinances, which 
included many chapters, nearly fifty of them. 


‘ This name and the one which follows are not clearly written m the manuscripts, 
bue they must be correct, 

8 The Tonk MS adds a pious epithet, 

* This probably means “lords,” alchough it might mean “protégés.” 

54 "This may have been an explanation of his own. book, or of the great collection 
of Alinad thn. Hanbal. 

5 He is called al-Saghir and al-Agghar (“the Younger”), to distinguish him from 
the elder Muhammad ibn Yiisu€ al-Firyabi. In chis and the following accounts 
there are variations in the Tonk MS, but they are not important enough to mention 
them in detail. 
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Shabib al-‘Usfuri 
His name was Khalifah ibn Khayyat and he was one of the people 
of al-Basrah. Aimong his books there were: 


The Generations (Categorics}§ History; Generations (Categories) of 
[Qur’inic] Readers; History of the Infirm in Old Age, the Lame, the 
Sick, and the Blind: Divisions of the Qur’an—Its ‘I ‘enths, Sevenths, and 
Verses. 


Al-Kajjfi 

He was Abii Muslim ——— ~, His father moved from ——— — to 
al-Basrah, where he [al-Kajji] buile a house with mortar ane baked 
bricks. He used to say to his workmen “Kajj, kajj,” or “Use the 


mortar.’ Thus the name was connected with him and he was 
called al-Kajji.5* 

Abii Muslim was one of the most illustrious authorities on the 
Hadith, as well as one of the most exalted authorities for the isnad.57 
His birth was —-—~ - and he died during the year —-—— - Among 
his books there were: 


The Ordinances; Al-Musnad. 


[‘Abd Allah] Ibn Abi Da’iid al-Sijistani 

The name fof Abii Da’iid] was Sulayman ibn al-Ash‘ath ibn 
ish3q ibn Bashir ibn Shaddad al-Tabari. He [“Abd Allah] was Abii 
Bakr ———-— ibn Sulayman Abii Da’iid. He was one of the most 
ilustrions authorities on the Hadith and the law, a man worthy of 
confidence. His birth was ——-— . He died during the year three 
hundred and sixteen [4.D. 928/29]. Among his books there were: 


‘The Commentary, which he coniposed at the same time that Abii Ja‘far 
[Muhammad ibn Jarir] al-Tabari wrote his book®*—most of the book of 
Ibn Abi Da’iid was composed about the Hadith; Lamps, about the Hadith: 


8¢ For other versions of the origin of this name, see references in the Biog, Iudex. 

47 Al-imdd is the infinitive of al-saned (pl., al-asdnid), which is the ascription of 
tradition of the Prophet to its original source, as well as to the chain of authori- 
ties who passed ott the Hadith to Jater gericrations, 

68 ‘This is the great Tafsir of al-Tabati, listed in the Bibliography. 
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Manuscripts of the Qur’in; Arrangement of the Qur'an; Excellencies 
of the Qur’in; The Shari‘ah in “The Commentary” ;5* The Shari‘ah in 
al~-Maqari;®* The Abrogating and the Abrogated; Rising from the 
Dead and the Resurrection. 


Abii ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Makhlid ibn Hafs al-‘Actar 

He was a reliable authority on the Hadith. His birth was during 
the year two hundred and thirty-three [a.p, 847/48] and he died in 
the year three hundred and thirty-one [a.v. 942/43]. Among his 
books there were: 


Ordinances in tlhe Law; Morals; the large Musnad. 


Al-Mahamali al-Qadi 

He was Abii ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn ibn Ismail ibn. Muhammad 
al-Dabbi. He was a trustworthy scholar whose birth was during the 
year two hundred and thirty-five [A.p. 849/50]. He dicd during 
the year three hundred and thirty [a.v. 941/42], on Thursday, eight 
nights before the end of the month of Rabi‘ al-Akhir [fourth Muslim 
month]. News about him was proclaimed in the streets of Baghdad. 
No one else in the world was such an authority on the Hadith and 
so capable in determining the Hadith with accuracy, reliability, and 
intelligence! Amiong his books there was Ordinances in the Law. 


Jafar al-Daqqaq 

He was a man who held the Hadith in his memory aud was 
reckoned second to al-Mahamali in trustworthiness, reliability, and 
intelligence. He died during the year three humdred and thirty 
[a.p. 941/42]. Among his books there was Ordinances in the Law, 


6 ‘This probably refers to the elements of the Shari'ah law contained in the book 
The Commentary. 

6 ‘his probably deals with the elements of the Shari‘ah law contained in a book. 
perhaps entitled Al-Adagart, but as the usual meanings of this word do not scem to 
fit the context, it is possible that it is meant for the cornraon title ALMaghdzi 
(“Raids”). 

“ The Tonk MS adds several words which are not clearly written. 

6% This title occurs only in the Tonk MS. 
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Ibn $a‘id, Abi Muhammad Yahya ibn Muhammad ibn $4‘id 
He.was a protégé of al-Mansiir.* His birth was —-——, and he 
died during the year three hundred and eighteen [a.p, 930/31]. 
Among his books there were: 


The Ordinances; Al-Musnad; [Qur’anic] Readings. 


Al-Baghawi 

He was Abi al-Qisim ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz al-Baghawi, also known as Ibn bint Muni‘. His birth was 
during the year two hundred and fourteen [A.p. 829/30] and he 
died in the year three hundred and seyenteen [A.p. 929/30]. Among 
his books there were: 


The Large Alphabetical Book; The Small Alphabetical Book; Al- 
Mnsnad; The Ordinances According to the Legal Systems of the Jurists. 


Al-Tirmidhi 
His name was Muhammad ibn ‘Isa ibn Sawrah. Among his books 
there were! 


History; Al-Sahik (The Sound);* The Reasons. 


Ibn Abi al-Thalj 

He was Abii Bakr Muhammad ibn Almad ibn Muhammad ibn 
Abi al-Thalj al-Katib. He had contacts with both the elite and the 
ignorant,*6 The Shit doctrine won him over and he was also 


® Taghri-Birdi, Part Hl, p. 228, says that this was Abd Ja‘far al-Mansiir, who was 
the caliph A.o. 754-75. Hf that is true, the account must mean that an ancestor of 
Jon Said, rather than he humself, was accepted as a Muslim protégé at the time of the 
second ‘Abbasid caliph. 

* Mu'jam (“alphabetical”) may indicate either that the material was arranged 
alphabetically, or else marked with diacritical points to indicate the consonants. 
These two books were probably legal compilations. 

« This was one of the six authoritative collections of the Hadith} see Bibliography. 

% Seen, 4%. 
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responsible for many quotations from. among the things qu 1oted by 
the ignorant, with compilations according to their interpretation. 
He was religious, virtuous, and ascetic. We have already mentioned 
him before this. He died —_-— . Anong his books there were: 

Ordinances and Morals according to the Doctrines of the Ignorant; 


Virtues, virtues of the Companions of the Prophet;® Sclections from the 
Asiinid. 


&? This title is taken from MS 1934. Fitigel gives simply Virtues of the Companions. 
For the following title, see n. $7. 


Al.Tabari and His Associates; the Shurét and Their Jurists 


In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


The Seventh Section of the Sixth Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of the 
books which they composed. 


AL-Tabari and His Associates 

Thus saith Muhammad. ibn Ishaq al-Nadim: Abi al-Faraj al- 
Mu‘aja ibn Zakariya’ al-Nahrawani stated, “He was Abi Ja‘far 
Muhammad ibn Jarir ibn Yazid ibn Khalid al-Tabari al-Amiuli, 
the sage of his time, the leader of his period, and the jurist of his 
age, * 

He was born at Amul* during the year two hundred and. twenty- 
four [a.D. 838/39] and dicd during Shawwél [tench Muslim month] 
in the year three hundred and ten [A.p. 922/23} at the age of cighty~ 
seven. He acquired knowledge of the Hadith from eminent shaykhs 
like Muhammad ibn. Humayd al-Razi; Ibn Jurayj;4 Abii Kurayb; 
Hannad ibn Sari; ‘Abbad ibn ‘Ya‘qib; ‘“Ubayd Allah ibn Ismail 
al-Habbari; Isma‘il ibn Misa: ‘Imran ibn Miisi al-Qazziz; and 
Bishr ibn. Mu‘adh al-“Ugdi. He studied the law under Da iid® and 

1 In MS 1934 the phrase “Al-Tabari and. His Associates; the Shurit and Their 
Jurists’’ is placed on a page by itself preceding the title of the section. 

The Fitigel edition adds an extra word in this sentence, but it scems to be an 
PE LOU . 
® For Amul (or A’amul) and Tabaristin, from which two of his names are taken, 
see Yaqiit, Geog., 1, 68; HT, so1. 

4 In the Arabic texts the name is given as Abii Jurayy, but perhaps it should be 


Ibn Jurayj, who was a better-known scholar, 
® The Tonk MS adds al-Zahiri; see Biog. Index, Da’ad ibn ‘AR, 
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learned the legal system of al-Shafi‘t from al-Rabi‘ ibn Sulayman in 
Egypt, and also from al-Hasan ibn Muhammad al-Za‘farani at 
Baghdad. He learned the legal system of Malik [ibn Anas] from 
Yiinus ibn “Abd al-A‘la and the descendants of ‘Abd al-Hakam, who 
were Muhammad, ‘Abd al-Rahman and Sa‘d:* also from the sons 
of the brother of Wahb. He learned the legal system of the people 
of al-‘Irag from Abii Mugatil at al-Rayy and mastered the asanid’ in 
Egypt, Syria, al-' Iraq, and at al-Kifah, al-Basrah, and al-Rayy. 

He was skilled in all of the sciences, having knowledge of the 
Qur'an, grammar, poetry, language, and the law, and also having a 
good memory. Abi Ishaq ibn Muhammad ibn Ishaq told me, “A 
trustworthy person related to me that he saw Abi Ja‘far al-Tabari 
in Egypt and studied with him a poem by either al-Tirimmah or 
al-Hutay’ah. It is | who am uncertain which one it was.” 

I myself have seen many selections written in his handwriting 
[and copied] from books on language, grammar, poetry, and the 
tribes. He had a legal system which he selected for himself and 
about which he wrote a number of books, among which there are :* 
Al-Latif, about the law, which included a number of chapters like the 
chapters of the jurists in “Al-Mabsiit.” The number of chapters in 
““Al-Latif” was 

Al-Basit, about the law, which he did not complete, but what it did 
include was:!° the large chapter, Conditions; Documents and Judicial 
Records; Wills; Training of the Judge; Ritual Purification; Prayer; 
The Poor Tax. 

Al-Latif, about the law, which includes 








ae 


6 These were grandsons, their father being ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam. 

? See Chap. VI, sect. 6, n. $7, 

8 At this point the Tonk MS inserts ““Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishiq, [al- 
Nadim].” The word “sciences” refers to the Muslim sciences based upon the Qur’an. 

® For the books of al-Tabari, see Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (6), 423 ff. It is almost impos- 
sible to give the exact meaning of some of these book titles. Al-lafif means “gracious” 
or “delightful,” but perhaps has the significance of “interesting.” Al-mabsut means 
“stretched out,” with the significance of making clear. Al-basif means “simple,” but 
here probably should be translated as “extended,” with the idea of “inclusive.” For 
some modern editions of these books, see the Bibliography. See Brockelmann, 
Geschichte, Supplement, I, 218, which helps to explain the meaning of the titles. 

10 The titles which follow in this paragraph are chapters in the book Al-Basit, 

11 In MS 1934 a half page is left vacant, showing that the author of Al-Fihrist hoped 
to fill in subtitles. 
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The History (Al-Ta’rikh),!* to which certain sections were added. The 
last event included ‘in it was during the year three hundred and two [a.v. 
914/15], at which point he stopped. A group of persons abridged this 
book, eliminating the mention of the authorities [on the Hadith]. One 
of them was a man known as Muhammad ibn Sulayman al-Hashimi and 
there was also another writer known as — , as well as, from among 
the people of al-Mawsil, Abii al-Hasan al-Shimshati, the teacher, and a 
tan known as al-Salil ibn Ahmad, Then [another] group appended to 
it [The History], continuing from where it ended to our own time. This 
appendix, however, cannot be relied upon, for [the men who compiled 
it] were not occupied either with the government or with scholarship. 

The Commentary (Al-Tafsir), better than which has never been com- 
posed. A group abridged it. Among them there were Abii Bakr ibn al- 
Ikhshid and others in addition to him. 

{Qur’inic] Readings; Al-Khafif (The Easy), about the law, delightful; 
Seeking Guidance; Correction of Traces (al-Athar), which he did not 
complete, but the part included is what I mention: ; Disagree- 
ments of the Jurists—what it included: ———. 








Among His Adherents Who Were Jurists Following His Legal 
System™ 


Ali ibn “Abd Al-*Aziz ibn Muhammad al-Dawlabi 
Among his books there were: 


Refutation of Ibn al-Mughallas [Abd Allah ibn Ahmad]; about “In the 
name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate”; [Qur’anic] Readings; 
The Sources of Theology; Actions of the Prophet, May Allah Bless Him 
and Give Him Peace; Second Sight; his epistle to Nasr [al-Hajib] al- 
Qushii; his epistle to ‘Afi ibn ‘Isa; his epistle to Barbar al-Jarmi. 
Book, The Problem of Loaning Female Slaves; the large book, 
Sources, which is not extant; the small book, Sources: the medium-size 
book, Sources; Interpretation of a Dream: Confirmation of the Apostle- 
ship; the epistle, You Both Have Lied—this refers to the report which he 
quoted in (from) “'Self-Discipline” (Adab al-Nufts), about Fatimah and 
‘Ali, for both of whom may there be peace, for when they complained 


12 This is the great history referred to in the footnotes as Annales, printed in Arabic 
and edited in Latin by M. J. de Goeje; see Bibliography. 

18 Most were either pupils or associates. 

144 The Tonk MS gives “‘diseases” instead of “loaning,” evidently an error, 
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to the Prophet, for whom be peace, about rendering service, he said 
“You both have lied.” 
Among His Pupils Who Were Jurists Following His Legal System 
There Was Also Abii Bakr Muhammad ibn Ahmad.ibn Muhammad 
ibn Abi al-Thalj al-Katib 
Among his books there were: 
The Oath; The Vow.® 


Among His Pupils: Abi al-Qasim ibn al-‘Arad 
Among his books there was Research in the Law, He also wrote a 
a few epistles, among which there were: ———. 





Among His Pupils: Abi al-Hasan Ahmad ibn Yahya ibn ‘Ali ibn 
Yahya ibn Abi Mansur al-Munajjim 
He was a theologian, mention of whom has already been made. 
Among his books there were: 
Introduction to the Legal System of al-Tabari and the Triumph of His 


Legal System; Consensus of Opinion in the Law, according to the legal 
system of Abii Ja‘far [al-Tabari]. 


Among the Jurists Following His Code There Was Also Abi 
al-Hasan al-Dagqiqi al-Halwani al-Tabari 
Among his books there were: 

Conditions; Refutation of the Antagonists. 


Among Them; Abii al-Husayn ibn Yinus 

His name was ~, He was a student of theology, about which 
he wrote books. His [book] about the law was Consensus of Opinion 
in the Law, which included a number of chapters.1¢ 





Among Them: Abi Bakr ibn Kamil 

He has been mentioned in the First Chapter. Among his books 
about the legal system of al-Tabari there were: 
Compilation of the Law; Menstruation; Conditions; Founders of Pious 
Endowments. 


18 These book titles are only in the Tonk MS. 
16 ‘The last phrase is added by the ‘Tonk MS. 
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Among Them: Abii Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Habib al-Saqti al-Tabari 
He was one of the people of al-Basrah and he wrote a history 
connected with the book of Abii Ja‘far [al-Tabari]. It contained .a 
great deal from the accounts of Abi Ja‘far and his adherents. Among 
his books there were [also]: 
Apostleship; Compilation of the Law. 


Among Them There Was a Man Known as Ibn Idhnibi!’ 
His name was . Among his books there was The Compre- 
hensive (Al-Hawi), about the law. 





Among Them There Was a Man Known as Ibn al-Haddad 
His name was . Among his books there were: 








Abi al-Faraj al-Mu‘afa said, “Abi Muslim al-Kajji agreed with the 
ideas of Abii Ja far al-Tabari about the law and was of the age of 
Abi Ja‘far.” 


Al-Mu‘Gfa al-Nahrawani al-Qadi 

He belongs to our own period. His name is Abi al-Faraj al- 
Mu ‘afa ibn Zakariya’, He is one of the people of Nahrawan and 
during his time is the leading adherent of the legal system of Abi 
Ja ‘far [al-Tabari],1® whose books he has memorized. He is so skilled 
in many sciences in which he is knowledgeable that he is often con- 
sulted about these. He is extremely intelligent, with a good 
memory and ability for rapid repartee. He was born during the 
year . His books about the law and other subjects up to the 
present time are those which I record as follows:1® 
The Preservation and Settlement, about the sources of the law;?® Defini- 
tions and Conditions, about the sources of the law: Guidance, about the 





1” Fliigel suggests this form of the name, but it is uncertain, so that it is not in 
cluded in the Biog. Index. The book title is only in the Tonk MS. . 

18 The Tonk MS has “He is the chief of his time and the unique person of his 
period for learning, the law, language, culture, and piety, following the legal system 
of Abii Ja‘far, whose books he has memorized.” A few other variations follow, 
but they do not change the meaning. 

19 ‘As al-Mu‘afa died A.p. 1000, the sixth chapter of Al-Fihrist was evidently 
written before that date, 

20 As the words in the manuscripts seem to differ from those in the Fliigel version, 
but are not clearly given, the exact form of this title is not certain. 
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law; Explanation of the Book, “Guidance” [about the law]; Documents 
and Judicial Records; Explanation of the Book “Al-Khafif” (The Easy) 
by al-Tabari; Healing, by Wiping the Feet; Answering the “Large 
Compilation” of Muhammad ibn al-Hasan;#1_ Answering al-Muzani about 
the Legal System of al-Tabari; Conditions; Refutation of al-Karkhi, 
about questions; Refutation of Abii Yahya al-Balkhi, about the loaning 
of female slaves; Refutation of Da’iid ibn ‘Ali; his epistle to al-Anbari® 
the judge about the question of wills; his book about the interpretation 
of the Qur’in; [Quranic] Readings; Discussion, about Arabic; epistle 
about the waw (u) of ‘Amr; Explanation of the Book of al-Harmi; 
epistle, ‘Umar. 


It has been told me that he has written more than fifty epistles 
about the law, theology, grammar,” and other things. Among the 
best of his books, other than those already mentioned, is the book 
The Sitting Companion and the Pleasure Giver. In it he mentions 
many virtues, amusing anecdotes, and other agreeable things. 


21 This was evidently al-Shaybani. The Tonk MS adds, “the associate of Abi 
Hanifah.” Fliigel omits the next title and has a sequence different from that of the 
manuscripts. 

22 This may be al-Qasim Abii Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-Anbiri or his son, 
Ibn al-Anbari Abii: Bakr Muhammad ibn al-Qisim, or someonc else called al-Anbiri. 

23 At the end of the name ‘Amr there is a silent 4. In the next title, the name is 
uncertain. Al-Harmi is taken from MS 1934. Fliigel has al-Hazmi and the ‘Tonk 
MS has al-Jarmi. 

#4 The Tonk MS adds “disputation.” 

%5 Fliigel includes the last two sentences with the text, the Tonk MS omits them, 
and they are added on the margin of MS 1934, very likely by some scribe, “Sitting 
companion” must mean one with whom a person sits and converses. 


With Allah alone there is satisfaction 


In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 
The Eighth Section of the Sixth Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of the 
books which they composed.) 


Jurists of the Shurat 

The books of these people are hidden, few and rarely happened 
upon, for the world detests them, pursuing them with hatred, 
They do, however, have compilations and compositions about the 
law and theology. 

This sect is known in many localities? among which there are 
‘Umian, Sijistan, the regions of Adharbayjan, the districts of al-Sinn 
and al-Bawazij, Karkh Juddan, Tall “Ukbara, Hazzah and Shah- 
razur. Among their leading jurists? there were: 


Jubayr ibn Ghalib, nicknamed Abii Firas 
He was a jurist, a poet, and an eloquent speaker. Among his 
books there were: 


Ordinances and Judicial Decisions; Judicial Decisions of the Qur'an; 
Abridgment of the Law; The Large Collection of the Law; epistle to 
Malik ibn Anas. 


1 In MS 1934 the words, “With Allah alone there is satisfaction (prosperity)”’ 
are written on a separate page preceding the title. | 

? For the place names see Yaqiit, Geog., as follows—‘Uman in Arabia: IH, 717; 
Sijistin: II, 413 Adharbayjan: I, 1713 al-Sinn; III, 169; al-Bawazij: I, "7503 :Karkh 
Juddan in northern ‘Iriq: IV, 255; Tall ‘Ukbari near Baghdad: 1, 868; Hazzah, one 
of the two towns with that name in northern ‘Iraq! II, 263; Shahraziir in western 
Persia: III, 340. 

® The Tonk MS adds, “who were theologians.” 
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Al-Qartaliisi 

He was Abii al-Fad| and he came from the region of Tall ‘Ukbara. 
He wrote many books, among which there were: 
Large Compilation of the Law, which included numerous chapters like 
those in the books of the jurists; Small Compilation, on which his 
disciples rely; Shares of Inheritance: Refutation of Abii Hanifah, about 
personal opinion; Refutation of al-Shafi‘t, about analogy. 


Among Them: Abt Bakr al-Bardha‘i 

His name was Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah. When I saw him in 
the year three hundred and forty [a.p. 951/52] he was courteous 
to me, explaining the doctrine of the i‘tizal.4 He was a Khiariji, 
being one of their jurists. He told me that he had [written] a number 
of books about the law, mentioning some of them as follows: 
Guidance in the Law; Refutation of Those Who Disagree about the 
Law; Mention of What Is Strange in the Law; Reflection for the 
Educated; Argument against Those Who Disagree; Compilation of the 
Sources of the Law; The Petition (Prayer, Al-Du‘a’); The Abrogating 
and the Abrogated, in the Qur'an; Al-Adhkar wa-al-Tahkim;> The 
Ordinances and the Assembly; The Imamate; Refutation of the Book of 
Ibn al-Rawandi about the Imamate; Prohibition of Intoxicating Liquor; 
Refutation of Whoever Upholds Temporary Marriage; Those Who 
Break Their Word; Oaths and Vows. 


Abi al-Qasim al-Hadithi 

When I saw him he was ascetic, outwardly humble, not appearing 
to be a member of his sect. He was, however, one of the important 
men among the Shurat, as well as among their jurists. From his 
books there were: 
Compilation of the Law; The Judgments of Allah, Exalted and Magni- 
fied; The Imamate: The Promise and the Threat; Prohibition and 
Making Lawful; Leaving Judgment to Allah, Magnified Be His Name. 


4 This was the doctrine of the Mu'tazili theologians. See Chap. V of Al-Fihrist. 

’ Al-adhkadr means mentioning the name of God. It might be instead al-idhkar 
(“remembering”). Al-tahkim means restraining from wrongdoing, and also assigning 
judgment to Allah. 
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The Fihrist of al-Nadim 


The Seventh Part 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the ancient and modern scholars, 
who were authors, with the names of the books they composed. The 
composition of Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Nadim, known as Abii al-Faraj 
ibn Abi Ya‘qitb al-Warrag. 


In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


The Seventh Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihrist, which includes accounts of the philosophers, the 
ancient sciences, and the books composed about them, in three sections. 


The First Section 


with accounts of the philosophers of the natural sciences and of logic, with 
the names of their books and translations of these [books] and explanations 
about them: Which of them are extant, which have been recorded but are 
no longer extant, and which of them used to exist, but have later dis- 
appeared. 


1 The title follows MS 1934. The first few lines, ““The Seventh Part. . . known 
as Abii al-Faraj ibn Abi Ya‘qib al-Warraq,” are on a separate page in the manuscript. 
The phrase ‘‘an imitation of the handwriting of the author, His servant, Muhammad 
ibn Ishaq” is written under this heading, on the left-hand side of the page. ““The 
chapter of philosophers of the book Al-Fihrist” is written on the right-hand side. 
In MS 1135, the title for Chapter VII is erroneously given as “The Second Section.” 
There are not many variations in wording between MSS 1135 and 1934, but the 
latter seems to be more accurate. See the Introduction for the parts of Al-Fihrist 
covered by the various manuscripts. 
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Statements at the Beginning of the Chapter [Quoted] from the 
Scholars in Their Own Words 
Abu Sahl [al-Fadl] ibn Nawbakht said in the book Tivo Things 


Seized Upon: 


The types of sciences, the kinds of books, and the forms of questions have 
increased, as have the sources from which things indicated by the stars are 
derived. This [increase] was from what existed before the reasons [for 
these things] were made clear, and human knowledge about them was 
described by the Babylonians in their books, learned from them [the 
Babylonians] by the Egyptians, and applied by the Indians in their 
country. 

These things dealt with the original created beings, their defilement® by 
evil, their commission of sins, and their falling into such depths of igno- 
rance that their minds became confused and their visions made to err. 
For as mentioned in the books about their affairs and actions, things 
reached a point at which their minds were perplexed, their visions con- 
fused and their religion destroyed. Thus they became bewildered and 
erring, understanding nothing. 

They [the original created beings] remained in this state for a period 
of time until some of their successors coming after them, their offspring 
and the seed of their loins, obtained help in remembering, understanding, 
and perceiving phenomena.‘ [They also received] knowledge of the past 
about the circumstances of the world, about its condition, the directing 
of its origin, the arrival at its intermediate status, and the issue at its end. 
[They also learned about] the condition of the inhabitants, and the posi- 
tions of the heavenly bodies and their routes, degrees, minutes, and 
stations, both high and low, and with their courses and all of their direc- 
tions. This was the period of Jam ibn Awijhin, the king.® 


The scholars were acquainted with this learning, recording it in books 
and explaining what they wrote down. Together with this recording 
they described the world, its grandeur, the origin of its causes, its founda- 
tion, its stars, kinds of drugs, remedies, charms, and other things which 


2 See Chap. VII, sect. 2, n. 67. 

3 Fliigel gives muqdarafah (‘‘defilement’), probably correct, although the manu- 
scripts give mufdraqah (“separation’’). 

‘ Literally, “these matters.” 

5 This was a legendary king of Persia. He was called Jamshid ibn Tahmiiras ibn 
Hiishang (Awijhan). 
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are devices for people and which they describe as suitable to their wants, 
both good and bad. Thus they continued for a period of time, until the 
reign of al-Dakhak ibn Qayy (Kai). 


From other than the words of Abu Sahl, it is said, ““Dah ak’ 
means ‘ten vices,’ but the Arabs turned it into al-Dahhak.” We 
now return to the words of Abi Sahl: 


[Al-Dahhak] ibn Qayy, during the season (share) of Jupiter and his 
period, turn, dominion, and power in controlling the years, built a city 
in al-Sawad,® the name of which was derived from that of Jupiter. He 
gathered into it the science of the scholars and built there twelve palaces, 
according to the number of the signs of the zodiac, calling them by the 
names [of these signs]. He stored the scholars’ books in them and caused 
the scholars themselves to live in them. 

From other than the words of Abu Sahl: “He built seven shrines, 
according to the number of the seven stars, assigning each of these 
dwellings to a [wise] man.’ The Shrine of Mercury he assigned to 
Hermes, the Shrine of Jupiter to Tinkaliis, and the Shrine of Mars to 
Tingariis.””® 

We return to the words of Abi Sahl: 


The people obeyed them [the seven wise men] and were submissive to 
their command, so that they managed their affairs. They [the people] 
appreciated their superiority over them in different forms of learning and 
modes of living, until a prophet was sent during that period. Because of 
his appearance and what reached-them about his mission, they refused the 
wisdom [of the seven wise men]. Many of their ideas became confused, 
their cause was broken up, and there were differences regarding their 
aims and coming together. So each of the wise men sought a city in 
which to dwell, so as to become a leader of its people. 


* Al-Sawid here signifies ancient Chaldea. The city was Babylon; see Y4qiit, 
Geog., I, 448 1. 12, 449 1. 14. 

7 The seven shrines of Babylon were almost certainly seven small temples inside a 
sacred enclosure, consecrated to the sun, the moon, and the five known planets. 
They very likely formed a semicircle facing the ziggurat. Cf. the 12 shrines in the 
sacred enclosure at Harrin as described in Chap. IX, sect. 1, n. 50, and the 12 shrines 
at Sumatar as described by Segal, Anatolian Studies, III (1953), 97-103, 107. 

® Hermes is evidently Trismegistus. Nakosteen, p. 218, spells the next two wise 
men ““Tingrous” and “‘Tuklous.” For these two, see Chap. VI, sect. 2, n. 30. 
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Among them there was a wise man named Hermes. He was the most 
thoroughly intelligent, the most strikingly wise, and the most refined 
in discernment among them. He went to the land of Egypt, where he 
ruled over the inhabitants, making the land prosperous, improving the 
conditions of the people, and manifesting his wisdom among them. 

This situation lasted, in Babylon in particular, until Alexander, the king 
of the Greeks, set forth from a city of the Greeks named Macedonia to 
invade Persia. Then when he [Darius Il] refused to pay the tribute still 
imposed upon the people of Babylon and the kingdom of Persia, he 
[Alexander] killed him, Dara ibn Dara the king [Darius III], taking posses- 
sion of his kingdom, destroying his cities, and razing the ramparts built 
by devils and giants.® His destruction [ruined] whatever there was in the 
different buildings of scientific material, whether inscribed on stone or 
wood, and with this demolition there were conflagrations, with scattering 
of the books. Such of these things, however, as were gathered in collec- 
tions and libraries in the city of Istakhr’® he had transcribed and translated 
into the Greek and Coptic tongues. Then, after he had finished copying 
what he had need of, he burned the material written in Persian. But there 
was a book called Al-Kushtaj" from which he took what he needed of 
the science of the stars, as well as of medicine and the natural sciences. 
This book and the scientific material, riches, and treasures which he hit 
upon, together with the scholars, he sent to the land of Egypt. 

In the regions of India and China there were left some things which the 
kings of Persia had copied at the time of their prophet Zoroaster and the 
wise man Jamasb. They cared for them in those places, as their prophet 
Zoroaster and Jamasb had warned them of the actions of Alexander, 
with his conquest of their land and destruction of as many of their books 
and scientific materials as possible, and of his transferring them to his own 
country. 

After that, learning was wiped out and torn to pieces in al-‘Iraq, while 
the scholars disagreed and decreased in number and the people became 
the exponents of partisanship and division. For each of their sects there 
was aking. They called them [the kings} the Kings of the Tribes.” 


* This refers to Alexander’s invasion of Persia and overcoming of Darius III. The 
translation is a free one, as the Arabic text is difficult to render literally. 

10 This was ancient Persepolis; see Jackson, Persia Past and Present, pp. 294-95; 
Yaqit, Geog., I, 299. 

11 This may come from the Persian kustaj (“palm fibers”). See Fliigel edition of 
Al-Fihrist, p. 13 nn. 7, 10. 

12 For the Kings of the Tribes, see the Glossary. 
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After the division, disagreement and quarreling which they had before 
the time of King Alexander, the rule! of the Greeks formed one kingdom. 
Thus they became one force, whereas the regime of Babylon continued 
to be broken, weakened, and corrupted. Her people continued to be 
oppressed and subjugated, unable to prevent lawlessness or to ward off 
injury, until the reign of Ardashir ibn Babak of the lineage of Sasin. He 
changed their disagreements into unity, joining together their divisions 
and conquering their enemies. He became master of their land, seizing 
for himself the rule over them. Thus he did away with their schisms, 
assuming for himself the sovereignty. Then he sent to India and China 
for the books in those directions, and also to the Greeks. He copied what- 
ever was safeguarded with them, even seeking for the little that remained 
in al-‘Irag. Thus he collected what was scattered, gathering together the 
things dispersed. 

Shapiir, his son, followed his example, so that there were transcribed 
into Persian all of those books, such as the ones of Hermes the Babylonian, 
who ruled Egypt; Dorotheus the Syrian; Phaedrus the Greek from the city 
of Athens, famous for learning; Ptolemy [Ptolemaeus Alexandrinus]; and 
Farmasib the Indian.1* They explained them [the books], teaching the 
people about them in the same way that they learned from all of those 
books, which originated in Babylon. 

Then after the time of these two [Ardashir and Shapir] there appeared 
Chosroes Aniishirwan, who collected, edited, and worked over them [the 
books] because of his interest in learning and his love for it. Thus for 
the people of every time and age there is new experience and a renewal 
of scholarship as foreordained by the stars of the zodiac, which is the 
master of time’s destiny as commanded by Allah, exalted be His majesty. 


Here ends the account of Abi Sahl [al-Fadl ibn Nawbakht]. 


13 Although the Fliigel version has the plural form “kings” (mulitk), MS 1934 has 
the singular “rule” (mulk). The words translated “formed one kingdom” are literally 
“assembled to one kingdom.” 

14 For the disturbed period of history at the end of the Parthian period and the 
restoration by Ardashir the Sasdnian, see Sykes, History of Persia, 1, 410-30. 

18 Instead of Farmisib, Tabari, Annales, Part I, pp. 1052 n. b, 1053 1. 10, give 
Farmisha. Gutschmid, ZDMG, XXXIV (1880), 746, sect. 371, suggests Pulukésha. 
This name is not included in the Biog. Index, as the identification ts uncertain. 
The name should also be compared with Pulakesin I, founder of the Chalukya 
Dynasty in India, A.D. 550 (see ““Chalukya,” Enc. Brit.,V, 812), and with Viktamaditya 
(see “India,”” Enc. Brit., XIV, 399). As translation from Indian into Persian and then 
from Persian into Arabic involved difficulties of transliteration, the names were 
inevitably confused. 
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Ishaq al-Rahib relates in his history that when Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
who was one of the kings of Alexandria, reigned, he made a search 
for books of learning, placing a man named Zamirah!* in charge. 
According to what is related, he collected fifty-four thousand one 
hundred and twenty books. Then he said, “Oh, King, there are 
still a great many more [books] in the world, in Sind, India, Persia, 
Georgia, Armenia, Babylon, al-Mawsil, and among the Greeks.” 


Another Account 
Abii Ma‘shar [Ja‘far ibn Muhammad] said in his book about the 


variations of astronomical tables :!” 


Because of their care in preserving [the books about] the sciences, their 
eagerness to make them endure throughout the ages, and their guarding 
them from celestial happenings and earthly damages, the kings of Persia 
actually chose for them the writing material?® which was the most durable 
in case of accident, the longest lasting in time, and the least prone to decay 
or effacement. This [writing material] was the bark of the white poplar 
tree, the bark being called t#z. The peoples of India, China, and the 
neighboring countries imitated them. They also selected this [material] 
for their bows with which they shot, because of its hardness, smoothness, 
and durability in the bows during a long period of time. 

Then, after they [the kings of Persia] had obtained the best writing 
materials in the world to preserve their sciences, they desired [to store the 
books about] them in the place which among all of the regions of the 
earth and the towns of the provinces had the cleanest soil and the least 
amount of decay, being also the furthest removed from earthquakes and 
eclipses, as well as possessing the most cohesive clay with the quality of 
construction, which would endure the longest throughout the ages. After 
they had made a complete survey of the lands and regions of their king- 
dom, they were unable to find under the vault of the heavens any place 


16 This is probably a misspelling for Demetrius Phalereus. The erroneous spelling 
is in all of the versions of Al-Fihrist, so that the name was evidently copied from an 
older source. The Arabic z M1 R (Zamirah) and Dp MTR (Demetrius) might easily 
be confused. 

17 The great astonomer Abii Ma‘shar wrote numerous books about the astro- 
nomical tables; see Chap. VII, sect. 2, near n. 87, and the titles of Qifti, pp. 152-54. 

18 The Arabic word translated “writing material” is makatib, a plural form. It 
usually means “schools.” Tz shajar al-khadank is the inner bark of the khadang or 
white poplar tree. As a rule it was used for wrapping bow strings. 
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possessing these advantages to a greater extent than did Isbahan.’® Then 
as they examined the districts of this locality, they did not find any spot 
in it that could excel Rustaq Jayy.2° Furthermore, in Rustaq Jayy they 
did not find any place more completely like what they desired than the 
locality in which, later on, the city of Jayy was marked out during the 
time of Dahir. 

Then they went to the quhunduz,™ which is inside the city of Jayy, to 
make it the depository for their sciences. This [depository] was called 
Sarwayh (Sariiyah)? and it has lasted until our own time. In regard to 
this building, the people knew* who the builder was, because many 
years before our time a side [of the building] became ruined. Then they 
found a vault in the cleft-off side, built without mortar, and in which they 
discovered many books of the ancients, written on white poplar bark (tiz) 
and containing all of the sciences of the forefathers written in the old 
Persian form of writing. 

Some of these books came into the possession of a man interested in 
them. Upon reading them, he found among them a book related to the 
ancient kings of Persia. In it it was mentioned that Tahmirath, the king 
who loved the sciences and scholars, was forewarned of an atmospheric 
phenomenon in the west, in the form of a series of rains which were to be 
excessive in both duration and abundance, surpassing the [normal] limit. 

From the first day of the years of his reign, to the first day when this 
phenomenon in the west began, was two hundred and thirty-one years 
and three hundred days. From the beginning of his reign the astrologers 
led him to fear that this occurrence might pass from the west to the eastern 
regions. So he ordered the engineers to reach an agreement for the selec- 
ting of the best place in the kingdom, with regards to soil and atmosphere. 
They chose for him the site of the building which is known as Sarwayh 
and still exists at the present time within the city of Jayy.25 So he com- 
manded the construction of this well-guarded building. When it was 


1® Unlike the other versions, the Fliigel edition has Isfahan. 

2¢ Jayy was an old town near Jsbahin, also called Shahrastin. Rustiq signified a 
military encampment. See Yaqiit, Geog., II, 181; III, 342 bottom; IV, 452, 1045 1. 9. 

*1 This was the Persian name for a fortress inside a city. 

22 The fortress called by Zoroastrians Jem-gird and later Sruwa, famous as the 
building where early Persian records were discovered; see “Isfahan,” Enc. Brit., XIV, 
869. 

*? The Tonk MS has a variation from dard (“‘knew’’). 

*4 The manuscripts give al-dawm, whereas Fliigel has al-diwam; both forms mean 
“abundance.” There are unimportant other variations. 

** For the proper names, see nn. 20, 22. 
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completed there was moved to it from his libraries a great deal of scientific 
material of various sorts, copied for him on white poplar bark (tz) and 
placed in a part of the building so that it might be preserved for mankind 
until after the phenomenon should come to an end. 

There was in it [the building] a book which was related to some of the 
ancient sages and which contained [knowledge of] the years and known 
cycles for deriving the intermediate positions of the stars and the reasons 
for their motions. The people of the time of Tahmiirath and those who 
lived carlier than they did in Persia called these the cycles of thousands 
(adwar al-hazarat). The wise men, the kings of India who were on the face 
of the earth, the former kings of Persia,?* and the ancient Chaldeans, who 
were tent dwellers belonging to the earliest Babylonian period, reckoned 
the intermediate positions of the seven stars from these years and cycles.?7 
He [the king] gave special care to this [book] from among the astronomical 
tables of his time, because he and his contemporaries found upon examina- 
tion that it was the best and briefest. The astrologers of the period, there- 
fore, derived from it the astronomical tables, which they called the 
Astronomical Tables of al-Shahriyar. 


This is the end of the statement of Abi Ma‘shar. 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: A reliable authority 
once told me that during the year three hundred and fifty after the 
Hijrah [A.p. 961/62], another vaulted building cracked open. As it 
had appeared solid on the surface, the location [of the books] did 
not become known until after it had become a ruin. Many books 
were discovered in this place, but nobody found out how to read 
them. 

A thing which I saw and witnessed myself was [the occurrence] 
when, some time after the year forty [A.p. 951/52],28 Abi al-Fadl 
ibn al-'Amid sent here some torn books which he had found at 
Isbahan, in boxes in the wall of the city. As they were in Greek, 
suitable authorities like Yuhanna [al-Qass] and others deciphered 
their contents, [which dealt] with the names of the troops and the 
amounts of their wages. The books had the worst possible stench, 
as bad as though the skins had been freshly tanned. But after they 


26 The words “wise men” and “of Persia” are found only in the Fliigel edition. 

37 The seven stars probably refer to the sun, moon, and five known planets. 

2° As al-Nadim was young at this time, he probably saw the books somewhat 
later, after they had been brought to Baghdad for translation. 
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had been at Baghdad for a time they dried and changed, so that the 
smell left them. Even at the present time some of them are with our 
shaykh, Abi Sulayman [Muhammad ibn Bahram]. It is said that 
the Sarwayh?* is one of the solid ancient buildings, with such mar- 
vellous construction that it is compared in the East with the pyramids, 
which are in Egypt in the land of the West, both in magnificence 
and wonder of structure. 


Another Account 

In ancient times learning was forbidden, except for those who were 
scholars*® or known to be able to receive it [learning] by natural 
genius. Philosophers examined the times of birth of those who 
sought learning and philosophy. If it was ascertained that a person 
when born was endowed with it [the genius for learning and philos- 
ophy] at birth, they enlisted his services, imparting to him learning, 
but if not, then no. 

Philosophy appeared among the Greeks and Romans before the 
teligious code of the Messiah, for whom be peace. When the 
Byzantines became Christians, they prohibited it. Some of the 
books about it they burned, but some they treasured. They, more- 
over, prevented people from speaking about anything in philosophy 
which was opposed to the prophetic doctrine. Then, later, the 
Byzantines returned to the schools of philosophical thought. This 
was due to the Byzantine king Julian,5! who used to stay at Antioch 
and whose minister was Themistius, the commentator on the books 
of Aristotle. 

When Shapiir dhu al-Aktaf [Shapar II] sought him [Julian] out, 
he was overcome by Julian. This was either in battle, or else it is 


29 See n. 22. 

8° Literally, “from its people.” 

#1 In the Arabic it is LiyGliyanus, a corruption for Ayiliinus, derived from the 
Greek name for the Emperor Julian. 

32 The following story is evidently quoted from an old legend about Shipir II. 
In the legend, Shapir II traveled into the Byzantine Empire in disguise, was recog- 
nized and imprisoned, but freed by a girl. He returned to the city Jundi-Shapar in 
time to defeat the invading Byzantine emperor, Julian. For this story, see Firdawsi, 
Shahnama, VI, 337 ff; Sykes, History of Persia, 1, 444 ff; “Shapiir,” Enc. Islam, IV, 
314-15. 
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said because Shapir was recognized and caught when he went to 
the Byzantine country to seize its rule. The accounts about this are 
confused. Julian invaded Persia, coming to Jundi-Shapir,> where 
until our own day there is a breach known as the Breach of the 
Byzantines. When the chiefs of the Persians, the cavalry leaders, 
and the rest of the king’s guard arrived, the attack against it [Jundi- 
Shapur] became prolonged. Entering it was difficult. 

Shapir had been imprisoned in the Byzantine country, in the 
palace of Julian, whose girl (daughter) fell in love with him and 
released him. He secretly crossed the land until, reaching Jundi- 
Shapir, he entered it. Then the spirits of his companions who were 
there were so revived that they immediately set forth to attack the 
Byzantines, regarding the rescue of Shapiir as a good omen. They 
took Julian prisoner and killed him, so that the Byzantines were 
disrupted. 

Constantine the Great®4 was in the host of the army, but the 
Byzantines differed as to whom they should make their ruler, being 
weak from their lack of support for him. As Shapir was solicit- 
ous for Constantine [Jovian] and his succession [to rule] over 
the Byzantines, for his sake he was kind to them, arranging for them 
a means of withdrawing from his [Shapir’s] country. This, how- 
ever, was on condition that Constantine [Jovian] would make an 


$3 Jundi-Shipiir (Jundaysabiir) became a center of learning when, in A.D. 489, the 
Emperor Zeno closed the school at Edessa and King Kobad of Persia gave some of 
the professors refuge. Then, when the Neo-Platonist school at Athens was closed, 
A.D. $29, King Chosroes Aniishirwan gave a number of the philosophers his patronage 
in Persia. As Jundi-Shipiir was the center of these émigrés, it became a point of 
exchange for the learning of Persia, India, Greece, Rome, and Syria. Scholars from 
there contributed a knowledge of science to the ‘Abbasid caliphs, as accounts in this 
chapter of Al-Fihrist explain. The city fell into ruin, but before he died in 1963, Dr. 
Allen O. Whipple identified its site in Southern Persia. For the history of this city, 
see Campbell, Arabian Medicine and Its Influence in the Middle Ages, I, 46; Sarton, I, 
435; Yaqut, Geog., II, 130; Whipple, Annals of Medical History, New Ser., 8 (July 
1935), pp. 313-23; ‘““Djundai-Sabir,” Enc. Islam, I, 1064. 

* This is an obvious mistake. The king referred to was of course not Constantine 
but Jovian, who was with the Byzantine army in Persia when Julian was killed. 
Because of the collapse of morale caused by Julian’s death, Jovian was obliged to 
make an ignominious peace. See Smith, GRBM, II, 615. It was Jovian who re- 
established Christianity as the state religion in the Byzantine Empire, after the pagan 
regime of Julian the Apostate. 
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olive tree to grow in the place of each palm tree cut down in al- 
Sawad®5 and in his domains and, also, that he would send him 
Byzantines to build up what Julian had destroyed when he moved 
the war equipment from the Byzantine country.3* He kept his 
pledge with him. Christianity, moreover, returned to its [former] 
status, the prohibition of philosophical books and the treasuring of 
them being renewed in the form that it is in at the present time. 

In ancient times the Persians translated portions of books about 
logic and medicine into Persian. Then, later, ‘Abd Allah ibn al- 
Mugaffa‘ and others translated this material into Arabic. 


Another Account 

Khalid ibn Yazid ibn Mu‘awiyah was called the “Wise Man of the 
Family of Marwan.” He was inherently virtuous, with an interest in 
and fondness for the sciences. As the Art [alchemy] attracted his 
attention, he ordered a group of Greek philosphers who were living 
in a city of Egypt to come to him. Because he was concerned with 
literary Arabic, he commanded them to translate the books about 
the Art from the Greek and Coptic languages into Arabic. This was 
the first translation in Islim from one language into another. 

Then at the time of al-Hajjaj [ibn Yusuf] the registers, which were 
in Persian, were translated into Arabic.37_ The person who trans- 
lated them was Salih ibn “Abd al-Rahmian, a protégé of the Bani 
Tamim.® The father of Salih was one of the prisoners from 
Sijistan.2* He [Salih] used to write for Zad Infarrikh ibn Yabra, 
the secretary of al-Hajjaj, doing his writing in Persian and Arabic 
under his supervision. As al-Hajjaj grew to like him, Salih said to 
Zad Infarrikh, “You are my contact with the governor, who I 
notice has come to like me. I am not sure, but he may raise me 


%6 This was similar to ancient Chaldaea. 

$* Probably this refers to moving stores and equipment into the enemy’s territory, 
so that he could pillage for supplies and destroy obstacles to his military movements. 

$7 This account should be compared with Baladhuri, Origins, p. 465 ff. When the 
Muslims first conquered the eastern provinces, they used Persian for the tax accounts 
and government records. 

$8 See “Tamim,” Enc. Islam, IV, 643. Only the Fliigel edition includes “‘Bani.” 

*® During the year A.D. 650/51 al-Rabi’ ibn Ziyid invaded Sijistan, taking many 
prisoners; see Yiqiit, Geog., IV, 728 1. 18. 
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above you, so that you will lose your position.”” He [Zad Infarrikh] 
replied, “Do not imagine that, for he is more in need of me than I 
am of him. There is nobody except myself who is satisfactory for 
keeping his records.”” Then he [Salih] said, “By Allah, if he wishes 
to change the accounts into Arabic, I will change them.” So he [Zad 
Infarrakh] said, ‘““Change some lines for me to see.’ This he did. 
Then it was said to him, “Feign sick, feign sick.”*° When al-Hajjaj 
sent him his physician, Theodorus,“ he found that he had no illness. 
This reached Zad Infarrikh, who ordered him to appear [back at 
work]. 

It sppened. during the revolt of Ibn al-Ash‘ath, that as Zad 
Infarrikh was leaving some place to go to his house, he was killed. 
Then al-Hajjaj appointed Salih to be the secretary in his place. 
When he [Salih] told him about what had taken place between his 
associate and himself in connection with the translation of the 
records, al-Hajjaj decided upon the plan [to translate the records 
into Arabic], making Salih responsible for it. 

Mardan Shah ibn Zad Infarrikh then said to him [Salih], “What 
will you do with dahwiyah and shashwiyah?” He replied, “I shall 
write ‘ushr (ten) and nusf ‘ushr (half of ten).’” Then he [Mardan 
Shah] said, “How will you deal with al-wid?” He answered, “I 
shall write wa-aydan (and likewise).” Then he went on to say, 
“Al-wid, al-nayf, and al-ziyadah signify ‘something more (increase).’”” 
He [Mardan Shah] retorted to him, “May Allah cut off your seed 
from the earth, as you have cut off the basis of Persian !’’* 

The Persians offered him [Salih] one hundred thousand silver coins 
(s., dirham) on condition that he would appear to be incapable of 
translating the records. But refusing to give up the translation, he 


*° The Arabic text, as translated in Baladhuri, Origins, p. 465, indicates that Zad 
Infarrakh said “feign sick.” But it is more reasonable to believe that the friends of 
Salih told him to pretend illness so as to escape the anger and jealousy of Zad 
Infarrakh. 

“| This name seems to be a mistake. Theodocus was the name of al-Hajjaj’s 
physician. 

2 Cf. Balidhuri, Origins, p. 466. Mardan Shah hoped to succeed his father as the 
secretary, using Persian. He was jealous when Salih persuaded the governor to use 
Arabic for the records and accounts, making his own knowledge of Persian unneces- 
sary. For this and the next sentence, see Fliigel edition, p. 242, nn. 7, 8. 
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actually did translate them. “Abd al-Hamid ibn Yahya said, “What 
an excellent man Salih is! How great is his graciousness to the 
secretaries!’ Al-Hajjaj, moreover, honored him greatly. 

The records at Damascus were in Greek. The man who kept 
them in writing for Mu‘awiyah ibn Abi Sufyan was Sarjiin (Sergius) 
ibn Mansiir; later it was Mansiir ibn Sarjin. The records were 
translated during the time of Hisham ibn ‘Abd al-Malik.* Abi 
Thabit Sulayman ibn Sa‘d, a protégé of al-Husayn, translated them. 
He was in charge of the correspondence during the days of ‘Abd 
al-Malik. It has [also] been said that the records were translated 
during the time of “Abd al-Malik. When he asked Sarjiin to do some 
of the work, he desisted from it. This angered ‘Abd al-Malik, so 
that he consulted Sulayman, who said to him, “I will translate the 
records (diwan) and be responsible for them.’ 


Mention of the Reason Why Books on Philosophy and Other 

Ancient Sciences Became Plentiful in This Country*® 

One of the reasons for this was that al-Ma’miin saw in a dream 
the likeness of a man white in color, with a ruddy complexion, 
broad forehead, joined eyebrows, bald head, bloodshot eyes, and 
good qualities sitting on his bed. Al-Ma’miin related, “It was as 
though I was in front of him, filled with fear of him. Then I said, 
“Who are you?’ He replied, ‘I am Aristotle.’ Then I was delighted 
with him and said, “Oh sage, may I ask you a question?’ He said, 
“Ask it.’ Then I asked, “What is good?’ He replied, “What is good 
in the mind.’ I said again, “Then what is next?’ He answered, 
“What is good in the law.’ I said, “Then what next?’ He replied, 
“What is good with the public.’ I said, “Then what more?’ He 
answered, “More? There is no more.’” According to another 
quotation: “I [al-Ma’min] said, ‘Give me something more!’ He 


*® The Tonk MS omits part of the sentence. It is not certain who al-Husayn was. 
Compare this account with Baladhuri, Origins, pp. 301 ff. 

“ Literally, “I will translate the records and undertake them.” 

** Compare this account with Qifti, p. 29, which gives variations. The Arabic 
text uses “‘said” throughout, but to make the passage readable, other words are 
substituted. In the first sentence of the following paragraph, MS 1934 omits ‘“‘color” 
and gives “eye” in the singular. 
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[Aristotle] replied, “Whosoever gives you advice about gold, let 
him be for you like gold; and for you is oneness [of Allah].’’’46 

This dream was one of the most definite reasons for the output of 
books. Between al-Ma’miin and the Byzantine emperor there was 
correspondence, for al-Ma’miin had sought aid opposing him.*’ 
Then he wrote to the Byzantine emperor*® asking his permission to 
obtain a selection of old scientific [manuscripts], stored and treasured 
in the Byzantine country. After first refusing, he complied with 
this. Accordingly, al-Ma'miin sent forth a group of men, among 
whom were al-Hajjaj ibn Matar; Ibn al-Batriqg; Salman, the director 
of the Bayt al-Hikmah; and others besides them. They brought the 
books selected from what they had found. Upon bringing them to 
him [al-Ma’min], he ordered them to translate [the manuscripts], 
so that they made the translation. 

It was said that Yihanni ibn Masawayh was one of those who went 
to the Byzantine country. Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al- 
Nadim]: Among those who were concerned with the bringing of 
books from the Byzantine country there were Muhammad, Ahmad, 
and al-Hasan, the grandsons of Shakir al-Munajjim.*® There will 
follow an account about them and their liberality with gifts, sending 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq and others to the Byzantine country to bring them 
rare books and unusual compositions about philosophy, geometry, 
music, arithmetic, and medicine. Qusta ibn Liga al-Ba‘labakki also 
brought some material with him, which he translated, it also being 


‘* This whole conversation between al-Ma’miin and Aristotle endorses the idea 
that reason (good in the mind) and revelation (good in the law) can be combined 
for the good of the public. As al-Ma’miin shocked the orthodox authorities by 
upholding Greek science and the rationalistic tenets of the Mu‘tazilah, he needed 
endorsement of this kind. In the final sentence of this paragraph, there is a play on 
the word dhahab, which means “gold,” but also gives the connotation of adopting 
a doctrine, such as that of the Mu'‘tazilah. The oneness of Allah evidently refers to 
the Mu'tazilah, who were called the People of Justice and Oneness. 

‘1 “Had sought aid opposing him” (istazhar ‘ala) is perhaps literally “had overcome 
him.” But it was not until the end of his reign that al-Ma’min started a war which 
resulted in defeat for the Byzantines. Qifti, p. 29, gives the form “exalted himself 
over him.” 

*® He was Leo the Armenian. See Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs, p. 359; 
Hitti, Arabs, p. 310. 

“* See Muhammad ibn Missa ibn Shakir, Ahmad ibn Miisa ibn Shakir, and al-Hasan 
ibn Misi ibn Shakir in the Biog. Index. 
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translated forhim. Abi Sulayman al-Mantiqi al-Sijistani [Muhammad 
ibn Bahram] said that the sons of al-Munajjim [Bani Misa] sup- 
ported a group of translators, among whom there were Hunayn ibn 
Ishaq, Hubaysh ibn al-Hasan, Thabit ibn Qurrah, and others besides 
them. Each month the translation and maintenance amounted to 
about five hundred gold coins (s., dinar) 5° 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: I heard Abi 
Ishaq ibn Shahram tell in a general gathering that there is in the 
Byzantine country a temple of ancient construction.“ It has a 
portal larger than any other ever seen with both gates made of iron. 
In ancient times, when they worshipped heavenly bodies and idols, 
the Greeks exalted this [temple], praying and sacrificing in it. He 
[Ibn Shahram] said, “I asked the emperor of the Byzantines to open 
it for me, but this was impossible, as it had been locked since the 
time that the Byzantines had become Christians. I continued, how- 
ever, to be courteous to him, to correspond with him, and also to 
entreat him in conversation during my stay at his court.” 

He [Ibn Shahram] said, “He agreed to open it and, behold, this 
building was made of marble and great colored stones, upon which 
there were many beautiful inscriptions and sculptures. I have never 
seen or heard of anything equaling its vastness and beauty. In this 
temple there were numerous camel loads of ancient books.” He 
exaggerated to the extent of a thousand camel [loads]. “Some of 
these [books] were worn and some in normal condition. Others 
were eaten by insects.” Then he said, “I saw there gold offering 
utensils and other rare things.” He went on to say, “After my exit 
the door was locked, causing me to feel embarrassed because ofthe 


5° For the translators, see Hitti, Arabs, p. 310 ff; O'Leary, How Greek Science 
Passed to the Arabs, pp. 163-75. 

51 According to Shuja* and Smith (below), Ibn Shahram was sent as an envoy to 
Basil II, the emperor at Constantinople, by ‘Adud al-Dawlah. As Basil II ruled 
A.D. 976-1025, and ‘Adud al-Dawlah ruled a.p. 949-83, it seems this event must have 
taken place between 976 and 983. On the other hand, Al-Fihrist says, in the following 
paragraph, “That was during the days of Sayf al-Dawlah,” who ruled at Aleppo as 
a member of the Hamdan Dynasty, A.D. 944-67. Either there is a mistake, or else Ibn 
Shahran was sent to Constantinople on two occasions. For dates and further details, 
see Shuja‘, VI, 23 (29); Smith, GRBM, I, 469. 
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favor shown me.” He said, “That was during the days of Sayf al- 
Dawlah.” He believed that the building was a three-day journey 
from Constantinople. The people of the district were a group of 
Chaldean Sabians, whom the Byzantines left alone in connection 
with their doctrines, but they collected tribute from them. 


The Names of the Translators from [Foreign] Languages into the 
Arabic Tongue 


Stephen al-Qadim, who translated books on the Art [alchemy] and other 
subjects for Khalid ibn Yazid ibn Mu‘awiyah. 

Al-Batriq, who was contemporary with al-Mansiir, who ordered him to 
translate some of the ancient books. 

His son, Abii Zakariya’ Yahya ibn al-Batrig, who belonged to the group 
of al-Hasan ibn Sahl. 

Al-Hajjaj [ibn Yisuf] ibn Matar, who interpreted for al-Ma’miin and was 
the person who translated the Almagest and Euclid. 


5? It is probable that Ibn Shahram journeyed by sea. In that case the building was 
very likely three days by boat from Constantinople, near Ephesus or Miletus. By 
the tenth century, the great temple of Apollo Didymaeus at Branchidae near Miletus 
and the famous library at Pergamum were almost certainly in ruins. It is likely, 
therefore, that this library was a second-century building at Ephesus with the 
famous temple of Diana nearby. The library at least may have been in fairly good 
condition. Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor, 1, 584 and II, 1583, describes this 
library: “‘The most famous of all the gifts to Ephesus during this period was perhaps 
the great library dedicated to the memory of Tiberius Julius Celsus Polemaeanus, 
a native of the city, who after having held various administrative posts, had been 
proconsul of Asia [about A.D. 106}. The building was erected and endowed in the 
early second century by Polemaeanus’ son and completed by the Iatter’s heirs. 
Contemporary with it was another large structure, fronting on one of the streets 
leading to the harbor and consisting of a great hall with a room at either end, which 
has been regarded as either the Mouseion . . . or a sort of bazaar.” 

For the Chaldean Sibians, see ‘“‘Sabians” in Glossary. This term may refer to a 
group of persons from Harrin or southern ‘Iraq who belonged to one of the sects 
of Sabians in those regions, residing in Asia Minor for trade. It also may simply 
refer to a group of pagans, permitted to live in Asia Minor and called Chaldean 
Sabians by the Arabs because they were accustomed to think of the undisturbed 
pagans in their territories as Sabians. One school of thought believes that the name 
*“Sabian”’ comes from the word to “baptize,” so that they see a connection between 
John the Baptist and the Sabian of ancient Chaldea. People holding such views 
might connect the Sabians mentioned here with the disciples of John at Ephesus; 
see Acts 19:3. This relationship with John, however, seems very farfetched. 

§3 See Hitti, Arabs, pp. 311-16; Leclerc; “Syriac Literature,” Enc. Brit. (9th ed.), 
XXII, 824-56. 
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Ibn Na‘imak, whose name was ‘Abd al-Masih ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Himsi 
al-Na imi. 

Salam al-Abrash, who was one of the early translators at the time of the 
Barmak family, and among whose translations there is the Natural 
Hearing [Physica auscultatio], according to the statement of our lord 
Abi al-Qasim ‘tsi ibn ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa, may Allah strengthen him. 

Habib ibn Bahrij, the metropolitan bishop of al-Mawsil, who interpreted 
a number of books for al-Ma’min. 

Zadwiya ibn Ma Hawah al-Na‘imi al-Himsi.™ 

Hilal ibn Abi Hilal al-Himsi. 

Tadhari. 

Photios.55 

Abii Nasr ibn Mari ibn Ayyab. 

Basil, the metropolitan bishop.** 

Abii Nih [Ibrahim] ibn al-Sale. 

Eustathius. 

Heron.5? 

Stephen, son of Basil. 

Ibn Rabitah. 

Tiifil (Theophilus). 

Shami. 

‘Isa ibn Nuh. 

Quwayri, whose name was Ibrahim, surnamed Abii Ishaq. 

Tadhrus al-Singal. 

Dari‘ al-Rahib. 

Hayya.** 

Pethion. 

Saliba. 

Ayyiib al-Ruhawi. 

Thabit ibn Quma‘. 

Ayyab and Sam‘in, who translated Ptolemy’s astronomical tables and 
other ancient books for Muhammad ibn Khalid ibn Yahya ibn Barmak. 


6¢ This name is taken from MS 1934; the Arabic is perhaps a transliteration of the 
Syriac name Zad6i ibn Mar Hawah. Fliigel has Zariba ibn Marjawah. 

66 MS 1934 inserts Photios (Futhyiin) with Abii Nasr, but these two names un- 
doubtedly refer to different persons. 

5¢ This name is garbled. Basil is a guess. 

8? The way in which Heron and Eustathius are written in MS 1934 suggests 
that Abi Niuh translated their works. See Smith, GRBM, II, 119, 437. 

8® Unlike the Fliigel edition, MS 1934 separates this name from the one which 
follows. 
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Basil, who served | Tahir ibn al-Husayn] dhii al-Yaminayn.** 

Ibn Sahda@ al-Karkhi, who translated badly from Syriac into Arabic. 
Among the works which he translated there was Hippocrates’ book on 
embryos. ®° 

Abi ‘Amr Yihanna ibn Yisuf al-Kitib, who was one of the translators. 
He translated Plato’s book on the training of boys. 

Ayyib ibn al-Qiasim al-Raqqi, who translated from Syriac into Arabic. 
Among his translations was the book Isagoge.™ 

Midlaji (Marlahi), who during our own time has a good knowledge of 
Syriac, but stammers in pronouncing Arabic. He has translated from 
Syriac into Arabic, and served ‘Ali ibn Ibrahim al-Dahaki. Ibn al- 
Dahaki improved his translation.“ 

Dadisho’ (Dadishi‘), who interpreted from Syriac into Arabic for Ishaq 
ibn Sulayman ibn “Ali al-Hashimi. 

Qusta ibn Liiga al-Ba‘labakki, who was skilled in translating and had a 
good literary style in Greek, Syriac, and Arabic. He translated some 
things and corrected many [other] translations. Mention of him will 
be made in the proper place among the scholars who were authors. 

Hunayn [ibn Ishaq]. 

Ishaq [ibn Hunayn ibn Ishaq]. 

Thabit [ibn Qurrah]. 

Hubaysh [ibn al-Hasan al-A‘sam]. 

‘Isa ibn Yaby3. 

Al-Dimashgi (Dimishqi). 

Ibrahim ibn al-Sale [AbG Nib]. 

Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd Allah. 

Yahya ibn ‘Adi al-Nafisi.®® 


If Allah Almighty so wills, we shall deal thoroughly with these 


men later on, for they were composers of books. 


*® This means “ambidextrous” and refers to Tahir ibn Husayn, who was appointed 
as governor in Khurasan a.p. 820. 

*° Probably De resectione foetus. 

*t Although this might refer to the second and third sections of the Republic, 
‘about the education of guardians and rulers, it more likely refers to the dialogue 
Laches. 

** Almost certainly the well-known book of Porphyry. 

* At this point there is a space in MS 1934, evidently left for other names to be 
filled in. 

* In MS 1934, written perpendicularly over Liga, the following phrase is found: 
“From the handwriting of Ibn al-Kalbi: ‘He was surnamed Abi Sa‘id.’ ” 

*6 Only the Tonk MS gives this name clearly as al-Nafisi. 
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The Names of the Translators from Persian into Arabic 

Ibn al-Mugaffa’, who has already been mentioned in the proper place. 

The family of Nawbakht, most of them.** Mention of them has already 
been made and [more] will follow if Allah so wills. 

Miisa and Yiisuf, the sons of Khalid, who served Da’ iid ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Humayd ibn Qahtabah, translating for him from Persian into Arabic. 

Al-Tamimi, whose name was ‘Ali ibn Ziyad, surnamed Abii al-Hasan. 
He translated from Persian into Arabic. Among the works which he 
translated, there were the Astronomical Tables of al-Shahriyar. 

Al-Hasan ibn Sahl [ibn Nawbakht], mention of whom will be made in 
the proper place with accounts of the astrologers. 

Al-Baladhuri, Ahmad ibn Yahya ibn Jabir, who has already been mentioned 
and who translated from the Persian tongue into Arabic. 

Jabalah ibn Salim, the secretary of Hishim,*? who has already been 
mentioned. He translated from Persian into Arabic. 

Ishaq ibn Yazid translated from Persian into Arabic. Among the works 
which he translated there was a book about the record of Persia, known 
as The Book of Choice (Ikhtiyar Namah).** 


Among the Translators of Persia 


Muhammad ibn al-Jahm al-Barmaki. 

Hisham ibn al-Qasim. 

Miisa ibn ‘Isa al-Kisrawi. 

Zadwayh ibn Shahwayh al-Isbahani. 

Muhammad ibn Bahram ibn Mityar al-Isbahini. 

Bahram ibn Mardan Shah, the priest of the city of Nisabiir, which was 
one of the cities of Persia. 

“Umar ibn al-Farrukhan, whom we shall mention in more detail among the 
authors. 


Translators of India and the Nabataeans 

Mankah [Kankah] al-Hindi, who was one of a group [employed by] 
Ishaq ibn Sulayman ibn ‘Ali al-Hashimi. He translated from the Indian 
language into Arabic.® 


*¢ This probably means that most of them translated Persian books, The Tonk 
MS has a variation. 

*? This was probably Hisham ibn al-Qisim. 

*8 The title is corrected on the margin of MS 1934. See “choices” in Glossary. 

* Qifti, p. 265, calls him Kankah, and devotes two pages to him. 
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Ibn Dahn, al-Hindi, who administered the Biméaristin (Hospital) of the 
Barmak family. He translated from the Indian language into Arabic. 

Ibn Wahshiyah, who translated from Nabataean into Arabic. He trans- 
lated many books, as is recorded. Mention of him will follow, if Allah 
so wills. 


The First to Speak about Philosophy’® 

Abi al-Khayr ibn al-Khammiar [al-Hasan ibn Suwar] told me in 
the presence of Abi al-Qasim ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali, when I asked him who 
the first person was to speak about philosophy, that Porphyry of Tyre 
asserted in his book, History, which was in Syriac, that the first of the 
seven philosophers was Thales ibn Malis al-Amlisi.?!_ Two chapters 
of this book were translated into Arabic. Abi al-Qasim said, “So 
it was,” not denying it. 

Others have said that the first person to speak about philosophy 
was Pythagorus, who was Pythagorus son of Mnesarchus, one of the 
people of Samos. Plutarch said that Pythagorus was the first person 
to call philosophy by that name. He wrote epistles known as The 
Golden, which were called by this name because Galen wrote them 
with gold so as to glorify and ennoble them. 

The books of Pythagorus which we have secn are the following: 


His epistle to the tyrant (rebel) of Sicily; his epistle to Sifanus,”* The 
Derivation of Meaning; his epistle, Rational Politics. 


These epistles have come down with the commentary of Malchus. 

He said that after that Socrates, the son of Socrates”? of Athens, a 
city of scholars and wise men, spoke about philosophy with state- 
ments about which nota great deal is known. What has come from 
his writings are Discourse about Politics and his epistle, The Beautiful 
Life, which is said to be authentic as his own. 


7° In the following accounts of Greek and Latin philosophy and science, the 
references have been limited to a few standard works, available in modern libraries. 

71 MS 1934 gives Malis, Fliigel gives Mallis. Malis and Amlisf may both be 
corrupted forms for “‘Milesian,” as Thales’ father lived at Miletus. His parents were 
named Examyus and Cleobuline. 

78 The Arabic name suggests Staphanus, but cannot be identified. 

73 His father was really Sophroniscus. 
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Another Account 

“Socrates” means “holding health (truth) (mdasik al-sahhah).” He 
was an Athenian, ascetic, eloquent, and wise. The Greeks killed him 
because he disagreed with them. Information about him is well 
known. The king in charge of his death was Artakhasht.”4 Plato 
was one of the associates of Socrates. 

From what is written in the handwriting of Ishaq ibn Hunayn: 
“Socrates lived nearly as long as Plato lived.” Also from the hand- 
writing of Ishaq: “Plato lived for eighty years.” 


Plato 

From the book of Plutarch: “Plato was the son of Ariston.” The 
meaning [of his name] is “breadth.”75 Theon states that his father 
was called Astiin [Ariston] and that he was one of the aristocrats of 
the Greeks. In his early life he [Plato] became interested in poetry, 
from which he derived a large share [of good fortune]. Then, when 
he attended the sessions of Socrates, he saw that he [Socrates] did not 
approve of poetry, but from him also he derived a large share [of 
good fortune].7* After that he went over to the doctrine of 
Pythagoras about rational phenomena. According to what has been 
said, he lived for eighty-one years. Aristotle learned from him and 
succeeded him after his death. Ishdq [ibn Hunayn] states that he 
learned from Hippocrates. 

Plato died during the year in which Alexander was born, which 
was the thirteenth year of the reign of Lawkhus.”? Aristotle followed 
him. In those days the king of Macedonia was Philip, the father of 
Alexander. 

74 Perhaps Artakhasht is meant to be Artaxerxes. In that case, some carly writer 
probably said that Socrates’ death occurred during the reign of Artaxerxes II in 
Persia and then a later writer inferred that Artaxerxes was responsible for Socrates’ 
death. Actually, the principal accusers of Socrates were Meletus and Anytus. 
Polyeuctus pronounced the sentence. 

78 This name refers to the breadth of his shoulders or his forehead, or possibly to 
the breadth of his style; see “Plato,” Enc. Brit., XXI, 808. For the name of his 
father in the sentence which follows, see Diogenes Laértius, p. 113; Smith, GRBM, 
Il, 392. 

7¢ The translation is taken from MS 1934 and the Tonk MS. Fliigel and MS 1135 
do not repeat “he derived a large share.” Instead they give “he left it.” 

77 Plato died 347-B.c., whereas Alexander was born 356 B.c. Diogenes Laértius, 
p. 127, says that Alexander was born during the 13th year of the reign of Philip of 
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From what is written in the handwriting of Ishaq [ibn Hunayn]: 
“Plato lived eighty years.” 


The Books He Composed according to What Theon Recorded and 
Arranged in Sequence’® 

The Republic (Al-SiyZsah), which Hunayn ibn Ishaq explained; The 

Laws (Al-Nawamis), which Hunayn translated, as did also Yahya ibn “Adi. 


Theon said, “Plato wrote his books as dialogues in which were 
discourses with people, and he named each book with the name of 
the person with whom the composition was related.”” Among these 
there were: 


A dialogue which he called Theages, about philosophy; a dialogue which 
he called Laches, about courage; a dialogue which he called Erastae, 
about philosophy; a dialogue which he called Charmides, about temper- 
ance; two dialogues which he called Alcibiades, about the beautiful; a 
dialogue which he called Euthydemus; a dialogue which he called Gor- 
gias; two dialogues which he called Hippias; a dialogue which he called 
Ion; a dialogue which he called Protagoras; a dialogue which he called 
Euthyphro; a dialogue which he called Crito; a dialogue which he called 
Phaedo; a dialogue which he called Theaetetus; a dialogue which he 
called Clitophon; a dialogue which he called Cratylus; a dialogue which 
he called Sophistes. 


Macedon; perhaps Lawkhus has been confused with Philip. Or perhaps it is meant 
to be Lagus, the father of Ptolemy and the husband of one of Philip’s concubines; 
see Smith, GRBM, II, 712. Another possibility is that, as the kh in the name is not 
designated in MS 1934, the form may be a corruption of Loiis, the month in which 
Alexander was born. See Plutarch, Lives, IV, 242; Qifti, p. 18. 

78 These titles, although many are spelled incorrectly, check remarkably well with 
the modern list of Plato’s works; see “Plato,” Enc. Brit., XXI, 811 ff.; Plato, The 
Dialogues of Plato (Jowett); Plato, The Republic of Plato (Jowett). Some titles have 
been attributed erroneously to Plato, and several of his works are omitted, including 
numerous dialogues; cf. Plato, The Dialogues of Plato (Jowett). Critias is probably 
omitted because it was regarded as part of Timaeus. Lysis, Philebus, the Apology, and 
Symposium are also omitted. As Theon ends his list with the Politicus, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that the first title which he gives, Al-Siydsah, refers to the 
Republic rather than to the Politicus. Most authorities question the authenticity of 
Alcibiades, Hippias, Theages, Erastae, Clitophon, Minos, Hipparchus, and Menexenus, 
although Jowett includes Alcibiades I, the Lesser Hippias, and Menexenus with Plato's 
works. The lists of Plato’s works in Al-Fihrist should be compared with Qifti, 


PP. 17 ff. 
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I read what was written in the handwriting of Yahya ibn ‘Adi, 
“Ishaq [ibn Hunayn] translated the Sophistes, with the commentary 
of Olympiodorus. 


A dialogue which he called Timaeus, which Yahya ibn “Adi corrected; 
a dialogue which he called Parmenides, the compilation of which was 
made by Galen; a dialogue which he called Phaedrus; a dialogue which 
he called Meno; a dialogue which he called Minos; a dialogue which he 
called Hipparchus; a book which he called Menexenus; a book which he 
called Politicus. 


From Other Than the Statement of Theon 
From what I myself have seen and from the information of a 
reliable person about what he has seen: 


Timaeus; three dialogues which Ibn al-Batriq translated, and which 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq either translated or else Hunayn corrected what Ibn 
al-Batriq had translated;?® Relationship,®® [taken from] the handwriting 
of Yahya ibn ‘Adi; book of Plato to the Cretan about the laws, [taken 
from] the handwriting of Yahya ibn ‘Adi; Oneness (Al-Tawhid), with 
his dialogue about the soul (al-nafs), the intelligence (al-‘aq]), the elemental 
substance (al-jawhar), and the dependent properties (al-‘ard);®' Sense 
Perception and Pleasure, a dialogue;** Timaeus, about which Plutarch 
spoke, according to [what is written in] the handwriting of Yahya [ibn 
‘Adi]; Theaetetus,®* which Olympiodorus translated, according to the 
handwriting of Yahya; Education of Young Men (Ta’dib al-Ahdath).™ 


He also wrote epistles, which are extant. Theon said, “Plato 
arranged his writings for reading. Each group, consisting of four 


7® The three dialogues were the Timaeus, the Critias, and the unfinished Hermo- 
crates. 

8° Fliigel is probably correct in suggesting that this is the Cratylus, with its refer- 
ences to the relationships in language. 

*! Although Qifti, p. 18, gives the title as simply Oneness, the manuscripts and 
Fliigel are probably correct in connecting it with the phrase of explanation which 
follows. This book seems to refer to the Timaeus, which deals with the four emana- 
tions mentioned in the title, and ends with the words, “the only begotten universe.” 
See Plato, Dialogues, III, 614, 617, 676. For al-‘ard, see Lane, Lexicon, I, Part s, 2008. 

® This is probably al-hass (“sense perception”), although it would fit Plato’s 
dialogue more accurately if it was al-husn (“beauty” or “goodness”). ‘Pleasure’’ is 
al-ladhdhah. This dialogue is almost certainly Philebus. 

*? The texts are unclear. This title might be, instead, Sephistus. 

% This is most likely the Laches. 
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books, he called a tetralogy.”’®> Ishaq the Monk said, “Plato became 
known and his work became famous during the days of Artaxerxes 
[1] known as ‘the Long Hand.’” Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq 
(al-Nadim]: This king [Artaxerxes] belonged to Persia, so that there 
was no connection between him and Plato. It [probably] was 
Hystaspes, the king to whom Zoroaster presented himself; it is 
Allah who knows.®* Book of Plato: The Roots of Geometry, which 
Qusta translated.°? 


Account of Aristotle 

The meaning [of his name] is “lover of wisdom,” or, it is said, 
“the excelling, the complete,” there also being given “the perfect, 
the excelling.” 

He was Aristotle, the son of Nicomachus son of Machaon, one of the 
descendants of Aesculapius, who invented medicine for the Greeks. 
Ptolemy the Foreign (al-Gharib) recorded and said: “His mother’s 
name was Phaestias and she traced [her lineage] to Aesculapius. 
He came from a city of the Greeks named Stageira. His father, 
Nicomachus, served as a physician to Philip, the father of Alexander. 
He himself was one of the pupils of Plato.’’8* Ptolemy also said, 
“His submission to Plato was because of a revelation from the god in 
the Pythian temple.” He went on to say, “He continued to teach®® 
for twenty years, and when Plato was absent in Sicily, Aristotle took 
his place in the court of instruction.”’*° 


85 Although Aristophanes of Byzantium arranged some of Plato’s works in 
trilogies, Thrasylus formed tetralogies. Theon evidently accepted this latter arrange- 
ment; see Smith, GRBM, III, 395. 

86 Zoroaster’s date is uncertain, but the best authorities think that he lived about 
660-583 B.c. The King Hystaspes converted by Zoroaster was probably a provincial 
prince; see Browne, Literary History of Persia, 1, 95-96. Al-Nadim is obviously 
wrong also. 

8? This book was probably not written by Plato. The name of the translator is 
garbled. Fliigel suggests that it is meant to be Qusfa ibn Luqi. 

®® Aristotle’s mother’s family lived at Stageira (Stagira) where Aristotle was born, 
384 B.c. After spending twenty years with Plato, 367-347 B.c., he served as tutor 
to Alexander, 343-335 B.c. Then he spent 12 years in the Lyceum before he died, 
322 B.C. 

®* This might be, instead, ‘“‘He continued with instruction.” 

*° For Plato in Sicily, sce Smith, GRBM, III, 393. The story of the oracle at 
Delphi is probably a legend. 
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years. He was the master of eloquent style among the Greeks and 
among their excellent writers. After Plato, he was the most honored 
of their scholars, holding the highest rank in philosophy among the 
ancients.*! He also had an exalted position among the kings. 
Matters used to be administered in accordance with his opinion by 
Alexander, to whom he addressed a quantity of letters and com- 
munications about politics and other subjects. 

Among these there was an epistle on politics which began,®? “As 
for wondering about your good qualities, the evidences for them 
have become dissipated, they are out-of-date, forgotten, no longer 
new or causing astonishment. What the populace says about you is 
true: ‘He who praises you is not a teller of falsehood.’” There is in 
the same epistle: “When people are saddened by misfortunes, they 
are moved [to turn] to whatsoever is for their benefit. But if they 
attain security, they turn to evil, stripping off the bridle of caution. 
Thus, during a time of safety and calm, people are in the greatest 
need of the law.” 

There is also in it: “Treat enemies with injury;** those who have 
absolution with forgiveness; confessors with compassion; those 
who assault with opposition; troublemakers with social amenity ;™ 
the envious with anger; the insolent with magnanimity; assailants 
with dignity; the seditious with disdain; those who vex (sting) with 
caution; ambiguous matters with postponement; things that are 
clear with firmness; affairs that are confused with investigation; 
and association with kings with confidential secrecy, guidance about 
affairs, praise and assiduity, for what they desire for themselves is 
praise, while demanding servitude from the people.” This is a 
saying of utmost wisdom, eloquence, and fullness of meaning, in 


*! This is a free translation of an idiom. 

* This quotation may come from one of Aristotle’s short prose works, which 
he learned to write during his association with Plato, and some of which are well 
known. See “Aristotle,” Enc. Brit., I, 503; Smith, GRBM, I, 332. 

** The manuscripts have bi-al-adhda (“with injury’’), whereas Fliigel gives bi-al-idhn 
(“with permitting’). 

™ MS 1934 has bi-al-mudakhashah (‘with social amenity’’). Fliigel has 6i-al- 
mundgqadah (“with contention” or “with disputation’’). 
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spite of being translated from one language to another. How great 
it must have been in the language of its utterance! 

It is said that when Philip died and when, upon becoming king, 
Alexander turned his attention to wars against the nations, Aristotle 
withdrew, becoming ascetic. He went to Athens and established a 
place for teaching, the place with which the Peripatetics are associ- 
ated. He turned his attention to the interests of the people, the aiding 
of the weak, and restoration of the buildings of the city of Stageira. 
The accounts about him are many; we have given only a few of 
them.°5 

Aristotle died at the age of sixty-six, during the end of the period 
of Alexander, or it is said at the beginning of the reign of Ptolemy 
Lagus. His sister's son, Theophrastus, followed him in his teaching.*® 


The Will of Aristotle 
Al-Gharib® said, ““When death attended him, he [Aristotle] stated: 


I have made Antipater my executor permanently over all that I have left 
behind. Until Nicanor arrives, let Aristomedes, Timarchus, Hiapparchus, 
and Dioteles be responsible for seeking whatever there is need to seek for, 
and for handling whatever there may be need to take care of, on behalf 
of the people of my house and Herpyllis, my servant, as well as for the 
rest of my slave girls and slaves and those whom I have left behind. 

If it is easy and feasible for Theophrastus to join them in this affair, he 
should also be one of their number. When my daughter gains maturity, 
let Nicanor have charge of her. In case she should happen to die before 
she marries, or afterwards before having a child, the responsibility for my 
son, Nicomachus, falls to Nicanor. My charge to him in this case is that 
he shall manage the affairs which he handles in a way both desirable and 
scemly. 


*% The Tonk MS adds the words “for information.” 

%6 Aristotle died 322 B.c., a year after Alexander died, at the time when Prolemy I 
Soter, son of Lagus, founded his dynasty in Egypt. 

*7 Al-Gharib was Ptolemy Chennus, see Ptolemy the Foreign in the Biog. Index. 
As most of the names mentioned in the will have nothing to do with the cultural 
topics of Al-Fihrist, only Nicanor, Nicomachus, and Theophrastus are included in 
the Biog. Index. The version of the will given in Arabic should be compared with 
Diogenes Laértius, p. 185, as there are numerous variations. Most of the Greek 
names are greatly garbled in Al-Fihrist. The translation gives the proper spelling 
of these names and on the whole follows MS 1934, which differs from the Fligel 
text only in minor ways. 
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In case Nicanor dies before he marries my daughter, or after her marriage 
but before she has a child, I charge that whatever Nicanor bequests in a 
will shall be valid and authoritative. In case Nicanor dies without a will 
and if it is convenient for Theophrastus, I should like to have him serve as 
his substitute in caring for my children and others whom I have left 
behind. But in case this is not agreeable to him, then let the executors 
whom I have named return to Antipater, so as to ask for his advice about 
what they should do with all that I have left. Then let them manage the 
affair in accordance with what they agree upon.®® 

Let the executors and Nicanor take care of Herpyllis®*® for me. She 
deserves that from me, because of what I have seen of her solicitude in my 
service and her diligence in connection with what fulfilled my desires. 
Let them give her all she needs and, if she desires to marry, let her take 
only a man who is virtuous. Let there be given her in addition to what 
she possesses a talent of silver, which is one hundred and twenty-five 
rottles, as well as three female slaves whom she shall choose in addition 
to the handmaid she already has and her servant boy. If she desires to 
reside at Chalcis, she may live in my house, the guest house on the edge 
of the garden. Or if she chooses to live in the city of Stageira, let her 
dwell in the house of my fathers. Whichever one of the houses she may 
select, let the executors provide there for her what she records that she 
needs.190 

With regards to my family and children, I do not need to give a charge 
for their protection and the care of their affairs. Let Nicanor look after 
Myrmex, the slave boy, until he sends him with all his possessions to his 
town, in the way that he longs for. Let him set free my handmaid 
Aubracis. In the event that, after being emancipated, she offers to serve 
my daughter until she marries, give her five hundred drachmae and her 
slave girl. 

Let there be given to the girl Tales, whom we have recently acquired, 
a young man from among our slaves and one thousand drachmae. Let 
the price of a slave boy be paid to Timon so that he can purchase for 


*§ Evidently Antipater was an important man who was permanent executor of 
the will, with the other local persons mentioned to handle the practical details for 
him, but it is not certain that he was the regent of Macedonia who was living at the 
time. 

®® She was a slave, the mother of Aristotle’s son Nicomachus, so that she had a 
place of special importance in his houschold. 

100 Aristotle was born at Stageira. When he retired from the Lyceum, he went 
to Chalcis, where he died. Stageira (Stagira) was in the Chalcidice Peninsula of 
Macedonia, whereas Chalcis was on the west coast of the island of Euboea. 
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himself someone in addition to the boy whose price has already been paid 
to him. Let there also be given to him whatever the executors may see fit. 

When my daughter marries, let there be set free my slave boys Tychon, 
Philon, and Olympius. Let not the son of Herpyllis be sold, let none of 
the boys who have served me be sold, but let them be continued in service 
until they reach the maturity of manhood. Then when this stage is 
reached, let them be enfranchised, with arrangements made to give them 
what they deserve, if God Almighty so desires. 


From what is written in the handwriting of Ishaq [ibn Hunayn], 
and in his own words, “Aristotle lived for sixty-seven years.” 


The Order of His Books on Logic, the Physical Sciences, Meta- 
physics, and Ethics!™ 


Statement about His Books on Logic: Eight Books 


Categoriae, which means “definitions”; De interpretatione, which means 
“expressions” ;!© Analytica, which means “analysis of the syllogism” ;}° 
Apodeiktikos, which is the second Analytica and means “proof”; Topica, 
which means “argument”; Sophistici, which means “those in error”; 
Rhetorica, which means “oratory”; Abiitiga, which is called Poetica 
and which means “poetry.”"1% 


Account of the Categoriae with the Translation of Hunayn ibn Ishaq 

Among those who explained it and wrote commentaries about it 
there were Porphyry, Stephanus the Alexandrian, Aelianos, Yahya 
al-Nahwi, Ammonius, Themistius, Theophrastus, and Simplicius. A 
man known as Theon has made both Syriac and Arabic [translations]. 
From the commentary of Simplicius there is an addition to the 
supplement. Among the odd!* commentaries, there is a fragment 


101 The word translated ‘‘metaphysics” is often used for “theology.” In the 
original manuscript, some of the titles by Greek authors, such as those below, are 
Arabic transliterations of the Greek. Unless there is no Latin equivalent, these titles 
are given in the more familiar Latin. 

108 In Greek transliteration this is Perl Hermeénefas. 

103 This title and the one which follows were the Analytica priora and the Analytica 
posteriora. 

10 As there is no letter p in Arabic, the name Abifiqa was evidently used as a 
corrupt way of writing Poetica. 

108 The Arabic, gharib, might refer to Ptolemy al-Gharib (the Foreign), but since 
the article is omitted, “‘odd” is probably the meaning. 
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ascribed to Iamblichus. Shaykh Abi Zakariya’!* said, “It is likely 
that this was falsely ascribed to Iamblichus, as I saw among the 
supplementary words, “Alexander says.’ Shaykh Abi Sulayman 
said that Abii Zakariya’ worked over the translation of this book 
with the commentary of Alexander of Aphrodisias; [it amounted to] 
about three hundred leaves. 

Among those who explained this book there were Aba Nasr 
al-Farabi and Abi Bishr Matta. The book has the abridgments 
and compilations, both tabulated and not tabulated,!°’ of a group 
including Ibn al-Mugaffa‘, Ibn Bahriz, Al-Kindi, Ishaq ibn Hunayn,!°* 
Ahmad ibn al-Tayyib, and al-Razi. 


Account of the De interpretatione 
Hunayn [ibn Ishaq] translated it into Syriac and Ishaq [ibn Hunayn] 
into Arabic, the distinctive part.1°° 


The Commentators 

Alexander [of Aphrodisias]: not extant. Yahya al-Nahwi; 
Iamblichus; Porphyry, a compilation;"® Stephanus; Galen, a com- 
mentary which is rare and not to be found; Quiwvayri; Matta, 
Abi Bishr; al-Farabi; Theophrastus. 


Among the Abridgments 
[Those of] Hunayn, Ishaq, Ibn al-Mugaffa‘, al-Kindi, Ibn Bahriz, 
Thabit ibn Qurrah, Ahmad ibn al-Tayyib, al-Razi. 


Account of the Analytica priora 

Theodore [the Commentator] translated it into Arabic. It is said 
that he showed it to Hunayn, who corrected it. Hunayn translated a 
portion into Syriac and Ishaq translated also into Syriac what was left. 


106 See Qifti, p. 363 1. 18, where Yahya ibn ‘Adi is called Shaykh Abii Zakariya’. 
In the following sentence, Abii Sulayman was probably Muhammad ibn Bahrim 
al-Sijistani, and MSS 1934 and 1135 have different forms for “worked over.” 

167 The Arabic word refers to diagrams arranged like famtily trees. For simplifica- 
tion it is translated “tabulated.” 

106 The Tonk MS has Hunayn ibn Ishaq and also contains other errors due to 
careless copying. 

109 MS 1934 has al-fass (“distinctive part’). Fliigel has al-nass (“text’’), with a 
note to question its accuracy. 

110 Fliigel places “compilation” with Stephanus, probably wrongly. The manu- 
script suggests that it goes with Porphyry. 
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The Commentators 

Alexander made two commentaries as far as al-ashkal al-jumliyah, 
one of them more complete than the other. Themistius wrote 
a commentary on the two sections together. Yahya al-Nahwi 
made a commentary as far as al-ashkal al-jumliyah and Quwayri 
wrote a commentary as far as al-thalathah al-ashkal. Abi Bishr 
Matta made a commentary on the two sections together and al- 
Kindi also wrote a commentary on this book." 


Account of the Apodeiktikés, which is the Analytica posteriora, in 
two sections 
Hunayn translated part of it into Syriac and Ishaq translated it in 
complete form into Syriac. Matta translated the version of Ishaq 
into Arabic. 


The Commentators 

Themistius made a complete exposition of this book. Alexander 
also explained it, but his work is not extant. Yahya al-Nahwi com- 
mented upon it. Abt Yahyd al-Marwazi, with whom Matta studied, 
had a statement about it, while Abi Bishr Matta, al-Farabi, and al- 
Kindi wrote explanations of it. 


Account of the Topica 

Ishdq [ibn Hunayn] translated this book into Syriac, while Yahya 
ibn ‘Adi translated into Arabic what Ishaq had rendered. Al- 
Dimashgi translated seven of its sections, the eighth being translated 
by Ibrahim ibn “Abd Allah.? There also existed an ancient trans- 
lation. 


11 The expression al-ashkal al-jumliyah is probably either “universal syllogisms” 
or “composite syllogisms”; see Aristotle, Prior and Posterior Analytics, pp. 369, 414. 
The term al-thalathah al-ashkal probably refers to syllogisms in the third figure; 
ibid., p. 362. These two terms are subjects dealt with in the Astalytica priora. 
Themistius’ commentary was evidently about the two books which compose the 
Analytica priora. 

Nz In the Greek edition there are eight sections and in the Latin edition eight books. 
See Aristotle, Opera omnia, I, 172. 
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The Commentators 

Yahya ibn ‘Adi said at the beginning of the commentary on this 
book, “I find no commentary on this book by any predecessor 
except for Alexander’s commentary on part of the first section, and 
also the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth sections. There is also the 
commentary of Ammonius on the first, second, third, and fourth 
sections. For what I sought in my commentary, I relied upon what 
I understood in the commentaries of Alexander and Ammonius. I 
also improved the diction of the translators of those two commen- 
taries.” The book, with the commentary of Yahya, has nearly one 
thousand leaves. 

From an account other than that of Yahya: Ammonius explained 
the first four sections and Alexander the last four, as far as the twelfth 
topic in the eighth section."* Themistius explained the topics in it, 
while al-Farabi also wrote a commentary on this book, with an 
abridgment of it. Mattd made a commentary on the first section, 
Ishaq translated what Ammonius and Alexander commented upon 
in the book, and Aba ‘Uthman al-Ditmashgi translated this book. 


Account of the Sophistici 

It means “falsified wisdom.” Ibn Na‘imah and Abi Bishr Matta 
translated it into Syriac, while Yahya ibn ‘Adi translated it into 
Arabic from [the version of] Theophilus." 


The Commentators 

Quivayri wrote a commentary on this book and Ibrahim ibn 
Bakus al-‘Ushari translated into Arabic what Ibn Na‘imah rendered, 
with corrections. Al-Kindi also wrote a commentary on this book, 
and it is said that a commentary on the book by Alexander was found 
at al-Mawsil."!5 


Account of the Rhetorica 

It means “oratory.” There has come down an ancient translation. 
It is said that Iskaq translated it into Arabic and that Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd 
Allah also made a translation. 

13 There were fourteen topics. For the twelfth, see Aristotle, Categoriae et topica, 

- 190. 

P This was probably Tiifil ibn Thima. 

118 The reference to Mawsil is omitted in MS 1135. 
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Al-Farabi, Abii Nasr, wrote a commentary on it, and I saw, 
written in the handwriting of Ahmad ibn al-Tayyib, “In an ancient 
translation this book had about one hundred leaves.” 


Account of Poetica, Which Means Poetry 

Abi Bishr Matta translated it from Syriac into Arabic, and Yahya 
ibn ‘Adi also trarislated it. It is said that in it there was a statement 
by Themistius, but it is also said that this was falsely claimed to be his. 
Al-Kindi wrote an abridgment of this book. 


Account of the Natural Hearing [Physica Auscultatio],"* with the 

Commentary of Alexander: Eight Sections 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadin]: The portion of the 
commentary of Alexander of Aphrodisias which is extant is the first 
section, which was [taken] from the text of Aristotle's statement and 
is given in two parts, one of which with a portion of the other still 
exists. Abu Rawh al-Sabi translated it and the translation was then 
corrected by Yahyd ibn ‘Adi. The second section from the text of 
Aristotle's statement is given in one section, which Hunayn translated 
from Greek into Syriac, and Yahya ibn ‘Adi translated from Syriac 
into Arabic. The third section has no exposition of the text of 
Aristotle’s treatise. 

The fourth section has been commented upon in three divisions. 
The first part, the second, and a portion of the third, as far as the 
statement about time, are extant."7 Although Qustd [ibn Liga] 
translated this, what is actually known is the translation of al- 
Dimashgi. The fifth section from the treatise of Aristotle is in one 
unit, which Qusta ibn Liiga translated. The sixth section is also 
once unit, a little over half of which is extant. The seventh section 
is one unit, which Qust translated. The eighth section is one unit, 
only a few leaves of which exist.1!8 

16 In Arabic this is Al-Sama‘ al-Tabi‘i. See Aristotle, Opera ommia, II, 248. In 
Latin this book is sometimes also called Naturalis auscultationis. 

nN? This is very likely as far as the tenth topic of the fourth section; see Aristotle, 
Opera onmia, II, 298. 

ue This passage is very confused, because the word al-magalah is used both to refer 
to the original eight sections in Aristotle’s own work and also to the parts or chapters 
into which the translations and commentaries were divided by the medieval scholars. 


The English translation is an attempt to make the meaning clear. The word al-kalam 
is also used in a confusing way. It is translated as ‘‘treatise” and ‘‘statement.”’ 
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Account of the Natural Hearing [Physica auscultatio], with the Com- 
mentary of Yahyd al-Nahwi of Alexandria 
Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: The part of this book 
which Qusta [ibn Liga] translated is in the form of precepts, but 
the part which ‘Abd al-Masih ibn Na‘imah translated is not in this 
form of precepts.!!® Qusta translated the first half; which is in four 
sections, and Ibn Na‘imah the last half, also four sections. 


Account of the Natural Hearing [Physica auscultatio], with the Com- 

mentaries of a Varied Group of Philosophers 

Porphyry’s commentary on the first, second, third, and fourth 
sections is extant. Basil translated it. Abii Bishr Matta wrote an 
explanation in Syriac of Themistius’ commentary on this book. Part 
of the first section in Syriac is extant. Abu Ahmad ibn Karnib 
wrote a commentary on part of the first section and part of the 
fourth section, as far as the statement on time.!2 Thabit ibn Qurrah 
made a commentary on part of the first section, while [Abi Nuh] 
Ibrahim ibn Salt translated the first section of this book. I saw it 
written in the handwriting of Yahya ibn “Adi. Abi al-Faraj Qudamah 
ibn Ja‘far ibn Qudamah also wrote a commentary on part of the 
first section of the Physica auscultatio. 


Account of the Book Heaven and Earth [De coelo |! 

It has four sections. Ibn al-Batriq translated this book, while 
Hunayn [ibn Ishaq] corrected it. Abd Bishr Mattd translated part of 
the first section and Alexander of Aphrodosius made an exposition 
of part of the first section of this book. Themistius wrote an exposi- 
tion of the entire book. Yahyd ibn ‘Adi either translated or corrected 
it and Hunayn wrote something about it [entitled] The Sixteen 
Questions. Abii Zayd al-Balkhi explained the first part of this book 
for Abii Ja‘far al-Khazin.” 


419 The Arabic word translated “precepts” is ta‘alim, which may signify 
“concepts” or, more specialized, “mathematical propositions.” 

120 See n. 117. 

121 In Arabic, Kitab al-Sama’ wa-al-‘Alam. Sce Aristotle, Opera ommia, I, 367. 

123 Cf. Qifti, p. 40 lll. 4, 5. 
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Account of the Book Being and Corruption {De generatione et corrup- 
tione |}? 

Hunayn translated it into Syriac and Ishaq into Arabic, as did also 
al-Dimashgi. It is recorded that Ibn Bakiis [Ibrahim] translated it, 
too. Alexander wrote an exposition of the entire book, Matta 
translated it, and Qusta [ibn Liiqa] translated the first section. 
Olympiodorus wrote an exposition of Eustathius’ translation. Matta 
Abi Bishr translated this and, after examining it, Abi: Zakariya’™ 
corrected it, that is, the translation of Matta. 

A commentary by Themistius on De generatione et corruptione has 
recently been found. It consists of two expositions, one large and 
one small. Yahya al-Nahwi wrote a complete exposition of De 
generatione et corruptione, but the Arabic is inferior in excellence to 
the Syriac. 


Account of the Signs on High [Meteorologica]}'*5 

Olympiodorus wrote a long exposition. Abi Bishr [Matta and] 
al-Tabari translated it. There was an exposition by Alexander, 
which was translated into Arabic, but was not translated into Syriac. 
Later, Yahya ibn “Adi translated it?” into Arabic from the Syriac. 


Account of the Book The Soul [De anima} 
It is in three sections. Hunayn [ibn Ishaq] translated all of it into 
Syriac. Ishaq [ibn Hunayn] translated all but a small part of it. Then 


183 In Arabic Kitab al-Kawn wa-al-Fasdd. See Aristotle, Opera omnia, Il, 432. 

14 This was probably Yaltya ibn ‘Adi, a translator of scientific books. 

28 In Arabic Kitab al-Athar al-‘Ulwiyah; see Aristotle, Opera omnia, Ill, $53; 
“Aristitalis,” Enc. Islam, I, 433, where the title is given as Al-Athar al-‘Alawiya. 
In MS 1135 parts of these passages are misplaced. 

186 The name Olympiodorus can be questioned, as the Arabic original is not 
properly written. Here, it is given in MS 1934 as Alamfidurus, but the consonant 
mark on the letter written as f is omitted. In numerous passages which follow, this 
letter is clearly marked as g. Wenrich, p. 294, has Macidorus, but Pauly; Smith, 
GRBM,; Sarton; Diogenes Laértius; and the Encyclopaedia Britannia do not mention 
a man of this name. ‘What is likely is that some scribe wrote what should have been 
fas q, placing two dots over the letter instead of one. It was easy for the Arabs to 
use f for p, as they did not have p in their alphabet. Usually 6 represents p, but not 
always. As Olympiodorus was well known and wrote a commentary on the 
Meteorologica (see Smith, GRBM, Ill, 25), it seems reasonable to identify this man as 
Olympiodorus. 

127 This probably refers to the Meteorologica rather than to the commentary. 

12° In Arabic, Kitab al-Nafs. See Aristotle, Opera omnia, III, 431. 
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Ishaq translated it a second time in its entire form, with improve- 
ments. Themistius wrote an exposition of the whole book; two 
chapters on the first [section], two chapters on the second, and three 
chapters on the third. Olympiodorus wrote a commentary which I 
read written in Syriac in the handwriting of Yahya ibn ‘Adi. There 
has been found an excellent commentary in Syriac ascribed to 
Simplicius, which he wrote for Athawalis.2® An Arabic edition has 
also been found. 

The Alexandrians had an abstract of this book, about one hundred 
leaves in length, and Ibn al-Batrig made compilations of the book. 
Ishaq said, “I translated this book into Arabic from a manuscript 
which was in poor condition. Then after thirty years, when I found 
a manuscript in the best possible condition, I compared it with the 
first translation, which was of the exposition of Themistius.””3%° 


Account of the Book Perception and the Perceived [De sensu et sensili}!*4 

It is in two sections. No translation which can be relied upon is 
known or recorded. What is recorded is a small portion which al- 
Tabari derived from Abi Bishr Matta ibn Yunus. 


Account of the Book of Animals: Nineteen Sections!*® 

Ibn al-Batrig translated it, and there was also an old Syriac transla- 
tion, which was better than the Arabic one. From what I have read 
written in the handwriting of Yahya ibn ‘Adi, “In the catalogue of 
his books there was; moreover, an ancient compilation.” Then 
according to what is written in the handwriting of Yahya ibn ‘Adi, 
“Nicolaus wrote an abridgment”’ of this book. Abi ‘Ali ibn Zur‘ah 
commenced to translate it into Arabic, as well as to correct it. 


129 This is probably meant to be Anmnonius son of Hermeas, the master of Sim- 
plicius. See Smith, GRBM, I, 146. For Olympiodorus, sec n. 126. 

130 This quotation should be compared with the rendering in Qifti, p. 41. 

131 In Arabic Al-Hiss wa-al-Mahstis. See Aristotle, Opera omnia, Ill, 476, in which 
there are seven chapters instead of two sections. 

182 The nincteen sections probably include Historia animalium, De partibus animalium, 
and De animalium generatione. These works total ninetcen sections; see Aristotle, 
Opera omnia, III, 1-430, $17-26. The small treatises, De animalinum motione and De 
animalium incessu, were probably not a part of this work. 
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Account of the Book of Letters known as the Divine Things [Meta- 
physica}'* 

The arrangement of this book was according to the sequence of 
the Greek letters, the first of which was the lesser A. Ishaq [ibn 
Hunayn] translated it. The work is extant as far as the letter M, 
which letter [section] was translated by Aba Zakariya’ Yahya ibn 
‘Adi. The letter N was extant in Greek in the commentary of 
Alexander. Eustathius, moreover, translated these letters [sections] 
for al-Kindi, who gives information about it.!™ 

Abi Bishr Matta translated into Arabic the letter L, the eleventh 
letter, with acommentary by Alexander. Hunayn ibn Ishaq translated 
it into Syriac. Themistius wrote a commentary as far as the letter L, 
and Abi Bishr Matti translated it with thecommentary by Themistius. 
Shamii also translated it. Ishaq ibn Hunayn translated a number of the 
letters and Syrianus wrote a commentary as far as the letter B. It 
appeared in Arabic and was catalogued in the handwriting of Yahya 
ibn ‘Adi in the catalogue of his books. 


From among the Books of Aristotle as Copied from What Is 
Written in the Handwriting of Yahyd ibn ‘Adi, from the Catalogue 
of His Books: 


Ethics'®*—Porphyry wrote a commentary on twelve sections which were 
translated by Ishaq ibn Hunayn. A number of the sections, together with 
the commentary of Themistius, were in the possession of Abi Zakariya’ 
[Yahya ibn “Adi] and written in the handwriting of Ishag ibn Hunayn. It 


Theology (Theologia),*5? about which al-Kindt wrote a commentary. 


188 In Arabic, Kitab al-Alahiydt. The thirteen sections are designated by letters 
A through N. The “lesser A” is the last part of the first section. See Aristotle, 
Opera omnia, II, 468; Metaphysica, 1, 1-310; Aristotle’s Metaphysics, Vols. I and II. 

136 Hajji Khalifah, V, 51, and Qifti, p. 42 1. 2, have variations. It is likely that 
Eustathius Romanus did provide al-Kindi with a translation. 

188 In Arabic Al-Akhldg. As this included twelve sections, it probably consisted 
of the ten sections of the Ethica Nichomacheia and two sections of the Magna moralia. 
See Aristotle, Opera ommia, I, 1-183; Ethics of Aristotle, p. 6 ff. 

86 The Arabic word al-marda’ah indicates something envisaged. Hajji Khalifah, V, 
149, calls this book Liber de Speculo, which probably signifies the Latin De divinatione 
per sormmium. See Aristotle, Opera onmia, III, 507 ff. 

197 An abridged paraphrase of part of the Enneads of Plotinus, believed by al-Kindi 
and others to belong to Aristotle. See “Aristiitalis,” Enc. Islam, I, 433 sect 5. 
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Theophrastus 

He was one of the disciples of Aristotle, and his sister’s son. He 
was also one of the executors whom Aristotle appointed. After his 
[Aristotle's] death, he succeeded him at the court of learning.™* 
Among his books there were: 


The Soul [De anima], one section;®* Signs on High [De meteroris], 
one section ;!° Morals [Theophrasti de moribus], one section; Sense and 
Objects of Sense [Theophrasti de sensu et sensibili], four sections trans- 
lated by Ibrahim ibn Bakiis; Metaphysics [De metaphysica], one section, 
which Abii Zakariya’ Yahya ibn ‘Adi translated; The Causes of Plants 
[De causis plantarum], which Ibrahim ibn Bakiis translated—the part of it 
which is extant is a commentary of part of the first section;2 a work 
attributed to him, which is a commentary on the book “Categoriae.” 


Diadochus Proclus from the People of Attaleia,? the Platonist 
Definitions of the Origins of Natural Phenomena [Elementa physica] ;} 
The Eighteen Questions [Duodeviginti quaestiones siva argumenta 
Christianos], which Yahya al-Nahwi refuted; Exposition of Plato's 
Statement that the Soul Is Not Essence [Commentarius in Platonis 
dialogum de anima immortalitate]; Theology [Institutio theological, 


138 J¢ was an Arab tradition that he was Aristotle’s nephew. The court of learning 
was of course the Lyceum. For a list of books of Theophrastus, see Diogenes 
Laértius, p. 197. 

13® See Smith, GRBM, II, 1088-90, for the first, second, fourth, and fifth titles. 

140 For this title, see Diogenes Laértius, p. 197; for the following, ibid., p. 199. 

41 See Theophrastus, I, 331; II, 201. 

142 Al-Fihrist gives this place name as Atatriyah, although Qifti, p. 89, gives 
Atitalah. As Proclus was brought up at Xanthus, this may be the large city nearby 
called Attaleia, near Biblical Perga, modern Antalya. 

The following note is written sideways on the margin of MS 1934, but incorporated 
into the text in MS 1135 and Fliigel: “Yahya al-Nahwi mentioned in the first 
section of his refutation of his, [Proclus’, work] that he {Proclus} lived during the 
Coptic period of Diocletian, at the beginning of the third century after his reign. 
This is true.”” This statement is wrong, as Diocletian reigned a.D. 284-305, and 
Proclus lived 412-85. See Fliigel, p. 255 1. 3; “Chronology,” Enc. Brit., VI, 316. 
For a modern book about Proclus, see Rosan, The Philosophy of Proclus. 

MS 1135 becomes regular at this point, after omissions and confusion, with the 
exception that the passage omitted in the account of Aristotle’s De generatione et 
corruptione is erroneously inserted into the account of Proclus. 

M43 This list of books should be compared with Wenrich, p. 288. In the third 
title, the Arabic word translated “‘essence”’ is al-ma’iyah. Qifti, p. 369 n. c, substitutes 
a better-known form, mahiyah, which is like the Greek ovoia; see Sprenger, p. 131 ff. 
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which pertains to God;!44 Commentary on the Golden Testaments of 
Pythagoras [In Pythsgorae aurea carmina commentarius|—it is about one 
hundred leaves and extant in Syriac. He wrote it for his daughter. Thabit 
{ibn Qurrah] translated three of its leaves, but [then] died, so that he did 
not complete it.445 

The Sublime Elements ;!4* book of Proclus called Diadochus, that is, “the 
follower of Plato,” about the Ten Questions [De decem quaestionibus, 
sive dubitationibus circa providentiam]; The First Good;47 The Ten 
Difficult Questions [Decem dubitationes circa providentiam]; The 
Atom Which Cannot Be Divided;!48 The Illustration Which Plato Gave 
in His Book Entitled “Gorgias” [De parabola, quam Plato in dialogo, qui 
Gorgias inscribitur, protulit], in Syriac; Commentary on the Tenth 
Section about Happening, appearing in Syriac;® book of Proclus, the 
Platonist, entitled the Smaller Stoicheiosis;45® book of Proclus on a 
commentary on the “Phaedo,” about the soul—Abi ‘Ali (‘Isa ibn Ishaq] 
ibn Zur‘ah translated a small part of it into Arabic. 


Alexander of Aphrodisias 

He lived during the days of the Kings of the Tribes, after 
Alexander [the Great]. He learned from Galen and associated with 
him.1*!_ He nicknamed Galen “Mule Head,”’ and between them there 
were differences and disputations. In our account of Aristotle we 
have mentioned his expositions of Aristotle’s books. 

Abi Zakariya’ Yahya ibn “Adi said: 
Alexander wrote an exposition on all of the Hearing [Physica auscultatio] 
and also of The Proof [Analytica posteriora], which I have seen among the 
things left by Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Nagid, the Christian. The two 
expositions were offered to me for sale for one hundred and twenty gold 


144 See Wenrich, p. 288, and Sarton, I, 404. 

445 This was a composition ascribed to Pythagoras and called “golden” because 
Galen was supposed to have capied it with gold ink; see text near n. 71. 

146 This was very likely Procli Diadochi in Platonis Timaeum commentaria. 

447 This book cannot be identified and is probably not known in modern times. 

148 This book cannot be identified. 

49 This may be De providentia et fato. 

150 This was very likely an abridgment of Institutio theologica. 

151 For the Kings of the Tribes, see the Glossary. In the following two sentences, 
the man referred to is Galen, the great medical authority, who died A.D. 199, about 
the time Alexander of Aphrodisias became director of the Lyceum. For “Mule 
Head,” see Smith, GRBM, II, 217. 
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coins (s., dinar). I went to fetch the coins and upon returning found that 
the people had sold the two expositions along with other books to a man 
from Khurasan for three thousand gold coins. 


Another person whom I can trust said to me, “These books used to 
be carried in the sleeve.” 

Abii Zakariya’ [Yahya ibn ‘Adi] said that he offered fifty gold 
coins (s., dinar) to Ibrahim ibn “Abd Allah for a copy of the Sophistici, 
a copy of the Oratory [Rhetorica], and a copy of the Poetry [Poetical], 
as translated by Ishaq, but he would not sell them. At the time of his 
death he burned them. 


Among Alexander’s books there were: 


The Soul [De anima], one section; Refutation of Galen about Possibility 
[Alexandri Aphrodisiensis contra Galenum de possibili dissertatio], one 
section!®*—also one section refuting him about time and place; Vision 
(Sights) [Visum], one section; The Sources of Providence [De provi- 
dentia], one section; Contradiction of Premises [De praemissorum 
inversione], one section; The Origins of the Whole according to the 
Opinion of Aristotle [De universalibus];!** What Exists Is Not Homo- 
geneous with the Ten Categories; Providence [De fato], one section; 
The Difference between Primordial Matter and Genus [De materiae a 
genere differentia]; Refutation of Whoever Says that Nothing Exists 
Except from Something Else [Refutatio illorum, qui adserunt nihil ex 
nihilo fieri]; That Visual Perceptions Do Not Exist Except by Rays 
Traced from the Eye and a Refutation of Whoever Speaks of Diffusion of 
the Rays [Refutatio illorum, qui contendunt, visum nonnisi ope radiorum 
ex oculis emanantium effici], one section; Color [De coloribus], one 
section;!55 Differentiation according to Aristotle [De differentia ex 
Aristotelis sententia], one section; Theology [De theologia], one 
section. 


183 The word for “‘possibility” is not given correctly in the Arabic. It is not 
entirely certain that the Latin title applies in the book which follows. 

163 The Latin title seems to fit the Arabic one, but the identification is not certain. 

164 Alexander wrote numerous commentaries on Aristotle’s works. The Latin 
for this commentary is not identified. 

165 Qifti, p. $5 top, and MS 1135 have al-kawn (“existence”). Alexander wrote a 
book with this title which is called De generatone. Fliigel and MS 1934 have al-lawn 
(“color”), as given in the translation. These titles should be compared with Wenrich, 
Pp. 273 ff. 
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Porphyry 

He came after Alexander [of Aphrodisias], but before Ammonius,°¢ 
and. was one of the people of the city of Tyre. Coming after the 
time of Galen, he expounded the books of Aristotle, as we have men- 
tioned in the place where we have given an account of Aristotle. 
His additional books were: 


Isagoge [Porphyrii isagoge], an introduction to books on logic;!5? Intro- 
duction to the Categorical Syllogisms [Introductio in syllogismos cate- 
goricos], translated by Abi ‘Uthmin al-Dimashgi; Intelligence and the 
Intelligible [De intellectu atque intelligibili], in an old translation; two 
books addressed to Anebo [Ad Anebonem];?°* refutation of Longinus in 
connection with “Intelligence and the Intelligible” [De intellectu atque 
intelligibili], seven sections in Syriac; Seeking an Explanation, one section 
in Syriac;5® Accounts of the Philosophers [Philosophorum historia]—I 
have seen its fourth section in Syriac; Abridgment of Aristotle’s Philo- 
sophy [Philosophiae Aristoteleae compendium]. 


Ammonius'60 

In his history Ishaq ibn Hunayn said that he [Ammonius] was one 
of the philosophers who lived after the time of Galen. He wrote 
commentaries on the books of Aristotle. We have already mentioned 
the ones among them which are extant when we were recording the 
books of Aristotle. Among his other books there were: 


Exposition of Aristotle’s Doctrines About the Creator; Aristotle’s Aims in 
His Books; Aristotle’s Proof of Oneness. 


Themistius 
He served as secretary to Julian, the apostate from Christianity who 
[supported] the doctrine of the philosophers, later than the time of 


18@ Alexander of Aphrodisias lived during the late second and early third century 
A.D.; Ammonius lived three centuries later. 

187 For the Isagoge, see Sarton, I, 335; Wenrich, pp. 280-81; “Isighidji,” Enc. 
Islam, Ul, 527; Porphyry, Isaghiji. 

188 See Anebo in the Biog. Index. Cf. Chap. VII, sect. 3, n. 173. 

189 MS 1934 has istafsar (‘‘seeking an explanation”). The other versions omit or 
confuse the title. Another possibility is that the word is meant to be ikhtisar (“‘abridg- 
ment”) and is an unfinished title; the title Abridgment of Aristotle’s Philosophy 
(“Ikhtisdr Falsafah Aristatalis’’) is given as the last entry in the list in MS 1135. It 
is omitted in Fliigel and MS 1934. 

160 For Ammonius and Themistius, see Wenrich, pp. 286, 289. 
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Galen. We have already mentioned the commentaries which he 
[Themistius] wrote about the books of Aristotle in the proper place. 
Among his [other] books there were: 


Book to Julian, Administration; The Soul [De anima], two sections; 
Epistle to Julian the Emperor. 


Nicolaus 

He was a commentator on the books of Aristotle.1*' We have 
already mentioned his commentaries in their proper place. In addi- 
tion to these there were among his books: 


On the Beauty of Aristotle’s Philosophy about the Soul [Summa philo- 
sophiae Aristoteleae], one section; Plants [De plantis|—a number of its 
sections have appeared; Refutation of Whoever Makes Action and the 
Enacted the Same Thing [Refutatio illorum, qui intellectum et intelli- 
gibile unum esse statuunt]; Abridgment of Aristotle’s Philosophy 
[Compendium philosophiae Aristoteleae]. 


Plutarch 

Opinions of Nature [De placitis philosophorum physicis],?® which in- 
cludes the opinions of the philosophers about natural phenomena, in 
five sections—Qusta ibn Liga al-Ba‘labakki translated it; Morals 
[Moralia], about what he pointed out in connection with the treatment 
of an enemy and the way to benefit by him;!® Anger [De ira]; Self- 
Training [De virtutis exercitio], one section in Syriac; The Soul [De 
anima], one section.1# 


Olympiodorus!®® 

He was a commentator on the books of Aristotle. Mention has 
already been made of the commentaries which he wrote, in the 
passage giving an account of Aristotle. Nothing particular from his 
works has fallen into our hands. 


161 MS 1934 has “commentary” instead of “commentator,” evidently a mistake. 
These titles should be compared with Wenrich, p. 294. 

18 This passage should be compared with Wenrich, p. 255. 

163 This is probably De Capienda ex inimicis utilitate, bound with other treatises 
to form Moralia. See Plutarch, Moralia, I, xxxii-xxxiv. 

16¢ This may be confused with the treatise on Aristotle’s De anima which was not 
written by the famous Plutarch, but by the Athenian; sec Biog. Index., Plutarch son 
of Nestorius. 

166 For this name see n. 126. 
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Hippocrates 
From [what is written in] the handwriting of Yahya ibn ‘Adi: 
[He wrote] Epistle to Democritus about Proofs of the Creator.1*® 


Epaphroditus 

From what I read written in the handwriting of Yahya ibn ‘Adi, 
there was among his books Commentary on Aristotle’s Account of the 
Halo of the Moon and the Rainbow. Thabit ibn Qurrah translated it. 


Plutarch, Another One!®? 
Among his books there was Rivers, Their Peculiarities, the Wonder- 
ful Things in Them, Mountains, and Other Things.1®* 


Account of Yahya al-Nahwi 

Yahya was a pupil of Sawari!®® and a bishop over some of the 
churches of Egypt, upholding the Christian sect of the Jacobites. 
Then he renounced what the Christians believe about the Trinity, 
so that the bishops assembled and debated with him. As he got the 
better of them, they conciliated him, treating him courteously and 
asking him to relinquish his point of view and to abandon his 
declarations.17° As, however, he maintained his position, refusing 


168 In the Arabic the name is Dyocrates, but it is probably meant to be Hippoc- 
rates. Both Hippocrates of Cos and Hippocrates of Chios were contemporary 
with Democritus and one of them was a personal friend; see Diogenes Laértius, 
p. 393. The name which follows is probable though not certain. 

167 This may have been the son of the famous Plutarch, but was more likely 
Plutarch son of Nestorius of Athens. 

188 After this short statement about the other Plutarch, the Tonk MS terminates 
with the following inscription: “The second section of the book Al-Fihrist has 
ended, with the help of Allah, the Almighty, and with His kindness. If Allah Al- 
mighty so wills, there will follow it in the third section an account of Yahya al- 
Nahwi. Hunayn ibn ‘Abd Allah, the nephew of Yahya al-Jawhari, has written it, 
thanks be to the Lord of the Knowing.” The sections mentioned do not coincide 
with those of the more authentic manuscripts. The name mentioned is undoubtedly 
that of the copyist. As this Hunayn ibn ‘Abd Allah and his uncle, Yahya al-Jawhari, 
must have lived some time after Al-Fihrist was first written, their names are not 
included in the Biog. Index. 

16* Qifti, p. 354, gives the teacher’s name as Shawari. 

179 Qifti, p. 354 ff, gives an account of the legend about the apostasy of Yahya. 
What is very likely is that he refused to accept the Monothelite doctrine of the 
Trinity, which the Emperor Heraclius was trying to force upon the Coptic Church, 
using persccution. The Bishop of Alexandria welcomed the Muslim invasion as a 
means of avoiding this persecution; see Hitti, Arabs, p. 165; Smith, GRBM, IH, 321. 
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to back down, they deposed him. He lived until Egypt was invaded 
by ‘Amr ibn al-‘As, who, when he went to him, honored him and 
found a position for him. 

He wrote commentaries on the books of Aristotle. I have men- 
tioned the commentaries which he wrote in their proper place. His 
additional books were: 


Refutation of Proclus, eighteen sections; That Every Body Is Finite, So 
That Its Force’! Is Also Finite, one section; Refutation of Aristotle, six 
sections; Commentary on What Occurred to Aristotle, the Ten;!72 a 
dissertation in which he refuted Nestorius; book in which he refuted 
people who do not profess [their beliefs], two sections; another treatise 
in which he refuted another group. 


He also had some explanations of some of Galen’s books on 
medicine, which we shall mention when we give an account of 
Galen. In the fourth section of his commentary on Natural Hearing 
[Physica auscultatio},173 in the statement about time, Yahy’ al-Nahwi 
mentioned a comparison, saying, “Like this year of ours, which is 
the three hundred and forty-third Coptic year of Diocletian.” This 
indicates that between us and Yahya al-Nahwi there are more than 
three hundred years. It is reasonable to suppose that the writing of 
the commentary on this book was at the beginning of his life, 
because he lived during the days of ‘Amr ibn al-‘As.174 


The Names of the Philosophers of Natural Science 
Their periods and order of sequence are not known. They are: 


Ariston 
Among his books there was The Soul [De anima]. 


171 Qifti, p. 356, has “death” instead of “force.” 

172 See Qifti, p. 356, where the word translated ‘‘the ten” is omitted. “The ten” 
may be instead “the tenth” (al-‘ashir), in which case it might refer to the last section 
of the Categoriae, or to the last of ten books. Hajji Khalifah, III, 620, says that the 
commentary of Yahy4 was in ten volumes. On the other hand, ‘‘the ten” may 
refer to the ten categories themselves. 

173 Already mentioned in the passage on Aristotle’s Physica auscultatio. 

174 The Coptic year of Diocletian dates from the accession of the emperor, 
A.D. 284, so that 343 years later would be a.p. 627. ‘Amir ibn al~‘As invaded Egypt 
A.D. 640, at which time he befriended Yahy4. For the Coptic year of Diocletian, see 
“Egypt,” Enc, Brit., IX, 89. 
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Pantuleius!?§ 
Among his books there was Secrets of Nature, one section. 


Turius 
Among his books there was The Dream, one section. 


Artemidorus 
He was the author of The Dream. He also wrote Interpretation of a 
Dream, in five sections, translated by Hunayn ibn Ishaq. 


Gregorius 
He was the Bishop of Nyssa. Among his books there was The 
Disposition of Man. 


Ptolemy the Foreign (al-Gharib) 

He admired Aristotle and divulged his good qualities. Among his 
books there was Account of Aristotle, His Death, and the Sequence of 
His Books. 


Theon 
He was a Zealous partisan of Plato. Among his books there was 
Sequence of Reading Plato's Books and the Titles of His Compositions. 


On the back of a piece [of manuscript] I found written in an 
ancient handwriting the names of persons whose names have come 
down to us from among [those of] the commentators on the books 
of the philosopher [Aristotle] in connection with logic and other 
branches of philosophy. They are Theophrastus, Eudemus, Herminus, 
Jovian27* Tamblichus, Alexander, Themistius, Porphyry, Simplicius, 
Syrianus, Maximus, Aedesius, Lycus, Nicostratus, Plotinus. 


178 This name fits the Arabic letters better than any other name that can be found, 
but no philosopher of this name is recorded, so that the Arabic may be garbled. 

176 In Arabic this is Yuianiiis. This may be the Emperor Jovian, or some philos- 
opher of minor importance. Compare Mas‘iidi, II, 324, for identification of the 
name. It is impossible to be sure of the scholars indicated by the Arabic names in 
this list, but see the Biog. Index for the persons probably referred to. 
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Account of al-Kindi 

He was Abi Yusuf Ya‘quib ibn Ishaq ibn Sabbah ibn ‘Amran 
ibn Isma‘il ibn Muhammad ibn al-Ash‘ath ibn Qays al-Kindi ibn 
Ma‘di Karib!”? ibn Mu‘awiyah ibn Jabalah ibn ‘Adi ibn Rabi‘ah 
ibn Mu‘awiyah ibn al-Harith ibn Mu‘awiyah ibn Kindah, who was 
Thawr ibn Marta‘!’8 ibn ‘Adi ibn al-Harith ibn Murrah ibn Adad!”® 
ibn Zayd ibn al-Humaysa‘ ibn Zayd ibn Kahlan ibn Saba ibn 
Yashjub ibn Ya‘rub.1®° 

He was the distinguished man of his time and unique during his 
period because of his knowledge of the ancient sciences as a whole. 
He was called “the Philosopher of the Arabs.” His books were 
about a variety of sciences, such as logic, philosophy, geometry, 
calculation, arithmetic, music, astronomy, and other things. He was 
miserly.1® 

We are mentioning him with the natural philosophers so as to 
indicate his preeminent position in science. We shall mention every- 
thing that he compiled about all of the sciences if Allah Almighty 
so wills.18 


Names of His Philosophical Books!*® 
Elementary (First) Philosophy, introductory to natural phenomena and 
unity ;18 Intrinsic (Inner) Philosophy, Logical and Difficult Questions, 


117 See Durayd, Geneal., p. 219 bottom, for this element of the name. 

178 This name is very likely incorrect. Fliigel spells it with a double ¢. Compare 
variations in Qifti, p. 366 1. 16; Durayd, Geneal., p. 212 1. 2; “‘Al-Kindi,”” Enc. 
Islam, II, 1018-19. 

178 See “Al-Kindi,” Enc. Islam, II, 1018, where this name is written “Udad.” 

180 See Durayd, Geneal., p. 217. 

181 For an amusing description of the miserly traits of al-Kindi, see Jahiz, Le Livre 
des avares, pp. 11$—33. 

188 Compare this account of al-Kindi with Qifti, pp. 366-78; Tiiqan, Turdath al- 
‘Arab, p. 175; Mieli, Science arabe, pp. 80, 81; Hajar, Lisdn al-Mizdan, Part 6, p. 305; 
Khallikin, I, 351, 355. Compare the lists of al-Kindi’s works which follow with 
McCarthy, Al-Tasdnif, p. 81 ff; Turayhi, Al-Kindi, p. 64 ff. 

183 J¢ is probable that the epistles written by al-Kindi were similar to modern 
essays. The word fi (“‘about” or “on”) is often placed after “his epistle” in the 
Arabic; it is omitted in the translation. Compare the following list of philosophical 
books with Kindi, Rasa’il al-Kindi al-Falsafiyah. 

18 [slam did not regard spirit and matter as two existences, but insisted upon the 
oneness of creation. This was a difficult subject for the philosophers, influenced by 
Greek thought, to discuss. 
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and Metaphysics (the Supernatural); his epistle on the subject that 
philosophy cannot be acquired except with a knowledge of mathematics; 
Encouragement for the Learning of Philosophy; Arrangement of the 
Books of Aristotle; about the intention of Aristotle in the “Categoriae,” 
what they [the categories] aim at, and their subject matter; The Essence 
of Science and Its Divisions; The Divisions of Human Learning; his 
long epistle, Scientific Evaluation; his epistle epitomizing scientific 
evaluation; That the Works of the Creator, May His Name Be Glorified, 
Are All Just, There Being No Injustice in Them; about the Essence of the 
Phenomenon!*5 Which Has No Termination, and in What Way It Is 
Said That It Has No Termination. 

His epistle, Evidence that the Firmament of the World Cannot Be 
without Termination and That This Is [Known] by Power [of Intellect]; 
about Agents and the Things Acted upon among the First Natural 
Phenomena; about Explanations of the Combinations of Thought (al- 
Jawami‘ al-Fikriyah); Questions Asked about the Benefit of Mathematics; 
about investigating the statement of one claiming that natural objects 
produce uniform action due to the inevitability of their creation; about 
the Origins of Perceptible Phenomena; epistle, Benevolence in the Arts;1®* 
epistle about the procedure for letters to the caliphs and viziers; epistle, 
Division of the Law;187 epistle, The Essence of the Mind,!®* with an 
explanation of it. 


His Books about Logic 

His epistle on an introduction to logic, with a full discussion of it; his 
cpistle on an introduction to logic, with abridgment and summary; his 
epistle, The Ten Categories;!®° his epistle about the clarification of 
Ptolemy’s statement at the beginning of his book “Almagest’’!®° in connec- 
tion with what Aristotle said in the “Analytica”; his epistle about choos- 
ing of the four books;!®! his epistle, Guarding against the Deceits of the 


188 This may refer to the spiritual force active in matter; sce ‘“‘al-Kindi,” Enc. 
Islam, Il, 1020. 

186 All of the texts have taraffag (‘benevolence’). 

187 Division of the Law (“Qismat al-Qaniin”’) docs not seem appropriate in a list 
of philosophical books. Perhaps the title is meant to be a reference to the Canon of 
Euclid, or to musical divisions of the dulcimer (qatiin). 

188 For the word translated “essence,” see n. 143. 

18° This must refer to the Categoriae of Aristotle, dealing with the ten highest and 
most comprehensive generic ideas. 

190 Sec Chap. VII, sect. 2, n. 20. 

101 This title appears only in MS 1934. 
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Sophists; his epistle with summary and abridgment about the logical 
proof (proof of logic); his epistle on the five sounds;1® his epistle on 
“Hearing of Existences” [Physica auscultatio];!® his epistle on the action 
of a [sense] organ for the derivation of a union of premises.!™ 


His Arithmetical Books 


His epistle, An Introduction to Arithmetic, five sections; his epistle, 
The Use of Indian Arithmetic, four sections; his epistle, Clarification of 
the Numbers, which Plato mentioned in his book “The Republic”; his 
epistle, The Composition of Numbers; his epistle, Oneness, from the 
point of view of numbers; his epistle, The Derivation of the Concealed 
and Conceived; his epistle, Divination and Augury, from the point of 
view of numbers; his epistle, Redaction!®> and Multiplication by Sha ‘ir 
Countings;!** his epistle, Added Quantity; his epistle, Relativities of 
Time; his epistle, Numerical Artifices and Knowledge of Them.!%7 


His Books on Spherics'** 

His epistle, That the World and All the Things In It Are Spherical in 
Shape;1** his epistle explaining, That None of the Original [Heavenly] 
Bodies or Remote Firmaments Are Other than Spherical; his epistle, 
That the Sphere Is the Largest of Bodily Forms and that the Circle Is the 
Greatest of All Plane Shapes; his epistle, That the Surface of the Water 
of the Sea Is Spherical; his epistle, Spreading Out the Sphere to a Plane 
Surface; his epistle, Spherics; his epistle, Calculating the Azimuth on a 
Sphere; his epistle, Formation of the Six Zones and Their Functions.? 


183 This may refer to the five vowel sounds, as it is not included with the books on 
music. 

1®? Here the Arabic is Sam‘ al-Kiyan, whereas the Physica auscultatio of Aristotle is 
as a rule entitled Al-Sama‘ al-Tabi'‘t (“Natural Hearing”). 

1 For “organ” see Goichon, Vocabulaires comparés d’ Aristote et d’Ibn Sind, p. 2 
no. 31. For “union of premises,” see Rescher, Studies in the History of Arabic Logic, 
PP. 35 n. 18, 36. 

15 Both Qifti, p. 370, and Fliigel have khufiif (“lines”), but the manuscripts do 
not give a consonant sign over the first letter, and the word makes more sense as 
hutut (“redaction of a fraction’’). 

19° Al-sha‘ir is defined as a measure of weight equal to a barley grain, or of length 
equal to six mule hairs, side by side. See Lane, Lexicon, Book I, Part 4, p. 1561. 

7#? MS 1934 adds an extra title which is too badly written to be sure of its meaning. 

198 Fliigel gives al-kariyab, which is not a usual form and does not make sense. 
Qifti, p. 370, and the manuscripts have al-kuriyat, which in modern times is used for 
spherules, but formerly may have been used in a more general way for spheres. 

19° Qifti, p. 370, omits the word “shape.” 

*e¢ This title probably refers to the spaces between the seven heavenly bodies. 
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His Musical Books 

His long (great) epistle, Composition; his epistle, The Ordering of Melody 
according to the Heavenly Bodies, and the Similarity of Their Composi- 
tion;?°! his epistle, An Introduction to the Art of Music; his epistle, 
Information about the Art of Composition;? his epistle, Making 
Melody; his epistle, The Arts (Works) of the Poets; his epistle, Accounts 
of the Art of Music.2® 


His Astronomical Books 


His epistle, That Visibility of the New Moon Cannot Be Determined 
Accurately, a Statement about It Being Approximate; his epistle, 
Questions Which Are Asked about the States of the Stars; his epistle, The 
Answers to Questions of Physics about Astronomical Procedures; his 
epistle, Projection of the Rays; his epistle, The Two Divisions;?™ his 
epistle, How Each One of the Countries Is Related to One of the Signs 
of the Zodiac and to One of the Stars; his epistle, What Has Been Asked 
as an Elucidation Regarding How Variation Has Taken Place in Connec- 
tion with the Forms of the Newly Born; his epistle, What Is Said about 
the Age of People in Ancient Times and the Difference in Our Time; 
his epistle, Verifying the Operation [of Calculations] for Nativities, 
Labor, and the Star Predominant at Birth;?® his epistle, An Explanation 
of the Cause of the Retrogression of the Stars. 

His epistle, The Speed Appearing with the Movement of the Stars, 
When on the Horizon, and Their Slowness after They Have Risen; his 
epistle, A Clarification of the Diversity Existing among the Heavenly 
Bodies; his epistle, The Rays; his epistle, The Difference between al- 
Tasyir?°® and the Operation for {the Projection of] the Rays; his epistle, 
The Causes for the Positions (Settings) of the Stars; his epistle related to 
the heavenly bodies designated as beneficial and inauspicious; his epistle, 

201 Farmer, in Annual of Leeds University Oriental Society, Il (1959-61), p. 46, 
translates this title as The Arrangement of Pleasing Melody according to the Subline 
Corporeal Natures. 

202 The word translated “information” is probably khabar or khubr, but is not 
clearly written. Qifti, p. 370, has akhbdr, the plural form, 

2° For al-Kinci’s articles about music, see Kindi, Mu’allafat al-Kindi al-Miisigiyah, 

. 8, 9 ff. 

Pres This may refer to the seasons; see Sprenger, p. 1139 top. 

2@5 See the Glossary for “calculations for nativities” and “labor and the star 
predominant at birth.” 

208 Al-tasyir is also spoken of as “‘directic” and ‘‘theoria planetarium.” For an 
understanding of this term as applied to astrology, see “Al-Tasyir,” Enc. Islam, IV, 
694; “Astrology,” Enc. Islam, I, 496; and Sprenger, p. 663. 
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The Causes of Forces Related to the Heavenly Bodies Which Indicate 
Rain; his epistle, The Causes of Accidents in the Heavens; his epistle, 
The Reason Why Rain Rarely Falls in Certain Places. 


His Geometrical Books 


His epistle, Explanations of the Book of Euclid;?°7 his epistle, Correction of 
the Book of Euclid; his epistle, Reversal of Observations; his epistle, 
How the Ancients Related Each of the Five Polyhedra to the Elements; 
his epistle, Approximating Archimedes’ Statement about the Measuring of 
the Diameter of a Circle from Its Circumference; his epistle, Establishing 
the Form of the Medians; his epistle, Approximating the Chord of a 
Circle; his epistle, Approximating the Chord of a Ninth;?°* his epistle, 
Areas of Vaulted Chambers; his epistle, Division of the Triangle and the 
Square and Claculating Both of Them; his epistle, How to Form a 
Circle Equal to the Surface of a Designated Cylinder; his epistle, The 
Risings and Settings of the Stars by Means of Geometry. 

His epistle, Dividing the Circle into Three Parts; his epistle, Correction 
of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Propositions of the Book of Euclid; his 
epistle, The Proofs from Surface Measurements of What Is Shown by 
Astronomical Calculations; his epistle, Correction of the Statement of 
Anaxilaus®®® about Risings [of Heavenly Bodies]; his epistle, Reversal 
of Observations in a Mirror;?!° his epistle, Laying Out an Astrolabe by 
Means of Geometry; his epistle, Determination of the Meridian and the 
Direction of the Qiblah by Means of Geometry; his epistle, Making a 
Sundial by Means of Geometry; his epistle, Determination of the Hours 
on a Hemisphere by Means of Geometry ;"" his epistle, Determination of 
the Hours by a Sundial Which Is Set on a Plane Parallel to the Horizon, 
and Is Better than Any Other Method; his epistle, Auspicious Auguries.?” 

207 Both Fliigel and Qifti, p. 371, have aghrad (“purposes”), whereas the manu- 
scripts give a‘rad (“explanations”). Two titles following, Reversal of Observations 
should be compared with the fifth title in the following paragraph, about reversed 
reflections in a mirror. 

206 A chord is a line between two points on the circumference of a circle. Here it 
probably refers to the line marking a segment equal to a ninth of the circumference. 
The word “areas” in the title which follows is uncertain. 

20¢ The manuscripts do not have the letter n in this name. Qifti, p. 71, gives an 
account of Anaxilaus. This scholar was very likely Anaxilaus of Larissa. 

210 A written page, for instance, held before a mirror reads backwards. 

211 This probably refers to a hemispherical sundial. 

"13 Qifti, p. 71, and Fliigel have sawanih, which means “auspicious auguries.” 
It may also mean “accidents,” or it may imply “obliqueness,” such as that of a solid 
having an axis which is not perpendicular, or the obliqueness of an obtuse angle. 
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His Cosmological Books 


About the Impossibility of Measuring the Surface of the Farthcst Sphere, 
Which Governs the [Other] Spheres; his epistle, The Nature of the 
Celestial Sphere Is Different from the Natures of the Four Elements, 
Being a Fifth Nature;?"* his epistle, Manifestations of the Celestial Sphere; 
his epistle, The Most Remote World (Extreme Universe); his epistle, 
Worship of the Most Remote Sphere of Its Creator; his epistle, Refuta- 
tion of the Manichaeans in Connection with the Ten Questions about 
Subjects Related to the Cosmos;?!4 his epistle, Forms;?!5 his epistle, It Is 
Impossible that the Sphere of the Cosmos Should Be without Termina- 
tion; his epistle, Celestial Objects of Observation ;?!° his epistle, The 
Impossibility for the Most Remote Sphere to Change; his epistlc, 
Ptolemy’s Art of Cosmology;?7 his epistle, Termination of the Sphere 
of the Cosmos; his epistle, The Essence of the Celestial Sphere and the 
Inherent Azure Color Perceived in the Direction of the Heavens; his 
epistle, The Essence of the Celestial Sphere, Bearing in Its Nature the 
Characteristics of the Four Elements;?!® his epistle, Proof of the Moving 
Body*!® and the Essential Quality of Lights and Darkness; his epistle, 
The Concealed.”2° 


His Medical Books 


His epistle, Hippocratic Medicine; his epistle, Nutrition and Deadly 
Medicine; his epistle, Vapors Which Cleanse the Atmosphere from 


213 The four eleinents are carth, air, fire, and water. The fifth is ether. Sce Sarton, 
I, 87, 93 bottom. 

214 Cf, nn. 146, 189. 

218 “Forms” is sswar, which might also mean “inclination.” Another possibility 
is sawar, Which might signify ‘“constellations.”’ 

416 “Objects of observation” is mandzir, which can also mean “equals” or “‘things 
similar.” 

#17 In this title the word “‘art”” might also indicate “‘work.”” For the cosmology of 
Ptolemy, see Smith, GRBM, III, $75-77. 

218 The word translated “characteristics” is alwan, which as a rule means “‘colors,”’ 
but here more likely refers to the characteristics of earth, air, fire, and water. 

219 MS 1135 has a different form. The translation follows MS 1934 and Qifti, 
Pp. 372. 

220 The translation follows MS 1135, which gives al-maghfiyat (“things concealed’). 
Fliigel and MS 1934 give al-mu‘fiyat (“things given”). The translation follows 
MSS 1934 and 1135 in placement of the title; Fliigel places it elsewhere in the list. 
Qifti omits the title. “Things concealed” probably refers to the invisibility of certain 
heavenly bodies at certain times. 
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Pestilences; his epistle, Medicines Which Give Healing (Protection) from 
Harmful Odors; his epistle, How to Facilitate (Lubricate) Medicines and 
Compound the Humors;?*" his epistle, The Cause (Disease) of Spitting 
Blood; his epistle, Remedies for Poisons; his epistle, The Regime of the 
Healthy; his epistle, The Cause of Vertigo with Acute Diseases;?#? his 
epistle, The Soul, the Principal Part of Man, with an Explanation of 
Man;**3 his epistle, The Procedure of the Brain (How the Brain Works). 

His epistle, The Cause (Disease) of Leprosy and Its Remedies; his 
epistle, The Bite of a Mad Dog; his epistle, The Secretion Which Occurs 
Due to Catarrh, and the Cause of Sudden Death; his epistle, Pain in the 
Stomach and Gout; his epistle to a man concerning a disease (cause) 
about which he complained to him; his epistle, Types of Fevers; his 
epistle, Remedy for a Spleen Hardened by Black (Bilious) Secretion; 
his epistle, The Bodies of Animals, When Decomposed; his epistle, 
Determining the Usefulness of the Art of Medicine; his epistle, Making 
Foods from [Other than] Their Elements; his epistle, Regulating of 
Foods.?% 


His Astrological Books”5 


His epistle, Offering Knowledge about Questions by Indication of the 
Heavenly Bodies; his first, second, and third epistles about forming 
[astrological] judgments by division;?** his epistle about an introduction 
to astrology in accordance with questions; his epistle, Questions;??7 
his epistle, Indications of the Two Maleficent [Planets] in the Sign of 


221 “Compound the humors” is injidhab al-akhlat. It probably means drawing 
together of the four bodily humors—blood, phlegm, yellow bile (choler), and black 
bile (melancholy). 

333 ‘I{lat baharin is translated the “cause of vertigo.” In this connection “‘cause’’ 
makes better sense than the alternative translation, “disease.” Dozy, Supplément, 
I, 53, suggests “fainting” for bahdrin, while Richardson, Dictionary, p. 244, gives 
“turns of distemper.” 

223 Qifti, p. 372, gives nafs (“soul”) without the article and with part of the 
remaining title in parenthesis. Nafs evidently refers to the soul as the principal 
existence in the body. Fliigel gives the last word of this title as al-albab (‘‘quint- 
essences”). This seems to be an error and MS 1934 is apparently correct in giving 
al-insan (‘‘man” or “‘individual’”’). 

24 MS 1135 has tadbir (‘‘regulating”). Taghayyar (“changing”) is given by 
Qifti, p. 372, and Fliigel. MS 1934 is incomplete. 

225 Cf. Khaldiin, Muqaddimah (Rosenthal), Ill, 133-37. 

226 The word for “division” is al-faqdsim, which in this connection evidently has 
a more technical astrological meaning. 

227 See Glossary; MS 1135 omits this title. 
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Cancer;22° his epistle, Determining the Usefulness of Choices;??* his 
epistle, Determining the Usefulness of the Art of Astrology, and Who 
the Man Is Who Is Deservedly Called an Astrologer; his abridged epistle, 
The Ordinances of Nativities; his epistle, Revolution (Transfer) of the 
Years of Nativities;° his epistle, Obtaining Indications about Happen- 
ings from Eclipses. 


His Books of Disputations**! 


His epistle, Refutation of the Manichaeans; his epistle, Refutation of the 
Dualists; his epistle, Guarding against the Deceit of the Sophists; his 
epistle, Confuting the Questions of the Heretics; his epistle, Confirma- 
tion of the Apostle, for whom May There Be Peace; his epistle, That the 
First Agent Is Perfect and the Second Agent Figurative;?5? his epistle, 
Istita‘ah and the Period of Its Existence; his epistle, Refutation of Who- 
ever Thinks that There Is Arresting of Motion for Bodies in Their Descent 
in the Sky; his epistle, The Falsehood of the Statement of Whoever 
Thinks that There Is Rest between Natural and Accidental Motion; his 
epistle, It Is a False Conception that, When First Originated, a Body Is 
Neither at Rest Nor in Motion; his epistle, Oneness, with explanations; 
his epistle, Falsity of the Statement of Whoever Thinks that an Atom Is 
Indivisible; his epistle, Essences of Bodies (Substances); his epistle, 
Beginnings (Origins) of a Body (Substance); his epistle, The Difference 
between the Sects about Oneness and [the Fact that] although They Are 
All for Oneness, Each Has Disagreed with Its Associate; his epistle, 
Glorifying [God]; his epistle, Proof. 


His Books about the Souls?*8 


His epistle, The Soul Is an Uncombined Essence, Imperishable, Affecting 
Bodies (Substances); his epistle, The Essence of Man and His Principal 
Part; his epistle, Information about the Agreement of the Philosophers 
Regarding the Signs of Passionate Love; his epistle, That of Which the 


228 These plancts are Saturn and Mars; sce Dozy, Supplément, Il, 645. 

228 Sce Glossary for “choices.” 

230 See Glossary for this subject. 

231 “Disputations” (al-jadaliyat) evidently refers to the argumentative compositions 
of al-Kindi. 

232 To understand this title, see “‘al-Kindi,” Enc. Islam, II, 1020. The first agent, 
the intelligence, was the first emanation, called in Arabic al-‘agl. The second one, 
the world-soul or nafs, was not clearly distinguished by al-Kindi from the first. 
Qifti, p. 373, has a somewhat different rendering of this title. 

23 Here, “souls” is nafsfyat, a rare form. 
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Soul Was Mindful, When in the Realm of Intellect, before Its Existence 
in the Realm of Sense; his epistle, The Cause of Sleep, Dreams, and What 
the Soul Manifests. 


His Books about Politics (Government) 


His long (great) epistle, Politics (Government); his epistle, Facilitating the 
Ways of the Virtues; his epistle, Averting the Making of Grief; his 
epistle, The Government (Politics) of the Common People; his epistle, 
Ethics; his epistle, Calling Attention to (Admonition regarding) the 
Virtues; his epistle, Information about the Virtue of Socrates;?™ his 
epistle, The Words of Socrates; his epistle, A Dialogue Taking Place 
between Socrates and Aeschines;#* his epistle, Information about the 
Death of Socrates; his epistle, What Passed between Socrates and His 
Guards;”* his epistle, Goodness of the Intellect.?*? 


His Books on Ontological Occurrences®*® 


His epistle, An Explanation of the Creative Cause Related to Being and 
Corruption, about corruptible phenomena (al-ka’inat al-fasidat); his 
epistle, The Reason Why It Is Said that Fire, Air, Water, and Earth Are 
the Elements of All Corruptible Phenomena and Why. These and Other 
Things Are Transmuted, One to the Other; his epistle, The Diversity of 
the Times in Which the Potency of the Four Original Principles Appears; 
his epistle, The Relativity of Time; his epistle, The Reason for the Diver- 
sity of the Seasons of the Year;?5* his epistle, The Essential Nature of 
Time (al-Zaman), Limited Time (al-Hin), and Eternity (al-Dahr). 

His epistle, The Reason Why the Highest Part of the Sky Is Cold, While 
the Part Near the Earth Is Warm; his epistle, The Happenings in the Sky; 
his epistle, The Object (Sign) Which Appears in the Sky and Is called a 


234 In this paragraph there is a word which can be either khabr (“information’’) 
or khayr (‘‘goodness”) mentioned three times. In the title about the death of Socrates 
the consonant is indicated, so that it is “information,” but in the other cases there are 
no consonant signs to mark which of the two meanings is indicated. 

285 Although the Arabic texts have an r in this name, it is almost certainly 
“‘Aeschines,”” who was one of those taking part in the dialogue Phaedo. 

236 The manuscripts have al-hurrds (“guards”). Qifti, p. 374, and Fliigel have 
“the Harraniyin,” which must be a mistake. 

237 Although Fliigel has khabr (‘information’), the unmarked form found in the 
manuscripts, khayr (“goodness”), is probably correct. 

338 The word translated “ontological” is aldathiyat. Sprenger, p. 278, gives 
ahdath, the noun form, as synonymous with “being.” 

239 The word translated as “seasons” usually means “species.” It is omitted in 
MS 1135. 
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Star;*4° his epistle, The Intensely Hot Star;?4! his epistle, The Star Which 
Appeared and Was Observed for Some Days, until It Disappeared; his 
epistle, The Cause of Coldness, Which Is Called the Cold of al-Ajiiz;?# 
his epistle, The Reason for the Forming of Clouds and the Causes Altering 
This [Formation] during Its Periods; his epistle, What Was Observed 
about the Great Object (Sign) during the Year Two Hundred and Twenty- 
Two of the Hijrah.2 


His Books about Distances 


His epistle, The Distances of Journeys in the Regions [of the Earth] ;?44 
his epistle, Habitations; his longer (greater) epistle, The Inhabited Quar- 
ter ;*45 his epistle, Information about the Distances of [Heavenly] Bodies; 
his epistle, Calculation of the Distance of the Station (Center) of the Moon 
from the Earth; his epistle, Calculation and Making an Instrument*4é 
with Which to Calculate the Distances of the [Heavenly] Bodies; his 
epistle, The Making of an Instrument with Which to Ascertain the 
Distance of Objects of Observation (Things Apparent); his epistle, 
Ascertaining the Distance of Mountain Summits. 


His Books about Premonitions™47 


His epistle, The Secrets of Anticipating Knowledge; his epistle, Antici- 
pating Knowledge about Happenings;™* his epistle, Anticipating News; 
his epistle, Anticipating Items of News; his epistle, Anticipating Knowl- 
edge by Indication of the Heavenly Bodies. 


240 This title and the two which follow evidently refer to comets. 

241 Instead of dhuwdabah (“intensely hot”), the Arabic may refer to Aba Dhaw3’ib, 
the name of a comet; sec Dozy, Supplément, I, 483. Qifti, p. 374, omits the word. 

242 Al-‘ajiiz means “‘feebleness,” but here probably refers to part of the winter. 
For particulars, see Lane, Lexicon, Book I, Part 5, p. 1961 bottom. 

243 This was between December 14, A.D. 836, and December 2, A.p. 837. The 
object was almost certainly Halley’s Comet. The comet appears approximately 
every 76 years; it was seen in 1066, and figuring from that date brings it to late 
837 or carly 838. See “Comet,” Enc. Brit., VI, 762. 

244 For “regions” (al-aqalim), see Yaqut, Geog., I, 25 ff. 

45 Qifti, p. 375, gives al-kawn (“existence’’) instead of al-kubra “longer,” “‘greater’’), 
which would make the phrase “his epistle, Existence in the Inhabited Quarter.” 

246 The word translated “instrument”? may refer to some small astronomical 
instrument, or perhaps to a large construction for observation such as those still 
preserved in several places of India. 

#47 The word translated as “‘prernonitions”’ is al-taqdumiyat, which implies “things 
going before” and here seems to refer to things known before they happen. 

248 Tagdimah is translated as “anticipating.” It may indicate offering knowledge 
before events occur. 
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His Miscellaneous Books™4® 
His epistle, The Kinds of Jewels, Precious Ones and Others; his epistle, 
The Kinds of Stones; his epistle, The Shining of Glass; his epistle, That 
Which Dyes and Gives Color; his epistle, Kinds of Swords and Iron;_his 
epistle, That with Which Swords and Iron Are Treated So That the 
Edges Are Not Blunted and They Are Not Dulled;?5* his epistle, 
Domestic Birds; his epistle, Crossbreeding the Dove;?* his epistle, 
Setting on Eggs; his epistle, Species of the Bee and Its Nobles;?5? his 
epistle, The Making of a Vessel for Mixing;?®* his epistle, Perfume and 
Its Varieties; his epistle, The Alchemy of Perfume; his epistle, The 
Making of Foods from Other than Their Elements; his epistle, Names 
That Are Obscure (of Obscure Places); his epistle, Warning of the Deceit 
of Alchemists; his epistle, The Principles of Mechanics; his long (large) 
epistle, Bodies Plunged in Water; his epistle, The Two Traces Perceived 
in Water; his epistle, The Flow and the Ebb; his epistle, Falling (De- 
scending) Bodies; his epistle, Making Mirrors Which Produce Flame.?™ 
His epistle, The Heat of (Produced by) a Mirror;?®* his epistle, Pro- 
nunciation (Dialects), in three sections: first, second, and third; his 
epistle, Al-Hasharat Musawwir “Utaridi;?5* his epistle, The Science of 
the Winds in the Bowels of the Earth, Which Produce Many Earthquakes 
and Terrors ;257 his epistle about an answer to fourteen questions of natural 
science about which some of his brothers asked him; his epistle about an 
answer to three questions about which he was asked; his epistle, The 


b=. 


2* The word translated “miscellaneous” is al-anwa‘iyat, which usually means 
“species.” MS 1135 shows variations in this paragraph, but they are unimportant. 

250 MS 1934 omits hatta’, evidently an error. It is translated ‘‘so that.” 

361 MS 1934 gives a form which appears to be tamzij and probably means in this 
connection “crossbreeding.” Qifti, p. 375, has tanwij (“trembling”), while Fliigel 
has tamwikh (“calming”). MS 1934 is probably correct, as the other forms are not 
included in the dictionaries. 

252 The word translated “the bee”’ is al-nalil, a generic noun for bees. It is possible 
that the various versions have omitted the sign over the third letter and that it is 
meant to be al-nakhl (“‘palm tree”). In that case the title would be Species of the Palm 
and Its Noble Qualities. 

253 The word translated “‘vessel” is quimqum. Instead of al-nabbdj (“mixing”), 
Qifti, p. 375, has another word, which is probably an error. 

#54 For this title, see Sarton, I, 170, 183, 427. 

265 Fliigel gives al-su‘ar (“heat”), which is probably correct, although MS 1934 
gives a word which might be al-shujffar (“subtleties”). 

256 The meaning of this title is not clear. Al-hashardat (‘“‘reptiles,” “small creeping 
things”) may be instead al-hashwat (“‘quiltings”). Musawwar means “formed” or 
“painted,” and ‘ufdridi means “ingenious.” 

267 MS 1934 and Fliigel have ‘ilm (“science”). Qifti, p. 376, gives ‘aml (“action”). 
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Story?5® of the Man Pretending to be a Philosopher by Silence; his 
epistle, The Cause of Thunder, Lightning, Snow, Cold, Thunderbolts, 
and Rain; his epistle, The Falsity of the Contention of Those Who Claim 
to Make Gold and Silver, and Their Deceit; his epistle, Completion 
(Al-Wafa’) ;25 his epistle, Explanation that the Diversity Existing among 
the Heavenly Bodies Is Not Responsible?®° for the Primordial Reactions, 
as It Is for What Is Subject to Generation and Corruption. 


The Disciples of al-Kindi and His Scribes 

Hasanuwayh, Naftuwayh, Salmuwayh, and others with this [name] 
formation.2*4_ Among his disciples there was Ahmad ibn al-Tayyib, 
whom we shall mention in what follows. Abi Ma’shar [Ja‘far ibn 
Muhammad] also derived knowledge from him. 


Ahmad ibn al-Tayyib 

He was Abi al-‘Abbas Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Marwan 
al-Sarakhsi. He was, moreover, one of those who traced a start in 
life to al-Kindi, with whom he studied and from whom he learned. 
We mention him in this place because of ‘his relationship to him 
[al-Kindi]. 

He was learned in many of the sciences of both the ancients and 
the Arabs, with an excellent knowledge, fine genius, eloquent 
speech, and an ability for compilation and composition. At first he 
was the teacher of al-Mu'‘tadid.262 Then he became his intimate 
companion, devoting himself to his service. He [al-Mu'tadid] used 
to tell him about his confidential matters and consult him about the 
affairs of the kingdom. The preeminence of Ahmad ibn al-Tayyib, 
however, was due to his learning rather than to his intelligence. 

The reason why al-Mu'tadid executed him was because of his 
intimacy with him, for he confided to him a secret which had to do 


258 Instead of qgissah (“story”), Qifti, p. 376, has fad! (“excellence”). 

269 MS 1135 and Qifti, p. 376, omit this title. It may refer to complcting a con- 
tract, to the termination of life, or to success in alchemy. 

260 The words rendered as “‘responsible”’ and “reactions” are questionable. 

261 These were evidently young slaves or apprentices to whom al-Kindi gave 
Arabic names with Persian ending -wayh. Very often the apprentices of a great 
scholar became scholars, too. 

262 He evidently was tutor to al-Mu'‘tadid before that prince became the caliph, 
A.D. 892. 
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with al-Qasim ibn ‘Ubayd Allah and with Badr. This Badr was a 
young man attached to al-Mu'tadid. Its [the secret’s] divulgence 
and becoming known was because of a famous trick played on him 
[Ahmad] by al-Qiasim. Then al-Mu‘tadid turned him over to these 
two men, who chose the best of his possessions and then committed 
him to the grain cellars. 

At the time when al-Mu'tadid set forth to invade Amid and to 
fight with Ahmad ibn ‘Isa ibn Shaykh,?® there escaped from the 
cellars a group of the Khawarij and others, whom Mu’ nis al-Fahl 
happened upon. He [Mu'nis] was chief of the guard and deputy of 
al-Mu'tadid at the court. Ahmad stayed in his place, hoping that 
he would be safe, but his remaining there was the cause of his death. 

Al-Mu'tadid ordered al-Qasim to confirm [the names of] a group 
of persons whom it was necessary to execute so that he could relax 
from anxiety in his heart about them. When he confirmed [the 
names], al-Mu'tadid signed [an order] for their execution. Since 
al-Qiasim entered the name of Ahmad along with the others, he was 
executed. When al-Mu ‘tadid inquired about him, al-Qasim recorded 
his death, producing the confirmation, so that he [the caliph] did 
not question it. 

So this man passed away during the year , after he had 
reached the sky in rank.2* Among his books there were: 
Abridgment of the Book “‘Categoriae”; Abridgment of the Book “De 
interpretatione’; Abridgment of the First Book of “Analytica”; Abridg- 
ment of the Second Book of “Analytica” ;?° the large book, Gathering 
Together and the Operation of Calculating ;2** the small book, Gathering 
Together of the Operations and Calculating; Pleasure of Souls, which 
did not appear in its complete form; Amusement, Instruments for 





263 He was the chief of the regions of Amid and Diyar Bakr, and revolted against 
al-Mu‘tadid. For Amid on the Upper Tigris, sce Yaqit, Geog., I, 66; for Diyar 
Bakr, see “Diyar Bakr,” Enc. Islam, I, 928. 

2¢¢ Ahmad ibn al-Tayyib was director of weights and measures, so that he may 
have been corrupt and have amassed an unreasonably large fortune. Perhaps for 
that reason the caliph allowed his officers to confiscate his estate and execute him. 
See Mas‘iidi, VIII, 179; Qifti, p. 77. 

266 These of course were works of Aristotle’s. The last two were the Analytica 
priora and Analytica posteriora. 

66 In this title the term “gathering together” comes from the Arabic ‘ashsh, 
which refers to building a bird’s nest. 
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Singing, Singers, Court Companions, Sittings Together, and Varieties of 
Stories and Anecdotes; the large book, Government (Politics); the small 
book, Government (Politics); Introduction to the Art of Astrology; the 
large book, Music, two sections which have not been equaled for excel- 
lence and greatness; the small book, Music; Arithmetic, about numbers, 
algebra, and equation. 

Roads and Kingdoms; Animals of Prey and Hunting Them; Intro- 
duction to the Art of Medicine, in which he refuted Hunayn ibn Ishaq; 
The Questions; The Virtues of Baghdad and Historical Traditions about 
It; Cooking, which he composed according to months and days for 
al-Mu‘tadid; Provision for Travelers and the Service of Kings, a delightful 
book in two sections; Introduction to the Science of Music; Training of 
Kings; Companions and [Social] Sessions; his epistle about the reply of 
Thabit ibn Qurrah to the question addressed to him; his treatise about 
spots on the skin?¢? and moles; The Poor and the Manner of Belief of the 
Populace;?6® The Benefit of the Mountains; his epistle describing the 
doctrines of the Sabians (Sabiyiin);2*° about [the Subject that] in the 
Process of Creation, Created Bodies Are Neither Moving Nor at Rest. 


Quivayri 

His name was Ibrahim and he was surnamed Abi Ishaq. He was 
one of those by means of whom the study of logic was learned, and 
he was also a commentator. Maitté ibn Yinus?”® studied with him. 
Among the books of Quwayri there were: 


Commentary on the “Categoriae,” tabulated [with designs]; De 
interpretatione, tabulated; Analytica priora, tabulated; Analytica pos- 
teriora, tabulated.27! 


His books are unpopular and rejected, as his style lacks fluency 
and is hard to understand. 


267 For “spots on the skin’”’ this translation follows MS 1934 and Fliigel; MS 1135 
has instead al-bahaj (‘‘leprosy’’). 

268 The translation follows MS 1934, which gives fariq i‘tiqad al-‘ammah (“manner 
of belief of the populace”). Fliigel gives farif i‘tiqad al-“ammah, which might mean 
cither ‘“‘new belief of the populace” or possibly ‘‘new acquisition of an estate of the 
populace.” ‘ 

269 Sce “Sabians” in Glossary. 

270 MS 1934 and MS 1135 have Yunin, which is a form of Yunus. 

371 The proper names in these titles are transliterations from the Greek. It is 
possible that the word ‘“‘commentary”’ is meant to be understood before the Greek 
titles. For these books, see the account of Aristotle’s works. 
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Ibn Karnib 

He was Aba Ahmad al-Husayn ibn Abi al-Husayn Ishaq ibn 
Ibrahim ibn Yazid, al-Katib, who was known as Ibn Karnib. He 
was one of the most eminent of the theologians, upholding the 
doctrines of the natural philosophers. His brother, Abii al-‘Ala’, 
was interested in the science of geometry. We are mentioning him 
in his proper place. Abia Ahmad was extremely virtuous, learned, 
and skilled in the natural sciences of the ancients. He died 
Among his books there were: 
Refutation of Abii al-Hasan Thabit ibn Qurrah’s Denial of the Necessity 
for the Existence of Two States of Rest between Two Contradictory 
Movements;?”2_ Treatise about Types and Species, concerning matters 
of a general nature. 


Al-Farabi 

He was Abii Nasr Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn Muhammad 
ibn Tarkhan. His origin was in al-Firiyab in the land of Khurasan.?” 
He was one of the leaders in the field of logic and the ancient 
sciences. Among his books there were: 

Grades of the Sciences; Commentary on a Portion of Aristotle's Book of 
Ethics [Ethicorum Nicomacheorum]. 

Al-Farabi wrote commentaries on Aristotle’s books, which are 
extant and in circulation among the people. They are: 
Analogy—Categoriae; The Proof—Analytica posteriora; Oratory— 
Rhetorica; Those in Error—Sophistici. 

They were in the form of compilations. He also wrote discerning 
compilations on the books of logic. 





Abii Yahya al-Marwazi 

Abi Bishr Mattd ibn Yinus studied undcr him. Although an 
excellent man, he was a Syrian, so that everything he wrote about 
logic and other things was in the Syriac tongue. He was also a well- 
known physician in the City of Peace [Baghdad]. 


a72 MS 1135 and Qifti, p. 169, have a variation for “two contradictory move- 
ments”; the translation follows MS 1934 and Fliigel. 

273 Al-Fihrist traces al-Farabi to al-Fariyab in Khurasin, whereas Qifti, p. 277; 
Khallikin, IH, 310; Hitti, Arabs, p. 371 n. 2, and other works connect him with 
Firab in Turkestan. For these two towns, see Yaqit, Geog., III, 833, 840. 
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Abii Yahya al-Marwazi 

He was another man whom I have mentioned, as this point [in 
the book] requires his inclusion. He was a physician who was also 
learned in geometry. 


Various Books of a Number of Miscellaneous People 


The Obscure Way (Mind), about the secret of the Creator; Bryson on 
the Management of the Home, by Apollonius.2"4 


Matta ibn Yonus 

Abi Bishr Matta ibn Yiinus was a Greek and one of the people of 
Dayr Qunni, one of those who matured in the School of Mar 
Mari.2?5 He studied under Quwayri, Theophilus, Benjamin,?7* and 
Abii Ahmad ibn Karnib. 

He translated from Syriac into Arabic. The leadership of the 
logicians of his period culminated with him. Among his com- 
mentaries there were: 


Commentary on the Three Last Sections of the Commentary of 
Themistius; translation of the book “The Proof” [Analytica posteriora], 
the main text; translation of “Sophistici,” the main text; translation of 
the book “Being and Corruption” [De generatione et corruptione], 
with the commentary of Alexander [of Aphrodisias]; translation of the 
book “Poetry” [Poetica], the main text; translation of ‘Respect for the 
Sciences and Inquiring about the Subjects,’’27? by. Themistius; translation 
of the book which is the commentary of Alexander about the book 
“Heaven” (De coelo]—Abii Zakariya’ Yahya ibn “Adi corrected it. 


274 In the manuscripts this second title is garbled. Riifus is the first name, and the 
last is not clear, but they are probably intended to be Bryson and Apollonius, as 
translated. See Plessner, pp. 4-5, 8, 144 fi. 

276 For Dayr Qunni and Dayr Mar Mari, see Yaqiit, Geog., II, 687, 700. Dayr 
means “monastery.” Mar is probably meant for the Syriac mdr (“‘saint”’). 

276 This name, written Banyimin, may refer to Benjamin Nahaw4ndi, the well- 
known scholar who lived in Persia during the late 8th and early 9th century. No 
other man of this name has been identified. 

277 Instead of “sciences”’ (al-hikam), perhaps this should be “authority” (al-hukm). 
This book does not seem to be known in modern times. 
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Matta also wrote commentaries on all of the four books of logic, 
upon which people rely for their reading. Among his books there 


were [also]: 


A section on the introductions preliminary to the book “Analytica”; 
Conditional Analogies of Estimation. 


Yahya ibn ‘Adi 

He was Abii Zakariya’ Yahya ibn ‘Adi ibn Humayd ibn Zakariya’ 
the logician, who became the foremost of his group in our time. He 
studied under Abii Bishr Matta [ibn Yinus], Abii Nasr al-Farabi and 
a group of scholars. He was unique during his period. He belonged 
to the Jacobite Christian sect. 

One day when I spoke earnestly with him about the great amount 
of material which he had transcribed, he spoke to me with regards 
to those who are copyists (warraqiyiin), saying: “Wherefore now 
do you wonder at my patience? In my own handwriting | have 
transcribed two copies of the Commentary of al-Tabari2?* which I 
have taken to the kings of distant regions. I have transcribed so 
many books of the theologians that they cannot be counted. It is 
my agreement with myself that I should copy a hundred leaves every 
day and night, which I feel to be too little.” 

He also said to me, “My birth was during the year ” He 
died in the year Among his books, commentaries, and 
translations there were: 








A commentary on Aristotle’s book ““Topica’’; his treatise about the four 
investigations;?7° his epistle refuting the arguments which someone?#° 
set forth in support of the statement of those who say that actions are the 
creation®®! of Allah Almighty and an acquisition for his servant [man]. 


378 See Tabari, Tafsir. 

279 Cf. Qifti, p. 363 1. 11. Fliigel does not separate this phrase from the one 
preceding it, as is done by the manuscripts. 

380 The word translated “someone” is not clear in the manuscripts. Fliigel has 
al-ra’is (“headman’’); it may be a proper name. 

261 “The creation” is given by the manuscripts but not by Fliigel. “‘Almighty”’ is 
omitted by the manuscripts but included by Fliigel. 
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Abu Sulayman al-Sijistani 

He was Abi Sulayman Muhammad ibn Tahir ibn Bahram al- 
Sijistani, whose birth was during the year Among his 
books there was a treatise about the degrees of man’s ability and how 
warnings inform the soul of what takes place in the world of 
phenomena. 





Ibn Zur‘ah 

He is Abi ‘Ali ‘Isa ibn Ishaq ibn Zur‘ah ibn Murqus ibn Zur‘ah 
ibn Yuhanna. He is contemporary with our time, and one of the 
leaders in the science of logic as well as in the philosophical studies. 
He is also one of the accurate translators. His birth was at Baghdad 
during Dhi al-Hijjah [the twelfth Muslim month] in the year three 
hundred and thirty-one [A.D. 942/43]. Among his books there were: 


An abridgment of Aristotle’s book about the inhabited parts of the earth, 
one section ;?82 The Aims of Aristotle’s Books about Logic, one section; 
The Meaning of the “Isagoge,” one section;?®° The Meaning of a Portion 
of the Third Section of the Book “Heaven” (De coelo), one section; 
about the mind, a treatise which did not become known; The Amulet, a 
treatise which he translated ;?® what he translated from the Syriac; 
“Historia animalium” of Aristotle; ‘Uses of the Parts:of the Animal,” 
according to a commentary of Yahya al-Nahwi;?* a discourse about 
ethics, which is not extant; five chapters from the book of Nicolaus [of 
Laodiceia] about the philosophy of Aristotle;?8* “Sophistici’”’ of Aristotle, 
the main text. 


Ibn Khammar 

He is Abi al-Khayr al-Hasan ibn Suwar ibn Baba ibn Bahram, 
and is living in our own time. He is one of the best of the logicians 
who studied under Yahya ibn ‘Adi, having the greatest intelligence, 
comprehension, and ability for the sciences of his associates. His 


282 This may have been falsely assigned to Aristotle. 

283 See n. 157. 

284 Qifti, p. 246 top, has al-tamimah (‘‘amulet”’), whereas Fliigel gives al-namimah 
(“calumny”). The manuscripts lack consonant signs. 

286 This probably refers to De partibus animalium;, see Aristotle, Opera omnia, Il, 
218. 

26¢ De summa philosophiae Aristotelicae; see Smith, GRBM, II, 1192 bottom. 
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birth was in the month of Rabi al-Awwal [third Muslim month], 
during the year three hundred and thirty-one [A.D. 942/43]. 
Among his books there were: 


Formless Matter,.one section; Agreement between the Opinions of the 
Philosophers and the Christians, three sections; a commentary on the 
“Isagoge,” explained;?8? a commentary on the “Isagoge,” abridged; 
The Friend and Friendship; Biography of the Philosopher [Aristotle], 
one section; Pregnant Women, a treatise about medicine; about dia- 
betes, which means emission, drop by drop, one section; Apparitions 
Imaged in the Sky as a Result of Water Vapor—they are the halo of the 
moon, the rainbow, and the mists, one section; his translations from 
Syriac into Arabic; The Heavenly Signs, which he translated ;?8* The 
Confused in the Four Books of Logic;?®* the “Questions” of Theophrastus, 
which he translated; Discourse on Ethics, which he translated. 


Al-“Awwagi [al-‘Ugqi] 
He is one of the people of al-Basrah and is living in our own 
time. His name is , and his books are: 








287 See n. 157. 

288 Very likely the Meteorologia of Aristotle. 

38¢ The word “confused’’ is taken from Fliigel, as the manuscripts are not clear. 
The words “the found from that’’ are added at the end of the title. This probably 
signifies the logic in four of the books of Aristotle’s Organon. 


in the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 
The Second Section of the Seventh Chapter 


of the book Al-Fibrist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of 
the books which they composed, including accounts of the men of learning 
whe were geometricians, arithmeticians, musicians, calculators, astrologers, 
midkers of instruments, and persons interested in mechanics and dynarics 


Euclid, Master of Jiimatriya, Which Means Geometry? 

He was Euclid, son of Naucrates sou of Berenicus? aud he was the 
discloser and proclaimer of geometry, preceding Archimmedcs and. 
others. He was one of the mathematical philosophers. 


Account of His Book on. the Elements of Geometry 

Its name was Al-lsfriishiydt which means “the elements of geom- 
etry.” Al-Hajjaj ibn Yisuf ibn Matar made two translations, One 
of them, his first, was called Al-Hoariini, whereas the second transla- 
tion was Al-Ma'miini. It was known as Al-Ma’miint and relicd 
upon.® 

Ishég ibu Hunayn translated it and Thabit ibn Qurrah al-Harrini 
corrected it. Abii ‘Uthman al-Dimashgi translated some of its 


1 The title follows MS 1934. For this section on mathematics, see Suter (1892) 
and Suter (1900). 

® This account should be compared with Qifti, p. 62. 

® Heath, Thirteen Books of Enciid's Elements, 1, 1-6, gives an account of Euclid, 
calling him the son of Naucrates and grandson of Zenarchus. 

* This is probably meant to be grotyéia (“Elements”); see Qifti, p. 62 n. 

5 These translations were evidently made for Hiriin al-Rashid and his son al- 
Ma’ min. 
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sections. I saw the tenth of these [sections] in the library of ‘Aff ibn 
Ahinad al-Tnirani at-al-Mawsgil. One of his young men, Abii 
al-Sagr [Abd al-‘Aziz ibn ‘Uthusin] al-Qabisi, studied the Almagest 
under his supervision during our own time.* 

Heron explained this book [Euclid’s Elements], solving its uncer- 
tainties, Al-Nayrizi expounded upon it, and there was also an 
explanation of it made by a man known as al-Kardbisi, who will be 
mentioned in what follows, Al-Jawhart explained the book from 
beginning to end. An account of al-Jawhari will come later on. Al- 
Mahdani explained the fifth section of the volume and Nazif the 
physician, inay Allah ennoble him, told me that he saw the tenth 
section of Enclid in Greek. It had forty more figures (propositions) 
than those have, which are in the hands of the people, for there are 
ouly one hundred and nine figures in the hauds of the people.? He 
iteuded to issne it in Arabic. 

Yithatind al-Qass has recalled that he saw the figure which: Thabit 
fib) Qurrah] laid claim to in the first section, and he supposed that 
it was in Greek. Nazif stated that he also saw it. Abii Ja‘far al- 
Khazin al-Khurisini, mention of whom will follow, expounded 
upon the book of Euclid. 

Abé al-Wafa’ (Muhammad al-Biizjani] wrote a [partial] exposi- 
tion of this book, bur did not complete it. A man known as Ibu 
Rahawiyah al-Arvajani explained the tenth section. Abi al-Qisim 
al-Antaki expounded upon the volurne as a whole and, moreover, he 
issued (publicized) ; it. Sattad ibn “Ali commented on it and Abii “Ali 
saw nine of the sectious and part of the tenth. Abi Yiisuf al.-RAzi 
[Ya‘qab ibn Muhammad] also explained the tenth section for Ibn 
al-Amid [the vizier], making j it accurate. 

Al-Kindi mentioned in his epistle about the aims of the book of 
Euclid that a man named Ablinus al-Najjar composed the book, 
forming it ito fifteen propositions. Then when that book becaine 
old and neglected, one of the kings of the Alexandriats was moved. 


* For the Almagesf, sce n. 20. Qifti, p. 64 L 8, gives “our own time” as A.W, 370 
(A.D. 980/81}. 

* Heath, Thirteert Books of Euclid’s Elements, Il, 254, prves 115 propositions. 

® Probably “fsd ibn Ishq ibn Zur‘ah, who was very likely an acquaintance of the 
author of Al-Fihrist. 
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to study the science of geometry. As Euclid was living during his 

time, he [the king] ordered him to correct and explain that book. 

Because he did this, ic became connected with him. Then, after 

that, Hypsicles, a pupil of Euclid, found two books, the fourteenth 

and fifteenth. I Ie prcsented them to the king and they were joined 

to the book [Euclid’s Elements]. All this happened at Alexandria.* 
Among the books of Euclid there were: 


The Manifest [Euclidis Phactomena]; Inversion of Visions [Inversione 
optical; T hings Given [Euclidis data]; Singing, Known as Music 
[Isagoge harmonica, vulgo Masica] spurious; Divisions [De divisioni bus], 
with corrections of Thabit {ibn Qurrah]! Benefits [De utilitate], spurions; 
The Canon [De canone musico]; Weight and Lightness [De gravi et 
levi]: The Composition [De compositione], spurious; Analysis [De 
analysi|, spurious. 


Archimedes 

A reliable person has told me that the Romans burned fifteen loads 
of Archimedes’ books, but that is a story which it takes a long time to 
explain. His books which are extant are: 


The Sphere and the Cylinder [Archimedis de sphacra et cylindro]|, two 
sections; Squaring the Circle [De circuli quadratura], one section; 
Dividing the Circle into Seven Parts [De septanigulo i in circnlo}, one section ; 
Contiguous Circles [De circulis sese invicem tangentibus], one section; 
Triangles [De triangulis}, one section; Parallel Lines [De lineis parallelis]; 
Opinions about the Elements of Geometry [Archimedis lemmiata]; 
Things Determined [Definitoruni], ote section; The Characteristics of 
Right-Angle Triangles [De triangulorum rectangulorum proprietatibus|, 
one section; The Water Clock Which Drops Round Weights [De 
clepsydris, de instrumeutis hydraulicis uti de cochleis ad aquas exhanriendas 
idoneis], one section. 


* See Heath, Thirteett Books of Buctid’s Elements, 1, 4-6. 

10 ‘This list of books should be compared with the titles given by Smith, GRBA4, 
Tl, 70; Wenrich, pp. 180-84; Heath, Thirteen Books of Enctid'’s Elements, 1,7; Heath, 
History of Greek Mathematics, 1, 431; Suter (1892), 1%; and Pauly, Real-Excyelo- 
paddie, 1, Part 2, 1449. 

M See Qifti, p. 67; Heath, Manual of Greek Mathematics, pp. 283, 285 bottom; 
Wenrich, p. 189; Archimedes, Oeuvres; “Archimedes,” Bae. Brit,, H, 369. 
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Hypsicles 

Bodies and Distances [Aristarchi de solis et lunae magnitudinibus et 
distantiis], one section; Ascensions [De ascensionibus signorum. cocles- 
tiumi], that is rising and setting, one section; hic also corrected the fonrth 


and fifth books of Euclid 


Apollonius [of Perga], Author of the Book of Conics 
In the first part (introduction) of the hook of Couies, the Bani 

Misa mentioned that Apollonius was from the people of Alexandria. 
They also recalled that his book on conics had deteriorated for 
various reasons. Among these there was the difficulty in trans- 
cribing it, abbreviations being left in the correction, Then, in the 
sccond place, after the book had been studied, it was lost track of, 
scattered in the hands of the people, until a man known as Eutocius 
appeared at Askalon and made a thorough study of the science of 
geometry. The Banii Mitsi said that this man wrote excellent 
hooks about ¢ geometry, but none of them have come down to us, 
After he had collected as much of the volunie [Cortics} as he could, 
he corrected four of its sections. The Banti Miisi, however, said 
that the volume had cight sections, the part of it now extant being 
seven. with a part of the cighth. Hilal ibn Abi Hilal al-Hims 

translated the first four sections, with thé guidance of Ahmad ibn 
Miisa,** and Thabit ibn Qurrah al-Harrini the last three. The part 
of the cighth section which has come down to us contains four 
figures (propositions). 

Apollonius [wrote]: 

Conics [Sectionum conicarum], seven sections and parts of the eighth; 
Cutting Lincs in Ratio [Apollonii de rationis sive proportionis sectione] ; 
The Determined Ratio [De proportione determinata], two sections— 
Thabit [ibn Qurrah] corrected the first, the second is translated into Arabic, 
but not clearly understood; Cntting Surfaces in Ratio [De locorum 


2 See Qifti, p. 72; Heath, Manual of Greck Mathematics, p. 384. 

38 For Hypsicies and the account of Apollonius which follows, see the translation 
in Suter (1892), p. $1 ff. 

14 See Banii Miisd.in the Biog. Index. Ahmad was the second son of Misi ibn 
Shikir and one of the great patrons of science at Baghdid during the middle of the 
oth century. 

1 See Wenrich, p. 198 
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planorum scctione proportionata], one section; Tangencies [De circnlis 
sese Invicem tangentibns|. Thabit ibn Qurrah recorded that he wrote a 
treatise on the subject that, if two lines go other than parallel froin two 
right angles, they mect [Quod duae lineae, si vel minimum a duobus 
angulis rectis deflectant, inter se concurrant]. 


Elermies 
Mention of him has already been made. His books about the 
stars were? 


The first, Latitude of the Key of the Stars; the second, Longitude of the 
Key of the Stars; Motions of the Stars; Division of Revolution (Transfer) 
of the Years of Nativities, Degree by Degree; What Is Hidden in the 
Secret of the Stars, also called The Rod of Gold. 


Enutocius 
Exposition of the first section of Archimedes’ Book, “The Sphere and the 
Dylinder” [Archimedis de sphaera ct.cylindro]; The Two Lines [De 
duabus lineis|--he explained all of this from the statements of the philos- 
ophers who were geometricians, and Thabit [ibn Qurrah] translated it 
into Arabic and im proved it; Commentary on the First Section of the 
Book of Ptolemy, “Foreordaining by the Stars” [De Prolemaci judiciis 
tractatus|.27 


Menelaus 
He lived before the time of Plolemy, who mentioned him in the 
book Almagest. Among his books there were: 


Forms of S$ pherics [Menelai Alexandrini sphacricornm];* K nowledge 
of Quantity in Distinguishing Mixed Bodies [De cogitione quantatis 
discretae corpornm permixtorum|-—He wrote it for Emperor Domitian: 
The Elements of Geometry [Blementa geontetriac], which Thabit ibn 
Qurrah rendered in three sections; Triangles [De triangulis], a small 
part of which appeared in Arabic. 


1¢ Hermes Trismegistus is a somewhat legendary character. For other books 
attributed to him, see Smith, GRBM, Il, 414-15. For the fourth title, see the Glossary. 

12 See Wenrich, pp. 197-98. 

28 Tid, pp. 210 ff. 
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Ptolemy, Author of the Book Almagest 

He lived during the days of Hadrian and Antoninus, in whose time 
he observed the stars and for one of whom he wrote the book 
Almagest. He was the first person to make the spherical astrolabe, 
astronomical instruments, measurements, and observations, but 
Allah knows |the truth about this], 

It is said that before his time, [astronomical] observations were 
made by a group of men among whom there was Hipparchus, who 
was said to lave been his teacher, from whom he derived informa~- 
tion. Asan observation cannot be accomplished without an instru- 
ment, [evidently] the first man to observe the stars was the maker of 
the instrument.!® 


Account of the Book Almagest®® 

This work comprises thirteen sections. The first person to become 
interested in translating it and issuing it in Arabic was Yahkyd ibn 
Khalid ibn Barak. A gronp of people explained it for him but, 
as they did not nnderstand it perfectly, he was not satisfied with it, 
so he called upon Abi Hassin and Salm, the director of the Bayt al- 
Hikmah, for its explanation.2. They made sure [of its meaning] and 
persevered in making it accurate, after having summoned the best 
translators, testing their translation, and making sure of its good 
literary style and accuracy. 

It is said that al-Hajjaj ibn Matar also translated it. Al-Nayrizi did 
also, and Thabit [ibn Qurrah] corrected the old translation. of the 
entire book. Ishaq [ibn H unayn] translated the book, with Thabit 
correcting his work, but it was an unsatisfactory translation; his 
first correction was more accurate. 


19 Al-Nadin has here collected traditions of which he himself questions the 
authenticity, Although Ptolemy learned much from Hipparchus, he lived long after 
the time of that scholar. 

29 See Pauly, Real-Encyclopddie, VI, 238 &; Sarton, I, 273-74; Heath, Maaual of 
Greek Mathematics, p. 403; Smith, GRBM, lf, $70; “Almagest,” Enc, Islam, I, 333; 
Qifli, p. 95; O'Leary, How Greek Science Passed to the Arabs, p. 1575 Wenrich, 
p. 226 fF. 

21 It is not sure which Abii Hassin this man was; for possibilities, sec Biog. Index, 
al~Elajjaj ibn Matar and Abu Hassd al-Hasgan ibn “Uthman. 
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His additional-books were: 


The Four [Quadripartitnm de apotelesmatibus et judiciis astrorum|. He 
wrote it far Syrus, his disciple. Ibrahim ibn al-Sale [Abii Nith] translated 
this book, Hunaya ibn Ishaq corrected it, Evtocius commented on the first 
section, which first sectian Thabit treated as a whale so as ta bring out its 
meaning. ‘Umar ibn al-Farrnkhin, Ibrahim ibn al-Salt, al-Nayrizi, and 
al-Batt@ni commented on it. Nativities (De natalitiis}; War and Combat 
(De bello et pugna); Extracting Versed Sines [Dc sartilegio]; Revolutian 
(Transfer) of the Years of the World [De annorum mumdi conversionc]; 
Revolution (fransfer) of the Years of Nativities [De annorum natali- 
tiorum conversione|; Disease and Drinking of Medicine [De morho et 
medicamentorum potione]; The Movernent af the Seven [De septem 
planetarum movu}. 

Captives and the Lnprisoned [De captivis ct carcere detentis]; The 
Joy and Favor of Good Fortune; The Adversaries, Which One af Then 
Succeeds [De adversatiis, nter cori superior sit evasuris]; The Qnalities 
of Liquids; book known as The Seventh; The Lot [De sarte liber], 
tabulated; ‘Tracing the Locations of the Stars [Expositio stattis astrorum] ; 
The Fruit [Ptalemaei librorum frnctus ad Syrum|—It was commented 
on by Almad ibn Yiisuf, the Egyptian geometrician;™ Geography of the 
Inhabited Lands and a Description of the Earth [Ptolemaci apus gco- 
graphicum|, This book was in cight sections. Al-Kindi made a bad 
translation of it and then Thabit [ibn Querah] made an excellent Arabic 
translation. It is also extant in Syriac. 


Autolycus 
Among his baoks there were: 


The Moving Sphere [Peri kinouménés sphairas]; Rising and Setting 
[Perl épitoldan kai ddsedii]. 


Simplicius al-Riuni 
Among his books there were: . 


Exposition of the Beginning af the Book of Euclid, which is an intradue- 
tion to the art of geometry; Exposition of the Fourth Book of Aristotle’s 
“Categoriae.’ 


** As the Latin titles of several of these books are not available, it 1s likely that the 
books are spurious or have been lost. 
% See Wenrich, pp. 231-32; Sarton, FE, $98, 
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Dorotheus 
Among his books there was a large one embracing a number of 
sections. This book was entitled The Book of Five [Pentateuxos|. It 
was arranged as I am about to mention. The first section ‘was 
“Nativities’ [De natalibns]. ‘The second section was “Marriage and 
Children.”™ The third section was “Labor and the Star Predominant 
at Birth” [De geniturae dominis]. The fourth section was “Revolu- 
tion (Trausfer) of the Years of Nativities [De annorum natalitiornum 
conversione]. The fifth section was “The Beginning of Actions” 
[De acti jonibus 3 incipicndis|. The sixth section ——— . The seventh 
section was “Qnestions and Nativities” [De quaesitis et siatalitiis]. 
The sixteenth section was also “Revolution of the Years of Nativ- 
ities’ [De annorum natalitiorum conversione|. “Umar ibn al- 
Farrukhan al-Tabari explained these sections. 


‘Theon of Alexandria 
Among his books there were: 


Operation with the Armillary Sphere [De usu sphaerac armillaris|; 
Ptolemy's Astronomical Tables [Pasti tabulac astronomicac Ptolemaei, 

quac vanouis nomine insignitur], known as The Law of Motion; Oper- 
ation with the Astrolabe [De astrolabii us|; Introduction to “Almagest”’ 

{Introductio in Almagestum], with an aucient translation. 


Valens al-R iimi®® 
An introduction to the science of astrology; Nativities [De uatalitiis]; 
Questions [De quaesitis]; AlLBizidaj, which Buzurjmihr explained;?* a 
large book abont questions of all kinds; The Sultan;?? Rains; Revolu- 
tion (Transfer) of the Years of the World [De annarum mundi canver- 
sione]; The Kings. 


* ‘The original tide given by Dorothous is Epachs and Periods, in Latin, De epachis 
et periodis, For this title and the one which follows, see Wenricl, pp. 292-93. 

48 For his work, see Steinschneider, ZDMG, L (1896), 342-43. 

*6 “This was the old version of the Pahlavi source dealt with by Valens and called 
Astrologica; see Nallino in Armald, pp. 351~56. 

#7 Since the last title in the list dealt with the rulers, The Sultan was very likely 
about the idea of governmental authority rather than the ian called the sultan. 
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Theodosius® 


Among his books there were: 


Spherics |Sphaerica], three sections; Habitations [De habitatibus], one 
section; Night and Day [De nocti et die], one section. » 


Pappus the Greek 
Among his books there were: 
A commentary on Ptolenty’s book about finding the plane—Thabit [ibn 


Qurrah| translated it into Arabic; a commentary on the tenth section of 
Euclid, in ewo sections, 


Heron 
Among his books there were: 


Book about solving the uncertainties of Euclid; Work with the Astrolabe 
[De astrolabii usu}; Lifting Weights [De oneribus trahendis|; Power of 
Vapor [De viribus pneumaticis]. 


Hipparchus of Bithynia** 

Among his books there were: 
The Process of Algebra [De fractionum ad integritatem reductione], 
known as Definitions—this book was translated, and Abii al-Wafi’ 
Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-Hisib corrected the book and also gave 


explanations and criticisms with geometrical proofs; Division of Num- 
bers [De numerorum divisione]. 


Diophantus 
He was a Greck of Alexandria. Among his books there was The 
Process of Algebra [Diophanti de reductione fractionum ad integritatem|. 


Thadhinus 
Among his books there were: 


Floads: Comets. 


8 In AL-Fihrist the name ig given as Theodorus, but it must be meant for Theodosius, 
who wrote the books listed in the paragraph. Sce Sarton, 1, 211. 


%* MS 1034 has Ibarkhus al-Zafni, but the name must be meant for Hipparchus of 
Bithynia. 
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Nicomachus of Gerasa 
Among his books there were: 


Arithmetic [De arithmetici], two sections; Music [De musica], a large 
book which has abridgments. 


Badsiighiighiya 

Among his books there was Extraction of Water, which has three 
sections, The first section contains thirty-nine statements, the second 
section thirty-six statements, the third section thirty statements. 


Tinkaltis of Babylon 
He was one of the seven learned men referred to by al-Dahhak** 
i, connection. with the seven shrines, which were built in the names 


of the seven planets? Among his books there was Aspects and 
Definitions. 


Tingarus 

He was one of the seven entrusted with serving the shrines. | 
believe that he was the keeper of the Shrine of Mars; so it has come 
down to us in some books. Among his books there was Nativities, 
according to aspects and definitions. 


Miirtas 
He was also called Muristus. Among his books there were: 


About instruments of sound known as the flue pipe organ and the reed 
pipe organ; The Sound Instrument Heard Sixty Miles Away. 


Sakddas® 
His book was The Octave Chimie. 


$6 ‘Thadhinus and Badritghiighfya in the preceding paragraphs cannot be identified, 
but it is likely that al-Dabbak was alk-Dahhdak ibn, Makhlid. Tinkaliis and Tinqariis 
are mentioned previously; see Chap. VIL, sect. 1, n. 8. 

% For the seven shrines of Babylon, see Chap. VII, sect. 1, n. 7. 

"8 Al-Fihvist gives the name as S3‘3tus, but there evidently should be a dot over 
the “ayn, making it Sighitus, which is a bad transliteration for Sakddas (Sacadas). 
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Heracles al-Najjar 
His book was Circles and Wheels* 


Qaytawar of Babylon 
He was one of the seven keepers [of the shrincs]. Among his 
books there was Starcraft. 


Aristoxenus 
He was one of the authoritics on music. Among his books there 
were: 


Rhythm [De rhythme], one section; Harmony [De harmonia], one 
section, 


Mazaba 

L have read, written in the handwriting of Abii Ma‘ shar | Ja‘far ibn 
Muhammad], that this nian was the astrologer of Bukht-Nagar. I 
have not seen his book, but Abii Ma‘shar records that it was Kings, 
Dynasties, Conjunctions, and Revolutions (Transfers).™ 


Aristarchus 

He was a Greek of Alexandria, Among his books there was The 
Sizes of the Sun and Moon [Aristarchi Samii de magnitudinibus et 
distantiis solis et lunae].3* 


Abiyiin al-Batriq 
I believe that he lived a little before or a little after the advent of 
Islim. Among his books there was Working with the Plane Astrolabe. 


Kankah the Indian 
Among his books there were: 


Calculations for Nativities, about periods of time; Secrets of Nativities; 
Conjunctions, a large book; Conjunctions, a small book. 


%* As Qiffi, p. 351, says that this man was a keeper of one of the shrines at Babylon, 
this title may refer to astrology and the heavenly spheres. 

¥4 The conjunctions were probably between several planets, and the revolutions 
(transfers) referred to world years. 

% See Smith, GRBM, I, 291, for the Greek rendering of the title. 
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Jadar the Indian 
Among his books there was Nativities, in Arabic. 


Sanjahil the Indian 
Among his books there was Secrets of the Questions. 


Nag (Nahaq} the Indian 
Among his books there was Nativities, a large book. 


Among the Scholars of India Whose Books about the Stars and 
Medicine Have Reached Us: 
Bakihur (Bhagahara), Rabah (Rajah), Sakah (S4ka), Dahir 
(Dahara}), Ankii (Indu), Zinkal (Ranakala), Araykel (Arikala), 


Jabhar, Indi, and Jabara (Jinar or Jicar).** 


Group: Recent Scholars am ong the Geometricians and Authorities 
on Mechanics, Arithmetic, and Other Things*? 


Banii Misa (The Sons of Miisa) 

Muhammad, Ahmad, and al-Flasan were the sons of Miisa ibn Shakir. 
The origin of Misa ibn Shakir was ~~—-— .. These men were some 
of those who took extreme pains to study the ancient sciences, for 
the sake of which they gave generously what was required (desired), 
taxing themselves with fatigue. They dispatched to the Byzantine 
country those who sent back to them [scientific manuscripts].** 
They caused translators from the districts and localities to be in 
attendance for many years, so that they brought to light wonders of 
learning. 


-9¢ The names given in parenthesis are suggestions, As these men cannot be 
identified with certainty, their names are not in the Biog, Index. Fer further sugges- 
tions about these authors, see the Fliigel edition, p. 271 1m. 1~5; Datta, History of 
Hinds Mathematics, and Usaybi‘ah, Part a, p. 32; Cureton, Journal of the Reyal 
Asiatic Society, Vi (1842), 107, 

+7 “ Authorities on” (ashab) should perhaps be given as “persons interested in.” 

88 Probably che Banii Misd, who were great patrons of learning, had their agents 
either translate Greek manuscripts in the Byzantine libraries or else obtain copies 
of the Greek originals, which were brought back to Baghdad and translated into 
Sytiac and Arabic. 
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The sciences in which they were the most intcrested were geom-~ 
etry, mechanics, dynamics, music, and also astronomy, with 
which they were the least concerned. Muhammad ibn Miisi died 
during the year two hundred and fifty-nine [a.p. 872/73], in the 
month of Rabi! al-Awwal (the third Muslim month]. Afmad ibn 
Miisi had a son named Mutahhar, who was not greatly cultured, and 
entered among the court companions of [the Caliph] al~-Mu'tadid. 
Among the books of the Banii Miisi there were: 


Book of the Banii Misi about che qarastiin;” Mechanics, by Ahmad ibn 
Miisi; The Shape Which Is Round and Elongated, by al-Hasan ibn 
Miisad; The First Motion of the Firrnament, a treatise hy Muhammad [ibn 
Miisa]; Conics, the book of Apollonius, by Muhammad;*° The Geo- 
metrical Figure Which Was Explained by Galen, by Muhanunad; The 
Atom, by Muhammad; a book in which it was shown by an iustruc- 
tioual method and geometric way of thought that there docs not exist a 
ninth sphere external to the sphere of the fixed stars, by Abmad ibn Miisa; 
about the origius (prime fimdamentals) of the world, by Muhammad; 
The Question which Ahmad ibn Miisi Propounded to Sanad ibn Ali; 
about the essetice of speech, a treatise by Muhammad; about questions 
which also passed between Sanad and Ahmad; Measurement of the 
Sphere, Trisection of the Angle, and Determination of ‘Two Mean 
Proportionals to Form a Single Division [between Two Given Quantities]. 


Al-Mahani 

He was Abii ‘Abd Allah Mohammad ibn "Isi, one of the scholars 
who were authorities for calculation. He was also one of the geo- 
metriciaus. Among his books there were: 


$* MS 1934 gives al-garastiin, which Dozy, Supplément, IJ, 327, describes as the 
xapioricv, or balance used by Archimedes. Later the word was used by the Arabs 
to mean scales to obtain standard micasurements. See also the Fliigel edition, p. 271 
n. 8. For the titles which follow, see Sarton, §, 461; Tiiqin, Turdth al- "Arab, p. 193. 

4° The texts are not clear in connection with this tide. The most reasonable 
possibility is the title as given in Qifli, p. 316, though it should have a slightly 
different form: Al-Makhriitat, kitab Balinis (’Conics, the book of Balinés”). Balinds 
was an Arabic rendering for Apollonius of Perga, who wrote the famous book on 
conics, 

* Qifti, p. 316, and MS 1135 omit this tithe. For “essence,” MS 1934 has md, 
evidently a mistake. Fliigel and Tiiqdn, Turith al-“Arab, p. 193, give mia’tyah; see 
Chap. VII, sect. 1, n. 143, 
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His epistle about the latitudes of the stars;” his epistle on proportion; 


abont the twenty-six propositions in the first section of Euclid, nothing in 
which reqnires substitution.“ 


Al-‘Abbas ibn Sad. al-Jawhari 

He belonged to a group of [astronomical] observers and was 
also absorbed in the science of geometry. Among his books there 
were: 
A commentary on the book of Euclid; the propositions, which he added 
to the first section of Euclid." 


Thabit ibn Qurrah and His Son 

Fe was Aba al-Hasan Thabit ibn Qurrah ibn Marwan ibn Thabit 
ibn Karaya ibn Ibrahim ibn Kariya ibn Mirintis ibn Salamiinis.“* 
His birth, was during the year two hundred and twenty-one [A.p. 
836] and he died in the year two hundred and eighty-eight fap. 
gor], when he was seventy-seven solar years old.46 He was a money 
changer at Harriin,’? but when Muhanunad ibn Missa left the Byzan- 
tine country, he took him as an associate, realizing that he had a fine 
literary style. It is said chat he studied with Mubammad ibn Miisa, 
receiving instruction at his house. He [Muhammad] gave him his 
patronage, presenting him to al-Mu' tadid and associating him with a 
group of astronomers. The source of the jeadership of the Sabians 
in this country and their proximity to the caliphs was Thabit ibn 
Qurrah.4® Their status, moreover, became established, their ranks 


@ Although the manuscripts have ‘uriish (“thrones”), Qifti, p. 284, is probably 
correct in giving ‘arid ("latitudes"); see Sprenger, p. 983. 

43° Substitution” (al-khalf) is probably correct, although Qifti, p. 284, has al- 
khulf, perhaps suggesting the idea of “contradiction.” Fliigel is undecided about the 
correct way to spell the word. 

‘4 Qifi, p. 219, omits “which he added.” 

For these names, compare Khallikin, 1, 288; Zirikli, Part 2, p. 81; Qufti, p. x15. 
As Thabit’s grandfather must have been a pagan, his nanie was probably not Marwin 
but some name such as Zahriin ox Hariin. 

*§ Fliigel suggests that the year of birth was A.H, ari (A.D, 826). But, as Khallikin, 
I, 288, confirms the dates in the manuscripts, the translation follows the latter, 
though the manuscripts are then mistaken in giving his age at death as 77 years. 

47 MS 1135 and Fliigel give this phrase as translated; MS 1934 seems to be 
garbled. 

** For an account of the Sibians, see Chap. IX, sect. 1, and Glossary. 
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became elevated, and they displayed superiority. Among Thabit’s 
books there were:* 


Calculation of the New Moons;*° his epistle about the solar year;® his 
epistle about the solution of geometrical problems; his: epistle about 
numbers; Conic Sections, one section; his epistle about the proof 
related to Socrates; Rendering Futile [the Idea of] Motion in the Sphere 

of the Zodiac, oue section; his epistle about stones (calculi) formed in the 
bladder; Pain in the Joints and Gout, one section; his epistle about the 
cause on account of which the water of the seas is salty; his epistle about 
whiteness which appears on the body; his epistle to Ra’ig;™ tis compila- 
tion of Galen’s book on medical simples; his epistle about smallpox and 


measles. 
Among His Pupils 


‘Isa ibn Asayyid al-Nasrini 

Thabit advanced and favored him. ‘Isa ibn Asayyid translated 
fromm Syriac into Arabic under the sponsorship of Thabit. [He wrote] 
Thabit’s Answers to the Questions of “Isa ibn Asayyid. 


Sindn ibn. Thabit 

He died a Muslim. Mention of him will be made in connection 
with medicine, His son was Abii al-Hasan, who will also be men- 
tioned in connection with medicine. 


Abé al-Hasan, al-Harrani [Thabit ibn Ibrahim] 
He will also be mentioned in connection with medicinc. 


Ibrahim ibn. Sinan 
He was surnamed Abii Ishaq ibn Thibit and, although he died at 
a youthful age, he excelled and was preeminent in the scicnce of 


4* This list of titles should be compared with the longer list in Qifil, pp. 116-20. 

$® This has been published in folio form; see Kennedy in Proceedings af the Mathe- 
tnatical and Physics Society of the United Arab Republic, Na- 24 (1960), pp. 71-74. 

51 Sce Neugebauer, American Philosophical Society, Proceedings, CV1, No. 3 (June 2g, 
1962}, pp. 264~99. 

°8 The Fltigel edition suggests variations, but MS 1934 has R2iq, who was 
probably a young officer or page of al-Muktafi. 
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geometry. During lis time no one appeared who was more brilliant 
than he was. He died. during the year —-— —, Among his books 
there were: 

What exists of his commentary on the first book of the “Conics” {of 


Apollonius of Perga]; an explanation of the book “Almagest” [of 
Ptolemy}. 


Abii al-Husayn ibn Karnib and His Son Abii al-"Ala’ 

Mention of him has been made in connection with the natural 
sciences, along with the mention of Abii Ahmad ibn Abi al-Husayn 
[ibn Karnib]. Abii al-Husayn and Abii al-'Ala’ were masters of the 
arts of teaching and gcometry. Among tlic books of Abii al~-Husayn 
there was How to Determine How Many Hours of the Day Have Passed 
before the Prescribed Elevation (Rising). 


Abii Muhammad al-Hasan ibu “Ubayd Allah ibn Sulaymin ibn 
Wahb 
Among his books there was au explanation of what is ambiguous 
in Euclid’s book on proportion, one section. 


Another Group Who Were Recent 


Al-Fazari 

He was Abt Ishag Ibrahim ibn Habib al-Fazari, a descendant of 
Sanerah ibn Jundab.4 He was the first person in Islam to make the 
astrolabe, which he made plane and planispheric. Among his books 
there were: 
A pocm about the science of the stars; A Gnomon for the Determination 


of Noon; Astronomical Tables for the Arab Years; Operation with the 
Ringed Astrolabe; Operation with the Plane Astrolabe. 


‘Umar ibn al-Farrukban 
He was Abi Hafs “Uinar ibn Hafs, the commentator on The Four 
[Quadripartitum de apotelesmatibus et judiciis astrorum] by Ptolemy, 


33 Probably the sixth book of Euclid’s Elements, 
*4 For this tribe, sce Durayd, Geneal., p. 172. 
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which al-Batriq Abii Yahyi ibn al-Batriq translated for him. Among 
his books there were: 


Benefits; Agreements and Disagreements of the Philosophers about the 
Orbits of the Planets. 


His Son Abii Bakr, Muhammad ibn ‘Umar ibn Hafs ibn al-Farrukhan 
al-Tabari 
He was one of the most distinguished of the astronomers. Among 
his books there were: 


The Gnomon; Times of Nativitics; Operation with the Astrolabe; 
Qnestions; The Introduction; Choices; Questions, the small book: 
Revolution (Transfer) of the Years of Nativities; Al-Tasyirat;* Simili- 
tudes;5* Revolution (Transfer) of the Years of the World; Al-Tasyirat, 
about nativities. 


Ma Sha’ Allah 

Ibn Athra, whose name Mi Sha’ Allah, was Misha, which means 
yithro.®” He was a Jew, and lived from the time of al-Mansiir to 
the time of al-Ma’miin. He was a man of distinction and during his 
period the leading person for the science of judgments of the stars. 
Among his books there were: 


Nativities, a large book comprising fourteen sections; The Twenty-One, 
about conjunctions, religions, and sects;5* The Projection of the [Astro- 
logical] Rays; The Meaning; Construction of Astrolabes and Operation 
with Them; The Armillary Sphere; Rains and Winds; The ‘I 

Arrows;®* book known as The Twenty-Seven-—The first chapter was 
The Beginning of Actions;® the second chapter, Averting What Is 


58 See Chap. VII, sect. 1, 1. 206. 

3 See Fliigel edition, p, 273 n. 9. 

47 ‘This is probably the Hebrew name Jethro, from yithr? (“abundance”). 

$8 ‘This was an astrological world history based on conjunctions of Jupiter and 
Saturn, A few fragments are still in existence. 

$9 ‘This may refer to two arrows used as lots for telling fortunes. At the Arab 
shrines the keepers shook arrows from a quiver and the numbers on the arrows 
indicated the fortune. Or it may refer to two constellations (see 1. 69). See ‘al- 
Sahin,” Enc. Islan, IV, 63; Sprenger, p. 698. 

$@ The word kitdb (“book”) comes before orte of these six titles, but they are 
probably the names of chapters in The Tiventy-Seven, only six out of the tweuty- 
seven being listed, 
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Predestined;® the third chapter, Questions; the fourth chapter, Testi- 
monies of the Stars; the fifth chapter, Happenings; the sixth chapter, 
Movement of the Two Luminarics [sun aud moon] and What Is Indicated 
by Ie. The Letters; The Sultan; The Journcy;* Perceptions; 
Nativities; Revolution (Transfer) of the Years of Nativides; Govern- 
ments (Dynasties) and Sects; Prediction (Judgment) Based upon Con- 
junctions and Oppositions; The Sick; Constellations and Predictions 
(Judgments) Based upon Them.“ 


Abi Sahl al-Fad! ibn Nawbakht 

His origin was Persian. [ have recorded and thoroughly explained 
the genealogy of the family of Nawbakht in the chapter about 
theologians. He was in the Storchouse of Wisdom®* of Hiariin al- 
Rashid. This man translated from Persian into Arabic and was 
relied npon because of his knowledge of the books of Persia. Among 
his books there were: 


Two Things Seized Upon, concerning nativities;*? Augury of tlie Stars; 
Nativitics, unique; Revolution (Transfer) of the Years of Nativities; 
The Introduction; Comparison and Analogy; What Is Taken from the 
Agreements of the Astrologers about Reports, Questions, Nativities, and 
Other Things. 


Sahl ibn Bishr 
He was Abi “Uthman Sahl ibn Bishr ibn Hani, also called Haya 
al-Yahiidi. He served Tahir ibn al-Husayn, the one-eyed, and later 


* Fltigel suggests a different tithe: The Occurrence of the Predestined, 

« ‘This may refer cither to the ruler or to the idea of authority, 

* MS 1934 suggests that the word is al-safr, which is used for the glow of the 
moon before it rises, or it might be al-safar, as used for daybreak or the rising of 
Sirnas; see Lane, Lexicon, p. 13°71. 

The Arabic word is written as al-as‘ar (“prices”) but is probably meant to be 
al-ash'ar (“perceptions”), 

8 Sar (“constellations”) usually means “pictures’’ or “forms,” 

$6 Oifli, p. 255, gives “The Storehouse of the Books of Wisdom”; this was the 
royal library at Baghdid. 

*? In the Arabic text the word is given as al-nahmutdn, which does not seem. to 
be an Arabic word. It is very likely meant to be al-tahanunufin, which. gives the idea 
of “two things seized upon.” Suter (1892), p. 28, suggests that the word is meant to 
be numidar, for which see “calculation for nativities” in Glossary. 
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al-Hasan ibn. Sabl,** being both learned and distinguished. Among 
his books there were: 


The Keys of Judgment, which was the small book of qnestions;® The 
Two Arrows; the large book, Nativities; Revolution (Transfer) of the 
Years of the World; the smali book, Introduction; the large book, 
Introduction; Astronomy and the Science of Arithmetic; Revolution 
(Transfer) of the Years of Nativitics; the small book, Nativities; the 
large book, Questions; Choices; The Times (Periods); The Key; Rains 
and Winds; The Meaning; The Time of Labor and Marriage; Careful 
Considerations; Eclipses; Structure. 

He also wrote a large book which compri ised thirteen sections, in 
which he collected the essentials of his writin gs. He called it The 
Tenth Book and composed it in. Khurasan.”° 


AL-Khiwariznii 

Hs naine was Muhammad ibn Miisa. His origin was in Khwarizm. 
He was attached to the Storchouse-of Learning”! of al-Ma niin. He 
was one of the masters of the science of the stars. Both before and 
after [confirmation by] observation, people relied upon his first and 
second astronomical tables known as the Sindhind.* Among his 
books there were: 


Astronomical tables in two editions, the first and the second; The 
Sundial; Operation with the Astrolabe; Making the Astrolabe; History. 


Sanad ibn ‘Ali al-Yahidi 
He was surnamed Abii al-Tayyib. Starting as a Jew, he became a 
Muslim under the patronage (hand) of al-Ma'miin, whom he served 


66 "Tahir was the governor of Khurisin and al-Hasan was the vizier at Baghdad 
during the reign of al~Ada’ min, 

9 The titles in this list evidently refer to astrology. The Twa Arrows refers to 
two constellations called by the name “Ar tow" of the 
Archer. See Lane, Lesicon, p. 1454. 

7° On the margin of MS 1934 there is written, “I have been told that the Byzan- 
tines regarded his book. Algebra and Equations as important and praised (described) it.” 

 Qifti, p. 286, has “Storehouse of the Books of Leaning,” indicating the royal 
library of al-Ma’miin, which came to form part of his Bayt al-Hikmah, 

72 ‘This was one of the Siddhanta works of the Indians identified in different ways 
by various scholars. See Biriini, Chronology, pp. 11, 20, 31, 61, 266; Sarton, 1, 530, 
563, 601; O'Leary, How Greek Sctence Passed fo the Arabs, pp. 105, 152; Smith, 
Hindu-Arabic Numerals, p. 97. 
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as an astrologer.” He was the man who built the observatory™ 
which is behind Bab Shammiasiyah, in the women’s quarters of the 
palace of Mu‘izz al-Dawlah.”* Although he worked with one group 

of observers, he was in charge of all of the [astronomical] observa-~ 
tions. Among his books there were: 


Things Detached and in the Middle;’* [Conic] Sections, two mann- 
scripts; Indian Arithmetic; The Total and Division; Algebra and 
Equation,*? 


Yahya ibn Abi Mausiir 

I have made detailed mention of him in his proper place. He was 
onc of the men who were interested in [astronomical] observation 
during the days of al-Ma’miin. He died in the Byzantine country.’® 
Among his books there were: 


Verified Astronomical Tables, two manuscripts, the first and second; 
a treatise about the fixing of the sixth-hour clevation for the latiaide 
of the City of Peace [Baghdad]; a book comprising his [own] observa- 
tions and letters [addressed] to a group [of astronomers] about [astro~ 
nomical} observations. 


Habash ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Marwazi al-Fasil 

He was one of the men interested in. observation. He lived to be 
over one hundred years old. Among his books there were: 
The Dimashgi Astronomical Table;?? The Ma'miini Astronomical 


74 Some atthoritics spell the name Sind, but Sanad seems to be more correct, 
The manuseripts omic the word “Jew.” Although the word “astrologer” is used in 
the translatiou, he was also a Jearned astronomer. 

%4 The translation follows Sarton, I, 566, and Suter (1892), p. 20, here, which. 
interprets the Arabic al-kanisak as applying to an observatory. It usually means 
“synagogue,” so another possibility is that Sanad built a synagogue while still a Jew. 

$ For this gateway and quarter of the city, see Le Strange, Baghdad, pp. 170, 
199 ff. Evidently Mu‘izz al-Dawlah in the yoth century built his palace where the 
observatory had stood during the gth century. 

26 See Sprenger, p. 1479. This may be the extreme and mean ratios, although it 
might refer to something other than mathematics, 

77 See Glossary. 

78 He probably died just across the Byzantine frontier, as his origin was at al- 
Mawsil and he was buried at Aleppo. Khallikin, Ill, 605, and Qiffi, pp. 357-58 tell 
more about him and his work. 

# Daring A.D. 832/33, observations were miade at DJamascius. See Hitti, Arabs, 
p. 375; Sarton, I, 566 bottom. The nexr title of course refers to the Caliph al- 
Ma’ atin, 
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Table; Distances and Volumes; Making of the Astrolabe; Sundials and 


Computing Instruments; Circles with Three Tangents and the Manner of 
Contacts; Work with Surfaces! Flat, Upright, Inclined, and Oblique. 


Ibn. Habash (Hubaysh) 
He was Abii Ja‘far ibn Abmad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Hahash. 
Among his books there was The Plane Astrolabe. 


Al-Abahh 
His name was al-Hasan ibn Jbraliim, and he lived during the days 
of al-Ma'mitz. Among his books there were: 


Choices, which he wrote for al-Ma’miin; Rains Times of Nativity. 


A Statement Written in the Handwriting of Ibn al-Muktafi 
He said: 


I read in a book written in the handwriting of [“A] ibn al-Jahm this 
statement of his: “The book, Introduction by Sanad ibn “Ali, being given 
by him to Abii Ma'shar,®° was plagiarized by Abii Ma‘shar. For as Abii 
Ma'shar learned about the stars in his old age, the intellect of Abii Ma‘shar 
was not equal to the writing of this book, nor, moreover, of the nine 
treatises on times of hirth, nor of the book on conjunctions, ascribed to 
Ibn al~Bazyar. All of these were written by Sanad ibn ‘Ali.” 


Al-Hasan ibn. Sahl ibn Nawbakht 
Among his books there was AL-Amwa’. 


Ibn. al-Bazydar 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar ibn al-Bazydr was a pupil 
of Habash ibn ‘Abd Allah. He was distinguished, and was a leader 
in the study of the stars. Among his books there were: 


The Atmospheres (Weathers), nineteen sections; Astronomical Table; 
Conjunctions of the Planets and Revolntion (Transfer) of the Years of the 
World; Nativities and Revolution (Transfer) of the Years of Nativitics. 


4® Abii Ma‘shar died A.p. 886, when about 100 years old, Sanad ibn °Ali died 
about the same time. “Aff ibn al-fahm died a.p. 863, when Abii Ma'‘shar was about 
77 years old, ‘This statement may be true ot perhaps is libel, as Abii Ma‘shar was one 
of the famous astronomers; see Hitti, Arabs, pp. 3°78, 387. See also the account of 
Aba Ma‘shar, near n. 87. 
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Khurrazadh ibn Darshad 


He was an arithmetician and a pupil of Sahl ibn Bishr, the Jew. 
Ainong his books there were: 


Nattvities; Choices. 


The Sons of al-Sabbah 

Muhammad, Ibrahim, and al-Hasan were all astrologers, skilled in 
the sciences of astrology and judgments of the stars. Among their 
books there were: 


Proof of the Construction of the Astrolabe-—-Mubamimad composed it, 
bute did not complete it, so that Ibrahim finished it; Establishing the 
Meridian with One Measurement by Geometry-—-Muhammad wrote the 
book, which was completed by al-Hasan; Epistle of Muhammad on the 
Construction of Sundials. 


Al].-Hasan ibn. al-Khasib 

He was one of the skilled astrologers. Among his books there was 
the book which was called AL-Karmahtar™ which com pr ised four 
chapters: “Introduction to the Science of Astronomy,” “Revolu- 
tion (Transfer) of the Years of the World,” “Nativities,” “Revolu- 
tion (Transfer) of the Years of Nativitics.”" 


Al-Khayyat 

He was Abii “Ali Yahyd ibn Ghalib, also called Ismail ibn 
Muhammad, a pupil of Aa Shad Allah and one of the most excel- 
lent of the astrologers. Among his books there were: 


The Introduction; Questions; The Meaning; Govermuments (Dynasties) ; 
Nativities; Revolution {Transfer} of the Years of Nativities; The 
Prism,®? which he wrote for Yakyd ibn Khalid; The Rod of Gold; 
Revolution (Transfer) of the Years of the World; Al-Nukatc.™ 


&t This is probably meant to be a transliteration of karpoy pérpoy. 

8 ‘The word kité (“book”) is placed before each one of the subtitles. MS 1135 is 
confused at this point. 

9 For “prism” (al-mnanshiir), see Sprenger, p. 1384. 

*é See the Glossary. 
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‘Umar ibn. Muhanamad al-Marwarridhi 
He was one of the men interested in [astronomical] observation, 
and was a person of a superior type. Among his books there were: 


Planctary Equations;** Construction of the Plane Astrolabe. 


Al-Hasan ibn al-Sabbah** 
He was a scholar of astronomy and other geometrical studies. 
Among his books there were: 


Forms and Surfaces; The Sphere; Operation with the Armillary Sphere. 


Abii Ma‘ shar 

He was Abii Ma‘shar Ja‘far ibn Muliainmad al-Balkhi. He was at 
first a scholar of the Hadith. His house was on the West Side by 
Bab Khurasin.§’ As he was antagonistic to al-Kindi, he stirred up the 
populace against him, accusing him because of his philosopliical 
sciences.®* But al-Kindi pla yed a trick on him by means of a man 
who interested him in the sciences of arithmetic and geometry. 
Alchough he entered into this study, he did not perfect himself in it, 
turning instcad to the science of the judgments of the stars. Then he 
ended his il will for al-Kindi because of his interest in this science, 
which was of the same type as the sciences studied by al-Kindi 
himself. It is said that he learned about the stars after he was forty- 
seven years old. He was a man of a superior type, with good 
judgment. 


[The Caliph] Al-Musta'in had him beaten with lashes because he 
correctly foretold hin of an event before it took place, So he used 
to say, “I hit the mark and 1 was severely punished.” 


% See Sprenger, pp. 1078-23. 

86 This man must not be confused with the famous leader of the Assassins. 

4? “This was the northeast gate of the original city, on the west bank of the Tigris 
at Baghdad, See Le Strange, Baghdad, pp. 17, 107 map; Levy, Baghdad Chronicle, 
Pp. 21, 31, 

88 As Abia Ma‘shar started as a student of the Hadith, he was undoubtedly a 
conservative theologian who believed. in the revelation of the Qur’in atid opposed 
philosophical studies, which were based on reason. This passage has been translated 
freely. 
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Abi Ma'‘shar died ar al-Wsit after he had passed the age of one 
hundred, on Wednesday, during the last two nights of the month of 
Ramadan [the ninth Muslim nionth], during the year two hundred 
and seventy-two [a.p. 866].5° 

Among his books there were: 


The Introduction, a large book with cight sections; The Introduction, a 
small book; Astronomical Tables of the Cycles of Thousands fof Years|,*° 
over sixty headings; Nativities, a large book which he did not finish, but 
what was completed of it was: Astronomy (Aspect) of the Heavens and 
Differences int the Times of the [Star] Risings, five sections, and The Star 
Predominant at Birth and Labor of Childbirth; Conjunction of the 
Planets, which he wrote for Ibn al-Bizyar; Bevolution (Transfer) of 
the Years of the World, which he called Al-Nukat; Choices; Choices 
according to the Stations of the Moon;*! Thousands, cight sections; 
Natures, a large book in five sectious as Abii Ma‘shar divided it; The 
Two Arrows (Al-Sahmayn)* and Periods of Kings and Governments 
(Dynasties) ; Settings and Courses;** Conjunction of the Two Maleficent 
[Planets] in the Sign of Cancer; Constellations and [Astrological] 
Judgments Based upon Them;** Constellations and Degrees, with 
Judgments Based upon Them. 

Revolutions (Transfers) of the Years of Nativitics, eight sections; 
Tempcraments—it used to be rare, but now is to be found; Al-Anwi's 
Questions, a compilation; Confirmation of the Science of the Stars; a 
book which he gathered together but did nor finish and which he wished 
to entitle The Perfect (Complete) or The Questions; The compilation, 
in which he gathered together the sayings of the people about nativities; 


6 MS 1135 has: “He was born at al-Wasit on Wednesday, during the laste two 
nights of the month of Ramadan, and Abit Ma‘shar died when he had lived longer 
than one hundred years.” 

*® The word ab-lasaeat (“cycles of thousands”} comes from the Persian bazar 
(“thousand”); sec Nallino, “Ili al-Falak, pp. 179, 184; Kennedy, Journal of the 
American Oriental Saciety, LXXXIN, No. 3 (1963), 315. MS 1934 gives “seventy” 
instead of “sixty” headings, 

* For explanation of the stations of the moon, see “Astrology,” Ene. Islami, I, 496. 

82 This may refer to two constellations. Cf, nn. $9, 69. 

@ Before these words there is another one which cannot be deciphered. Ite may 
be the Persian word zaychah (“horoscope”). 

*4 These were Saturn and Mars; see Dozy, Supplénient, HU, 645. 

#8 Sir (“constellations”) usually means “pictures” or “forms.” 
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The Sources, to which Abi al-‘Anbas laid claim;%* Interpretation of 
Dreams by the Stars; Al-Qawéati’ ‘ala al-Haylajat;®’ Nativities, a small 
book with rwo treatises and thirteen sections; Astronomical Table of 
Conjuuctions and Combust Couditions;®* Times (Periods); ‘Fimes 
according to the Twelve Stars;® Lots, which means lots for food, cloth 
ing, and perfumes, their cheapness and expense, and judgments of the 
stars about the matter; Rains, Wind, and Change of Atmosphere; 
Natures of the Countries aud Generation of the Winds; | Astronomi cal] 
Inclination, about revolution (trausfer) of the ycars of nativities. 


Abii Ma‘shar used to tell about “Abd Allih ibn Yahya and 
Muhammad ibn al-Jahm, who were two members of the Barmak 
family, and he remarked on their scientific excellence. 


‘Abd Allah ibn Masrir al~Nasrini 


He was an apprentice of Abii Ma‘shar. Among his books there 
were: 


Projection of the Rays; Revolution (Transfer) of the Years of the World 


and [Astrological] Judgment about Them; Revolution (Transfer) of the 
Years of Nativities. 


‘Utarid ibn Muhanad 
He was an arithmetician and astrologer, and a man of excellence 
and learning. Among his books there were: 


Indian Divination, a commentary on it;}°* Operation with the Astrolabe; 
Operation with the Armillary Sphere; Structure of the Heaveus; Burn- 
ing Mirrors.1* 


* As Abii al’ Anbas was a judge and the companion of several caliphs, “laid 
claina”’ very likely means that he gave the book his patronage, rather than claiming 
to be the author. 

7 Here al-gawafi’ probably isa plural form of gufi’, which Dozy, Suppléntent, ll, 

372, describes as a crisis due to the conjunction of the plancts. Al-haylajat probably 
denotes "labor" or *birth.” 

*s MS 1934 makes it clear that this word is al-ifitardgat, the plural of the word 
mdicating a conibust condition, a condition, of obscurity due to nearness to the sun. 

* This may refer in astrology to the twelve houses of the moon, or in astronomy 
to the twelve signs of the zodiac. 

260 'Fhis was a type of divination based on the nuruerical values of letters. It was 
called at-fafr. 

401 See Sarton, I, 770, 183, 427. 
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Ya'qib ibn. Tariq 
He was one of the most excellent of the astrologers. Among his 
books there were: 


Division of the Kardajat of the Sinc;'? What Rises in the Arc of Half a 
Day;} The Astronomical Table Solved in the Sindhind,™ Degree by 
Degree—it is in two sections, the first about the science of astrology and 
the second about the science of changes of times (dynasties). 


Abi al-‘Anbas al-Saymari 
More detailed mention has already been made about him. He was 
an astrologer, and his books about it [astrology] were: 


Nativities; An Introdnction to the Science of the Stars. 


Ibn Simawayhi 
He was a Jew whose name was -—-—-——~. Among his books there 
were: 


An Introduction to the Science of the Stars; Ruins. 


‘Alf ibn Di'Gd 
He was an excellent man and a leading astrologer. Among his 
books there was Rains. 


Ibn al-A‘rabi 

Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn al-A’rabi was one of the people of al- 
Kiifah. He was a superior type of man and a leader in his work. 
He was known as al-Shaybani because he was one of the Banii 
Shayban2** Among his books there was Questions and Choices. 


403 The Hindus and Muslims had the Archimedean tradition of dividing the 
circle into 96 parts. The kardaja (pl., kardajat), probably a corruption of the Sanskrit 
cramtajia, was either the arc or sine of each part. Sec Sarton, L $30 and Flligel edition, 
p.« 278 mn. 3. 

163 The arc (gaws} of a day is the circnit of the sun from the time when half of it 
has appeared at sunrise to the tinte when half has disappeared at sunset. Thus half 
a day is from the horizon to the zenith. See Sprenger, p. 1289. 

a4 A copy of this famous indian treatise, the Sindhind, was brought to Baghdid 
about A.p, 771. See Hitti, Arabs, pp. 307, 373. 

193 In MS 11235 the name is written Shimawaylh: and the first title 1s omitted. 

106 For this tribe, see Durayd, Geneal., pp. 155, 210. 
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Al-Harith al-Munajjim 

He was attached to al-Hasan ibn Sahl [the vizier] and was a 
superior type of man, quoted (told about) by Abii Ma‘shar. Among 
his books there was The Astronomical Table17 


Al-Massisi 
He was Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn al-Massisi (al-Missis?}. Among his 
books there was Conjunctions.'°8 


Ibn Abi Qurrah 

He was surnamed Abi ‘Ali and was the astrologer of al-‘Alawi 
al-Bagri2®* Among his books there was The Cause of the Eclipses 
of the Sun and Moon, which he wrote for al-Muwaffaq |the caliph’s 
brother]. 


Ibn. Samar 

His name was Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah and he served as an 
apprentice to Abii Ma‘shar. Among his books there was An Intro- 
duction to the Science of the Art of Astrology. 


Al-Farghani 

His name was Ahmad ibn Mubammad ibn Kathir.™° He was a 
man of a superior type and a leading astrologer. Among his books 
there were: ; 
Sections; Selections from ‘‘Almagest’’;# The Making of Sundials. 


Ibn Abi Raf’ 


He was Abii al-Hasan, an excellent man. Among his books there 
was Differences of Risings |of the Heavenly Bodies]. 


His Son, Abii Muhammad ‘Abd Allah ibn Abi al-Hasan ibn Abi 
Raf 
Among his books there was his epistle on geometry. 


0? The manuscripts omit the title. MS 1934 leaves a space to be filled in, 

486 “Fhe manuscripts omit the title. 

09 Khallikan, II, 11 2. 4, explains that al- ‘Alawi al-Basri was “Af ibn Muhammad, 
who A.D, 869 became the leader of the Zanj Rebcilion. 

8O MS 1135 inserts the “Abmad ibn,” which is correct. 

i The translation follows Qiffi, p. 286, in separating the first two tithes instead of 
combining them into one. This seems to have heen the original intention. 
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Ibn Abi ‘Abbad 
Ele was Muhammad ibn ‘Is3, surnamed Abii al-Hasan, but nothing 
else is known about him. Among his books there was Operation 
with the Bifurcated Instrument (Dhat al-Shu‘batayn) and Other Instru- 
menis, one section.4* 


Al-Nayrizi™ 

He was Abii al-‘Abbas al-Fadl ibn Hatim al-Nayrizi, one of thie 
prominent [scholars] of the science of the stars, especially of the 
science of astrononry. Among his books there were: 
The large book of astronomical tables, the small book of astronomical 
tables; The Azimnth of the Qiblah; « commentary on Ptolemy's “The 
Four’ [Quadripartitum de apotelesmatibns et judiciis astrorum]; 
Happenings in the Heavens, which he wrote for al-Mu‘tadid; Proofs and 
Preparation of Instruments for Determining the Distances of Objects. 


Al-Battant Abii “Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Jabir ibn Sinan al-Raqqi 

He was a Sabian whose origin was at Harrin. Ja‘fer ibn al- 
Muktafi recorded that, when he questioned him, he [al-Battini] told 
him that he started to make [astronomical] observatians begining 
with the year two hundred and sixty-four [a.p. 877/78] and con- 
tinuing until the year three hundred and six fap. 918/19]. He 
confirmed the fixed stars in his astronomical table until the year two 
hundred and ninety-nine [a.p. 911/12]. He went to Baghdad with 
the Bani al-Zayyat, from among the people of Raqqah, at the 
time of their oppressions™* While returning, he died on the way, 
at Qasr al-Jass,* during the year three hundred and seventeen 
{a.D. 920/30]. Among his books there were: 
Astronomical Tables, two manuscripts, the first and the second—the 
second was better than the first; Knowledge of the Risings of the 

H2 Taiji Khalifah, ¥, 306, fl, 568, gives instrunenti bifurci. This was probably the 
Ptolemaic patallactic instrument named for wrapaAAdé or mutual inclination of two 
lines forming an angle, 

3 MS 1934 gives the name as al-Yazidi, which is a mistake. Sec Qifti, p. 254, for 
the correct namic as given. 

1 The Banti al-Zayyat were probably a clan or family Irving at al-Ragqqah. 
MS 1934 has a small error in copying in this passage. 

8 A great castle built by al-Mu‘tasim near Simarré; see Yigtit, Geog., IV, 110. 

14@ This book forms the basis for a study of the history of Isldmic astronomy, 
See Bartani, AL Battani sive Albatenit Opus astronomicum, and Nallino, ‘Ue al-Falak. 
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Zodiacal Signs in the Quarters of the Heavens; his epistle, Verification of 
the Times of Conjunctions, which is extant and which he wrote for Abii 
al-Hasan ibn al-FPurdt. 


Ibn. Amajiir 

He was Abii al-Qiasim “Abd Allah ibn Amijiir, one of the sons 
of al-Fara‘inah."* He was a man of a superior type. Among his 
books there were: 
Examining; the astronomical table known as The Pure; Provision for 
a Traveler; the astronomical table known as The Girdled; the astro- 
nomical table known as The Wonderful; the astronomical table known 
as ‘The Sindhind; The Astronomical Table of Transits.2!9 


His Son, Abdi al-Hasan “A ibn Abi al- ‘Qisio 
Among his books there were: ————~ 


Al-Harawi 
His name was Yisuf iba ———-. Among his books there was 
Stellar Azure, about three hundred leaves [in length]. 


Abii Zakariya’ 
He was Janniin ibn ‘Amr ibn Yuhanni ibn al-Salt. Among his 


books there was Proof of the Veracity of the Stars and of Determinations 
Based on Them. 


Al-Saydandni 
His name was ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Husayn al-Hiasib al-Munajjim.!¢ 
Among his books there were: 


An explanation of the book of Muliammad ibn Miisa al-Khwarizmit abont 
algebra; an explanation of his book about addition and subtraction; about 
multiplication and division. 


117 MSS 1934 and 1134 give the word in this form. Qifti, p. 220, and Flligel give 
al-Farighanah, meaning the inhabitants of Farghinah; see Yiqiit, Geog., IT, 878 
bottom. 

1 Instead of al-gann (“exarining™), this may be al- ginn, which is a certain legal 
status in slavery; see Sprenger, p, 1229; Richardson, Dictionary, p. 1148. 

49 For au understanding of this title, see Biriini, AL-Biriint on Transits, 

149 COifti, p. 221, and MS 1135 call him “Abd Allah ibn al-Hasan. 
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Al-Dandani 

He belonged to an early period. His name was “Abd Allah ibn 
‘Ali al-Nasrani, and he was surnamed. Abii ‘Ali. Among his books 
there was The Art of Astrology, which. 1 saw to be an old [book]. 


Members of Another Group, Whose Places in Sequence Are Not 
Known™! 


Recent Astrologers and Gcomietricians: 


Al-Adami, Abii ‘Ali al-Husayn ibn Muhammad 
Among his books there was Techniques, Walls, and the Making of 
Sundials” 


Al-Hay pani! 
He was surnamed Abii al-Fadl, his [real] name being ~~ . 
Among his books there was Geometrical Table of Astronomy. 


Ibn Baighin 

He was al-‘Abbas ibn Baghin ibn al-Rabi’, sarnamed Abii al- 
Rabi’. He was a scholar of the astronomical sciences. Among his 
books there was Division of the Cultivated Lands and the Form of the 
World. 


Ibn Najiyah 
His name was Muhammad ibn ———— al-Katib. Among his 
books there was Measurements. 


Abi “Abd Allih Muhammad ibn al-Hasan ibn Akhi Hisham al- 
Shatawi 
He had among his books: 


3 ‘The literal translation is, “Another Group, Their Places Unknown.” 

#3 MS 1135 has a variation. This tite seems strange but is probably correct, as 
sundials were coustructed on the walls of courtyards and buildings. 

x28 Ft is impossible to identify accurately this name and the names of the two men 
who follow, but see the Biog. Index for possibilitics. 
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Making Oblique Sundials; Making of Drnm-Shaped Sundials, the 
Technique of Balls, and Determination of the Elevation of the Azimuth. 


Recent Anthmeticians and Masters af Calculation: 


“Abd al-Hamid 

He was Abii al-Radl ‘Abd al-Hamid ibn Wasi’ ibn Turk al-Jili,1** 
the arithmetician, said to be surnamed AbG Muhammad, Among his 
books there were: 


The Compilatian on Arithmetic, including six sections; Commercial 
Arithmictic. #26 


Abii Barzah 
He was al-Fadf ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid ibn Turk ibn 
Wasi al-Jili. Among his books there were: 


Commercial Arithuietic: Measurement. 


Abii Kamil 

He was Abii Kamil Shuja ibn Aslam ibn Muhanimad ibn Shuji’, 
the arithmetician, who was an Egyptian. He was an excellent man, 
an arithmetician, atid a scholar, among whose books there were: 


Prosperity ;#7_ The Key ta Prosperity; Algebra and Equation;#* The 
Essence; The Bird; Addition and Subtraction; Regula Falsa (Rule of 
Double False Positian); Measurement and Geometry; The Sufficiency. 


1% ‘This must refer to a clepsydra, in which water lifted balls to an clevation. 
Then these balls dropped, first to one side and then to the other side of a lever, so as 
to make the mstrument work like the balance wheel of a clock and this to indicate 
the time. See Carra de Vaux, Bibliotheca Mathematica, Ser. 3, 1 (1900), 31, 32. 

188 See Biog. Index for information on Unis name. 

12¢ Qifti, p. 230, says that Uus scholar made astrological tables and wrote a com- 
pilation, showing that he was iearned in ‘computation. He docs not mention this 
second title, which is probably given inaccurately in MS 1934. It is evidently 
al-mu‘dmaldt, translated “commercial arithmetic,” although it is as a rule used either 
for “commercial transactions” or for “domains.” For the following paragraph, 
Qifti, p. 254, gives an account of Abii Barzah similar to the translation. 

12? Qifti, p. 211, omits the titles in his account of Shuji.. Here the word may not 

e falak (“prosperity”), but a technical word derived from falaf (“dividing into two 
parts’). 

128 See Glossary. 
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Sindn ibn Fath 
He was one of the people of Harran and a leader in the art of 
arithmetic and numbers, among whose books there were: 
The Takht in Indian Arithmetic;"* Addition and Subtraction; Explana- 


tion of Addition and Subtraction; Wills;8° The C “alculation. of Cubes; 
The Expositian of Algebra by al-Khwarizmi.™ 


Abii Yisuf al-Massisi 

His name was Ya‘qiib ibn Muhammad al-Hasib. Among his 
books there were: 
Algebra and Equation; Wills; Increasing the Squares (Houses) af Chess; 
The Compilation; Relationship of the Years; Assembling the Total 
(Collections of the Compilation}; Regula Falsa (The Rule of Double 
False Position); Computatian of the Cycles! 


AL-Razi 

His name was Ya‘qib ibn Muhammad, and he was surnamed 
Abii Yasuf. Among his books there were: 
‘The Compilation on Arithmetic; Al-Takht; Calculation of the Regula 
Falsa; ‘Thirty Strange Questians. 


Muhamenad ibn Yahya ibn Aktham al-Qadi 
He had among his books Problems of Nusbers. 


Al-Karabisi 
He was Ahmad ibn ‘Umar, one of the best af the geometricians 
and scholars af numbers. Among his books there were: 


A commentary on Euclid; Calculation of the Cycle (Circumference) ;4 
‘Wills; Area of the Circle; The Indian (Al-Hindi} 


189 See the Glossary. 

2° Arithmetic was needed for the complicated Muslim system of dividing estates. 

Wi See Kacpinski, Bibliotheca mathematica, Sor. 9, HI (2972), 125. 

18t Flajji Khalifah, Ll, 62, gives this title as Computandi in orbem circumfata. For an 
illustration of an astronomical year computation, see Kennedy, Jourttal of the American 
Oriental Society, LAX XIU, No, 3 (1963), 315. See also Birtinl, Chronology, p. 1132 1. 2. 

8 MS 1135 has a variation, but Tiiqin, Turdth al-' Arab, p. 264, confirms the 
title as given in the translation. Instead of “strange” the word may instead mean 

“foreign.” 
Wa Soe tl, 132. 
136 Qifti, p. 79, has Indian Arithmetic. 
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Akmad ibn Muhammad 

He was [called] ai-Hasib; nothing more than this is known abont 
him. Among his books there were: 
Book to Muhammad ibn Miisa [ibn Shakir] about the Nile;®* Introduc- 
tion to the Science of the Stars; Addition and Subtraction. 


Al-Makki 

He was Ja‘far ibn ‘Ali, the geometrician from Makkah.8" Among 
his books there were: 
Book about geometry; his epistle, The Cube. 


Al-Istakhri al-Hasib 

His name was ———- . Among his books there were: 
The Coinpilation on Arithmetic: ; an explanation of the book of Abi 
Kamil about algebra.” 


A Man Known as Muhammad ibn Ludhdhah (Larah) al-Hasib 
He was one of the people of Isbahan. Among his books there was 
The Compilation on Arithmetic. 


Recent Geometricians, Calculators, and Astronomers in Death and 
Life Close to Our Time: 


Yithannd al-Qass 

His name was Yihanna ibn Yasuf ibn al-Harith ibn al-Batrigq 
al-Qass. He was one of those with whom they studied Euclid and 
other books on geometry. He also made translations from the 
Greck and was a man of excellence. He died ———- . Among his 
books there were: 
An abridgment of two geometrical tables; a discourse about the proof 
that when one straight line crosses two other straight lines drawn on a 
plane, it forms two angles on the inside [next to the transverse line], but 
leaves lacking two right angles fon the outside].14° 


136 Instead of al-Nil (“the Nile”), perhaps the word is meant to he abmayl 
(“inclination’’). 

87 MS 1934 gives only the name. The rest of the paragraph is given by Fligel 
and a marginal note in MS 1135. 

388 This was evidently the book of Shuja‘ ibn Aslam, Abii Kamil, entitled Algebra 
and B iquation. 

189 This was clearly a study of the fifth postulate of Euclid on parallels. From 
attempts to prove this, non-Euclidean geometry developed. 
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Ibn Rawh al-Sabi -—-— 


Abii Ja‘far al-Khazin 
His name was ~~. Among his books there were: 


‘Tables for the Plates:##° Numerical Problems. 


‘Ali ibn Ahmad al-Irorani 

He was one of the people of al-Mawsil, a man of excellence, who 
collected books. He was sought out by people from distant places 
so that they could be his pupils (read with him). He died during the 
year three hundred and forty-four [A.v. 955/56]. Among his books 
there was Explanation of the Book Algcbra and Equation by [Shuja'] 
Abit Kamil. 


Abii al-Wafa’ Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn Yahya ibn Ismi'il 

ibn al-“Abbas 

He was born in Biizjan™! in the region of Nisibiir during the 
year three hundred and twenty-eight [a.p. 939/40], on Wednesday 
at the time of the new moon of Ramadin [the ninth Muslim 
month]. He studied what there was [to be known] of ntunbers and 
arithmetic under his paternal uncle, wlio was known as Abi ‘Amr 
al-Mughazili, and his maternal uncle, known as Abii ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad ibn ‘Anbasah. Abi “Amr studied geometry under Abii 
Yahya al-Maward? and Abii al-'Al@’ ibn Karnib. Abii al-Wafa’ 
moved to al-‘Trag during the year forty-eight [4.p.959/60|. Among 
his books there were: 


What Administrators and Secretaries Require of the Skill of Arithmetic~~ 
it was in seven chapters, cach chapter having seven sections. The first 
chapter was about proportion, the second chapter about multiplication, 
and division, the third chapter on processes of measurement, the fourth 


149 MS 12735 omits this title. It refers to tables of laying out the plates of the 
astrolabe. Sce Kennedy, Asierican Philosophical Society, Transactions, XLVI, No. 2 
(1956), 137, entry x200, 

Mi For Bazjan, see Yaqiit, Geog., I, 756. 

M& See Biog, Index, Ab& Yalyd, al-Marwazi, for the man probably reforred to 
by this name. Qifft, p. 288, however, gives the last part of the name as al-Bawardi. 

1483 Compare this passage with Qufll, pp. 287-88. 
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chapter about processes of taxation, the fifth chapter on processes of 
apportionments [of inheritance], the sixth chapter about exchange [of 
currency], and the seventh chapter on the transactions of merchants. 
A commentary on the book of al-Kiwérizimi about Algebra and Equa-. 
tion; acommentary on the book of Diephantus about algebra; a commen- 
lary on the book of Hipparchus about algebra;™* introduction to the 
“Arithmetica,” one section;#* Proofs of the Propositions Which Dio- 
phantus Employed in His Book and [Proofs] of the Things he Used in 
the Commentary; Deriving the Square of a Cube, Sqnare by Square, and 
‘What Is the Total, one section;##7 Knowledge of the Circle from the 
Heavens, one section. 

The Perfect (Complete}, three sections—the first section is about 
the things which must be learned before studying the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, the second section is about the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, and the third section is about the things which. expose 
the movements of the heavenly bodies.4% Astronomical Tables of the 
Evident, three sections—the first is about the things which must be learned 
before studying the movements of the heavenly bodies, the second is 
abont the movement of the heavenly bodies, and the third abont the 
things which expose the movement of the heavenly bodies. 


His Uncle, Abii Sa‘id 
He had among his books Exarnination of the Sciences, for students, 
about six hundred leaves. 


44 In the Arabic text the word translated ‘ “chapter” is al-manzilah. 

143 MS 1934 has Aba Hasan, but the other versions have a name which is probably 
mieant to be Hipparchus. 

46 For the Arithmetica of Diophantus, see Heath, Manna! of Greek Mathematics, 
p. 473; Smith, CRBM, I, 2050; Sarton, I, 3346. 

44% This was probably a treatise on extraction of cube and fourth roots. Suter 
(1892), p. 39, gives the title as “Die Auffindung der Sette des Wiirfels, des Quadrates 
des Quadrates und dessen was aus beiden Zusammengesetzt ist.” See also Sarton, 1, 
91 bottom, 160; Sruith, History of Mathematics, 1, 83, 85, 1x8! Tl, 208, 313-16; 
Cajori, History of Mathematics, p. 25 £, Sprenger, pp. 886, 13513 Lucky, Rechen- 
kusst, p. 18 ff. The Arabic for “square by square” is bismal mal in both the Fligel 
edition and Qifli, p. 288. 

M8 This was written A.D. 986/87 and has becn recently published; see Wafi’, 
Rasa ila’ l-Mutafarriqa f il-Fla at. 

149 The word translated “expose” can also mean “befall” or “interfere with.” 
In the description of the following book, MS 1135 onaits the third topic. 
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Al-Kuhi, Abii Sahl Wayjan ibn Rustum 
He was from al-Kih,!®° the mountains of Tabaristin. Among his 

books there were: | 
Centers of Celestial Spheres, which he did not finish; The Elements, 
according to the model of the book? of Euclid, with what issued from 
it; The Complete Compasses, two sections; Construction of the Astro- 
labe with Proofs, two sections; Pr ojection of Points on Lines;25* against 
the logicians concerning the succession of two movements, in defense of 
Thabit ibn Qurrah; Centers of Circles on Lines according to Analysis and 
without Synthesis; Deriving Two Lines Proportionaily;44 Contignous 

Circles by Method of Analysis; additions to the second treatise of 
Archimedes; The Determination of the Side of a [Regular] Heptagon 
Inscribed in. a Circle, 


Ghulam Zuhal 
He was Abii al-Qisim ‘Abd Allah [SUbayd Allah] ibn al-Hasan 
from among the people of ——— . Among his books there were: 


Al-Tasyirit,1** one section; The Rays of Light, one section; Judgments 
of the Stars; Motions and Rays, a large book; Compilation, a large book; 
‘The Fundamental Origins; Choices; Things Detached.4*4 


Al-Siiff, Aba al-Husayn ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Umar 
He was one of the best of the astronomers. He was a servitor of 
‘Adud al-Dawlah when he was at Shidhkoh.**? His birth was 


188 Kith {qith) is a Persian word for mountain. Here it evidently refers to the 
Alburz range of Tabaristin rather than to the low mountains of KGhistin. See Le 
Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, map facing p. 185, province of Miazandariu 
(Tabaristiu). 

182 “Celestial spheres” is in Arabie al-ukr, which is a plural form for kurah 
(‘sphere’). ‘The translation follows Dozy, Suppiément, 1, 30, which also describes 

al-ukr as being used for small round objects. In MS 1934 this word is unfinished 
and in MS 1135 it is given as al-ard (“earth”). Qifti, p. 353 bottom, and Tagan, 
Turath al-‘Arab, p. 251, give al-akr; Suter (7892), p. 40, has the German. kugelt. 

8 QOifli, p. 353, and Fliigel, p. 283 n.5, suggest rhat instead of nalw kitab 
(“model of the book”) this might be talirikdt (‘motions’), 

16s MS 1135 omits this title. ‘The word translated “projection” is abdath. 

us This ritle and the one following are found in, Qifti, pp. 353-44, and the manu- 
scripts bue not in the Fltige! edition. 

358 See Chap. VI, sect. 1, n. 206. 

486 ‘This may refer to isolated stars or have a mathematical significance as explained 
in Sprenger, p. §143. 

87 ‘Adud alk-Dawlah ruled the caliphate a.p. 975-83. For Shadhkiib, sec Yaqiit, 
Geog., Il, 228. 
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sannineree -, and he died during the year —--—-.. Among his books 
there was The Stars, which was illustrated15* 


Al-Antaki 

He was nickuamed al-Mujtaba, his real name being ——~. He 
died recently, during the year three hundred and seventy-six [a.p. 
986/87]. Ainong his books there were: 
The large book about the takht, concerning Indian arithmetic: Calcula~ 
tion on the Takht without Erasing; a commentary on the ° Acith- 
metica’;}5° Deriving Interpretations;#*® a commentary on Euclid; 
about cubes. 


Al-Kalwadhini 

He is Abii Nasr Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Kalwadhini al- 
Hisib. He is one of the best of the arithmieticians, and is still living, 
in our own time. Among his books there is The Takht in Indian 
Arithmetic. 


Al-Qasrani 


His name is —-——.“4 


Staternent about the Instruments and Their Makers 

In ancient times the astrolabes were plane. The first person to 
make them was Ptolemy. It is said that they were made before his 
time, but this has not beeu verified. The first [Muslim] to make a 
plane astrolabe was Abjyiin al-Batriq. Then the instruments came 
to be made in the city of Harrin. Later they were distributed, 
becoming common and increasing in number, so that the work 


1458 This was Kitab al-Kawdkib al-Thabitah al-Musawwar. Sce Sarton, I, 666 top; 
» Abd al-Ralunin al-Sati,” Enc. islam, 1, $7, This book was published as Kirdh 
Suwar’l-Kawieih by DW irat al-Ma‘arif al-’ Uthminiyah, 1953. The same bureau also 
published his Kita al Amal bil Asturlab in 1962. As the author died in Persia a.n, 
983 of 986, this latter book, ou astrolabes, was evidently written. too lace to be 
mentioned in AL-Fibrist, 

84 For this book of Diophantus, see n. 146. 

10@ ‘This may refer to interpretations of astrological or ruathematical calculations, 
or else to making translations. 

161 In MS 1934.4 whole page has been left blank after this name, cvidently for 
information which al-Nadim had hoped to fill in later. 
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became plentiful for the makers during the “Abbasid period, fromm. 
the days of al-Ma’miin to this our own time. 

When al-Ma’miin wished to make [astronomical] observations, 
he selected Ibu Khalid al-Marwarritdhi}** who made a circular form 
for him. which was assigned to soine of the scholars of our city. 
Thus al-Marwarradhi made the astrolabe. 


Names of the Makers 

ibn Khalid al-Marwarriidhi; al~Fazari, who has already been 
mentioned; ‘Aff ibn ‘Isa, au apprentice of al-Marwarriidhi; Khafif, 
an apprentice of ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa who was clever and ofa superior type;!™ 
Akmad ibn Khalaf, an apprentice of ‘Ali ibn ‘Isi; Muhammad ibn 
Khalaf, also an apprentice of ‘Ali; Alimad ibn Ishq al-Harrani; 
al-Rabi* ibu Farras al-Harrani; Betulus3“ an apprentice of Khafif; 
‘Alf ibn Abmad the geometrician, an apprentice of Khafif; Muham- 
mad ibn Shaddad al-Baladi;** an apprentice of Betulus; “Ali ibn 
Sutad al-Harrini, an apprentice of Betulus; Shuja’ ibn ———, an 
apprentice of Betulus, who was with Sayfal-Dawlah; Ibn Salm, an 
apprentice of Betulus; al-‘Hli al-Asturlibi, an apprentice of Betulus; 
al-‘Ijliyak, his daughter, a pupil of Betulus, wlio was with Sayf 
al-Dawlah. 


Some of the Apprentices of Ahmad and Muhammad, the Sons of 
Khalaf 
Jabir ibn Sinan al-Harrani; Jabir ibn Qurrah al-Harrani; Sindn 
ibn Jabir al-Harrani; Farrds ibn al-Hasan al-Harrini Abii al-Rabr ;1*¢ 
Hamid ibn ‘Ali, an apprentice of “Alf ibn Ahmad the geometrician. 


168 MS 1934 has fbn Khalaf'and MS 113¢ has fbn Da’Gd, but both give lbn Khalid 
in the paragraph which follows, which seems to he the correct name, although 
Fliigel differs. 

188 The translation follows MS 1934; MS 1135 differs. 

64 This name is written in different ways in the various texts. ‘It is probably the 
same name as the Betulus repeatedly given below. It is obviously a forcign name 
and, since ic carmot be identified, is omitted in the Biog. Index. Another form for 
Betulus is Bituitus. For the spelling of these forms, see Pauly, Real-~Encyclopadie, 
I, Part 2, 2368, 2391. Suter (7892), p. 75, suggests Bathulos. 

266 ‘The order of the names from this pomt to the end of the list follows MS 1934, 
as the sequence in MS 1135 aud the Fitigel edition is badly confused. 

146 The translation follows MS 1934 in placing the surname Abii al-Rab? with 
Farris ibn al-Hasan al-Harrini, Fliligel and MS 1135 are evidently wrong in 
placing the surname with Hamid ibn ’AH, 
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Some of the Apprentices of Hamid ibn ‘Ali 
Ibn Najtyah, whose name was --——— -; al-Bigi, whose name was 
al-Hlusayn, but he substituted for it ‘Abd al-Samad. 


Some of the Instrument-Makers who were Preeminent 
‘Ali ibn Ya‘qiib al-Ragsas; “Ali ibn Said al-Uglidsi; Ahmad ibn 
‘ALi ibn ‘Isd, near to our own time. 


Qurrah ibn Qamita al-Harrini 

This man made a description of the world which Thabit ibn 
Qurrah al-Harrani plagiarized. I saw this representation on Dubayqi 
cloth, unbleached but with dyes, the dyes being waxed.16? 


The Titles of Books Composed about Motions 


The Making of the Instrument Which Drops Balls,1*§ by Archimedes; 
Circles and Wheels, by Heracles al-Najjar; ‘Things Moving by Their Own 
Nature, by Heron; The Trumpet Instrument;!6° The Wind Flute; 
Wheels, by Miirtas (Muristus); The Organ; Mechanics, by the Bani 
Misa al-Munajjim, which included a number of motions. 


Abii Ya‘gib Ishaq ibn Hunayn??° 

He was of his father’s stock. in excellence and accuracy of trans- 
lating the Greek and Syriac languages. He was a master of Arabic 
style, more able than his father’™ in that [art]. He served the same 
caliphs and. chiefs whom his father served and, during his last days, 
was in a preeminent position in the special service of al-Qasim ibn 
‘Ubayd Allah [the vizier], who entrusted to him his confidential 
matters. 


167 Dubaygi (Dabigi) is a kind of clofl. known in both Damascus and North 
Africa; see Richardson, Dictionary, p. 654; Y&qiit, Geog., TI, 548; Mas‘tidi, If, 46. 

168 Seen. 124. 

168 For the musical instruments here, see Farmer, History of Arabic Music and The 
Organ of the Ancients, For an exhaustive account of music, see the six-volume work, 
Erlanger, Musique arabe. 

i7@ MS 1135 omits this account. 

471 MS 1934 has “his son,” but Fitigel must be correct in giving “his father,” who 
was the famous Hunayr ibn Ishig al~Tbadi. 


In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 
The Third Section of the Seventh Chapter 


of the book Al-Filyist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of the 
hooks which they composed, including accounts of the ancient and recent 
physicians and the names of the books which the 'y composed. 


The Beginning of Medicine* 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim|: Theee is a difference 
of opinion as to who first discovered medicine and as to who was the 
first of the physicians. Ishdg ibn Hunayn said in his history: 


Some people state that it was the people of Egypt who developed medi- 
cine. The reason [they did so] was because ofa woman in Egypt who was 
in great distress and anxicty. She was afflicted with grief and pain,® as 
well as weakness of the stomach, a chest filled with vicious humors, and 
blocked menstruation. She happened to cat rasan,* for which she had a 
fondness. Then all of her ailments left her, so that she returned to her 
normal health. Thereupon everyone who shared any of her complaints 
used it [rasan] and by means of it was cured. The people also experimented 
with other diseases. 


1 This title is taken from MS 1934. Some of the authoritics who are helpful in 
studying Arab medicine are Gordon, Leclerc, Qift, and Usaybi‘ah. See also Browne, 
Arabian Medicine, Campbell, Arabian Medicine and Its Influence in the Middle Ages, 
Elgood, Medical History of Persia, Garrison, Introduction ta the History of Medicine, and 
Whipple, Role of the Nestorians and Muslims in the History of Medicine, These sources 
are listed in the Bibliography. 

4 In the passage which follows it is impossible to learn from the Arabic text which 
statements are quoted and which are paraphrased. 

* “Pain” is al-dard, Another possibility here is af-darad (“loss of eeeth’’). 

4 Al-rdsau is identified, by different authorities, as “elecampane,” “juniper,” or 
Paederia foetida, 
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Others have said, “When Hermes brought to light the other arts 
and philosophy, medicine was one of the things which he also 
developed.” Others say that the people of Qi, also called Qiiliis,§ 
discovered it, and they verify this from the medicine, which a mid- 
wife made for the king’s wife, whom she was with. Still others say 
that sorcerers were the discoverers, and others that it was the Baby- 
lonians, the Persians, the Indians, the people of al-Yaman, or al- 


Saqalibah.® 


Mention of the First to Speak aboi Medicine 

According to the opinion of Yahya al-Nahwi, which is found in 
his history, there were eight leaders in succession to the time of 
Galen: Aesculapius the First; Ghiiriis;? Minus;® Parmenides; 
Plato (Flatun) the Physician;® Aesculapius the Second;!® Hippacrates 
the Second, Retaitier of the Souls;41_ and Galen, which means “the 
one at rest.’’? 


Yahya [al-Nahwil] said: 


The number of years from the time of the appearance of Aesculapius the 
First to the death of Galen was five thousand five hundred and sixty yeats. 
During these years there were intervals between each one of the eight 


§ Qifti, p. 92 1. 27, makes it clear that this is meant to be Cos, 

® This was a general term, somewhat like Scythians, for the peoples of eastern 
Europe and central Asia. See Vigiit, Geog., Il, 40s. 

7 For the legendary Aesculapius, sce Ugaybi‘ah, Patt 1, p. 16. Maybe Ghiiriis is 
meant to be Horus, but this is very uncertain. 

§ Minus miglit refer to Menes, the Egyptian king of the first dynasty, who was a 
patron of medicine and whose son Athoris wrote on anatomy; see Gordon, p. 199. 

* Sce Wenrich, p. 125. This man cannot be properly identified m ancient litera~ 
ture. 

9 ‘This nian may have been Herodicus, who was the teacher of Hippocrates and 
almost certainly one of the order of the Asclepiadae. 

1 This was the famous Hippocrates, the “Father of Medicine,” whom the ancients 
designated as Mippoctates the Second. 

12 Yahya al-Nahwi, who lived during the seventh century a.p. found these names 
and those which follow in some old manuscript. The author of AL-Fihrist (late tenth 
century), al-Qufti (1172-1248) and Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah (1203~70) quote these names 
with numerous variations in spelling; see Qiffi, pp. 12, 13, 94, 93; Usaybi‘ah, Part 
1, p. 22. Fora list of ancient authorities, see Leclerc, 1, 87-89, 231-58. 

Fromi the statement in AlFihrist it seems evident that these medical authoriti¢s 
were of a somewhat legendary character, with only a few exceptions. 
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Jeaders. In connection with the medicine! during these intervals, the 
persons between Acsculapius and Ghiiriis!# were Siiranidiis, Maniyiis, 
Siwiyds, Mssaniyawiis, Suqridiis the First,* Asfaliis, Samtadibalus, 
Aftimiyakhus, Aflatimniin,’* Aghatuys,!? and Abiciirus the Physician.1® 
Then he said: 
Between Ghiiriis and Minus there was an interval during which there 
appeared in connection with medicine Afayniirus, Sugridiis the Second, 
Ahtifiin, Asqiixis, Warrawiis, Asfatus, Miitimus, Plato (Flaum) the First, 
the physician,” Hippocrates the First. 
He said: 
Between Minus and Parmenides there was an interval during which there 
appeared in connection with medicine Simaniis, Sawacus,?° Harzatimus, 
Miiltiqus,** Stirinidiqiis, Simtis, Miqnawiis the Second, Fitififin, Siina- 
khus, Siiudniis,2? Mamanikhus, and Parmenides. 
Then there was an interval during which there were ia connection 
with medicine, between Parmenides and Plato the Physician, Aqran 
al-Afraghiti, Sijyus, Angalus, Filus, Aghaftitimus, Aksidiis, and Milastus.?* 
Between Flam (Plato) the First and Aesculapius the Second there was 
an interval during which in connection with medicine there were Nilus 
al-Afraghiti, Themistius the Physician, Andromachns the Elder, 


48 Both manuscripts have al-fibb (“medicine”), whereas Piigel and Qiff, p. 12, 
have al~ajibba’ (“physicians”). The same vanation occurs in the paragraphs which 
follow. 

14 The names in the following lists are taken. front MS 1934, which differs from 
the other versious. In many cases it is impossible to know what the original name was, 
as few vowel signs are given. The names are badly garbled but are included in the 
translation to give an impression of what this curious passage is like. 

46 Perhaps Socrates the First, who cannot he identified. 

16 Possibly Philotinus. 

17 Usaybi‘ah, Part 1, p. 22, spells the name Qalghimiis. 

18 The Greek name may be Epic utus, although this is obviously not the famous 
philosopher. 

1S See n. 9. 

© Usaybi‘ah, Part 1, p. 22, 1. 29, calls him Ghawanus. The texts differ greatly in 
cormection with this passage. 

2 See ibid., P: 22, which calls him Fiiltis. 

#2 Other versions have Syrianis, evidently an error. 

aT he first name may be for Acron of Agri igentum, who was an ancient authority, 
but the other nawes cannot be ideutified. 

4 These names look like Nilus, Themistius, and Andromachus, but apparently 
these men were very early physicians, not well-known ones of the same names who 
lived later. 
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Aflaghiirus,** Makhalns, Nastns, Menodorus,** Ghaliis,?? Maratiyas, 
Afiraglis the Physician,2* Pythagoras the Physician, Malkhis, Fastus, 
Ghaliis, Madhamammus. 


Ishag ibn Hlunayn said: 


The philosophers of this period who are remembered are Pythagoras, 
Diocles, Bariin,** Empedocles, Aglidns,®° Timi,*! Yataiis, Anaxtmenes, 
Sawari,™ Thales, ard Democritus, who was contemporary with Hippoc- 
rates and his teacher Aesculapius [II]. 


He said that among the Greek pocts there were Amyriis, Filaclis, 
and Maris. 

Thus saith Mubamanad ibn Ishag [al-Nadim]: We have mentioned 
a group of physicians whose hooks have not come down to us and, 
as far as we know, no book of whom has been issued in Arabic, 
until this our time. We shall now begin to mention the physicians 
who were authors and whose books have come down to us trans- 
lated into Arabic. We begin with Hippocrates, head of the physicians. 


Hippocrates** 

He was Hippocrates, son of Heraclides, and one of the pupils of 
Aesculapius the Second. When Aesculapius died, there came after 
him three pupils—Maghatius, Warakhus, and Hippocrates?® When 


% ‘This could be Philagrius. 

6 Menodorus is a guess. This is certainly not the first-century man of that name. 

2? This name might be Gallus or Gellius in Greek. It is repeated below, perhaps an 
accidental duplication. 

38 Usaybi'ah, Part 1, p. 23, makes it clear that this namic is possibly Hicrocles, 
though not the Flierocles described in the Biog. Index. 

49 A guess for this name is Pyrrkort. 

8° Although this looks like Euclid, it is very likely meant to be some other name, 
such as Heraclitus. 

31 Fliigel joins this name to the next one, but MS 1934 separates the two names. 

4 'This may be an unidentihed Severus. 

%3 ‘The first two names are probably meant to be Homer and Philoctes. The third 
name may be Horace, as & and m can be confused and rhe Arabs did not always 
distinguish between Greek and Roman names. Cf. Usaybi‘ah, Part 1, p. 23. 

#4 In Arabic this name is written as Bugrit, with a fa'(f). But the words “it 3s said 
ta’ are inserted in the manuscript, indicating that the name is sometimes spelled 
with a 1a’{f). 

% “Fhppocrates, Bc. Brit., XIT, $17, gives the names of the immediate pre- 
decessors of Hippocrates. These names and others given by Smith, CRBM, II, 482, 
do nol seem to correspond to the first two pupils mentioned here. 
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Maghitius and Wairakhus died, the leadership culminated with 
Hippocrates. 


fahya al~Nahwi said: 


Hippocrates was nnique in his time. He was so perfect, snperior, arid lucid 
in knowledge of the action. of phenoinena that be was proverbial as the 

“Physician-Philosopher.” His authority reached the point where people 
worshipped him. His life was a long one. He surpassed in the practice 
of analogy and experimentation, having such remarkable ability that no 
criticism resulted. He was the first person to teach medicine to strangers, 
whorn he treated as his own children, fearing lest medicine might disap- 
pear from the world, as is recorded i the statement of his charge to the 
physicians who were stratigers and to whom he indicated what prompted 
him so to act.5¢ 


From Sources Other Than the Statement of Yahya, According to 

Some of the Ancicnt Histories 

Hippocrates lived at the time of Balhiman, son of Ardshir.?’ 
When Bahan fell sick, he sent to the people of the land of Hippoc- 
rates, to-ask for his help. Bur they intervened, saying, “If Hippoc- 
rates is taken away from our city, all of us will emigrate or else suffer 
death without him.” So Bahman had pity on them, leaving hirn 
[Hippocrates] with them. Hippocrates appeared during the ninety- 
sixth year of Nebuchadnezzar, which was the fourteenth year of 
King Bahman.* 


We return to the account of Yahya: 


Hippocrates was the seventh of the eight who were in succession after 
Aesculapius, the first discoverer of nedicine. Galen was the eighth and 


3¢ Before Hippocrates’ time, medicine was the monopoly of a priestly order, but 
he made it a science for all to learn. For his charge or oath, see Gordon, pp. 502, $173 
Usaybi‘ah, Part 1, p. 26, 

8? In the legendary history of Persia, the name Bahman, son of Ardshir, was con~ 
fused with that of Artaxerxes 1, Longimanus, who ruled Persia 465-425 B.c., at the 
time of Hippocrates. See Pirdawsi, Shalinama, V, 281-823 Sykes, History of Persia, 1, 
146; Qifti, p. 93 L. 15. 

a8 This staternent is either inaccurate of else estimated in years of a special type, as 
Nebuchadnezzar tuled 6o4~-561 3.0, and Artaxerxes I, 465-425 B.C. 
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with him there culminated the leadership. Galen did not come into con- 
tact with him because there were six hundred and sixty-five ycars between 
them. 


Yahya said: 


Hippocrates lived for ninety-five years. During sixteen of these years he 
was a boy who was learnjug, and for seventy-nine years he was a scholar 
and a teacher. When Hippocrates diced, three children from the fruit of 
his loins followed him. They were Thessalus, Dracon, and Panaceia, his 
daughter, who was more distinguished than his sons.2* Among his 
grandchildren there were Hippocrates the son of Thessalns and Hippocrates 


the son of Dracon. 


According to [what is written in] the handwriting of Ishq [ibn 
Hunayn], Hippocrates lived for ninety years. 


The Pupils of Hippocrates Who. Bclonged to His Pamily, and 
Others besides Them 
Ladhan;?° Masarjus;*! Sawari“* Maksaniis;@ Fiiliis,4 the most 
eminent pupil of Masibis; Istith;*® Ghiirus;** Sinbligqiyis;*? and 
Thachalus.** 


Commentators on the Books of Hippocrates: Those Who Came 
after Him until the Time of Galen*® 


8° MS 1934 gives the daughter's name as Mand-Arsiyd, but m can be confused with 
horp. See Biog. Index for references. 

4° The transliteration and identification of these names is guess work. Lidhan does 
not suggest ary Greek name. 

4 Possibly a later authority such as Masarjawayl: or Sergius of the city of Ra's 
al-“Ayn, 

® Perhaps Severus. 

& Oiti, p. 94, 1 4, omits the name, so it may be an error. 

44 ‘This niay be a corruption for Herophilus or for Paulus Aegineta. 

45 If the preceding name is meant to be Herophilus, this may refer to his younger 
associate Erasistratos, 

4¢ Probably Praxageras. 

4? Almost certainly Simplicixs. 

48 Perhaps Thessalus, son of Hippocrates, 

40 See Qifti, p. 94, for a similar list. As most of these names can be identified, the 
Arabic forms are not given here. Evidently the title is misleading, as some of the 
persotis nientioned lived after the time of Galen. 
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Simplicius; Antyllus;*° Dioscorides the First; Timaeus the Pales- 
tinian;5! Mantias: Erasistratus the Second, the analogist; Palladius, 
whose commentary applies to the “Aphorisms” ;®* and Galen. 


The Names of I lippocrates' Books, with Their Translations, Exposi- 
tions, and Commentaries, Which Ones of Them Are Extant in the 
Language of the Arabs, and about Which Ones of Them Galen 
Wrote Commentarics® 


The Oath of Hippocrates [Hippocratis Jusjurandnm], with the com- 
mentary of Galen, which Hunayn [ibn Ishaq} translated into Syriac, 
adding something of his own, and then Hubaysh and ‘fs@ ibn Yahya 
translated it into Arabic, one section; Aphorisms [Aphorismi], with the 
cominentary of Galen, which Hunayn translated into Arabic for 
Muhammad ibn Miisi, seven sections;*4 Prognosis [Prognosticon], with 
the commentary of Galen—-Hunayn translated the text into Arabic and 
then ‘Isi translated the commentary, also into Arabic; Acute Diseases [De 
ratione victus in mocbis acutis],‘with the commentary of Galen in five 
sections, three of which “Isa ibn Yahya translated into Arabic; Fracture 
[De fracturis et vinctura], with the commentary of Galen, which Hunayn 
translated into Arabic for Muhharamad ibn Miisd, fonr sections. 

Epidemics [De morbis popularibus]|—Galen wrote a commentary on 
the first part in three sections and on the third in six sections; Galen did 
hot write any commentary on. the fourth, fifth, and seventh parts, but he 
did comment on the sixth in eight sections, all of which ‘isa ibn Yahya 
explained in Arabic; Bodily Humors [De luimoribus], with the commen-~ 
tary of Galen in three sections, which ‘Isi ibn Yahyi translated into Arabic 


8 Qifti, p. 94 1. 7, gives Nastas, and p. 337 describes this man as a tenthecertury 
Christian in Egypt. Usaybi‘ah, Pact 1, p. 23 1. 27, mentions the name with the ancient 
physicians. Antylius is a guess. 

ot Al-Fihrist; Usaybi‘ah, Part 1, p. 34 1. 20: aud Qifti, p. 94: give the name as 
Timaeus, but it is probably an error, meant to be Timotheus Gazaeus. 

82 The Arabic is AL-Fasil, which is used by the Arabs to indicate the Aphorisms; sce 
Wennich, p. 98. 

% Compare these titles with Diels in Abhandiungen der Kéniglich preusstschen, 
Article 4 (1905), pp. 3 ff; Qifti, p. 94; Usaybi‘ah, Part 1, pp. 31-32; Wentich, p. 
g7 ff: Leclerc, L, 146, 231: Smith, GRBM, I, 486. The translation of each tice is 
followed, in brackets, by the familiar Latin form of the original Greek title. 

54 Muhammad ibn Misi and Ahmad iba Miisi, mentioned in the next paragraph, 
were two members of the famons family of the Bani Misa, great patrons of scientific 
translation and Greek culture in ninth-century Baghdad. 
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for Ahmad ibn Miisi; Medical Treatment®® [De officina medici}—Galen 
commented on three sections, which F Tunayn translated into Arabic for 
Muhammad ibn Miisi; Water and Air [De aére, aquis, et locis], with the 
commentary of Galen in three sections—Himayn translated the text 
iuto Arabic and Hubaysh ibn al-Idasan the conimentary;” The Nature of 
Man [De natura hominis], with the commentary of Galen in three 
sections--Hunayn translated the text into Arabic and “Isd ibn Yahya the 
commentary. 


Archigenes 
He was before Galen, who mentioned him in his book, being 
receptive to him. [Later, however,] he repudiated. him.** 


Galen®? 

Galen appeared six hundred. and sixty-five years after the death of 
Hippocrates,®® and the leadership during his period culminated with 
him, He was the eighth of those leaders of whom Aescifapius, the 
discoverer of medicine, was the first. Galen’s teacher was Arminus®® 
the Roman. He also drew upon Glaucus, to whom he addressed 
treatises and with whom he had debates. 

In the first section of his book Dispositions [De anatomiae]®° he 
spoke about the fulfilment of responsibility, praising it. He came 
to a place in it in which he mentioned the people who were made 
wretched by the removal of their niaster. When it was demanded 


$8 The Arab title is a translieeration of the Greek title Kar’ 'Inrpetov. 

6 Galen wrote a commentary on Archigencs’ book about the pulse. Later, how- 
ever, he repudiated Archigenes’ works, as he felt that instead of explaining medicine 
they confused it. Galen then tried to accomplish what Archigenes had failed to do. 
In Arabic the word for “repudiated” literally means “cut.” See Gordon, pp. 631~ 
$2. 

8? See Qiftl, p. 122 ff; Usaybi‘ah, Part 1, p. 7x ff; Sarton, I, 301; Gordon, 
n. 697 £; Smith, GRBM, I, 207; Weurich, p. 241; Diels in Abhandiungen der 
Kéniglich preussischen, Article 4 (z905}, p. $8; Leclerc, I, 242; Galen, Medicoruns 
Graecoram opera; Honayn ‘ibn Ishaq, Abhaudluagen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 
XVH, No. 2 {1925}, I-53. 

88 As Hippocrates died during the first half of the fourth century 3.c. and Galen 
became known about the middie ofthe second century A.p., this statement is incorrect. 

5? This may have been Albinus, who taught Galen philosophy. In that case some 
careless scribe has cut down and discontinued the leteer 7, making it look like r. The 
name might also be Aretacos, a medical authority contemporary with Galen. 

© For this book about humors, see ébid., p. 49 (Arabic text), and Wenrich, p. 252. 
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of them that they should expose without prejudice their friends,*! 
mentioning their violations, they became resigued to misfortune, 
refusing to comply with this and enduring the mist severe distress. 
This was during the year five hundred aud fourtecn of Alexander. 
It is the most authentic mention made about Galen, his time and 
date in history. 


Another Account 

Galen lived during the time of the Kings of the Tribes, in the 
days of Qubadh ibu Sabir ibn Ashghin.** It was nine hundred 
years from the death of Galen to our own time, according to the 
sum. of the reckoning recorded by Yahya al-Nahwi and Ishaq ibn 
Hunayn subsequent to him.™ Galen was honored by the kings, often 
being [sent as] an emissary to them. He was a preat traveler in 
different lands, seeking to improve mankind. Most of his journeys 
were to a Romau city,"* for during his lifetime the king was ill, 
so that he often summoned him. 

Galen frequently met with Alexander of Aphradosius; Alexander 
nicknamed him “Mulehead” because lis head was so large. Galen 
died in the days of the Kings of the Tribes. Between the time of the 


4! The translation follows MS 1934, which differs slightly from. the other versiors, 

«2 The year $14 of Alexander indicates 2 year between A.D. 177, when Commodis 
was made Augustus, and Av. 180, when Marcus Aurelius died. It is possible chat 

“the removal of their master” refers to Marcus Aurelius" death arid that the informing 
on friends and misery refer to the reign of Commodas, who encouraged accusation 
and proscribed to death even some of the best citizens. 

% Qubadl ibn Sabir ibn Ashghan evidently means Kubad son of Shapiir son of 
Ashkan. It seems that the Arab historians did not know Persian history well. The 
Kings of the Tribes were the Parthian or Ashkinian rulers in Persia. ‘The Parthian 
king at the time of Galen was Balash, called Vologases; he ruled a-p. 147-91. See 
Rawlinson, Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy, p. 323; Magic, Roman Rule in Asia Minor, 
pp. 660-62, 

This king seems to be confused with Kubad (Shirwi), of the Sisanian dynasty, who 
became king 4.0. 628. Perhaps Kubid is called “son of Shapar” because lie was a 
descendant of Shapiir, who was well known to the Arabs. “Sor. of Ashkin” may 
refer to the fact that the founder of the Sasinian dynasty matried the daughter of the 
last king of the AshkAnian dynasty. Sce Firdawst, Shakuama, V1, 193, 254, 327, 3573 
VIIT, 187; UX, 3, 175, 

64 As Galen died A.D, 199 and AL-Fiftrist was written at the end of the tenth century, 
this reckoning is inaccurate. 

% This almost certainly refers to Rome, Galen was called there on numerous 
occasions to care for Marcus Aurelius, his son Verus, and other persons. 
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Christ and his time there were fifty-seven years. The Christ (@i- 
Masih), for whom may there be peace, preceded him.* 


Naming of Galcn’s Books with Their Translations and Commen- 

taries 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim|: It was the good 
fortune of Hunayn [ibn Ishaq] that the things which Hubaysh ibn 
al-Flasan al-A‘sam, “sd ibn Yahya, and others translated into Arabic 
were attributed to him, Hunayn. If we have recourse to the cata- 
logue of Galen’s books which Hunayn made for “Alt ibn Yahya, we 
leacn that most of the things which Hunayn translated were [trans- 
lated] into Syriac, although he may also have corrected and examined 
the Arabic of other people's translations. 


Confirmation of the Sixteen Books Which the Physicians Read in 
Successive Order®? 


Distinction [De variis medicoruin sectis], translation of Hunayn [ibn 
Ishaq}, oue section; The Art |De arte medica], translation of Huuayn, 
one section; To Tiithran on the Pulse [De pulsibus ad Tirones], transla~ 
tion of Hunayn, one section ;** To Glaucus, on setting things in order for 
the healing of diseases [De curatione ad Glanconem], translation of 
Hunayn, two scctions;® five sections, Anatonry [De anatomiae libri V], 
translation of Ilunayn; The Elements [De elementis|, translation of 
Hunayn, one section; Temperament [De temperamentis], translation of 
Humayu, three sections; Natural Abilities [De facultatibus naturalibus|, 

translation of Hunayn, three sections; Causes and Symptoms [De 
morborum cansis et symtomatibus], translation of Hubaysh [ibn al- 
Hasan], six sections.7° 


$6 Galen was born A.D. 129, so that $7 years is an error. The names cited in the 
footnotes for this paragraph have not been included in the Biog. Index, as they are 
not properly given in Al-Fihrist, 

8% See Quff, p. 129; Wenrich, p. 241 ff; Leclerc, 1, 244 8; Smith, GRBM, II, 
21217; and the Arabic titles with German translations in Hunayn ibn Ishaq, 
Abhandlungen far die Kunde des Morgenlandes, XVI, No. 2 (1925), 1-~$3- 

#8 '"Tiithran is very likely meant to be Tirones, but the name is uot in the Biog. 
Index as it cannot be identified with certainty, MS 1934 adds Wubaysh at the end of 
the clause, but the other versions omit the name. 

&$ This may be more correctly given aa Ad Glavconem de-‘medendi methodo. ‘This 
work should not be confused with the other book, also entitled Mendendi methodus. 
See Snuth, GRBM, il, a6. 

70 MS 1934 has Hubaysh, though the other versions give Hunayn, 
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Knowing Diseases of the Internal € Irgans [De morborum internorum 
cognitioue], translation of Iubaysh, six sections; large book of the pulse 
(Compendium pulsnum], translation of Flubaysh, sixteen sections in four 
divisions—Huiayn translated one section into Arabic; The Fevers [De 
differentiis febriura], translation of Hunayn, two sections; The Crisis [De 
crisibns], translation of Hunayn, three sections: Days of Crisis [De criticis 
diebus], translation of Hunayn, three sections; Trick of the Cure [Medendi 
methodus|, translation of Hubaysh into Arabic—Hunayn corrected the 
first’ six [sections]; the book has fonrteen, He also corrected. the last 
eight sectious at the request of Muhammad ibn Miisa.* Treatmens of the 
Healthy [De sanitate tuenda], translation of Hubaysh, six sections. 


Books Other Than the Sixteen” 

The Great Book of Dissection [De anatomicis administrationibus], fifteen. 
sections——-Hunayn ibn Ishaq], did not mention in his catalogue who 
translated it into Arabic, but I saw it as translated by Hubaysh [ibn al- 
Hasan]; Differences in Dissection [De anatomiae differentiis], translation 
of Hubaysh into Arabic, two sections; Dissection of the Dead Animal 
[De animalis mortui dissectione], translation of Hnbaysh into Arabic, rwo 
sections; Dissection of the Living Animal [De animualis vivi dissectione], 
translation of Hubaysh into Arabic, rwo sections; On Hippocrates’ 
Knowledge of Dissection [De Hippocratis scientia anatomical], transla- 
tion of Hnbaysh, five sections; Aristotle’s Knowledge of Dissection [De 
Aristotelis scientia anatomical], translation of Hubaysh, three sections; 
Dissection of the Uterns [De uteci dissectioni], trauslation of Hubaysh 
into Arabic, one section, 

Motions of the Chest and Lung [De 1notu thoracis et pulmonis], trans- 
lation of Istifarn ibn Basil into Arabic, with unayn’s correction of his 
errors, three sections; Causes of Respiration [De respirationis cansis], 
translation of Istifan ibn Basil, with Hunayn’s corrections for his son, two 
sections; The Voice [De voce], translation of Hiunayn into Arabic for 
Muhammad ibu “Abd al-Malik al-Zayyat, four sections; Movement of 


"l "This work was probably spurious. It was very likely 2 collection of short 
accounts about the pulse; see Wenrich, p. 251. bottom, and Diels in Abhandinngen der 
Koniglich prenssischen, Article 4. (1905), pp. 86-88, for treatises which may have been 
included in this book. 

2 Qifti, p. 120, has “the last eight sections which Mukammnad tbo Miisi received.” 
MS 1934 gives the titles in the order as translated, but other versions place this book 
at the end of the list. 

% C£ Qifti, pp. 129-32. 
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the Muscles [De mata m usculorum], translatian af Istifan, with the car- 
rections of Hunayn, two sections; Need far the Pulse [De usu pulsuum|, 
teanslation af Hubaysh one section; Need for Respiration [De respira- 


section; "Habits De bone habitu], translation of Hubaysh, one sectian; 
Opinions af Hippocrates and Plato [De Hippocratis et Platonis placitis], 
translatian af Hubaysh into Arabic, ten sections; Obscure Motions [De 
motibus abscnris}, translation of Hunayn into Arabic, one sectian. 

The Plethara [De plenitudine], translation of Istifan, ane section; 
Benefits af the Parts af the Body |De usn partium corparis humanil, 
transiatian af Hubaysh, with Hunayn’s corrections af his errars, seventeen 
sectians; The Best of Forms [De optima constitutione], translation af 
Himayn into Syriac and Arahic, one section; Abnndant Good Thin Bs of 
the Bady [De bono corporis habitual], translation of Hubaysh, ane sectian} 
Evil of an Uneven Temperament [De temperamenti inaequalis vitio], 
translation of Hisnayn, anc section; Medical Simples [De medicamentis 
simplicibus], translation af Hunayn, eleven sections; Tumars [De 
tumoribus], translation of Ibrahim ibn al-Salt, one sectian; Semen [De 
semine], translation af Hubaysh, two sections; Born at Seven Months 
[De septimestri partu], translation of H tinayn, ane section; Black Bile 
[De atra bile], translation of Istifan, one section; Weakness of Respira~ 
tion [De difficili respiratione], translation of Hunayn for his son, three 
sections. 

Prognosis [De pracnotione], translation of ‘isd ibn Yahy3, ane section! 
Venesectian [De venarum arteriarnmaue sectione], translation of “Tsi 
ibn Yahya, interpreted by Istifan and ‘Isa; Emiaciation [De marasmal, 
trauslation of Hunayn, ane section; Qualifications for an Epileptic Boy 
[Pnero epileptico cansilium], translation of [Ibrahim] ibn al-Salt into 
Syriac and Arabic, ane section; The Strength of Nutriments [De: + alimen- 
torum facultatibus], translatian of Hunayn, three sectians; The Applica- 
tion of Alleviating Medicines [De adtcnuante victus ratione|, translatian 
of Hunayn, ane section; Chyme [De chymal], translation af Thabit 
[ibn Qurrah]|, Shamli, and Hubaysh inta Arabic, one section; Ideas of 
Erasistratus about the Treatment of Diseases [Erasistrati de morbis curandis 
delihcratia],”* translatian af lunayn ibn Ishaq; Hippocrates’ Treatment 
for Acute Diseases [De victus ratione in morbis acutis ex Hippocratis 
sententia}, translation of Hunayn, one section, 


4 Chyme is partly digested food expelled from the stomach into the intestine. 
% ‘The manuscripts place afkar (“ideas”) before the name of Erasistratus, although 
Filigel omits it. 
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Compasition af Medicines [De medicamentorum compositione 
secundum locos et general, translation of Hubaysh al-A‘sam, seventeen 
sectians; Medical Siiples Cannteracting Diseases [De antidotis], trans- 
latian of ‘Isa ibn Yalryi, rwa sections; ‘Treacle ta Baysan. [De theriaca ad 
Risonem],?* translation of Yaltya iba al-Bagrig, one section; To Thras sy 
bnius [Ad Thrasybuluin], translation af Hunayn, one section; Exercise 
with a Small Ball [De parvae pilae exercitia], translatian of Hubaysh, 
ane section;”? That the Excellent Physician Is a Philosopher [Quod 
optimus medicus necessaria sit quaque philosophus|, translation of 
Hunayn, onc section; The Authentic Boaks of | lippacrates {De genuinis 
Hippocratis libris], translation of Hunayn, one sections Barley Broth 
(Al. ‘Eluthth) in Connection with the Study of Medicine [De ptisanal, 
translatian of Hubaysh, one section; The Trial of the Physician [De 
medici teittationc},”* translatian of Hunayn, one sectian; What One 
Believes as an Opinion [De secta sua], trauslatian of Thibit [ibn Qurrah], 
ane section; The Praof [De demonstratione|, which he camposed as 
fifteen sections, thase of them which are extant being- es . 

A Man’s Knawledge af His Own Defects [De animi vitiorum cogni- 
tiore atqne medela], mterpretatian af Tima, with the corrections af 
Hnnayn, one sectian; Moral Custams [De morihus|, trauslation of 
Hubaysh; Benefit of the Superior from Their Enemies [Dec utilitate quam 
bon cx inimicis suis per cipiunt], translation of Hubaysh, one sectian,; 70 
What Plato Mentioned in the “Timaens” [In Platonis “Timaeum’’ com~ 
menitarii|—what is extant in Arabic®* is one section with the translatian 
of Hunayn, and the interpretation of Ishdg [ibn Hunayn] of the three 
remaining ones; Strength of Spiric Depen ds upan Dispasitions af the 
Body [Quod animi mares corparis temperamentum sequantur], transla~ 
tian of Hubaysh, ane sectian; The First Mover Dacs Not Move [Quod 
primus motar nou moveatur], translation of Himayu, one sectian, and 
the translation also af ‘isd ibn Yahya and Ishaq; Introduction to Logic 
[Isagage in logicam], translation of Hubaysh, one section; The Naimber 


76 See Smith, GRBM, II, 209 right-hand colurmn, 214, sect. vii, no. 75. 

7? MS 1934 has this title written twice here. Qifti, p..131 1 11, gives it once, and 
MS 1135 omits it. Pligel gives it once but follows it with the title Exercise with a 
Large Bail. 

8 Qifff, p. 131 1 13, Fliigel, and MS 1135 have Mihnat al-Tabib ("The Trial of 
the Physician’). MS 1934 has what must be an error, Adufabbat al-7 “abi (“Love of the 
Physician"). 

7 Literally, Benefit of the Best with Their Enemies. 

8 FHiigel, Quit, p. 131, and MS 1135 have “twenty,” but MS 1934 is probably 
correct in giving “Arabic,” 
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of Syllogisins [De syllogismorum numero], translation of Istifan and also 
of Ishaq for ‘Alf ibn Yahya; Second Commentary on the Books of 
Aristotle [Commentarius in secundnm librorun: Aristotelis qut inscribitur], 
translation of Ishaq ibn Hunayn, three sections. 


Rufus before Galen 

He was from the city of Ephesus, living earlier than Galen, a 
leader in the profession of mediciue.*! None of the members of the 
school of Rufus were superior to him2? Among his books there 
were: 


Naming of the Org gas of Man’s Body [De corporis huwmani partinm 
adpellatione|, oue section;™ About the Casse on Account of Which 
There Is Fear of Water |De canisis ¢ quibus hydrophobia oritur], one 
section; Jaundice and Gall Bladder [De morbo icterico atque cholera], 
one section; Diseases which Appear in the Joints [De morbis qui articulis 
obveniunt], one section; Diminishing of Flesh, one section; Treatment 
of a Person When, No Physician is with Him [De aegroritm qni niedico 
destituuntnr vivendi ratione], two sections; The Sore Throat [De 
gutturis dolore], one section; The Medicine of Hippocrates [De Hippo-~ 
cratis medicina}, one section; The Use of Drinks [De vini usu], one 
section;®§ Treatment of Those Who Do Not Become Pregnant [De 
curatione sterilium], one section. 
Precepts for the Care of the Health [Propositiones de conservanda vale- 
tdine], one section; Epilepsy [De epilepsia], one section; Treacle as an 
Antidote [Theriaca], one section; Quartan Fever [De febri qnartana], one 
section; Black Bile |De atra bile], two sections; Pleurisy and Inflamma~ 
tion of the Lungs [De pleuritide et peripneumonia], one section; The 
Treatment [De recta vivendi ratione], two sections; Coitus [De coitu], one 
section;5* Medicine [De arte medica], one section; Works Accomplished 


& For Rufus and his books, see Wenrich, pp. 221~24; Rufus of Ephesns, p. 
xxxvi; Leclerc, I, 239-41; Smith, GRBM, IIL, 669. As in the case of Galen, the titles 
in brackets are given in Latin rather than Greek, following the English translations of the 
Arabic. Magdlah is translated as “section.” 

42 “Menibets of the school of Rufus” is in Arabic al.Rifust yin, 

8 See Rufus of Ephesus, p. 133 ff. 

#4 The original Greek title and its Latin equivalent have not been identified. 

% Perhaps ihis is meant to be De medicamentis purgantibus. See Smith, GRBM, 
Hil, 669 left column. 

86 This title is repeated five titles further in all versions of the list except Usaybi‘ah, 
Part 1, p. 34. 
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in the Hospitals, onc section;#? Milk |De lacte], one section; 
Distinction, one section;*® Coitus [De coitu], one section; The Virgins, 
one section;®® The Fig [De mariscis], one section; T'reatment of the 
Traveler [De viatorum vivendi ratione}, onc section; Halitosis [De oris 
foetore], one section; Vomiting [De vomitu], one section;*® Deadly 
Medicines [De medicamentis lethiferis], one sections Diseases of the 
Kidneys and Bladder [De medicamentis in renum atque vesicac morbis 
adhibendis], one scction.™ 

Is Much Drinking of Mcdicine at Banquets Profitable? [Utrnm multus 
adsiduusque medicamentorum usus prosit|;% Hardened Swellings [De 
scirrhis]} Memory [De memoria], one section; The Disease of Dionysus, 
Which Is Pus, one section; Wounds [De vulneribus], one section; 
Treatment for Old Age [De senum vivendi ratione], onc section; Pre~ 
cepts of the Physicians [Praecepta medicorum], one section; Clysters 
[De clysteribus], one section; Parturition [De partu], one section; Dis- 
location [De luxatura], one section; Repression of Menstruation [De 
menstruorum repressorum curatione], one section;** Chronic Diseases 
According to the Opinion. of Hippocrates [De morbis chronicis secun- 
dum Hippocratis doctrinam], onc section; Classes of Medicines [De 
medicamentorum ordine], one section. 


Philagrius 
Ishaq ibn. Hunayn did not mention bim in. The History of Physicians 
nor is it known in which period he lived. According to what I have 


8? The original title has not been identified. 

$8 "The manuscripts have al-farq, whereas Usaybi‘ah, Part 1, p. 34, has ab-firaq; 
both forms signify “distinction.” Rufus of Ephesus, p. xxxvi, no. 41, and Leclerc, I, 
240, give the tile as De la Distinction or De Floquet. 

8® The Arabic Al-Abkar may also mean “The First Born.” ‘The original title has 
not been identified. 

98 MS 1934 has an error, giving finstead of g in the word al-qay (“vomiting”’). 

1. Sce Rufus of Ephesus, pp. 1 85 © 

% “Banquets” (ai-wala’in)} is found in MSS 1934 and 1135. Fitigel contams an 
error with 4 note. 

‘The original Greek title and its Latin equivalent have not been identified, but 

Leclerc, 1, 240, and Rufis of Ephesus, p, xxxvil, give Suppuration, Dionysus 

(Diyuntisiis) is mentioned by Usaybi‘ah, Part 1, p. 34 9. Instead of referring to the 
legendary Dionysus, the name may refer to the physician of that name; see Smith, 
GRBM, I, 1044. 

*4 Usaybi‘ah, Part 1, p. 34 1. x0, gives the tile as The Treatment of the Repression of 
Menstruation. 
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scent affirmed in the last section [of a book written] in the hand- 
writing of “Amr ibn al-Fath, there were among his books:** 


To Those Unattended by a Physician [Qui medico destituuntnr], one 
section! The Affliction of Arthritis [De arthritidis morbo], one section; 

Calculi [De renum vel vesicae calcnlo}, one section; Yellow Water, 
oue section;** Affliction of the Liver [De hepatis morbo], one section; 
Colic [De motho colico}, one section; Jaundice [De morbo icterico], onc 
section! Strangulation of the Womb, one section; Sciatica (“Ing al-Nisa’), 
one section;®? Cancer [De cancri morbo], one section; Making an Anti- 
dote for Salt, one section;®§ The Bite of a Mad Dog [De morsn canis], 
one section;®® The Signs of Diseases’ |De niorborum indiciis], five sec- 
tious; limpetigo (Ringworm) [De impetigine], one section-—Abi al- 
Hasan, al-Harrani translated it but did not finish it;1°* To-—-—about 
What Befalls the Gums and the Teeth [De iis quae gingivae dentibuque 
accidunt]-——Abi al-Hasan al~Harrini translated it. 


Oribasius 

It is not known whether he lived before or after Galen, nor is 
mention miadc of him in The History of Physicians? Ainong his 
books there were: 


To his son, Eustathius, uiue sectious, trauslation of Qusayn [ibn Ishaq]; 
to his father Eunapius,! four sections, translation of Hunayn; Dissection 
of Abdominal Viscera [De meinbrorurm anatomia], one sections The 
Medicines Which Are Used [De medicamentis usitatis], translation of 
Istifan ibn Basil; The Seventy [Collectionis inedicinalis libri LXX], one 
section, which Hunayn and ‘Js@ ibn. Yahya translated into Syriac. 


% See Biog. Index and Qift, p. 262; Sarton, I, 37; and Puschimann, Berliner 
Studien fiir classische Philologie . Archaeoloate, V (1886), 74. 

% This title is not found elsewhere. lt may be the title which Leclerc, I, 25, gives 
as Sérosité citrine, 

8? See Sprenger, p. 1011. The original tides lere and preceding have not been 
identified. 

88 The original title has not been identified. 

* The manuscripts have ‘Addat al-Kalb al-Kalib (“The Bite of a Mad Dog”). 
Fliigel and Wenrich, p. 296, omit al-dealib, which emphasizes the idea of madness. 

199 Fliigel and MS 1135 have Abii al-Hasan al-Harrani, whereas MS 1934 has 
Abii al-Hasan ibn al-Harranf.. For this man see Biog. Index, Thabit ibn brahim. 

210i The book of Ishaq ibn Hunayn. 

188 Smith, GRBM, Ul, 44, gives the name Eunapius aa that of an intimate friend 
of the physician. 
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The Natnes of a Group of Ancient Physiciaus, Who Wrote Only 
a Little aud Whose Dates Are Not Accurately Known 
Stephenus, Cassius, Nicolaus lof Alexandria], Marinus? These 
were Alexandrians who wrote commentaries on the books of Galen 
which they collected, abridging them and abbreviating their state- 
ments, especially in connection with Galen’s sixteen books. 


Awarus! 
He belonged to the period between Aesculapius and Ghiirus, and 
among his books there was Destructive Diseases, one section. 


Aflatun* 

He was the author of Cauterization. It is said that he was one of the 
persons from wliom Galen derived knowledge. Among his books 
there was Cauferization, one section. It is not known who trans- 
lated it. 


Archigenes 
He lived earlier than Galen. Among his books there was The 
Disposition of Man, one section, the translator unknown. 


Magnus al-Hiinsi (of Emessa)'9’ 

He lived hefore the time of Galen and was one of the pupils of 
Hippocrates, Among his books there was Urine [De urin], one 
section. 


Paul of Aegina (Panlus Acgineta) 
fe was kuown as “the Obstetrician” and among his books there 
were: 


The Pandect [Dc medica syntagma], about medicine, translated by 
Hunayn, seven sections; Diseases of Women [De ranlierum morbis]. 


168 Sce Usaybi‘ah, Part 7, p. 103. 

184 For these physicians see Biog. Index. These identifications sec to be reason 
able guesses, even though Cassius is given in Arabic as Jasitis and Galen comunented on 
Marinus rather than Marmus on Galen. 

406 ‘This physician. cannot be identified. 

406 “This may be Philon of Tarsus, or Philotas of Amphiissa, see index. 

197 MS 1934 has an error, confusing with # in the name, but the other versious are 
COTKECt, 
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Dioscorides of Anazarba 


Ele was called the “Traveler through the Lands.” Yahya al- 
Nahwi praised him in his book of history, saying: 


He was devoted to what is most precious,°% the master of a brillianc 
spirit, serving humanity with great usefulness, fatigued but enthusiastic; 
a traveler throngh the lands, an examiner™® of the sciences of medical 
simples which are gathered from the wildernesses, the islands, and the 
seas. He was, morcover, an illustrator of them, enumerating their uses 
even before looking into their applications. 


Among his books there was Herbs [De re herbaria}, five sections. 
He added two sections about animals and poisons, but some say 
that these two sections were plagiarized (falsely ascribed to him). 
The translation was by Hunayn |ibn Ishaq], or some say Hubaysh 
[ibn al-~Hasan|. 


Criton 
He was known as “the Adorner.”” He was before the time of 


Galen but after Hippocrates. Among his books there was Adornment 
[ Kosmétikos|. 


Alexander 
He was known as Trallianus and was Alexander the Physician, 


who lived before the time of Galen and among whose books there 
were: 


Diseases of the Eye and Their Treatment [De oculi morbis corumque 
curatione}, three sections, which I have seen in an ancient translation; 
Pleurisy [De pleuritide], translation of {bn al-Batrig for al-Qabtabi;™ 
The Sulfa ar,8 Worms, and Threadworms, Which Generaie in the 
Stomach [De taeniis vermibusque qui in ventre nascuntur], an ancient 
translation, one section. 


408 Anfas means “the tuost precious.” Another possibility is anfus (“spirits” or 
“persons ). 

409 ‘The word translated “enthusiastic” licerally means “well established.” 

0 The translation follows MS 1934, which unlike the other versions has al- 
tnfaftish (“examiner”). 

11 “This man cannot be identified with certainty, but al-Qabtabi Ahmad ibu 
Muhamunad is a. possibility, 


12 The suffar is a parasite which causes a yellow fluid in the intestines. 
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Syncellush 
Among his books there was The Wamb. 


Saranus the Physician 
His place is not known, but among his books there was Enemas, 
translation by Eustathius (Astith), with the corrections of Hunayn. 


From [What Is Written in] the Handwriting of Thabit about the 
Different Hippocrates 
When Thabit ibn Qurrah was asked how many Hippocrateses 
there were he said: 


The first ones who were descendants of Aesculapins were four in number: 
Between the first Hippocrates, who was the son of Gnosidicus, and Aescu- 
lapius there were seven ancestors.4* Between Aesculapius and the second 
Hippocrates, who was the son of Heracleides and grandson of the first 
Hippocrates, there were nine ancestors. This second Hippocrates lived 
at the time of the final years of the war of the people, designated by the 
Peloponnesus, 

Between Aesculapius and the third Hippocrates, who was the son of 
Dracon and the grandson of the second Hippocrates, there were eleven 
ancestors. Between Aesculapius and the fourth Hippocrates, who was the 


13 In the Arabic text this namie is written as Sisqalis. Syncellus is a guess. 
"4 The sequence was as follows: 


Aesculapius 


Gnosidicus 
Hippocrates t 
Fleracleides 


Flippocrates It (the great physician) 


EEA AN ee yr ih File iM do om gan Tet Let ALPES P20 01G Ob id ee OOO BIT EY Pile Vin el et 


Thessalts Panaceia Draco 
é 


Hippocrates IV Hippocrates HU] 


See Smith, GRBM, If,.482, 486. 

3% Although Filigel and MS 1135 give “ning,” the translation follows MS 1934 in 
giving “seven,” which is evidently correct. The passage which follows is freely 
translated. 
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son of Thessalus and grandson of the second Hippocrates, there were also 
eleven ancestors. The third and fourth Hippocrates were cousins; for 
that reason the number of ancestors between cach one of them and 
Aesculapius was the same.1!6 

It is necessary to understand#*? that another [Hippocrates] entered into 
the lineage of these fonr Hippocrates, or that of Thessalus, son of the 
second Hippocrates..4 These five followed a course which made their 
work and their influence glorious. Even though some [of their works} 
were superior to others and more accurate in presentation, you will be 
so pleased with all of their books that you will imdertake to write com~ 
mentanes about them, no matter to whom the book may be ascribed. 

I¢ is said that the first Hippocrates was the first person to write about 
micdicine. He was the son of Gnosidicus and he composed two hooks: 
Fracture aud Dislocation [De fracturis]; Joints [De articulis|. 

The second Hippocrates wrote four books, which were: 

Prognosis [Prognosticon]; Aphorisms [Aphorismi]; the first section of 
Epidemics [De morbis popularibus]; the third section of Epidemics. 

The hooks which Galen recorded were eight, six of which have already 
been mentioned. They were: 

Fracture and Dislocation [De fracturis et vinctnra]; Joints [De articulis]; 
Prognosis [Prognosticon]; Aphorisms [Aphorismi]; the first [section] 
of Epidemics [De morbis popularibes]: and the third [section] of it. 

The two remaining books, which complete the number of cight 
volumes were: 

Atmospheres, Waters, and Countries [De aére, aquis, et locis]; Acute 
Discases [De ratione victus in morbis acutis], which was Barley Water 
[De hordei aqua].7# 

It is said that in all parts of the earth the pupils of Aesculapius numbered 
twelve thousand, and that he sed to teach medicine by word of mouth. 
The descendants of Aesculapins inhcrited the profession of medicine mtil 


16 As Thessalus was supposed to have been the elder son, some authorilics say 
that Elippocrates Hl was the son of Thessalus and Hippocrates IV, the son of Dracon. 

47 The translation follows MS 1934, which has “understand,” although the other 
versions have a different form. 

U8 This is a free translation of the text, which is not very clear and seems to have 
an error, as it speaks of Thessalus as the "father”’ rather than the ’son” of Hippocrates 
HW. See Smith, GRBM, Il, 482-87, for the Hippocrateses other than the original four, 

49 In this list, as in the preceding ones, the Latin names are given in brackets, 
although the original titles were in Greek. 

188 “Barley Water” was probably the tide of one chapter or else part of the treat- 
nient. 
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this legacy of the icdical profession diminished at the time of Hippoc- 
rates. He [Hippocrates] noticed that the members of the family and 
lineage had become scarce, so fearing lest the profession of medicine 
might die out, he began to compose books in an abridged form. 


Here ends the accaunt of Thabit. 
The Recent [Medical Authors] 


Elunayn 

Eunayn ibn Ishaq al-‘Tbadi was surnamed Abii Zayd. The ‘Ibid 
were Christians of al-Hirah*#* He excelled in the profession of 
medicine and was a master of literary style in the Greck, Syriac, 
and Arabic languages. He travéled through the land to collect 
ancient books, even going into the Byzantine country. Most of his 
translation was for the Bani Miisd. He died on Tuesday, the sixth 
day of Safar [the second Muslim month], during the year two hun- 
dred and sixty [A.D. 873/ 74], which was the first day of Kinin 
al-Awwal (December) in. the year one thousand one hundred afd 
eighty-five of Alexander the Greek” 

The books which he wrote, other than his translations of ancient 
works, were: 


Rules of Declension, according to the schools of thought of the Greeks, 
two sections: Catechism of Medicine for Students—Hubaysh al-A‘sam, 
his pupil, added to it; The Bath, one section; Milk, one section; 
Meats, three sections: Treatment of the Eyo, ten sections, excellent; 

Zategories of the Diseases of the Eye, one section; Choice of Medicines 

4 AL-Hirah, the Lakhmid state, was before the time of Islinm a buffer kingdom 
between the territories of the Byzantine Empire and the tribal lands of Arabia; see 
Hiiti, Arabs, pp. 82-84, 312; Qiufti, p. 17a bottom; Khallikan, 1, 188; Nicholson, 
Literary History of the Arabs, p. 39. 

Wt. Alexander hecame king 336.¢c. The reckoning seems to be more accurate if 
given in the lunar years of the Muslim calendar. 

183 Cf, Qift, p. 173. This list supplements the books which Llunaya translated, 
already inentioned in Al-Fikrist and listed in Hunayn ibn Ishq, Abhandlungen fur die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes, XVI, No. 2 (1925), 1-53. 

124 The tithe Rules of Declension was probably the Syriac grammiat called Kérhabha 
Dhé-nsugze, which also contained 2 Syriac-Greek lexicon. ‘The second title was 
probably the Ars parva, known in medieval times as Lsagoge Johannitil ad tegni Galeri 
ot Liber introductionis in medicinam. See Sarton, I, 611. 
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for Eye Diseases, one section; Treatment of Eye Discases with Iron 
[Cauterization], one section; Organs of Nutrition, three sections; The 
Teeth and Gimms, one section; Coitus, one section; Care of a Couvales- 
cent, one section; Knowledge of Pains (Maladies) of the Stomach and 
Their Treatment, two sections; The Flow and the Ebb, one section; The 
Reason Why the Water of the Sea Becomes Salt, one section; Colors, 
one section. 

About urine, in the form of questions and answers, one section; 
Children Born after Eight Months of Pregnancy—he wrote it for the 
mother of a child of al-Mutawakkil; Treacles, two sections; The Eye, in 
the form of questions and answers, three sections; Mention of the Books 
Which Have Been Translated, two sectious; The “Categoriac,” according 
to the opinion of Themistius, one section;!> his epistle to al- Tayfari®* on 
the “Prick of the Rose”; The Ulcer!** and Its Formation, oe section; 
Deaths (Fates), one section; Tle Generation of Fire between Two Stones, 
one section! Formation of Uriuary Calculi, one section; Choice of 
Proven Medical Simples, one section;* To Abii al-Najm about “Cal- 
culation of the Books,” which Galen wrote.?*® 


Qusta 

He was Qusti ibn Liigd al-Ba‘labakki, who should have come 
before Hunayn [ibn Ishaq] because of his excellence and genius, as 
well as his superiority in the profession of medicine, bur some 
colleagues have asked to have Hunayn precede him. Both men were 
of a superior type. 

Qusta translated a quantity of the ancient books. He excelled in 
many sciences, among which there were medicine, philosophy, 
geometry, calculation, and music, He was never subject to criticism, 
being a master of literary style in the Greek tongue and excelling 
also in Arabic diction. 


488 This of course was the work of Aristotle, 

128 See p. 6o9. 

27 MS 10934 has al-gariih (“ulcerated”), whereas Fliligel gives al-gari (“ulcer”), 
with a footnote. 

48 MS 1934 has al-mujarrabah (“proven”), which seems to be correct, although 
Qiftl, p. 174 1. 4, Filigel, and MS 1135 have mudhragah (“burning”). 

2@ MS 1934 has Ab@ al-Najm; see Biog. Index for possibilities, The other 
versions have Ibn al-Munajjim; this might be ‘Aff ibn Yaby3, or, less likely, Hariiz: 
ibn “AH, 
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He died in Armenia while staying with some kings there. From 
there he also replied to Abi ‘Isa al-Munajjim™® in connection with 
his epistle about the prophetic mission of Muhammad, for whom 
may there be peace. While there he also wrote Paradise in History, 
Among his books, other than the translations, commentaries, and 
expositions, there were:#! 

Blood; Phlegm; Yellow Bile; Burning Mirrors;* Insomnia; about 
weights and measures; Government (Politics), three sections; The Cause 
of Sudden Death; Enemies;"* Knowledge of Numbness and lts Treat 
ment; The Days of Crisis; Diseases (Causes) of the Hair; The Distinc- 
tion heeween the Soul (al-Nafs) and the Spirit (al-Rith); Coitus; ‘The 
Reason for the Blackness of Khaysh and Its Change from Sprinkling ;4 
Fans;185 about the fan and the causes of wind; about what the four 
humors have in. commen. 

Al-Farastiin;!*® Inference from Observing Different Kinds of Urine; 
Introduction to Logic; Use of the Astrological Sphere; Rare Forms 
{Anecdotes} of the Greeks, which he translated; Exposition of the 
Greek Doctrines; Introduction to the Science of Geometry; his epistie 
about dye; his epistle about the rules of nutrition; Doubts about the 
Book of Euclid; Venesection, eighteen sections; Introduction to the 
Science of the Stars; The Bath; Paradise in History; his epistle about 
the solution to the problems of numbers in the third book of Euclid; 
his conmumentary on three and a half discourses on the book of Dio- 
phantus about numerical problems. 


Yiihanna ibn Masawayh 

He was Abit Zakariya’ Yahya ibn. Masawayh, an excellent man, 
and a physician who was preeminent among the kings as a scholar 
and author. He served al-M]a'miin, al-Mu'tasim, al-Wathig, and al- 
Mutawakkil. Uhave read from [what was written in] the handwriting 


320 This was Ahmad ibn ‘AK ibn, Yahrya al-Munajjim. 

18} For the following list of titles, cf. Quit, pp. 26a-63; Usaybi'ah, Part 1, pp. 244- 
45; Leclerc I, 158. 

#2 See Sarton, I, 170, 183, 427. 

18 Ala‘dd’ (“enemies”) here may mean “infections.” 

284 MS 1934 and Usaybi‘ah, Part 1, p. 245, have khaysh, which is 2 kind of cloth 
often used for sacks. Qiffi, p. 263, and Fliigel give Habash (“Abyssinians”), which is 
probably an error. 

1% Fligel omits this title. 

43¢ This is a public standard for weights and measures. 
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of al-Hakimi, who said, “Ibn al-Hamdiin, the court companion, made 
fun of Ibn Masawayh in the presence of al-Matawakkil, whereupon 
Ibn Misawayh said to him, ‘If in the place of your ignorance there 
were intelligence, it could be divided among a hundred black 
beetles so that each one of them would be more intelligent than 
Aristotle?” 

Yahya ibn Masawayh died ~~ —. Among his books there 
were:87 


Perfection and Completion; The Perfect; The Bath; ,Avoiding the 
Harm of Nuttiments; Diarrhea; Treatment of Headache; Stupefaction 
and Giddiness; Why Physicians Have Abstained from: Treating Pregnant 
Women during Certain Months of Their Pregnancy; Trial of the 
Physician; Feeling the Veins;!* The Voice and Hoarseness; Barley 
Water; Veuesection and Cupping; Black Bile; Treatment of Women 
Whe Do Not Become Pregnant; The Toothpick and Dentiftices; 
Adjusting of Laxative Medicines; Fevers, diagramed;® Colic. 


Yahya ibn Sarafyiin 

Everything which he wrote was in Syriac. He lived at the begin- 
ning of the regime.’#* His two books on medicine were translated 
iuto Arabic. 


The Large Pandect of Yiihanna (Yahya), twelve sections, translated; The 
Small Pandect, seven sections. 


“Alf ibn Rabal, with [4 

He was Abi al-Hasan ‘Ali ibu Sahl al-Tabari, and served as 
secretary to al-Mazyar ibn Qarin. But when he became a Muslim 
under the patronage of al-Mu‘tasim, he associated with him and his 
superiority became known at the conrt. As al-Mutawakkil included 


187 CE. Qittl, pp. 380-812; Usaybi‘ah, Part 1, p. 183; Leclerc, ], 108. 
388 Qi, p. 381, Usaybi'ah, Part 1, p. 183, and Flligel give Majassat al-‘ Uriig 
(“Feeling the Veins”). MS 1934 does not mark the . 
r139 MS 1934 has a variation for Fevers. 
48 This probably refers to the Buwayh regime, which was established in al-‘Irdq, 
A.D. 945; see Huti, Arabs, pp. 470-71. 
141 “With 1” refers to the spelling of Rabal. ‘The translation follows MS 1934, 
Fifigel and MS 1135 have Zayl instead of Rabal; Qiffi, p. 231, and Usaybi‘ah, Part 1, 
p. 309, lave Raban. 
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him in his group of court companions, he was in an atmosphere of 
culture. Among his books there were: 

The Paradise of Wisdom—~he wrote it in seven divisions and these 
divisions comprised thirty sections, each section containing three hundred 


and sixty headings; ‘The Precious Object of Kings; Pandect of the Court; 
‘The Benefits of Foods, Drinks, and Drugs. 


‘fsé ibn Masah 

He was one of the leading physicians, among whose books there 
were: 
The Potentialities of Nutriments; Whoever Is Not Attended by a Doctor. 


Jirjis Abii Bakhtishii‘ 
He was of the early period of the dynasty and was a man of a 
superior type. Among his books there was The Known Pandect.'® 


Salmuwayh ibn Bunan 

He was a ian of a superior type and. preeminence who served al- 
Mu‘tasim, being so attached to him that when Salmuwayh died, 
al-Mu ‘tagiin said, “T shall be joined to him, for he kept me alive and 
took care of my body.” Among his books there were: -———-—— . 


Bakhtishit® 

He was surnamed Abid Jibril and was the son of Jibril. He was 
well known, celebrated, and preeininent among the kings, serving 
al-Rashid, al-Amin, al-Ma'miin, al-Mu‘tasim, al-Wathig, and al- 
Mutawakkil. He learned more about medicine than anyone else, so 
that the caliphs enteusted their children’s mothers to his care. 
Accounts abont him are well known. Among his books there was 
The Reminder (Testimonial), which he wrote for his son fibril [ibn 
Bakheishii‘]. 

142 There were many members of this famous Bakhtishii' family of physicians, but 
AlL-Fihrist gives special attention to the ones who wrote books. ‘The family first 
became prominent at Jundi-Shapfir in southern Persia in connection with the medical 
studies there. Later its merabers were chiefly responsible for introducing Greek 
medicine to the court of the “Abbasid caliphs in. al-‘Inaq; see Hitti, Arabs, p. 3093 
Leclerc, 1,95; Usaybi‘ah, Pare 1, p. 123 f; O’Leary, How Greek Science Passed to the 
Arabs, p. 149 &; “Bakheishii',’ Enc. Islan, I, 6077 “Dyuncdai-Sabiir,” Bue. Islam, I, 


F064, 
14% This may be instead “the pandect known as —~—--——-,”-with the tide omitted. 
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Masih al-Dimashdi 
He was Abii al-Hasan. Nothing more than this is known about 
him. Among his books there were: —-———~. 


Alon the Priest 

Living in the first part of the regime [of Islam] he wrote in Syriac 
his book which Masarjis translated. Among his books there was 
The Pandect. He wrote it in thirty sections and Masarjis added two 
more sections to it. 


Masarjis 
He was one of the physicians, and he translated from Syriac into 
Arabic. Among his books there were: 


The Potentialities of Forms of Foods, Their Benefits and Injuries; The 
Strengths of Drugs, Their Benefits and Injuries. 


Sabir (Shapir) ibn Sahl 

He was the director of the hospital at Jundi-Shapir, and an excel- 
lent, learned, and preeminent man. Among his books there were:™4 
Antidotes (Al-Agrabadhin) Employed in the Hospitals and Pharmacies, 
twenty-two headings; The Potentialities of Forms of Foods, Their 
Injuries and Beuefits. 

Sabir ibn Sahl died as a Christian on Monday, nine days before the 
end of Dhii al-Hijjah [the twelfth Muslim month], during the year 
two hundred and fifty-five [a.p. 869]. 


Ibn Qustantin 

His name was ‘isd and he was surnamed Abii Miisd. He was one 
of the most excellent of the physicians. Among his books there was 
Hemorrhoids, Their Causes and Treatment. 


‘Isa ibn Masarjis 
Among luis books there were: 
Colors; Odors and Tastes. 
144 For an account of the two books which fallow, see Hamarnech, Sudhoffs 


Archiv fur Geschichte der Medizin und der Naturwissenschaften, XLV, No, 3 (October 
1961), 247-60. 
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‘fs ibn ‘Ali 
He was one of the pupils of Hunayn [ibn Ishaq] and an excellent 


man. Among his books there was The Benefits Made Use of from the 
Organs of an Animal, 


Hubaysh ibn al-Hasan al~A‘sam 

He was a Christian. He was one of the pupils of Hunayn and 
one of those who translated from Syriac into Arabic. Haonayn 
pushed him ahead, increasing his importance, praising hnn, and 
taking pleasure in his translation. Among his books, in. addition to 
those he translated, there was Appendix to the Questions of Hunayn34 


‘fsa ibn Yahya ibn Ibrahim 

He was one of the pupils of Hunayn and. one of the successful 
translators. Among his books, other than those which he translated, 
there were: ~————., 


Al-Tayfiri the Physician 

Hunayn [ibn Ishaq] translated for him a number of books on 
medicine. He was preeminent and excellent, serving the caliphs. 
Among his books there were: —--—. 


Al-Hallajt 

He was known as Yahya ibn Abr Hakam and was one of the 
physicians“* of al-Mu'tadid. Among his books there was: Treatment 
of Anemic Bodies’ Which Are Subject to Yellow Bile, which he wrote 
for al-Mu'‘tadid. 


Ibn Sahir-Bakht 

His name was ‘Is@ and he was one of the people of Jundi-Shapiir. 
Among his books there was The Potentialities of Medical Simples, 
which was arranged alphabetically. 


145 ‘This was the book of Hnnayn called Catechism of Medicine for Students. See n. 
124. 

ids “Physicians” (afibba’) follows Fliigel, MSS 1934 and 1135 have sibb (“medi- 
cine” 

147 MS 1934 has al-fddn, which can mean “macerating,” “dissolving,” or “giving 
birth to a puny child.”’ The translation follows the MS 1135 and Filigel, which have 
ab-thdan (“bodies”). 
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lbn Mahan 
He was known as Ya‘giib al-Sirdfi. His time is unknown, but 
among his books there was Travel and Residence, about medicine, a 


delightful [book]. 


We Return to the Scquence after Hunayn 

We have recorded the persons who have been mentioned before 
this point [together], as they were similar in their scientific work and 
periods [of life]. Now we are going to mention those who followed 
Hunayni4® and to whom fell te leadership of the men of their 
profession. 


Ishéq ibn Hunayn 

Abii Ya‘qiib Ishaq ibn Hunayn was of the same type as his father 
in connection with excellence and accuracy of translation from the 
Greek and Syriac languages mto Arabic. He was a master of Arabic 
literary style, even surpassing his father in this respect. He served the 
caliphs and chiefs whoin his father served, but was attached to al- 
Qasim ibn “Ubayd Allzh in a special way, being given such import~ 
ance that he [al-Qasim] told him his secrets. At the end of his life 
he was stricken by paralysis aud died as the resalt of it. He passed 
away in the month of Rabi‘ al-Akhir [the fourth Muslim month], 
during the ycar two hundred and ninety-cight [a.p. 910/21]. 
Among his books, other than his translations of ancient works, 
there were: 


Medical Simples, in alphabetical order; The Pandect, a delightful [book]; 
The History of Physicians; Medical Simples, a delightful book, arranged 
alphabetically.14# 


Aba ‘Uthman al-Dimashgi 
He was Abii ‘Uthman Sa‘id ibn Ya‘qib al-Dimasligi®* He was 
one of the good trauslators, and specially attached to “Alf ibn 


148 “Followed Hunayn” might be more literally given as ‘‘were attached to 
tiunayn.” 

149 In these titles, the word translated “delightful” is al-lafif. Possible alternate 
translations are The Delightfist Pandectae and The Delightful Medical Stnples. 

466 ‘This name is taken from Fitigel. MS 1934 omits Sa‘id; MS 1135 inserts the 
name “Umar after Sa‘id, 
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‘Isa [ibn Da’ iid ibn al-Jarrih]. His books, other than his translations, 
were! ———, 


Al-Sahir 

His name was Yusuf [ibn al-akam] and he lived during the days 
of al-Muktafi. Among his books there was Pandect, which was 
known. by his name and ascribed to him. 


Al-Razilst 

Abii Bakr Muhammad ibn Zakariya’ al-Razi, from among the 
people of al-Ray y, was unique in bis time, unrivaled during his 
period, He gathered together information abont the ancient 
sciences, especially about medicine, and he traveled through various 
countries. There was a friendship berweeu him and Mansir ibn 
Ismail, for whom he wrote the book Al-Mansiiri}** 

Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-Warraq told me: 


When, I questioned a man, one of the people of al-Rayy and an aged 
man,?5* about al-Razi, he said to me, “He was an old man with a large 
sack-shaped head, who used to sit in his clinic! with students around him. 
Alongside of them were their students, and still other students were with 
them.155 A patient would enter and describe his symptoms to the first 
persons who met him.™¢ If they had knowledge [of what was wrong, 


38. For brief English accounts of the life of al-Razi, sec “al-R4azi,” Ene. Islam, TI, 
11343 Elgood, Medical History of Persia, pp. 196 ff; Campbell, Arabian Medicine and 
Its Influence in the Middle Ages, 1, 65. See also Biog. Index. 

BE “Yin Isai’ is incorrecr. See tt, 169. 

3% The phrase translated as ‘aged man’’ is literally “great shaykh.” As al-Razi 
lived until ap. 925, an aged person who had seen him might have lived until the time 
of al-Nadim. 

164 'The Arabic word is majlis (“place of sitting’’), which here evidently refers to a 
place to which the sick came and where the students received instruction. Accord 
ingly, ‘“‘clinic” seems appropriate. 

8§ The connecting word used to describe the proximity of the students to al- 
R3zi and in turn to one another is din. The most likely explanation of this arrange- 
ment is that al-Rzi sat on a chair or stool with his elder students foriing a semiciecle 
in front of him. Then the younger pupils, who learned from the older ones, were 
seated on the floor in the rear. The students, both old and young, probably sat on 
straw mats unless they could afford sheepskins. 

86 ‘The word here translated as “patient” is ab-rajul (“man”); “his symptoms’? is 
literally “what is found.” This colloquial passage is freely translated. 
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good], but if they did not [have the required knowledge], he would pass 
from them to others. Then if they hit [upon the diagnosis, good], but 
if not, al-Razi himself would discuss the case. He [al-Rzi] was gencrous, 
distinguished, and upright with the people. [He was so kindly com~ 
passionate with the poor'? and the sick that he used to bring them sub- 
stantial rations and provide nursing for them.” He went on to say, “He 
was never found when not noting and transcribing. I never went in to 
him without seeing him transcribing, whether it was to make a rough 
draft or a revised copy. He had wet eyes because he ate beans so often, and 
he became blind at the end of his life. He used to say that he stndied 
philosophy with al-Bafkhi."15* 


Account of the Philosophy of This Man [al-BalkhipP** 

This person was an inhabitant of Balkh who traveled through 
the lands, roaming about in various countries. He had a good 
knowledge of philosophy and the ancient sciences. It has heen, said 
that al-Rizi made claims to his books about these subjects. I have 
read many selections, written in his handwriting, about numerous 
sciences. They were rough copies and samples, not one of them 
being issued to the public as a completed book. It is said [how- 
ever| that books of his are in Khurasin. He was contemporary 
with al-Rézi. 


A. Man Known as Shahid ibn al-Husayn!® 

He was surnamed Abi al-Hasan and, although his philosophy was 
helter-skelter with regards to learning, this man had [properly] 
compiled books. Controversies took place between him and al-Razi, 
each one pulling his friend to pieces. 


187 MS 1135 and Fliigel give al-fugara’ (‘the poor’). Possibly MS 1934 is more 
correct in giving al-ghurabd’ ("strangers"). - 

288 MS 1934 has ‘ala falsofat al-Balkhi, literally “according to the philosophy of al- 
Balkhi.” Fligel and MS 1135 have al-falsafah ‘ala al-Balkh?, meaning "the philosophy 
according to al-Balkhi.” 

489 Al.Balkhi may have been the son or relative of the nan who follows, Shahid 
ibn al-Husayn; see al-Balkhi, 'All ibn Shahid, in Biog. Index. 

389 Shahid was probably the Shahid al-Balkhi mentioned later in this section; see 
nn. 179, 182. The passage is further complicated because some of the versions 
substitute Suhayl for Shahid. 
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The Books Which al-Razi Compiled, as Quoted from His Cata- 
logue! ® 


The Proof [Analytica posteriora], two sections, the first in seventcen 
parts and the second in twelve parts; Spiritual Medicine, twenty sec- 
tions;!62 That Man Has a Wise Creator, one section; Hearing of Exis~ 
tences [Physica auscuitatio], one section;! Introduction to Logic, 
which is Isagoge;*™ Collection of the Meanings of the “Categoriae’’; 
Collections of the Meanings of " Analytica priora,” to the Completion 
of the Categorical Syllogisms; The Form of the World (Astronomy 
of the Cosmos); Refutation of Anyone Who Neglects the 
Distinctions of Geometry; Pleasurc, one section; The Reason Why the 
Samiim Wind Kills Most of the Animals, one section;!*5 about what 
passed between him and Sis (Sisinnins}the Manichacan;#6* about autumn 
and spring; about the difference between a vision of warning and the 
otdinary types of visions; Doubts concerning Galen; Methods of Sight; 
Refutation of the Contradiction of Medicine of al-Nashi;)* That che 
Art of Alchemy Is Closer to What Is Necessary than to Things Prohibited. 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim|: This [last ticle] is 
one of the twelve books, all of which are mentioned in. the proper 
place in this volume, as are also the rest of his books about the Art 
falchemy]. Whoever desires to know about this subject may look 
into the tenth chapter, if Allah Almighty so wills.1% 


181 Compare with the lists of titles given by Qiffi, p. 273; Usaybi’ali, Part 1, p. 
315; Birdni, Risdlah, p.§; Leclerc, 1, 350; Elgood, Medical History of Persia, p. 198. 
‘The first, fourth, sixth, aud seventh titles in the list refer to the books of Aristotle. 

108 ‘The translation follows MS 1934. Fliigel does not give the title properly. 
Usaybi’ah, Part x, p. 375 1. 19, gives the book as Tibb ab-Nufds (''Medicine of the 
Souls’’). 

468 Flere the Arabic is Sam’ al-Kiydn ("Hearing of Existences”). The Physica 
auscultatio of Aristotle is as a rule entitled ALSama’ al-Tabi'i (Natural Hearing’). 

1¢4 This is very likely based on the famous “Tsagoge”’ of Porphyry. 

165 This is a hot wind which causes much damage. 

188 This was probably a contemporary of al-R.azi who had the same name as the 
well-known disciple of Mani, Sis. 

WF ‘This was probably al-Nash al-Akbar. In Usaybi‘ah, Part 1, p. 316 top, it is 
explained that this book was about The Ten Questions; cf. The Ten Difficult Ques- 
tious in Chap. VII, sect, I, near n. 147. 

168 For al-RAzi’s work in connection with alchemy, see Chap. X, mn. 174. 
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Coitus, one section; Al-Mansiiri about medicine and addressed to 
Mansiir#**it_ included ten sections; Al-Hawi [Continens], also 
called the Compilation Encompassing the Art of Meclicine!?*—this 
book is divided into twelve divisions: The first of its divisions. is 
about treatment of the sick and diseases; the second division is about 
caring for the health; the third division is on beautifying,? bone setting, 
and operations; the foucth division is about the potentialities of drugs 
arid nutriments, and all of the substances required for medicine; the fifth 
division. is on compounded drugs; the sixth division is about the 
art of medicine; the seventh division is about the dispensing! of medi- 
cine and drugs, their colors, tastes, and odors; the cighth division is 
about bodies; the ninth division is on weights and measures; the tenth 
division is about dissection and uses of the organs [physiology]; the 
eleventh division is on uatural cases according to the art of medicine; 
the twelfth division is an introduction to the act of medicine in two 
treatises—in the first there are the medical terms and in the second, the 
fundamentals of medicine. 

On accounting for Galen's cxtant books which are not mentioned by 
Hunayn or Galen. in. his catalogue, one section; that clay in which one is 
immersed is beneficial, one sectiou; that excessive heat harms bodics, one 
section; about the reasous which turn the heart of people from the best 


169 "This was the Liber Almansoris of medieval Europe. It was presented to Mansitir 
ibn Ishaq iba Abmad. 

‘here are differences about the name. In the Fitigel version the name Mansiir is 
followed by “ibn Isma%L.” Qifti, p. 274 top, omits refexence to the father, Biriini, 
Risalah, p. 6, gives Mangiir ibn Asad, governor of Khurisin. Ugaybi‘ah, Part 1, p. 
317 1. 18, has Mangie ibn Ishq ibn Ismail iba Ahmad, ruler of Khurisin. MS 1934 
has a blank after Mang, but some scribe has inserted “ibn Ismail” below the Ime, 
while another scribe has inserted, above the line, “ibn Nab ibn Nast, from the kings 
of the Samanid dynasty.” This last-mentioned man, Manstic ibn Nik ibn Nasr, was 
the Saminid ruler of Khurasin, a.p. 961~76; see “Sam4anids,” Enc. Islam, 1V, 122: 
Lane-Poole, Mohkammadan Dynasties, p. 132. 

Yagiit, Geeg., I, gor 1. 17, has Abi Salih Mansgir ibn Ishaq ibn Ahmad ibn Asad, 
the governor al al-Rayy, lo whom the book was presented, a.p. 903. Llgood, 
Medical History of Persia, p. 201, also states that the man was Mangiir ibn, Ishaq, the 
governor at al-Rayy. These last two references seem to be correct. 

17 This book was especially famous. For a modern Arabic edition, sec Riazi, 
Kitab al-Lawi fi al-Tibb. Sce also Birtini, Risalak, p. 6. 

41 Fltigel and MS 1134 de not give this form clearly. MS 1934 has wlhiat seems 
to be zinah (“beautifying”), perhaps referring to the repair of injuries, removing 
growths, and the like. It might also be raynalt wine’) used for wounds. 

278 ‘This word is badly written, but seydalah (‘dispensary’) musi be the word 
meant. 
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to the most contemptible of physicians; Which of the Fruits and the Forms 
of Nutriments Take Precedence and Which Come Last; against Alunad 
ibn al-Tayyib, concerning his refutation of Galen about bitter taste; a 
refutation of al-Misma‘i [Misma‘ ibn “Abd al-Malik] the theologian, 
about his rejection of upholders of primordial matter; a refutation of 
Jarir, the physician, concerning his disagreement about the Damascus 
mulberry as coming after the melon;}” concerning the refutation of the 
hook to Anebos by Porphyry, about explaining the Aristotelian doctrines 
on’ theology;!"4 Void and Fullness, Which Arc Time and Place; the 
small book on theology; Matter, Absolute (Primordial) and Divided. 
To Abii al-Qasim al-Balkht, with an addition to his answer and to the 
reply to this answer; Smailpox and Measles;!75 Stones in the Kidney 
aud Bladder; ‘To Whoever Is Unaticnded by a Physician; The Medicines 
Which Can Be Found Everywhere; Kingly Medicine (The Royal Book 
of Medicine): Dividing and Diagramming; an abridgment of Galeu’s 
large book on the pulse; refutation of al-Jahiz concerning the deficiency 
of medicine; contradiction of al-Jahiz in connection with his book on the 
excellency of theology; Paralysis; Facial Paralysis; The Form of the 
Liver; Gout (Acthritis) and “Arq al-Madini;!”* The Form of the Eye; 
The Testicles; The Form of the Heart: The Form of the Orifice of the 
Ear; Pains (Afflictions) of the Joints, twenty-two parts; Materia Medica; 
Criticism and a Frank Statement about the Mu’tazilah; Bitter Cucumber; 
Mode of Nutriments; Substitution of Medicine; The Properties (Charac- 
teristics) of Phenomena; the large book on Primordial Matter; The 
Reason for the Standing of the Earth in the Middle of the Celestial 
Sphere; The Reason Why the Celestial Sphere Moves in Its Rotation; 
refutation of “Spiritual Mecdicitie,” against al-Tammir;!?7 That It Is 
Impossible for the World to Continue in the Form in Which We Observe 


18 Usaybi‘ah, Part 1, p. 3x7 1. 8, explains that Jarir made a famous attack on the 
emir Abmad ibn lsd ii in connection with the Damascus mulberry. 

t”@ This probably refers to Porphyry’s Lettera ad Anebo. 

388 This was the famous monograph called De variolis et morbillis in medieval 
Europe; see Sarton, 1, 609. 

176 * Arq al-Madini (al-Madant) is a parasite called Filaria medinensis, which forms 3 
sore on the skin. Sec Sprenger, p. 1011 bottom; Dozy, Supplément, Il, 119. 

77 ‘The Fliigel version; Qiffi, p. 275 1.9. and Usaybi‘ah, Part 2, p. 326 botiom, 
give Ibn al-Yamin, whereas MS 1934 lias al-Tanunar and MS 1135 has fbn ab- 
Tamir. Al-Tamunir may be ‘Alf ibn Ismi‘il ibn Mitham al-Tammis, the first 
theologian of the Intimah sect; sce Chap. V, sect. 2, n. 4. Biciini, Risdlah, p. 12 no. 
79, speaks of Husayn al-Tammir, a came which cannot be identified. 
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It;178 That Motion Is Not Seen, butKnown; Thata Body Moves Because 
of Its Own Nature and Motion Is Innate, According to Nature; about 
doubts concerning Proclus. 

The Division, Causes, and Treatment of Diseases, as an exposition; a 
commentary on Plutarch’s book commenting on the book “Timaeus” ; 
a refutation of Shahid al-Balkhi in connection with what he refuted from 
pleasure;17* about the diseases of some people with swelling from head 
colds; about kindness in granting a sick person some of his cravings; 
against al-Tammar in connection with his refutation of the refutation of 
al-Misma‘i (Misma‘ ibn “Abd al-Malik) concerning primordial matter ;1°° 
The Cause of the Creation of Wild Beasts and Reptiles;1*! refutation of 
al-Kayyal in connection with the imamate; refutation of the refutation of 
the book on treatment of the sick; an abridgment of Galen’s book 
“Trick of the Cure” [Medendi methodus]; his abstract of the book on 
afflicted (painful) places. 

Refutation of al-Balkhi’s refutation of theology;1®* his epistle about the 
diagonal of a square; that the elements have no bodies (substances) ; 
about the superior life; about obligations of prayer; on pity for the 
savants among the theologians and those affecting to be philosophers; 
The Advantage of Theology; his epistle about theology, delightful; 
Avoiding the Injuries of Nutriments; against Shahid al-Balkhi,1® about 
confirmation of future life; The Reason Why the Lodestone Attracts; 
The Soul Does Not Have Body (Substance); the large book, The Soul; 
the small book, The Soul; Measure of Intelligence; Diabetes, two sec- 
tions; Colic, one section; Oxymel,!® one section; a commentary about 


178 Usaybi‘ah, Part 1, p. 316 bottom, has It Is Impossible for the World to Be Other 
than We Observe It. MS 1934 gives “observe” in the singular. 

179 “Pleasure” may be the title of a book. Shahid al-Balkhi was probably Shahid 
ibn al-Husayn; see n. 160. 

180 Fliigel, MS 1135, and Qifti, p. 275, give Ibn al-Yamin, whereas MS 1934 has 
al-Tammar; cf.n.177. MS 1934 gives “refutation” twice, Fliigel and MS 1135 give 
it only once. 

181 MS 1135 and Qifti, p. 275 Ll. 9, omit “creation,” in which case the title might 
be The Disease of Wild Beasts and Reptiles, as the word al-‘illah can mean either “cause” 
or “‘disease.”” 

182 For al-Balkhi, see n. 159. 

183 The name is taken from MS 1934. MS 1135, Fliigel, and Qifti, p. 175 1. 17, give 
Suhayl instead of Shahid. Usaybi‘ah, Part 1, p. 320 1. 10, gives ‘Ali ibn Shahid al- 
Balkhi. See n. 159. 

184 Oxymel (al-sikanjubin) is a mixture of honey and dilute acetic acid used as an 
excipient. 
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the commentary on a book of Galen about the “Aphorisms” of Hippoc- 
rates. 

Aphorisms, also called The Guide; The Girl and Her Treatment; 
refutation of the book “Existence” by Mansir ibn Talhah; about what 
he rejects from the contested evidences for the faults of the prophets; That 
the World has a Wise Creator; Signs of the Illustrious, Infallible Imam; 
Imaginings, Gestures, and Passionate Love; about purging fever patients 
before the time is ripe; The Imam, the Led, and Those Knowing the 
Truth;1®> Characteristics of a Pupil; Conditions of Vision (Sight); 
Natural Opinions; System for Eating Fruit; The Mistake in the Purpose 
of a Physician; his advice about theology;18* The Superior Way of Life; 
rendering into poetry “Al-Ass” of Jabir;187 his poem about logical 
discussions; his poem about Greck preaching. 


What al-Razi Called an Epistle!®® 


His epistle, Nudity and Wrapping in Robes; his epistle, The Com- 
pound;1®® his epistle, Algebra, How to Approach It and Indication of Its 
Truth; his epistle, What Does Not Adhere from What Is Cut from the 
Body, if Minor, and What Does Adhere from Operations, if Major;?®° 
his epistle, The Cooling of Water over Snow, and the Cooling of Water 
by Putting Snow in It; his epistle, Fish Thirst and the Disease Con- 
nected with It; his epistle, The Reason Why No Potion Exists Which 
Does the Work on the Body as a True Potion; his epistle, Logic; his 
epistle, The Setting of the Sun and the Stars, that This Is Not Due to the 
Motion of the Earth, but to the Motion of the Celestial Sphere; his epistle, 


185 This may refer to the imam who conducts the mosque prayers, or to the ideal 
caliph, but more likely to a descendant of ‘Ali with the divine right to rule. 

186 The translation follows MS 1934 and Usaybi‘ah, Part 1, 320 1. 23. The Fliigel 
version is garbled. 

187 The title Al-Ass is given clearly in MS 1934 but confused by Fltigel. It refers 
to the book written by Jabir entitled Istagis al-Ass (“The Element of Genesis’’). 
Istagis comes from the Greek word drotyéiov. 

Al-ass can also be spelled al-iss or al-uss. For the mention of this title in the list 
of Jabir’s books, see Chap. X near n. 108. 

188 The Arabic word risdlah means “‘epistle,” ‘essay,’ or “monograph.” The 
word “‘about,”’ found before most of the titles, is omitted. 

189 Probably referring to a compounded medicine. 

190 For this title and the three which follow, see the more detailed version in 
Usaybi‘ah, Part 1, p. 318 1. 25. For the titles on astronomy, see Biriini, Risdlah, p. 15. 
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A Person Who Has Not Had Training in [Recognizing] Proof Cannot 
Visualize the Earth as a Ball, with the People around It; his epistle, 
Putting Aside the Idea of Those Who Suppose that the Stars Are Not 
Perfectly Round. 

His epistle, examination as to Whether the Earth in Its Natural State 
Is Clay or Stone; his epistle, The Manner of Growth;1*! his epistle, 
Confirmation of Transmutation [in Alchemy]; his epistle, Thirst and 
Increase of Temperature Because of It; his epistle, Habit, that It Becomes 
Second Nature; his epistle, The Reason Why the Eyes Are Narrow in 
the Light, but Wide Open in the Dark; his epistle, The Reason Why Some 
Ignorant People Suppose that Snow Causes Thirst; his epistle, Foods for 
the Sick; his book about what part of the idea he rectified in connection 
with the statements of those affirming the newness of the [heavenly] 
bodies, against those affirming their antiquity;!® his book, Some Light 
Diseases Are More Difficult to Diagnose and Treat than the Serious Ones; 
his epistle, The Reason Why Some Persons and the Common People 
Leave a Physician Even if He Is Clever;!®* his epistle, Uncertain Diseases 
(Diseases Difficult to Diagnose); his epistle, A Clever Physician Does Not 
Have the Power to Heal All Diseases, for That Is Not within the Realm 
of Possibility. 

His epistle, The Diseases Which Are Fatal Due to Their Severity, and 
Those Which Are Fatal Due to Their Sudden Appearance; his epistle, A 
Worker Engrossed in a Profession Is Lost in Most of the [other] Profes- 
sions with the Exception of Medicine, and the Reason Why This Is 
Apparent in the Medical Profession; his epistle, The Reason Why the 
Ignorant Physicians, the Common People, and the Women in the Cities 
are More Successful than Men of Science in Treating Certain Diseases, 
and the Physician’s Excuse for This; his book, A Diagram of Medicine, 
with the method of the pandect; his epistle, The Trial of a Physician and 


191 “Growth” (num) is taken from Birini, Risalah, p. 11, no. 68. MSS 1934 and 
1135 and Qifti, p. 276 |. 14, have nahw (“grammar”), and Fliigel has nuhiir, meaning 
“beginnings,” referring to days and months. These latter words have no real 
significance. 

192 See Biriini, Risdlah, p. 18 no. 144, where this title is given in a section about 
divinity. It evidently refers to heavenly rather than human bodies. All of the ver- 
sions except MS 1934 have al-ajsam (“bodies”), which must be correct. MS 1934 
erroneously gives al-Islam. 

188 The word translated “leave” is tarak, meaning literally “left,” in the manu- 
scripts. Fliigel has another word, which is probably an error. 

194 Usaybi‘ah, Part 1, p. 319 1. 14, gives the title in simpler and perhaps more 
correct form. 
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in What State He Should Be with Regards to His Spirit, Body, and 
Drinking;!®° his epistle, ‘The Extent to Which It Is Possible to Rectify 
Astrological Determinations in Accordance with the Opinion of Natural 
Philosophers, and Who among Them Denies that the Stars Are Living.1%° 
Termination of what is found in the catalogue of al-Razi. 


Sinan ibn Thabit ibn Qurrah 

He was Abii Sa‘id al-Harrani, whose father’s genealogy has already 
been given. He was a distinguished surgeon, who fled when |the 
Caliph] al-Qahir desired him to become a Muslim. But [later] he 
did embrace Islam. Fearing al-Qahir, however, he went to Khurasan. 
He [later] returned and died as a Muslim in Baghdad during the 
year three hundred and thirty-one [A.p. 942/43], at the time of the 
new moon of Dhii al-Hijjah [the twelfth Muslim month]. Among 
his books there were: 





Abt al-Hasan ibn Sinan ibn Thabit ibn Qurrah 

He was a clever physician. He died on the eleventh of Dhi 
al-Qa‘dah [the cleventh Muslim month], during the year three 
hundred and sixty-five [a.p. 975/76].197 Among his books there 
was a book of history from the year two hundred and ninety-five 
[A.D. 907/908] to the time of his death. 


Abi al-Hasan al-Harrani 

His name was Thabit ibn Ibrahim ibn Zahriin and he was a clever 
and efficient physician, but niggardly and avaricious in doing good. 
He died . Among his books there were: 





A correcting of the sections in the book of Yahya ibn Sarafyiin; a translation 


195 Ibid., 1. 20, the words “his deportment and morality” are given instead of “his 
drinking.” 

198 The last phrase in this title might be “and who among them does not say that 
the stars are alive.’”” MS 1934 leaves a space after the list of epistles and then has a new 
heading. “Then (Thumm) What Is Found in the Catalogue of al-RAzi,’’ after which 
another space is left, evidently with hopes of filling it in later with a new list of titles. 

187 The translation follows the Fliigel version. MS 1934 omits reference to the 
month and year, while the year is added on the margin of MS 1135. 
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of Philagrius about the gums;!98 answers to questions addressed to him. 


The Names of Indian Books on Medicine Extant in the Language of 
the Arabs!*® 


Book of Sasard,?° ten sections—Yahya ibn Khalid ordered Mankah 
(Kankah) the Indian to translate it at the hospital and to render it in the 
form of a compilation; of Sirak,?% which ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Ali [al- 
Dandani] translated from Persian into Arabic—originally it had been 
translated from Sanskrit into Persian; Istankdraljami‘, translated by Ibn 
Dahn;?° Sundastag,2° which means the Book of Best Success, an 
exposition (translation) by Ibn Dahn, director of the hospital; an abridg- 
ment of the Indians about drugs; Treatment of the Pregnant, by the 
Indians; Tiiqshtal,?°4 in which there are mentioned one hundred diseases 
and one hundred medicines; of Réisd the Indian about the treatment of 
women ;2°5 Diabetes, by the Indians; Names of the Drugs of India, 
which Mankah (Kankah) translated for Ishaq ibn Sulayman; of Pali?°® 
the Indian about the kinds of snakes and their poisons; Imagination in 
Diseases and Maladies, by the Indian Yiigastak.?°? 


198 This last word is not written clearly but the word intended must be al-lithah 
or al-liththa, both of which mean “the gums.” Philagrius wrote the book Quae 
gingivae dentibus accidunt on that subject; see Wenrich, p. 296. 

199 A few references for Indian medicine are Jolly, Indian Medicine; Siggel, in 
Abhandlungen der Geistes und sozial wissenschaftlichen Klasse, New Ser. 14 (1950), 
1100-52; Cureton, in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, VI (1841), 105-19; Tabari, 
Firdausw’l-Hikmat; Usaybi‘ah, Part 2, pp. 32-33; “Sanskrit,” Enc. Brit., XXIV, 182; 
Leclerc, I, 282-90; Fliigel, ZDMG, XI (1857), 149. 

200 This is probably meant to be Susruta. 

201 This is probably meant to be Caraka. 

202 Perhaps this is meant to be the great Indian medical work, Ashtangahriday- 
asamhita; for references see Vagbhata, the author of this book, in Biog. Index. 

208 Usaybi‘ah, Part 1, p. 109 1. 22, gives Sindhishar. The Fliigel edition, p. 303 n. 9, 
suggests Siddhisthana, but this title cannot be identified with certainty. 

204 This may be Nifshal, See Fliigel, ZDMG, XI (1857), 151; Cureton, Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, V1 (1841), 108; and Usaybi‘ah, Part 2, p. 32 1. 27. 

206 Risa is taken from Usaybi‘ah, Part 2, p. 32 1.27. MS 1934 gives a form which 
appears to be Duwayna. Hajj Khalifah gives Rishi. 

206 MS 1934 has what might be Bali, perhaps meant to be Pali. The other versions 
have Ra’i; see Fliigel, ZDMG, XI (1857), 152. Pali seems the most reasonable 
interpretation of this name. 

207 The author’s name is taken from MS 1934. Another possible choice is Yoga- 
sataka; see Jolly, Indian Medicine, pp. 187, 208. Fliigel gives what appears to be 
Tugashtal, with a note of explanation. MS 1135 and Usaybi‘ah, Part 2, p. 32 bottom, 
have Abi Qibil; see Fliigel, ZDMG, XI (1857), 152. These names are too uncertain 
to be included in the Biog. Index, 
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The Names of the Books of the Persians about Medicine 

The persons famous for medicine during the days of the kings of 
the Persians, whose compositions have come down to us and have 
been translated into Arabic: 


Theodorus 

He was a Christian for whom Shapir [II] Dhi al-Aktaf2°* built 
the churches in his city, though it is also related that the person who 
built them for him was Bahram Gir. His [work] translated into 
Arabic is Pandects of Theodorus |Pandectae medicinae]. 


Theodocus 
He was the physician of al-Hajjaj ibn Ytisuf and was attached to 
the king , 





208 Sce Elgood, Medical History of Persia, p. 48. 


The Eighth Part 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the ancient and recent scholars of 
the rest of the sciences and the names of the books which they composed. 
The composition of Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Nadim, Ishaq known as 
Abii Ya'giib al-Warrag+ 


In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


The Eighth Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of the 
books which they composed; three sections. 


The First Section 


with accounts of those who converse in the evenings and tellers of fables,? 
with the names of the books which they composed about evening stories 


and fables 


1 This title is taken from MS 1934. It contains the ungrammatical expression 
Ishaq al-ma‘riif bi-Abi Ya‘qub al-Warrdg (“Ishaq known as Abi Ya‘qiib al-Warrigq’”’), 
which also appears in the title of Chapter II in the Beatty MS. Under the title on the 
left is the inscription, “An imitation of the handwriting of the author, His [Allah’s] 
servant Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Warraq.” On the right and somewhat lower down 
on the page is written ‘In it, the Eighth Chapter.” MS 1135 has a different title, 
which is incorrect. The names of persons in this chapter who are heroes and heroines 
of fiction, or names which are too badly written to be spelled correctly, are omitted 
from the Biog. Index. 

2 “With accounts ... of fables” is in Arabic fi akhbar al-musdmirin wa-al- 
mukharrafin. The last term is an unusual form, perhaps derived from the expression 
for clowns and popular entertainers. 

3 “Evening stories and fables’’ is in the Arabic al-asmdar wa-al-khurafat. Sec Mac- 
Donald, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Part 3 (July 1924), p. 371, for a definition 
of asmar and khurafat. As good lighting was not available in the Middle Ages, even 
in the palaces, people enjoyed whiling away their evenings by listening to stories, 
which took the place of the television and movies of modern times. Although coffee 
was still unknown and the Muslims were not legally permitted to sell and drink 
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Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: The first people to 
collect stories, devoting. books to them and safeguarding them in 
libraries, some of them being written as though animals were speak- 
ing, were the early Persians. Then the Ashkanian kings, the third 
dynasty of Persian monarchs, took notice of this [literature]. The 
Sasanian kings in their time adding to it and extending it. The 
Arabs translated it into the Arabic language and then, when masters 
of literary style and eloquence became interested, they refined and 
elaborated it, composing what was similar to it in content.‘ 

The first book to be written with this content was the book 
Hazéar Afsan, which means “a thousand stories.’”® The basis for this 
[name] was that one of their kings used to marry a woman, spend 
a night with her, and kill her the next day. Then he married a 
concubine of royal blood who had intelligence and wit. She was 
called Shahrazad,° and when she came to him she would begin a 
story, but leave off at the end of the night, which induced the king 
to spare her, asking her to finish it the night following. This hap- 
pened to her for a thousand nights, during which time he [the king] 
had intercourse with her, until because of him she was granted a son, 
whom she showed to him, informing him of the trick played upon 
him. Then, appreciating her intelligence, he was well disposed 


liquor, there must have been places where the men of the population met to spend 
their leisure time. Undoubtedly professional storytellers obtained tales of adventure 
and sex from books in the libraries and book shops; it is books of this nature which 
are discussed in this section of Al-Fihrist. This section of Al-Fihrist is important in. 
revealing an aspect of life not often dealt with in other books. 

4 Compare this translation with that of Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs, pp. 
457-58, which gives a freer rendering. The dynasties which ruled Persia were: (1) 
ancient Overlords; (2) the Achaemenian dynasty, 546-330 B.c.; (3) the Parthian or 
Ashkinian dynasty, 249 B.C.-A.D. 226; (4) the Sasdnian dynasty, A.D. 227-632. Cf. 
Mas‘idi, II, 77, 237. 

5 See MacDonald in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Part 3 (July 1924), p. 366, 
for a translation. See also Abbott in Journal of Near Eastern Studies, VII, No. 3 (July 
1949), 129-64; Mas‘iidi, IV, 90; ‘Alf Laila wa-Laila,” Enc. Islam, I, 252. The final 
version of A Thousand and One Nights was not completed until after Al-Fihrist was 
written. 

6 Shahr Azad comes from the Persian chihr azdd (‘of noble race’’). 
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towards her and kept her alive. The king had a head of the house- 


hold? named Dinar Zad who was in league with her in this matter. 
It is said that this book was composed for Huma’i,® the daughter of 
Bahram, there being also additional information about it. 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: The truth is, if 
Allah so wills, that the first person to enjoy evening stories was 
Alexander, who had a group [of companions] to make him laugh and 
tell him stories which he did not seek [only] for amusement but 
[also he sought] to safeguard and preserve [them]. Thus also the 
kings who came after him made use of the book Hazar Afsan, which 
although it was spread over a thousand nights contained less than 
two hundred tales, because one story might be told during a number 
of nights. I have seen it in complete form a number of times and it 
is truly a coarse book, without warmth in the telling. 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: Aba ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad ibn “Abdiis al-Jahshiyari, author of The Book of Viziers,® 
began the compiling of a book in which he was to select a thousand 
tales from the stories of the Arabs, Persians, Greeks, and others. 
Each section (story) was separate, not connected with any other. He 
summoncd to his presence? the storytellers, from whom he obtained 
the best things about which they knew and which they did well. He 
also selected whatever pleased him from the books composed of 
stories and fables. As he was of a superior type, there were collected 
for him four hundred and eighty nights, each night being a complete 
story, comprising more or less than fifty pages. Death overtook him 
before he fulfilled his plan for completing a thousand stories. I saw 

? This is the feminine form of gahraman, which Nicholson, Literary History of the 
Arabs, p. 457, translates as “stewardess” and Mas‘idi, V, 364, in the French transla- 
tion gives as “régente.”” The woman referred to was probably the sister of Shah- 


razad, usually called Dunyizad. She helped to get the king interested in listening to 
stories. 

8 Huma’ is taken from MS 1934. Mas‘tdi, II, 121, 123, 235, gives the name as 
Humiayah and on p. 129 says that she was known with her mother Shahrizid. Sykes, 
History of Persia, 1, 422, says that Bahram ‘‘marricd his sister Humai.” See also Fir- 
dawsi, Shahnama, V, 290 ff. Fliigel and Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs, p. 457, 
spell the name as Humiani. 

® MS 1135 unlike the other versions has The Book of Viziers and Secretaries. This is 
also the title given to the book in the passage about al-Jahshiyari; sec Chap. III, sect. 
2, n. II7. 

10 He had authority, as he was an able member of the government. 
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a number of the sections of this book written in the handwriting of 
Abit al-Tayyib [ibn Idris], the brother of al-Shafii. 

Before that time there was a group of people who composed 
stories and fables in the speech of humans, birds, and beasts. Among 
them there were ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Mugaffa'; Sahl ibn Harin; ‘Ali 
ibn Da’iid, the secretary of Zubaydah; and others besides them. I 
have dealt thoroughly with these [authors] and what they composed 
in the appropriate places in this book. 

There is the book Kalilah wa-Dimnah'® about which they have 
disagreed. It is said to be the work of the Indians (Hindus), informa- 
tion about that being in the first part of the book. It is also said to 
be the work of the Ashkanian kings to which the Indians made false 
claims, or of the Persians and falsely claimed by the Indians. One 
group has said that the man who composed parts of it was Buzurjmihr, 
the wise man, but it is Allah who knows about that. 

There was the book Sindbadh al-Hakim3* which is in two tran- 
scriptions, one long and one short. They disagreed about it, too, just 
as they disagreed about Kalilah wa-Dimnah. What is most probable 
and the closest to the truth is that the Indians composed it. 


The Names of the Books of the Persians 


Hazar Dastan;4 Bisfas and Simas; Jahd Khusraw;!5 Kitab al-Marbiyin; 
Fable and Amusement; The Bear and the Fox;!® Ruzbih the Orphan;}” 


11 The queen of Haran al-Rashid. 

12 For this famous book of fables, see the Glossary. 

13 See the Glossary also for this hero of fiction. 

14 Hazar is “thousand” and dastan “‘story.”” MS 1135 adds, “It comprises a thousand 
nights with something less than two hundred tales.” The following title is garbled 
in the Arabic text, but it evidently refers to an old book written during the Parthian 
regime. 

1 Jf this title and the one which follows are Arabic translations from the Persian, 
they mean “The Stinginess (Refusal) of the Persian King”’ and “Book of the Tutors.” 
It is possible, however, that the words are Persian, garbled by Arab scribes so that they 
cannot be identified. 

18 See Perry, Humaniora (1960), p. 158. 

17 This may refer to the high priest of King Bahram; see Firdawsi, Shahnama, 
VII, 26-27. Or perhaps it refers to some character of fiction. 
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Mashkad Nanah and Shah Zanan;!® Nimriid King of Babal;!* Khalil and 
Da‘d.2° 


The Names of the Books Which the Persians Composed about 
Biography, and the Evening Stories about Their Kings Which 
Were True 


Rustum and Asfandiyadh, a translation of Jabalah ibn Salim; Bahram 
Chibin; Shahr-Bazdr and Parwiz;31 Al-Karnamak, about the life of 
Anishirwan;22 The Crown and What Good Auguries Their Kings Drew 
from It; Dara and the Golden Idol; The Book of Institutions (Ayin 
Namah); The Book of Lords (Khuday Namah) ;?5 Bahram and Narsi;?® 
Anitishirwan2” 


The Names of the Books of the Indians about Fables, Evening 
Stories, and Anecdotes 
Kalilah wa-Dimnah?*® is in seventeen sections, or, it is said, eighteen 
sections.2® ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Mugaffa‘ and others translated it. This 
book was also converted into poetry. Aban ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid ibn 
Lahig ibn “Ufayr al-Rigashi translated it, “Ali ibn Da’td set it into 


18 Mashkad nanah is probably an inaccurate transliteration of the Persian mushk- 
danah, which means “grain of musk,” probably the nickname of a girl. 

19 See Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, II, 552, article on Nimrod; ‘‘Namrid,” 
Enc. Islam, I, 842. 

20 Da‘d is a girl’s name, garbled in the Arabic text. 

1 Fliigel gives Shahryazad, which is evidently a mistake. MS 1934 has Shahr- 
Baraz, who was the gencral of Parwiz (Chosroes II). 

22 MS 1934 has Al-Karndmakh and Fliigel gives Al-Karndmaj. The name means 
“The Book of Deeds” and is usually known as Al-Karndmak; see Browne, Literary 
History of Persia, 1, 9, 108, 137 ff for an example of the contents. See also Firdawsi, 
Shahnama, VI, 195 bottom; Mas‘iidi, II, 162, 449. 

43 Evidently an imaginary story about Darius III. 

#4 The Arabic text has what is almost certainly a mistaken form. This title is 
evidently meant to be an ancient book called Ayin Namah. 

25 MS 1135 gives this title clearly. It was also known as The Book of the Ancients 
(Bastan Namah). It was translated into Arabic from the Persian by Ibn al-Mugqaffa‘, 
but is no longer extant. See Firdawsi, Shahnama, I, 66; V,24; VI, 17 top, 373. 

26 This may refer to Bahram and Narsi, kings of Persia at the end of the third 
century A.D., or it may refer to Bahram Gur, who ruled A.D. 420-40, and his brother 
Narsi. See Sykes, History of Persia, I, 466-70; Firdawsi, Shahnama, VII, 86, 99. 

27 Pliigel gives this name once; it is repeated in the manuscripts. 

28 See Glossary for this famous book. 

29 Fliigel and MS 1934 differ in writing the words for “it is said’’ but the meaning 
is the same. 
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poetry. Bishr ibn al-Mu'‘tamir also translated it. What was made 
known was only a part of it. I myself have seen a manuscript with 
two extra sections. The poets of the Persians converted this book 
into verse, translating it [from the Indian] into both Persian and 
Arabic. There are collections and selections of this book compiled 
by a group of persons, among whom there were Ibn al-Mugaffa‘; 
Sahl ibn Hartin; Salm, the director of the Bayt al-Hikmah; and 
Miibadhan-Mtibadh, whom al-Mutawakkil surmmoned from Persia 


during his reign (days). 
Among Their Books 


The large book, Sindbadh;°° the small book, Sindbadh; The Buddha; 
Buidasaf and Balawhar;?2 Biidasaf Alone; The Culture of India and 
China; Habil about Wisdom;** India in the Story of the Fall of Adam, 
for Whom May There be Peace;8* of Tarq (Zarq);*°> of Dabak®* the 
Indian, about men and women; Definitions of Indian Logic; Shadhirm;?? 
The King of India, the Murderer, and the Swimmer;38 of Shanaq, about 
administration ;°° of Atar,?° about drinks; of Bidpai, about wisdom.” 


80 See Glossary for this hero. Inserted in the text of MS 1135 and as a note on the 
upper margin of MS 1934 is the statement, “This book was translated by al-Asbagh 
ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Salim al-Sijistani and is known by him as Aslam and Sindbadh.” 
Al-Asbagh cannot be identified. 

3t For the Buddha, see “Budd,” Enc. Islam, I, 769; Shahrastani (Haarbriicker), 
Part 2, p. 358. 

82 See Glossary. 

33 Habil (Habil) was Abel, but here may refer to some Indian author. 

34 The manuscripts omit the pious epithet, which is taken from Fliigel. 

35 Instead of an Arabic word, this is very likely meant to be some Indian proper 
name, perhaps that of Channa, the famous charioteer of Buddha, called Zardani in 
Pehlevi, and Zardan in Greek. See Budge, Baralém and Yéwdsef, p. Ixxxviii. The 
name is evidently not correct as given in the text. Perhaps fa’ should be za’ and qaf 
may be a badly copied dal with niin, which could have spelled the Greek name Zardan. 

36 MS 1135 gives a different form, which is not clearly written. 

37. This title is given in various forms in different versions and cannot be identified. 

88 Both Fliigel and MS 1934 give al-sabbah (“swimmer’’); MS 1135 has a variation. 
Possibly the word is something different. 

39 Both Fliigel and MS 1135 give what seems to be Shanaq, who was probably the 
author of this book. See Fliigel, ZDMG, X1(1857), 325. MS 1934 lacks consonantsigns. 

40 Atar is probably an Indian proper name, but it cannot be identified and may 
not be correctly spelled. 

41 “Drinks” may refer to medicines, but not necessarily so. 

42 For information about this well-known work, see Jacobs, Fables of Bidpai, and 
“Bidpai,” Enc. Brit., III, 919. MS 1135 spells the name incorrectly. 
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The Names of the Books of the Byzantines about Evening Stories, 
Histories, Fables, and Proverbs*® 


History of the Byzantines; Samsah wa-Dimn, like the book “Kalilah wa- 
Dimnah,” but its title is in Greek—it is a book which is unappealing 
(cold) in authorship and destestable in composition; it has been said that 
some of the recent authors produced it;44 Cultures (Literature) of the 
Byzantines; of Myronianus about culture;45 Anthony the Holy Man and 
the Byzantine King ;4* Dialogue of the King with Muhammad ‘Arabi ;47 
Disiin and Rajil, the Two Kings;48 Simas the Learned, about proverbs;*® 
Intelligence and Beauty; Account of the King of Lud;®® Shahriyar the 
King and the Reason for His Marrying Shahrazad the Storyteller.» 


The Names of the Books of the Kings of Babylon and Others 
Among the Kings of the Tribes, with Accounts about Them 


The Righteous King of Babylon and the Devil, How He Tricked and 
Deceived Him; Nimriid the King of Babylon; The King Riding the 
Stick; The Old Man and the Youth; Ardashir the King of Babylon and 


43 “Proverbs” may also be translated as “allegories.” ‘“‘Fables and proverbs” is 
omitted in the Fliigel edition. For these titles, see the article by Rosenthal in Oriens, 
XV (1962), 35. 

44 See Perry, Humaniora (1960), p. 157. 

45 This title is given in various forms by the different versions, but it almost 
certainly refers to a book by Myronianus. See Diogenes Laértius, p. 157; Smith, 
GRBM, Il, 1131. 

46 In Arabic the name is Antus. For this book, see Rosenthal, Oriens, XV (1962), 
35. Rosenthal explains that sa@’ih, which usually means “traveler,” refers to a “holy 
man” here. 

47 ‘Arabiis is probably supposed to be the Greek word meaning “the Arab.” 
“Dialogue” may refer to Muhammad’s correspondence with the emperor at Con- 
stantinople. See ‘““Muhammad,” Enc. Islam, III, 653. 

48 These names cannot be identified. 

49 This is probably the Sim4s of the ancient book Firzah wa-Simds. See Mas‘udi, 
IV, 90, 463; “Bidpai,” Enc. Brit., XX VI, 883-84; Fliigel, p. 306, n. 4. 

50 This is evidently Lydda in Palestine; see Yaqit, Geog., IV, 354. ‘The story may 
refer to the slaying of the dragon, as Lydda was supposed to have been the place 
where Perseus saved Andromeda. 

51 In the manuscripts the forms appear to be Shizad and Shatariyarus, but they are 
probably Greek corruptions for the names of the king and storyteller in A Thousand 
and One Nights. The ¢ in the king’s name could be mistaken for hd and the a for r, 
while s would be a common Greek ending. 
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Artawan, His Vizier; Lahij ibn Aban;5* The Wise Man Who Was a 
Hermit. 


The Names of the Passionate Lovers during the Pre-Islamic Period 
and the Period of Islam about Whose Historical Traditions There 
Were Books®4 
The books which we mention were composed about their tradi~ 

tions by a group [of authors] such as ‘Isa ibn Da’b, al-Shargi ibn 

al-Qatami, Hisham al-Kalbi, al-Haytham ibn ‘Adi, and others as well. 


Muraqgish and Asma’; ‘Amr ibn “Ajlan and Hind; ‘Urwah and ‘Afra’; 
Jamil and Buthaynah; Kuthayyir and ‘Azzah; Qays and Lubna; Majniin 
and Layla; Tawbah and Layla; Al-Simmah ibn ‘Abd Allah and Rayya;*° 
Ibn al-Tathriyah and Wabhshiyah;®® Playing [Music] and Attachment; 
Yazid and Hababah; Qabiis and Munyah; As‘ad and Layla; Waddah al 
Yaman and Umm al-Banin; Amim ibn “Amran and Hind; Muhammad ibn 
al-Salt and Jannat al-Khuld; Al-‘Umar ibn Dirar and Juml; Sa‘d and 
Asma’; ‘Umar ibn Abi Rabi‘ah and a Multitude;5’ 

Al-Mustahall and Hind; Bakir and Lahzah;5®& Mulaykah, Nu'm, and the 
Son of the Vizier; Ahmad and Dahah;5® The Young Man of al-Kifah, 
the Protégé of Muslimah and His Female Companion; “Ammar, Juml, 


52 Ardashir was the founder of the Sasanian dynasty and Ardawdan (Artawanah) was 
the last king of the Ashkinian dynasty. The title should probably have an ‘‘and”’ 
before “‘vizier”: Ardashir the King of Babylon, Ardawan, and His Vizier. 

53 These are probably names in fiction. 

54 These names are book titles. These men and women were historical persons, 
though also characters about whom stories were written. The names which cannot 
be identified elsewhere have not been listed in the Biog. Index. Those listed can be 
identified by the lovers connected with them. 

55 Tammam, Al-Hamdsah, Part 2, sect. 448, gives this name in German as Rejja; 
Isbahini, Aghdni, Part 5, p. 132 1. 8, speaks of the love of al-Simmah for a girl named 
al-‘Amiriyah; see also Biog. Index. 

56 MS 1934 gives this title incorrectly; MS 1135 and Fliigel omit “and” betwecn 
the names. 

57 The word translated “multitude” may mean “‘his sexual intercourse,” but more 
likely refers to the many girls loved by the poet, who was famous for his amouts. 

58 This title and the one preceding are omitted by MS 1135. Bakir means “starting 
early in the morning” and lahzah means “the twinkling of an eye.” These are evi- 
dently nicknames for persons who cannot be identified, perhaps characters about 
whom poems were written. Some of the persons on this list were evidently not poets 
themselves, but persons about whom the poets composed verses. 

59 Dahah may be the singer Dahah included in the Biog. Index, or perhaps some 
less famous person. 
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and Sawab; Al-Ghamr ibn Malik and Qabil; ‘Amr ibn Zayd al-T@’i and 
Layla; ‘Ali ibn Ishaq and Sumnah; Al-Ahwas and ‘Abdah; Bishr and 
Hind; The Lover of the Hand; The Lover of the Picture; “Abgar and 
Saham;®° Iyds and Safwah; Ibn Mat‘in, Ratilah, and Sa‘adah; Khurafah 
and ‘Ishriq;® Al-Makhzimi and al-Hidayah;® “Amr ibn al-Ingafir and 
Nahd ibn Zayd Manah;® Murrah and Layla [bint Zuhayr|; Dhii al- 
Rummah and Mayy. 


The Names of the Passionate Lovers from the Rest of the People, 
about Whose Traditions Books Were Written® 


Sabil and Qaliin;*® ‘Ali ibn Adam and Manhalah;** Al-Mu‘adhdhab 
(the Tormented) and Ladhdhah (the Delight) ;*7 Al-Fadl ibn Abi Dulamah 
and Halim;*® Al-Mu‘adhdhab (the Tormented), al-Ghara (the Angry, 
Bright), and al-Tirah (the Bad Omen); Sihr al-Lahw (The Enchantment 
of Amusement) and Sukr (Intoxication of Love); Ibrahim and ‘Alam; 
Tarab (Rejoicing) and “Ajab (Admiration); “Amr ibn Salih and Qusaf; 
Ahmad and Sana’; Muhammad and Dugdq;®° Hakam and Khuld;7° 
‘Abbad al-Fatik (the Intrepid) and Fanak. 


60 MS 1135 spells this name with a jim(j) instead of a ha’(h), probably an error. 

$1 Zirikli, Part 2, pp. 179, 347, cites names of men called Khurifah, Hudhiafah, and 
Hudhigqah. The man’s name may be the same as one of these, but neither he nor the 
girl can be identified. 

62 Al~-Makhzumi is probably the ninth-century poet; see Abii Sa‘d al-Makhzimi. 
In MS 1934 the girl’s name is al-Hidayah; Fliigel and MS 1135 give al-Hudhaliyah. 

83 Al‘ingafir means “misfortune,” evidently a nickname. Neither this father nor 
his son can be identified, though they were probably Arabs. For the Nahd and Zayd 
Manih tribes, see Durayd, Geneal., pp. 133, 320. 

64 ‘These names are book titles. In the Arabic, the last clause of this heading is in 
the singular. Many of the names of this list seem to belong to fiction. Only the 
names which can be identified are in the Biog. Index. 

68 MS 1135 has Shibl instead of Sabil; these names cannot be identified. 

86 Tsbahani, Aghani, Part 14, pp. 51, 52, gives Adam. The various versions of 
Al-Fihrist give Adim. 

87 In MS 1934, a small extra waw (“and”) has been inserted before the second 
name, so that instead of wa-Ladhdhah it becomes wa-waladuhu (‘‘and his son”). The 
translation follows Fliigel. 

68 MS 1934 gives Halim and the other versions Kalim. 

69 MS 1135 has Ahmad instead of Muhammad. Ahmad was the son of Duqaq. 

70 Khuld is taken from Fliigel. MSS 1934 and 1135 give Khalid, which is probably 


wrong. 
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Su'af and ‘Atif; Ahmad and Zayn al-“Usiir (Adornment of the 
Ages);72 Bishr al-Muhallabi and Basbasah;7 ‘Asim and Sultan;7 
Dhawb and Rakhim; Ahmad ibn Qutaybah and Baniijah;?® Sahl and 
Salimah; Al-Katib (the Secretary) and Muna; Abii al-‘Atahiyah and 
‘Utbah; ‘Abbas and Fawz;?® The Lover of the Cow; ‘Isa and Sarab; 
‘Isam and Dumaynah; Mazid (Yazid) and al-Zahra’; ‘Ubayd Allah ibn 
al-Muhadhdhab and Lubna bint al-Mu‘tamir.?’ 


Names of the Loving and Fickle Girls’® 


Rihanah and Qaranful; Rugayyah and Khadijah;79 Mu'ayyis (One Who 
Drives to Despair) and Dakya’ (Becoming Pure);°° Sukaynah and al- 
Rabab;*! Al-Ghitrifah (Princess, Beautiful) and Dalfa’ ;* Hind and the 
Daughter of al-Nu‘mdn [ibn al-Mundhir];8% ‘Abdah al-‘Agqilah (the 
Intelligent) and ‘Abdah al-Ghaddarah (the Treacherous); Lu’lu’ah (the 
Pearl, the Unsullied) and Shitirah (the Clever, the Wanton); Najdah 
and Za‘iim (Ineffectual in Speech); Salma [bint Sa‘id] and Su‘ad [of al- 
Kifah]; Sawab (Correctness) and Suriir (Delight); Al-Dahma’ and 
Ni'mah. 


71 Su‘uf has many meanings. Here it may mean “endowed with genius or gener- 
osity,”’ which fits with ‘atuf (‘‘affectionate” or “well-favored’’). Fliigel and MS 1135 
have sha‘ub (“death”’) instead of Su‘if. Fliigel gives ‘afarraq instead of ‘atif, but the 
word cannot be identified and seems to be an error. 

72 MS 1135 has gasr (“palace’’) instead of ‘usiir (“ages’’). 

3 Fliigel, p. 307, n. 1, suggests that this was Bishr ibn al-Mughirah. The second 
name seems to be the rare nickname for a girl, meaning “Covering of a Nutmeg.” 

74 This may refer to ‘Asim ibn Thabit. 

7 Banijah was the name of the sister of Harin al-Rashid. 

78 MS 1135 has an error in giving these names. 

"7 MS 1934 gives al-Mu‘tamir; Fliigel and MS 1135 give al-Mu‘ammar. 

78 These names are book titles. In the Arabic, “loving and fickle” is al-haba’ib al- 
mutatarrifat. An “and” is inserted between the two words in the translation to make 
better sense, as some of those mentioned were not “‘fickle.” These women were 
probably real persons, some of them slave girls called by nicknames which cannot be 
identified. MS 1135 gives the last word of the heading as al-mutazarrifat (‘‘affecting 
elegance’). Only the names which can be identified are in the Biog. Index. 

79 This may refer to the Prophet’s first wife and his eldest daughter. 

89 MS 1135 has a different form for Mu’ayyis, probably incorrect. Dakyi’ is a 
Persian word. 

$1 The wife and daughter of al-Husayn ibn ‘Ali. 

82 MS 1135 has al-ghitrif, probably meant to be the feminine form of al-ghitrifah. 

83 See Isbahani, Aghdni, Part 2, p. 34 top; Kahhalah, A‘lam al-Nisa’, Part 5, p. 259. 
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The Names of Passionate Lovers Whose Traditions Enter into the 
Evening Stories® 


The Master (Friend) of Bishr ibn Marwan and the Daughter of His 
Cousin; Al-Kalbi and His Cousin; The Man and the Girl of the Tamim 
Tribe Who Gave Pledges [of Love]; The Egyptian and the Girl from 
Makkah; ‘Abd Allah ibn Ja‘far and the Tree upon Which There Was an 
Inscription; Asma’ ibn Khirijah al-Fazari; Malik ibn Asma’ and the 
Mistress of al-Huss; ‘Abbas [ibn al-Ahnaf] al-Hanafi and the One [Girl] 
Whom He Hit; The Daughter of the Chief (al-Wajihah) and the Bed- 
ouin; The Youth and the Woman Who Threw the Pebble; “Abd al- 
Rahman ibn al-Hakam ibn Hassan al-Asadi and Sa‘d, the Two Owners 
of the Wood; The Slave Girl, Her Master, and ‘Ubayd Allah ibn 
Ma'mar; Al-Rabab and Her Husband, Who Were Pledged Together 5° 
Sulayman, “Unwan, and Shayban; Sulayman ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, the Con- 
cubine, and Her Child; The Woman, Her Brothers (Sisters), and the Man 
Who Loved Her; The Arabian and the Daughter of His Other (Last) 
Uncle; “Abd al-Malik and al-Kalbi, the Friend of Khalid ibn al-Walid. 

Al-Zuhri and the Daughter of His Paternal Uncle, Who Journeyed to 
Hisham ibn “Abd al-Malik;8* Diyar and Zamya (Zamiya); Malik al- 
‘Ayyar (Charleton)*’ and His Cousin; Ghanamah, Uzayhir, and ‘Amr 
the King;8° The Kurd, His Love, and the Daughter of the Priest ;®® The 
Two Brothers, One from al-‘Iraq and the Other from al-Madinah; Al- 
Mu'alla and Sina; The Naked’ Man among (Al-Mutajarrid about) the 
Women;*® Badr and Shadhan;* Habib al-‘Attar (the Perfume Dealer); « 
Hasan and the Jewish Thicf; Hafiyah, the Daughter of Hashim al-Kindi; 
Al-Mu’ammal ibn al-Sharif, the Picture, and Mat‘tin™ the Jinni; ‘Amir 

84 ‘These names are book titles. Many of these characters seem to be fictitious. 

86 MS 1135 omits “who were pledged together.” 

86 See Isbahani, Aghani, Part 6, p. 106. 

8? This name does not have consonant signs, but al-‘ayydr, is probably correct. 

88 These names lack consonant signs and are given differently in the different texts. 

8° MS 1135 gives al-Kurdiyah (“Kurdish woman’’) instead of “the Kurd,” found 
in MS 1934. Fltigel has a word which seeins incorrect. 

°° Fliigel and MS 10934 give al-mutajarrid, MS 1135 gives al-mujarrad; both can 
mean “naked man.” Or else the word may be a nickname. 


5! The translation follows what is apparently intended in MS 1934, as both of these 
names are in common use. Fliigel has Badan and Shadan, which are uncommon 
forms. 

% Fliigel has maz‘in, an uncommon form. MS 1934 gives maf‘in (“pestilential” or 
‘‘with the plague’), a good name for a jinni. Al-Sharif may be a proper name, or 
refer to a “nobleman” with special reference to descent from the Prophet’s grandson. 
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and Da'd, the Handmaid of Khilisah (the Pure); ‘Urwah ibn ‘Abd 
Yalil al-Ta’'i and His Girl Cousin;®? The Passionate Youth and His 
Mistress; Al-Mukhannath (the Impotent) and the Damsel Who Loved 
Him; The Passionate Youth and Hind the Precipitates The Youth 
Passionately in Love with the Lady and Dhiat al-Khal;® The Foolish 
Youth and Shamsah, Who Was in Love with Him; The Crazy Lover and 
Salm and Her Handmaid with Hallucinations. 


The Names of the Humans in Love with the Jinn and the Jinn in 
Love with the Humans®® 


Da‘d and al-Rabab; Rifa‘ah al-‘Absi and Sukr; Sa‘sa‘ and Qum’; 
Naim ibn Darim, Rahimah, and Shaytin al-Tag; Al-Aghlab and al- 
Rabab; Al-Dirgham (the Lion), Jiid (the Liberal), the Wags (the Worth- 
less) ;9® “Amr and Diqyaniis;®°? Al-Shammakh (the Proud) and Dam‘ (the 
Weeping); The Tricky Khazraji and Asma’; Husn (Modesty, Chastity) 
ibn al-Nabhian and the Female Jinni;®* Al-Dilfa,®® Her Brothers, and the 
Jinni; Da‘d al-Fazariyah, the Jinni, and ‘Amr; “Umar ibn Sufyan al- 
Sulami and the Female Jinni; “Amr ibn Makshih and the Female Jinni; 
Rabi‘ah ibn Qudim (Qaddam) and the Female Jinni; Sa‘d ibn “Umayr 
and al-Nawar (the Timid, Innocent). 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: Evening stories and 
fables were sought after, especially during the days of the caliphs 
of the Banu al-Abbas, particularly at the time of al-Mudqtadir. 
Accordingly, the warrdgiin!©® made [stories] and told untrue [tales]. 


3 'Yalil was a Pre-Islamic idol; see Richardson, Dictionary, p. 1703; Kalbi, 
Asnam, p. 25. 

84 Dhat al-Khal (“With a Mole’’) was the nickname of a famous singer at the court 
of Hiriin al-Rashid. Here it may refer to a girl in a story. Compare Isbahini, 
Aghdani, Part 15, p. 79; Kahhialah, A‘lam al-Nisd’, Part 1, p. 423. 

® These names arc book titles. These stories seem to be about imaginary charac- 
ters.. The only person who can be identified is Shay {tan al-Taq. Some of the names 
appear in the old poems, but apparently refer to different characters. 

96 The translation follows MS 1934. The other versions do not separate the two 
last names clearly, so that it is impossible to be sure of the original. 

87 MS 1934 gives a form which might be Daqabtis; this name is very uncertain. 

®8 Husn is taken from MS 1934. Fliigel gives the word hadar (“settled regions”), 
and MS 1135 omits the name. 

69 This may be Dhalfa (“Ape-Nosed’’). 

100 Tt is likely that these warragtin (“copyists and book sellers’’) collected copies of 
popular stories and sold them to professional storytellers. 
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One of the persons who did this was a man known as Ibn Dilan, 
whose name was Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Dilan.1! Another was 
known as Ibn al~‘Aftar, and there were others besides them. We 
have already mentioned the persons who used to write fables and 
evening stories as if spoken by animals and other creatures. They 
were Sahl ibn Harin, ‘Ali ibn Da’tid, al-‘Attabi, and Ahmad ibn 
Abi Tahir. 


The Books Composed about the Wonders of the Sea and Other 
Things 


There is the book known as The Book of Sakhr al-Maghrabi, which 
was written by ————. It contains thirty stories: ten about the 
wonders of the land, ten about the wonders of the dawn, and ten 
about the wonders of the sea.!® 


Wathilah ibn al-Asga‘; Al-Sumayfa‘!® ibn Dhi Tarahhum (Possessor of 
Pity) al-Himyari and al-'Aquf bint Zayd;° The Old Man Son of the 
Youth. | 


101 MS 1135 does not repeat ibn Dilan. 

102 Sakhr al-Maghrabi seems to be a character of fiction. MS 1934 makes it very 
clear that a space was left to be filled in here in case the author’s name could be 
discovered. Fliigcl docs not indicate this space. “Dawn” (al-suhrah) is taken from 
MS 1934. It might be al-saharah (“magicians”). Fliigel gives what might be al- 
shajarah (“trees’’), or, if the first letter was unmarked, al-sujrah (“water sources’). 

103 For the spelling of this apparently fictitious name, see Durayd, Geneal., p. 307 
1. 19. 

104 MS 1934 gives al-‘Agif, which might be a rare form meaning “‘Bent Over.” 
Fliigel has what is cither al-‘Agiiq (“the Pregnant’) or al-‘Uqiig (‘“‘the rebellious”). 


In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


The Second Section of the Eighth Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of the 
books which they composed, including accounts of the exorcists, jugglers, 
magicians, and those who use incantations, tricks, and talismans. 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Nadim: The exorcists and 
magicians assert that the devils, jinn, and spirits obey and serve 
them, being directed by their command and their prohibition? The 
exorcists, who pretend to observe the sacred laws, claim that this is 
because of obedience to Allah, may His name be magnified. 

Thus invocation is addressed to Him, and oaths by the spirits and 
devils are by His help, with the abandoning of lusts and by conse- 
quence of religious practices. Morcover, [they claim] that the jinn 
and the devils obey them, cither because of obedience to Allah, 
may His name be magnified, or on account of [their making] oaths 
by Him, or else for fear of Him, blessed and exalted is He. For He 
has subjugated and humiliated them [the devils and jinn] by the 
potency of His holy names and because of mention of Him, uplifted 
and glorified is He. 

The [other] magicians assert that they enslave the devils by 
offcrings and prohibitive acts. They [claim] that the devils are pleased 
by the committing of acts which are forbidden and which Allah, 
may His name be magnified, has prohibited. Thus the perpetrating 


1 The word translated ‘incantations’ is al-niranjiyat, which is an old form; sce 
Hajj Khalifah, IV, 1861.7. For sorcery, magic, and talismans, see Khaldtn, Mugad- 
dimah (Rosenthal), III, 157-227. 

2 A more literal translation is “and they were shifted between their command and 
their prohibition.” 
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of things such as abandoning prayer and fasting, permitting 
blood,’ marrying forbidden women, and other kinds of evil actions 
is also pleasing. This is common practice in Egypt and the nearby 
regions; the books which are written there are many and extant. 
The Babylon of the magicians is in the land of Egypt. A person who 
has seen this [state of affairs] has told me that there still remain men 
and women magicians and that all of the exorcists and magicians 
assert that they have seals, charms of paper, sandal, jazab, smoke, and 
other things used for their arts.4 


Another Account 

One group of philosophers and scrvants of the stars assert that 
they have talismans, based on [astronomical] obscrvations, for all 
things desired in connection with wonderful actions, excitements, 
favor, and forms of authority. They also have designs on stones, 
stringed beads, and signet stones. 

This art is divulged openly among the philosophers. The Indians 
believe in it and perform wonderful things. China has trickery and 
magic of another form. The art of illusion is a speciality of India, 
where there are books on the subject, some of which have been 
translated into Arabic. The Turks also have an art of magic. A man, 
most trustworthy and superior, has told me that they perform 
miracles for the routings of armics, killing of enemies, crossing the 
water, and cutting short long distances in short time. The talismans 
of the land of Egypt and of Syria are numerous and their forms well 
known, although their use has been rendered vain because they arc 
out-of-date.® 


3 This may refer to ordinances about butchering animals while pronouncing the 
name of Allah. It may also refer to ordinances about menstruation contained in the 
Muslim law. For the next item, “marrying forbidden women,” see Qur’an, 4:2-24. 

4 Charms of paper were undoubtedly slips upon which were written either old 
pagan words or else verses from the Qur’an. Sandal was evidently sandalwood, used 
for medical purposes. For the following word, Fliigel gives al-jizab which docs not 
seem to be a proper form. Perhaps it is meant to be al-jazab, which is the plant 
Orchis flava, used for drugs. MS 1934 does not give consonant signs. This passage 
has been translated freely. 

6 “Stringed beads” (al-kharaj) are shells, gems, or beads which have been strung. 
“Signet stones” (al-fusiis) are gems or stones in signet rings. 

6 The Arabic phrase translated “out-of-date’’ is li-taqadam al-‘ahd. 
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A Word about the Praiseworthy System of Charms 

It is said, but Allah knows best and is the most wise, that Solomon 
(Sulayman) son of David,’ for both of whom may there be peace, 
was the first person to enslave the jinn and the devils and to use them 
as menials. It is also said that the first person, according to the 
doctrines of the Persians, who made slaves of them was Jamshid ibn 
Tahmurath. It has been said that a Hebrew named Asaf ibn 
Yihanna® who was the son of Solomon’s maternal aunt, another 
Hebrew named Yisuf ibn ‘Isi,2° and a Persian Jew named. al- 
Hurmazan ibn al-Kurdtl used to write for Solomon the son of 
David.!! 


The Names of the Demons Who Attended Solomon (Sulayman) 

Son of David—They Are Seventy 

They [the demons] assert that Solomon son of David, for whom 
may there be peace, sat [in audience] and summoned the chief of the 
jinn and the devils, whose name was Fuqtus," to review them. So 
Fugtus taught him to know the name [of each demon], one by one, 
and also its influence over the sons of Adam. Then he [Solomon] 
imposed upon them a contract and a pledge. After he had adjured 
them by that pledge and they had complied, they departed. The 
pledges were [in] the name of Allah, Exalted, Mighty, and Magni- 
fied.18 They [the demons] were:! Fugtus, ‘Mrd, Kywan, Shimr‘al, 


7 For Solomon, see “Sulaiman,” Enc. Islam, IV, 519; Tha‘labi, Kitab Qisas al-Anbiya’, 
p. 276 ff. Only the Fliigel edition has the pious epithet after Solomon and David. 

8 The Arabic text does not give the usual name for the father, Tahniurath, but 
some name which may be a garbled form meant for Hiishang, the grandfather. 

® Yuhanni is taken from MS 1934. Fliigel has Barakhiy4 instead. 

10 Probably Joseph the son of Joshua. This and the name which follows are 
evidently legendary. 

4 For this passage see Gocjc, ZDMG, XX (1866), 486-87. 

12 Fugqtus, also known as Quftus, is also mentioned in Tabari, Annales, Part 3, 
p- 165 1. 17. 

13 “Exalted” is taken from Fliigel.. 

14 Tt is possible a duplicate list to this may be found in some other book, but so far 
none has been discovered. The list contains 71 names, though the heading speaks of 
70 demons. Perhaps the 70 are in addition to Fuqtus, the chief, or two of the names 
should be compounded together. MS 1934 gives numerous vowel signs and many of 
the names can be found in the dictionaries. Names which have no meaning and lack 
vowel signs are given with only the transliterations of the Arabic letters indicated. 
Some of the names are guesses. 
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Firiiz, Mhaqal, Zaynab, Sydik, Jndrb, Siyyar, Zanbur, al-Da‘hs, 
Kawkab, Hamran, Dahir, Qariin, Shidad, Sa‘sa‘sah, Baktan, 
Harthamah, Takallum, Furig, Hurmiz, Hamhamah, ‘Ayzar, 
Mazahim, Murrah, Fatrah, al-Haym, Arhbh, Khyth‘, Khyfth, 
Rayah, Zuhal, Zawba‘ah, Mhtikara, Hayshab, Tq'ytan, Waas, 
Qdmnh, Mufarrish, Ayrail, Nizar, Shftil, Dywyd, Ankara, 
Khatifah, Tnkyiish, Misalqar, Qadim, Ashja’, Nawdar, Tythamah, 
‘Usar, Thu‘ban, Naman, Nmitdrky, Tyabtr,!® Sahitin, “Udhafir, 
Mirdas, Shytib, Za‘rish, Sakhr, al-‘Aramram, Khashram, Shadhan, 
al-Harith, al-Hurth, “Udhrah (‘Adhirah), Faqriif. 


The Names of the Seven Whose Offspring These [Demons] Were 

The first was Danhash, the first day; [then] Shakhba, the second 
day; Marbaya, the third day; ‘Abara, the fourth day; Mismar, the 
fifth day; Namidarki, the sixth day; Bakhtash, the seventh day.!® 


Arius al-Rtmi?’ 

Arius the son of Stephanus, the son of Vitellius al-Riimi, was 
nicknamed the Guide (al-Rashid) of his people. He was one of the 
Byzantines who were skillful with charms. Among his books there 
was the book mentioning the children of the Devil (Iblis) and their 
dispersion in the lands, together with the way in which cach type of 
them specializes in diseascs—spirits, deaths, actions, and the relation- 
ships of the jinn. 


Lawhaq 
He was Lawhagq ibn ‘Arfaj, of ancient times. Among his books 
there was The Natures of the Jinn, Their Times of Birth, Their Punish- 


ments, and the Spirits of Epilepsy. 


* 

15 MS 1934 separates Tyibir into two names, which would make the total name 
count 72, but the other versions make this one name. 

16 Although most of the vowel signs are given in MS 1934, some are lacking so 
that the names cannot be transliterated accurately. Some references which mention 
a few of these names and explain the demons are Kisa’i, Qisas al-Anbiy@ ; McCown, 
Testament of Solomon; Jawbari, Al-Mukhtar fi Kashf al-Asrar; Gocje, ZDMG, XX 
(1866), 485 ff. 

17 This name is written differently in MS 1135. It cannot be the famous heretic, 
‘whose father was said to be Ammonius; see Smith, GRBM, I, 345. 
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Ibn Hilal 

He was one of the recent scholars.18 He was Abii Nasr Ahmad 
ibn Hilal al-Bakil and [his father] Hilal was the son of Wasif. It 
was he who started this interest [in sorcery] in Islam. He was served 
and also spoken to [by the jinn], and was known for wonderful 
deeds and actions of goodness, as well as for seals of tested value. 
Among his books there were: 


The Vanished Spirit; Explanation of What the Devils Said to Solomon 
(Sulayman) Son of David (Da@ id), May Allah Bless Our Prophet and Also 
Both of Them [Solomon and David],!® and the Pledges He Imposed 
upon. Them. 


Ibn al-Imam 

Among the exorcists who worked by means of the names of 
Allah, may His name be magnifted, there was a man known as Ibn 
al-Imam, who lived during the days of al-Mu'tadid.2° His system was 
praiseworthy rather than subject to criticism. 


“Abd Allah ibn Hilal?! 

Salih al-Mudaybiri 

‘Ugbah al-Adhra‘i 

Abi Khalid al-Khurasani 

These [above four] men were known for a system worthy of praise 
and they accomplished great deeds and notable achievements. 


Ibn Abi Rassasah 

He was Abt “Amr “Uthmin ibn Abi Rassasah, 2 man whom I 
have scen and met and who was a leader of his art. One day I 
questioned him, saying, “Oh, Abi ‘Amr, I would place you above 
this showing!” He replied, “May Allah be glorified, I am over 
eighty years old. IfI did not know that this affair was true, I would 
have left it, but I do not doubt its validity.” So I said, “But, by 
Allah, you have not been successful.” He had many books and 


18 MS 1135 gives these words incorrectly. 

19 The manuscripts omit the pious epithet. 

20 MS 1135 inserts the name al-‘Abbisi after al-Mu'‘tadid. 

1 “The first whose genealogy was certain” is inserted over the name of ‘Abd 
Allah ibn Hilal in MS 1934. MS 1135 confuses the name. 
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achievements. Those engaged in this art regarding him as superior 
and preeminent. 


An Account of the Condemned System 

This system which is condemned (shameful) is the system of the 
magicians. Those informed about it claim that Bidhtkh?® is the 
daughter of the Devil (Iblis), or it is also said of the Devil’s son, 
and that she had a throne on the water. If he who seeks this affair 
comes to her after doing for her what she wishes, she makes a 
servant of whomever he desires and fulfills his purposes. He is not 
isolated from her nor from anyone who makes offerings to her from 
among humans and animals, if he renounces the ordinances [of 
religion] and employs that which is repugnant to the mind. 

It is also said that Bidhiikh is the Devil himself. Another person 
has stated that Bidhtkh is seated on her throne, and that whoever 
secks to obey her is brought to her and worships her. Almighty is 
Allah and sanctified are His names !2 

One of them [the magicians] told me that while asleep he saw 
her with an appearance as when awake, and that he saw around her 
a group resembling the Nabataeans, black, barefoot, with cloven 
heels.2@ He said to me, “I saw in their group Ibn Mundhiryani,?” 
who was one of the greatest of the workers of magic, [living] 
near to our time. His [real] name was Ahmad ibn Ja‘far and he was an 
apprentice of Ibn Zurayq. He, moreover, spoke from under a basin.?® 


Khalaf ibn Yusuf al-Dastumisani Was Among Them 
According to what some of his friends have recollected, he wrote 
books and was known as Ibn Qinin. 


2 Bidhtkh (Baydiik) represents Venus or Aphrodite; see Chwolsohn Die 
Ssabier, Il, 171 1. 14, 811 1. 26. 

23 See Chap. IX, sect. 1, n. 111. 

4 This passage evidently refers to persons who renounced the ordinances of Islim 
in order to serve the heathen goddess. 

25 This clause seems to be a pious exclamation by the author, an affirmation of his 
own faith while describing these irreligious rites. There is no punctuation to make 
the interpretation clear. 

26 See “‘Nabatacans” in Glossary 

27 Ibn Mundhiryani is garbled and very likely an error. It is evidently meant to be 
a popular name for Ahmad ibn Ja‘far. 

28 Al-tast (“basin’’) here it probably refers to a large copper vessel. The worker 
of magic spoke from under it to give an air of mystery to the proceedings. 
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Hammad ibn Murrah al-Yamani Was Among Them 
He quoted al-Zarga’ the Sorceress®® with his own interpretation. 
Among his books there was Images. 


Al-Hariri Was Among Them 
He was Abi al-Qasim al-Fadl ibn Sahl ibn al-Fadl. Among his 
books there was The Untied, the Tied, the Knots, and the Twistings. 


Ibn. Wahshiyah al-Kaldani 

He was Abt Bakr Ahmad ibn “Ali ibn Mukhtar ibn ‘Abd al-Karim 
ibn Harathiya ibn Badaniya ibn Birnatiya ibn ‘Alatiya al-Kasdani the 
Sifi, one of the people of Qussin.8° He claimed that he was a magi- 
cian who made talismans and practiced the Art [alchemy]. We 
shall mention his books on the Art in the proper place at the end of 
this volume. “Kasdani’’ means that he was one of the Nabatacans, 
who were the inhabitants of the first land. He was a descendant of 
Sinharib.* He wrote books about magic and talismans, among 
which there were: 


Expulsion of the Devils, also known as Secrets; the large book of magic; 
the small book of magic; Giddiness (Duwar) [or Revolving (Dawwar)], 
according to the doctrine of the Nabatacans—it is in nine sections; The 
Doctrines of the Chaldaeans about idols; Advice about Magic; The 
Secrets of the Stars; the large and small books about agriculture; of al- 
Kasdini about the second category of talismans, translated by Ibn 
Wahshiyah;®* Life and Death, about the treatment of diseases, by Raht 
ibn Samitan al-Kasdani;*4 Idols; Offerings; Disposition;3® The 


28 MS 1135 has Abii Zarqa’, but the ‘Abii’ was probably inserted by a careless 
scribe. 

30 Qussin was near al-Kifah in Chaldaca; see Yaqiit, Geog., IV, 100. The names 
of the ancestors were evidently Nabataean and cannot be rendered accurately. 

31 The vowel signs are not given for this name in Al-Fihrist. “Sinharib” is a guess; 
it is found in Yaqiit, Geog., Ill, 240 1. 4. 

82 For the titles of many of his books, see p. 864. See also Hajj Khalifah, I, 281; 
III, 98, $87; IV, 166, 298, 461; V, 94, 95, 117, 132, 137, 249. He wrote in Naba- 
taean and also made Arabic translations. 

33 Before al-Kasdani there are two other names which are given differently in the 
various versions and cannot be deciphered. 

34 This name is written differently in the various versions. 

35 In the Arabic, | h, meaning “to him,” follows this title and the following. This 
probably means that Ibn Wahshiyah wrote the books himself instead of merely 
translating them. 
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Names; of his conversations with Abii Ja‘far al-Umawi and Saldmah ibn 
Sulayman al-Ikhmimi about the Art [alchemy] and magic. 


Abt Talib Ahmad ibn al-Husayn ibn ‘Ali ibn Ahmad ibn Muhammad 
ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Zayyat 
He was a friend of Ibn Wahshiyah. It was he who quoted his 
books. He was alive during our time, but I believe that he died 
recently. 


A Statement about Juggling, Talismans, and Incantations®® 

The first persons to play [tricks] with juggling during the period 
of Islam were “Ubayd al-Kayyis and another known as Qutb al- 
Rahha. They wrote a number of books about this subject: 


Juggling, by “Ubayd al-Kayyis; Nimbleness, Compressing, and Snatch- 
ing,®? by Qutb al-Rahha; Swallowing the Sword, the Rod, Pebbles, and 
Shells,3® and Eating Soap and Glass, with the Trick for That; Juggling, 
by ‘Ubayd al-Kayyis.*° 


The last person to play [tricks] with sleight of hand whom we 
have scen was Mansiir Abi al-‘Ajab. He died when he was one 
hundred and fifteen years old. He used to say, “I performed in the 
presence of al-Mu'tamid.’’*° 


Qialishtanus*! 

He was an ancient and one of those who spoke about the special 
properties of phenomena, incantations, and talismans. Among his 
books there was The Compilation, about incantations and special 
properties. 


36 ““Juggling”’ is al-sha‘badhah, also meaning “sleight of hand.” “Talismans’”’ is 
al-talsamat. 

37 The word translated “snatching” (al-laq f) is taken from MS 1135, which seems 
to be correct. It is given differently in the other versions. 

38 Al-sabaj (‘“‘shells”) usually signifies small black shells. The word is taken from 
MS 1135. 

38 For “juggling” (al-makhragah), an unusual term, see Dozy, Supplément, I, 366. 

40 As this caliph ruled A.D. 870-92, a man who was contemporary with him might 
casily have lived until the time of al-Nadim. In the sentence preceding, Fliigel gives 
the word for “sleight of hand” and the proper name following it incorrectly. 

41 Perhaps this is meant to be Callisthenes. MS 1135 gives a name which appears 
to be Mazentius. 
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Apollonius the Wise 

He was once of the people of Tyana, in the Byzantine territory. 
It is said that he was the first to initiate speech about talismans. His 
book about talismans, which he wrote in his own city and in the 
kingdoms of the kings, is known and famous. 


Arts* . 
He was a Byzantine. His book was Incantations. 


Babbah the Indian 
He was one of the ancients whose system of incantations was the 
system of India. Among his books there was a book in which he 


followed the system of those who upheld illusion. 


The Books of Hermes about Incantations, Special Properties, and 
Talismans 


Book of Hermes, about resuscitation, amulets, and charms; AJ-Hiritiis,4® 
about incantations over trecs, fruits, unguents, and herbs; of Margiinas,‘® 
about names, safeguards, amulets, and means of protection, with the 
letters of the sun, moon, five planets, and names of the philosophers; of 
Margiinas about special properties, which he divided into three sections, 
each section comprising a subject. 


42 This was probably Apollonius of Tyan. 

43 This may refer to Arius al-Riimi, sce n. 17, or else to some man who cannot be 
identified. 

44 MS 1135 gives this name clearly. 

45 This is very likely mcant to be the Greek word ddaros. See Chap. X, n. 25. 

46 This name is written imperfectly, but is probably meant to be Marqiinas. 


In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


The Third Section of the Eighth Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the scholars and the books which 
they composed. 


The Names of the Fables Known by Nickname, Nothing More 
than That Being Known about Them! 


Shakbadhah;? The Foot Bone of a Giant Lizard; Stooping of the Back; 
Depraved;* Lover of the Cow; Stripped of the Wind;® Happiness; 
The New; Lashing Rope;® Zangittah;? Female Dancer (Raqqisah); 
A Dwelling (Domestic Comfort); Bird Droppings;* He Blames (He Is 


1 This title is taken from MS 1934, which differs from the other versions. One 
can only guess at the meanings of the following titles, as many of the words have 
several meanings, some of them slang. 

2 Perhaps from the Persian shakk padhah, mcaning “to cover oneself with tinder.” 

8 Fliigel has what might be Dila‘ al-Dayr (‘Side of the Monastery”), but MSS 1934 
and 1135 have what might be Dala‘ al-Dubar (“Stooping of the Back”) or Dila‘ 
al-Dabar (“A Side of Ulcers’). 

4 Fliigel gives various suggestions, but MSS 1934 and 1135 have what might be 
Khamij (‘““Depraved”) or Khammaj (“Perversion’’). The word in MS 1934 might also 
be read as Jamah (“Headstrong”). 

5’ MS 1934 clearly gives Jurd al-Rih (“Stripped of the Wind”). Fliigel has what 
might be Hirrat al-Rih (“Drought of the Wind”) or Hurrat al-Rih (“Rain Cloud of the 
Wind’’). . 

8 Fliigel has Habl mashq(“Lashing Rope’). The manuscripts give what might be 
Hayl Mashu (“Powerful Laxative”), though it is probably meant to be something 
else. 

7 This name very likely comes from the Persian words zan (“espoused”’) and qittah 
(“female cat”). This was the catamite of the well-known judge Ahmad ibn Abi 
Duwéad. Fliigel failed to identify this name. 

8 The manuscripts have the plural khuri’ (“droppings’’), whereas Fliigel gives the, 
singular, khur’. 
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\ 
Blamed); The Small;® The Reproach of Divorce;1° Leprosy; Happy 
(Rayy); Depravity; Ample; Hutshq; Cotton; Nightingale; 
Affectionate and Dreamy; Neighing of Horses. 


Tales of the Buffoons 
It is not known who composed them." 


Hawshab al-Asadi; ‘Urwah ibn ‘Abd Allah; Al-Ghddiri; Abi al-Sa@ib 
al-Makhzimi; Abii ‘Umar al-A‘raj; Damdam al-Madini; Qaliis; Abi 
Sikkah; Masriir al-Awsi; Abt Ma‘n al-Ghifari; Al-Darimi; Ibn Ahmar; 
‘Igrit; Khatmi al-Dallal; Abi al-Hurr al-Madini; Find; Hibbat Allah; 
Nawmat al-Diitha; Ibn al-Shinizi. 


The Names of a Group of Fools about Whom Anecdotes Were 
Written!® 
It is not known who composed them. 


Anecdotes of Juha; Anecdotes of Abii Damdam; Anecdotes of Ibn 
Ahmar; Anecdotes of Sawrah al-A‘rabi; Anecdotes of Ibn al-Mawsili; 
Anecdotes of Ibn Ya'qith; Anecdotes of Abt ‘Ubayd al-Hazmi; Anec- 
dotes of Abii “Algamah; Anecdotes of Sayfawayh.!” 


The Names of Books Composed about Sexual Intercourse—Persian, 
Indian, Greek, and Arab [Books] in the Form of the Story of 
Passionate Love'® 


® MS 1934 has Al-Saghirah (“The Small’). Fltigel and MS 1135 have Al-Sa‘idah 
(‘Sacrifice’). 

10 MS 1934 gives Al-Sarah (“Divorce’’), whercas Fliigel and MS 1135 have Al- 
Surakh (“Screams’’). 

11 This word is written carelessly in MS 1934. 

1% MS 1934 has what might be either ‘Ardrah (“Depravity,” “Adversity’”) or 
‘Arrarah (“Giving Birth Only to Males’’). The other versions have variations which 
seem to be mistakes. 

13 Hiishq is from MS 1934. Another possibility is khiishag (“‘fog,” ““damp’’). 
Fliigel suggests jawsaq (“‘palace’’). 

144 The Arabic is Qar (“Cotton,” “Testicle,” or ‘““Wen’’). Another possibility is 
Qawar (“Purblindness’’). 

16 The names are probably those of jesters about whom stories were written. The 
names are also the titles of the books. See Rosenthal, Humor, pp. 1-0: 

16 In MS 1934 this title is given on the margin. Instead of “fools”? the Arabic may 
mean “care free people,” as some of the men mentioned were not fools or jesters. 
For this passage, sec Rosenthal, Humor, pp. 9-13. 

17 This name may be Sibawayh, but was probably not the Egyptian humorist 
with that name; see ibid., pp. 11, 14. 

18 Many of these names belong to fiction and are not included in the Biog. Index. 
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The Daughter of Bilyan;!® The Soul of Bunyan;?° The Daughter of 
Bahram, about sexual intercourse; Martiis the Greek, about a story of 
sexual intercourse; the large book, The Capable Woman;?! the small 
book, The Capable Woman; the large book, Burdin and Hubahib (The 
Short), by Abii al-Hassin;?* the small book, Burdin and Hubahib; The 
Freeborn Woman and the Slave; Jaded Harlots and Adulterers;?2 com- 
posed by Ibn Hajib al-Nu'man, known as The Story of Ibn al-Dukkani; 
La‘ab the Head Woman and Husayn the Homosexual; Concubine 
Mistresses. 


The Books Composed about Freckles, Twitching, Moles, and 
Shoulders, and the Books Composed about [Good] Omen, 
Augury, Conjectural Prediction, and Similar Things,* [by] 
Persians, Indians, Greeks, and Arabs 


Physiognomici by Aristotle ;?> Physiognomici by Philemon; The Physiog- 
nomy of the Pigeon; Augury of the Persians; Augury of the Grecks; 
Augury of the Indians; Augury of the Arabs; Freckles, by Menes the 
Greek;?® Moles, by Menes the Greek; [Good] Omen, by the people of 
Persia; The Lines of the Palm and Examination of the Hand, by the 
Indians; Twitching, in three aspects, by the Persians; Augury by Birds, 


19 Fliigel gives the name Bunyan, but MS 1934 has what must be the common 
name Bily4n, or else Biliyan, meaning “A Lone Person.” 

20 Again Fliigel gives the name Bunyan. In MS 1934 the word might be Buny4n, 
or Shan or San. These last two forms have many meanings, but here might signify 
“Preferred” and “Like.” 

21 Fliigel gives Al-Alfiyah (“The Thousand’), suggesting stories similar to A 
Thousand and One Nights. MS 1934 has Al-Akfiyah, which probably means ‘‘A 
Capable Woman,” perhaps being a book of stories about some clever mistress. 

22 Burdan was a singer of al-Madinah, though this story may not be about him. 
See Isbahini, Aghdni, Part 7, p. 168. Hubahib was the name of a miser. 

23 The word translated “jaded harlots” is al-sahagat, which has various meanings, 
all of them referring to prostitutes who have lost their charm. “Adulterers’’ is al- 
bagha@’iyun. 

24 “T witching” refers to involuntary movements of the face and cyes, and also 
to the twitching of the organs of slaughtered animals. “Shoulders” (aktaf) was a 
type of divination, usually by means of the shoulder bones of sheep. “Augury” 
(zajr) often but not always refers to augury in connection with the flight of birds. 

25 Pliigel inserts the Arabic word for “plagiarized” before the title. Over the title 
MS 1934 has inserted what scems to be the same word in small letters. 

26 MS 1934 gives the consonants Mns, whereas Fliigel has Mins, which is the 
Greek Menes. This man cannot be identified. This title and the one which follows 
evidently refer to divination by means of freckles and moles. 
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[Good] Omen, Divination, Observing Traces, and Soothsaying, by al- 
Mad@ ini; [Good] Omen by Celestial [Observation], by al-Kindi; 
Twitching and Augury, What One Secs in His Clothing and Body, a 

Description of Freckles, the Medical Treatment of Women, and Knowl- 
edge of What Snakes Indicate; the great [book], Drawing of Lots, 
by Ibn al-Murtahil;?? the small [book], Drawing of Lots, by Ibn al- 
Murtahil; of Pythagoras on the drawing of lots, by which one can decide 
by lot for every need; The Drawing of Lots of the Two Horned 
[Alexander the Great]; The Drawing of Lots, as composed by Christians; 
The Drawing of Lots, related to Daniel; The Drawing of Lots with 
Arrows, related to Alexander. 


The Books Composed about Horsemanship, Bearing of Arms, the 
Implements of War, and the Management and Usage of These 
Things among All Nations 


The Love of Archery,?8 by Bahram Gir, or, it is said, by Bahram Chibin; 
The Love for Striking with Bent Sticks,?® by the Persians; Mobilization 
for Wars, the Training of Horsemen,®° and How the Kings of Persia 
Adiministered the Four Frontiers on the East, West, South, and North; 
The Glorious,®! which al-Harthami al-Sha‘rani composed for al-Ma’miin 
about wars—he formed it as two treatises, with polished composition. 
The first treatise had three sections. The first section had twenty headings, 
which included two hundred and sixty-four topics (questions). The 
second section had seven headings, which comprised forty topics. The 
third section had twenty-four headings, which included one hundred and 
forty-four topics. The second treatise had thirty-six divisions, with one 
thousand and twenty-five headings. 


*? As the words for “great” and “small” are in the feminine, they probably go 
with qur‘ah (“drawing of lots’). 

28 The word translated “love” is not clearly written in MS 1934, as it lacks con- 
sonant signs. Fliigel offers several suggestions as to what the word might be. One is 
that the letters form the name of a legendary hero, Abfin, but neither this nor Fliigel’s 
other possibilities make sense. The most likely word appears to be atish, meaning 
“love of” or “desire for.” 

29 This probably refers to the bent sticks used in the Persian game of polo. 

30 The word translated “Horsemen” is al-asawirah. Lane, Lexicon, Part 4, p. 1465, 
believes the word refers to horsemen using bows and arrows. 

$1 The translation follows MS 1934 here, which gives Al-Jalil (“The Glorious’). 
Fliigel and MS 1135 have Al-Hiyal (“Stratagems’”). There are other unimportant 
variations. 
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Book of ‘Abd al-Jabbar ibn ‘Adi, written for al-Mansiir, about the conduct 
of wars and the form of the troops;®? of al-Ishmiti, about horsemanship; 
The Conduct of Wars, Storming of Castles and Cities, Discovering an 
Ambush, Commissioning Spies, the Vanguard, the Brigades, and Frontier 
Garrisons—it is a translation of what was written for Ardashir ibn Babak; 
of Bajahir al-Hindi,3* about the techniques of swords, their description, 
qualities,°4 designs, and markings; The Swords Which Were with the 
Arabs, and Their Types; of Shandq al-Hindi, about the administration of 
war, the men whom the king must enlist, the horsemen, the food supplies, 
and poison; The Science of Fire, Naphtha, and Flamethrowers in Wars;?5 
Towers for Attack, Catapults, Stratagems, and Artifices, which I saw 
written in the handwriting of Ibn Khafif. 


The Books Composed about Veterinary Surgery, the Doctoring of 
Animals, and the Qualities and Selection of Horses 


Book of Ibn Akhi Hizam about veterinary surgery, which he composed 
for al-Mutawakkil; written by one of the Greek physicians, about the 
veterinary care of all kinds of animals; Veterinary Surgery, by Simon,3’ 
one section of which is extant; Horses, and According to What Character 
and Description There Was a Similarity among the Most Spirited of the 
Horses ;3° The Equipping (Tethering) of Horses, unknown;?° translated 
by Ishaq ibn “Ali ibn Sulayman for the Persians, about the veterinary care 
of the other animals, and [also] horses, mules, cows, sheep, and camels, 


82 The word translated “conduct” is adab, which in MS 1135 has long marks over 
the two a’s. The same word is found two titles following. 

33 This name is evidently written in Arabic but taken from an Indian source. It 
cannot be identified and may not be written correctly. 

84 Unlike the other versions, MS 1135 has saql (‘‘polishing”’) for this word. 

35 MS 1934 gives al-‘ilm (‘‘science”); Fliigel and MS 1135 have al-‘aml (“use” or 
“work’’). Flamethrowers (al-zarafaét or al-zaragat) were instruments for ejecting 
naphtha against a fortification. 

36 Al-dabbabat (“towers for attack”’) were covered towers on wheels which were 
used to attack walled fortresses. , 

37 Although the Arabic has s rather than nas the final letter of this proper name, the 
two letters can be confused when transliterated from the Greek, so that this could be 
the name of the Athenian, Simon Hippiatricus. 

88 In this book title, the word translated “character” is na‘t, which might also mean 
“outstripping in a race.” The word given as “similarity” is shabah in MS 1934; 
Fliigel has shiyah, which can also mean “‘coloring,” ‘‘mark,” “neighing,” among 
other things. 


89 “Unknown” evidently signifies that al-Nadim himself did not know this book. 
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with knowledge of their cost and markings;#° Veterinary Surgery, by 
al-Husayni, unknown; Veterinary Surgery, by the Greeks; Veterinary 
Surgery, by the Persians; 


The Books Composed about Birds of Prey, Sport with Them, 
and Medical Care of Them, by the Persians, Greeks, Turks, 
and Arabs 


Birds of Prey, by Muhammad ibn “Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar al-Bazyar (the 
Falconer); Falcons, by the Persians; Falcons, by the Turks; Falcons, by 
the Byzantines; Falcons, by the Arabs; Birds of Prey and Sport with 
Them, by Abii Dulaf al-Qasim ibn ‘Isa.4? 


Names of the Books Composed about Sermons, Morals, and 
Wisdom, by the Persians, Greeks, Indians,“* and Arabs—The 
Authors Are [Both] Known and Unknown 


Book of Zddanfarriikh, about the training of his children; Mihradhar 
Jushnas, the vizier (framadhir) of Buzurjmihr ibn Bakhtakan,“ at the 
beginning of which there is, ““No two persons ever have a difference of 
opinion in which one is mistaken and the other correct”; of Bryson, about 
moral training;4® of Bryson, about home management; of Ibrahim ibn 
Ziyad, about moral training, written for al-Mahdi; of Muhammad ibn 
al-Layth, preaching to al-Rashid; of Muhammad ibn al-Layth, [addressed] 
to Yahya ibn Khalid; “Refutation of the Zanadigah, unknown; the 
charge of Chosroes [Aniishirwan] to his son Hurmuz, giving him advice as 
he assigned to him his rule, with the reply of Hurmuz to him; of one of 
the kings of the past to his son, about discipline; the charge of Chosroes 
for anyone in his household mature enough for training; of a good king 


40 MS 1934 gives sham (“markings,” “‘defects’’). MS 1135 and Fliigel have sawm 
(“price fixing”). 

41 The word translated “birds of prey” is al-jawarih, which is sometimes used for 
other animals as well as birds. 

42 MS 1934 garbles “by Abi Dulaf.”’ 

43 MS 1135 omits ‘‘the Indians.” 

44 The translation follows the Fliigel version and MS 1135. MS 1934 suggests that 
the original Persian was Mihdzargushnasp al-farmanbardar: For the first word see 
Firdawsi, Shahnama, IX, 43, where it is used as the name of a well-known man. 
Richardson, Dictionary, p. 1084 1. 12, defines the second Persian word as “‘obeying 
commands” (“‘servitor’”’). This second word was very likely a title for some palace 
position. 

45 MS 1934 gives this name as Briisan, but Bryson is evidently the name meant. 
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among the kings, in which there is a collection of the principal affairs 
about which the kings revolve their government;** the charge of 
Ardashir Babakan to his son Sabiir.47 


Book of the high priest,4® about wisdom, collections, and morals; the 
charge of Chosroes Aniishirwan to his son, called The Gathcring*® of 
Eloquence; questions soliciting the attention of Khish the wise man and 
the reply concerning them;5® The King with White Hair and the Dia- 
logue between Him and the Viziers and the People of His Kingdom; 
what Chosroes wrote to the Guardian of the Frontier and his reply to 
him;*! The Story of Despair®? and Hope and the Dialogue Which Took 
Place between Them; The King and the Woman Whom He Hung 
between Heaven and Earth, So that a Thousand Horsemen Found Shade 
beneath Her; The Question Which the King of the Grecks Sent to 
Aniishirwan by the Hand of Hippocrates the Greek;** The Byzantine 
King’s Sending Philosophers to the King of Persia to Ask about Matters 
of Wisdom. 


The Philosopher Who Paid Attention to the Handmaid (of) Qaytar 
and the Story of the Philosophers Connected with Her;>+ The King, One 
of Whose Viziers Advised Him to Sleep and Another to Awake; The 


‘8 A freer translation might be, “The chief principles upon which the kings base 
their policies.” 

47 See Grignaschi, Journal asiatique, CCLIV, Part 1 (1966), 1-142. Pages 46-67 
gives the Arabic text of this Testament and pages 68-83 gives a French translation. 
This article also gives the texts of several other treatises supposedly written by 
Ardashir. 

48 “High priest” is in Persian mitbadh mibadhan. 

49 “Ashsh (“gathering”) is taken from MS 1934. The word might also be ‘ushsh 
(“nest’’) or ghishsh (‘‘dissimulation”). Fliigel has ‘ayn (“eye,” “‘spring”’). 

50 The name Khish is taken from MS 1934. It is mentioned by Firdawsi, Shahnama, 
VI, 159. There is a correction found on the margin in MS 1934 which indicates 
another possibility, kanzd, a Persian word meaning ‘‘wise man.” Following the word 
is the Arabic al-‘alim (“wise man”), possibly a translation of kanzd, or, if the word is a 
proper name, a nickname or description of the man. This name is confused by 
Fliigel. 

61 In Persian the “Guardian of the Frontier” is al-Marzavan. The word is not 
clearly given cither in the Fliigel edition or MS 1934. 

52 MS 1135 has al-ra’s (“head”), evidently an error. 

68 This may be a story about an envoy sent by Justinian to Anushirwan, Chosroes 
I, or it may be connected with the anecdote about Hippocrates; see Chap. VII, sect. 
3, near n. 38. 

54 Qaytar is taken from Fliigel. The name cannot be identified. The second 
letter is not marked in MS 1934, so that it might be Qintir (“Misfortune”’), a nick~ 
name. 
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Passages Which Ardashir Ordered to Be Taken from the Libraries of 
Books Written by Wise Men about Administration;5> The Story of 
Hearing and Sight; The King with Two Wives and the Viziers; The 
Two Wives of the King, One of Whom Preferred Slave Boys and the 
Other Slave Girls, with the Remarks of the Philosophers about the 
Matter; The Two Men of India, the Generous and the Miserly, Their 
Suit and the King of India’s Judgment on the Case; Yashakkur Biri ibn 
Mazdiibad to Hurmuz ibn Kisra, and the Letter of Kisra to Hawasat and 
Her Reply.*§ 

Chosroes to the Great Men of the People about Thanks; [of] Arwa, 
with mention of her monastery (dayr)5” and her wise sayings; Anecdotes 
of Maymiin ibn Maymiin,®§ about moral training; of Hamzah ibn ‘Afif 
about the biography of Dhi al-Yaminayn;5® The Moral Training, by 
Mas‘adah the Secretary; of al-Arzami, about moral training, in the form 
of rare forms (anecdotes) of poetry; Ethics, of ‘Affyah ibn Yazid, the 
Judge, which he addressed to Ishaq ibn ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali al-Hashimi; Ethics, 
of Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdi; Ethics, of Kulthiim ibn “Amr al-“Attabi; Ethics, 
of “Abd Allah ibn al-Mu’‘tazz; of Shdndq al-Hindi, about ethics, in five 
sections; The Book of Biography (Sirat Namah),® a composition of 
Hudahid ibn Farrukhzad, a book of traditions and stories; of ‘Ali ibn 
Zayn al-Nasrani,*! about morals and proverbs, according to the 
Persians, the Greeks, and the Arabs; a translation of anecdotes about 


66 Perhaps “taken” should be “‘selected.”’ For this title, see Grignaschi, Journal 
asiatique, CCLIV, Part 1 (1966), 4. 

56 Hurmuz ibn Kisra (Chosroes) was the king of Persia. The other names in this 
title are guesses and cannot be identified. 

57 Instead of a monastery, dayr may be a Muslim institution. 

58 "This was a nickname for al-Fad! ibn al-Rabi‘. Both adab and ddab have various 
literary, moral, and social meanings. Here, for the sake of simplification, adab is 
translated as “moral training” and adab as ‘‘morals.” 

59 This was the nickname of Tahir ibn al-Husayn. It means “possessed of two 
hands” and it was given to him because he used two hands to wield his sword when 
killing ‘Abbas ibn al-Layth. See Mas‘tdi, VI, 423; Zirikli, Part 3, p. 318. 

60 Fliigel and MS 1934 have Sirat Namah. MS 1135 has The Course of His Days, 
probably a mistake. Sirat is perhaps the Arabic translation of some Persian word. 
Perhaps Hudahiid is meant to be the Persian name Khudabiid. Farrukhzid cannot be 
identified, but is a common Persian name. See Miskawayh, Tajarib al-Umam, pp. 
466-68; Firdawsi, Shahnama, VIII, 240-41, 412 ff. 

61 As this man has a Muslim name, he must have been a Christian who was con- 
verted to Islam, or else the name al-Nasrani does not mean “Christian” as it usually 
does. 
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the nobility, anecdotes about the middle-class people and anecdotes 
about the lower class and the humble. 


The Books Composed about the Interpretation of Dreams 


Book of Artemidorus about the interpretation of dreams, five sections; 
Sleep and Awakening, by Porphyry; of Abii Sulayman al-Mantiqi (the 
Logician), about the warnings in sleep; which Ibrahim ibn Baktis wrote 
about dreams; Interpretation of Dreams, by [Muhammad] ibn Sirin; 
Interpretation of Dreams, by [Abii Ishaq] al-Karmani; Interpretation of 
Dreams, by al-Qubrayani, hadith;® Interpretation of Dreams, by Ibn 
Qutaybah; Interpretation of Dreams, according to the doctrines of the 
Abl al-Bayt, for whom may there be peace;® Interpretation of Dreams, 
for the Ahl al-Bayt, pleasant. 


The Books Composed about Perfume 


Perfume, written by Yahya ibn Khalid; Perfume, by Ibrahim ibn al- 
‘Abbas; Perfume, by al-Kindi; The Alchemy of Perfume, by al-Kindi; 
Perfume, unknown |authorship]; another book about perfume and 
compounds; Perfume, by Habib al-Attar; Perfume and Its Varieties, by 
al-Mufaddal ibn Salamah; Perfume, Its Varieties and Sources, by a man 
of al-Jabal, named——-—. 


The Books Composed about Cooked Food 


Cooked Food, by al-Harith ibn Bushkhiz;** Cooked Food, by Ibrahim al- 
Mahdi; Cooked Food, by Ibn Masawayh; Cooked Food, by Ibrahim 
ibn al-“Abbias al-Stli; Cooked Food, by ‘Ali ibn Yahya al-Munajjim; 
Cooked Food, by Makhbarah;** Cooked Food, by Ahmad ibn al- 
Tayyib; Cooked Food, by Jahzah; also Al-Sikbaj, by him;** Cooked 
Food for the Sick, by al-Razi; and Cooked Food, also by him. 


82 For the town of Qubrayan in North Africa, see Yaqiitt, Geog., [V, 30. The word 
hadith, which follows the title, may mean “new,” this was a new book. But more 
likely it means that the book was about dreams in the Hadith of the Prophet. 

83 At the end of this title is a word which could be interpreted as “it was composed 
by,” added with hopes of later inserting the author’s name. 

64 Bushkhiz is taken from MS 1934, except that it gives an n instead of i, probably 
an crror. In Persian, this would be push-khiz, which is a kind of wood from which 
bows are made, and might have been a nickname. It cannot be identified. 

66 MS 1135 has a variation. This name is uncertain. 

66 Al-sikbdj is a broth made of meat and vinegar. 
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The Books Composed about Poisons and the Compounding of 
Drugs 


Poisons, Their Compounding and Sources, about fifty leaves, by 
Runtah®’—1t is not known whether he was recent or ancient; Poisons, by 
Ibn al-Batrig; Poisons, by the Indians; Poisons and Protection against 
Their Injury, by al-Kindi; Poisons and Protection against Their Injury, 
by Qusta ibn Liga; The Varieties of Snakes, by Bagil the Indian;% 
Varieties of Creeping Things, by Ibn al-Batriq; Drugs, by Réwag al- 
Saydanini; Drugs, by al-Razi. 


The Books Composed about Amulets and Charms 


The Seven Temples;*® The Seven Seals;?° The Seven Jars;74 The Seven 
Dwellings;72 Amulets and Charms, by Ibn Wahshiyah; Amulets and 
Charms, by Ahmad ibn Hilal [Abi Nasr]; The Scripture of Adam, in 
which there are the names of the angels and agents, according to their 
naming—the authorship is unknown but the Jews lay claim to it; Passions, 
Affections, Freeing, and Binding, the author unknown.” 


The Titles of Odd Books, with the Names of Their Authors 


Jewels and Their Kinds— Muhammad ibn Shadhan al-Jawhari wrote it for 
al-Mu'tadid;74 Changes of Color, by Yahya ibn Muhammad al-Zajjaj; 
Flowing Water,’® Pounded Paste, and Chinese Porcelain, by Ja‘far ibn 


8” MS 1135 omits the name, whereas MS 1934 places it as a subheading. The form 
given follows Fliigel, but it is too uncertain to be included in the Biog. Index. 

68 Fliigel gives Naqil. 

6® For the seven shrines of Babylon, see Chap. VII, sect. 1, n. 7. 

70 See Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, Il, 141. 

71 Fliigel has al-jawab (“answer’’), but a plural form would more likely be correct. 
The word could be al-jarrat (“jars’’) or al-harrath (“guardians”), among other possi- 
bilities. MS 11435 omits this and the following title. 

7 This may refer to the shrines referred to in the first title of the list, or perhaps to 
important stations of the moon. 

3 Al-hulul (‘‘freeing”) and al-rabit (“binding”) are given clearly in MS 1934. 
They also have more common meanings, though the meanings given seem to fit 
here. 

74 MS 1135 omits ‘wrote it.” 

7% “Flowing water,” taken from MSS 1934 and 1135, is al-suyil, which also means 
“‘water in a cistern.” Fliigel has al-suyitb (“hidden treasure’’). 
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al-Husayn; Coming on Objects Unexpectedly,’* in rhyme, the author 
unknown; Myrobalan (Al-Haliljah), the author unknown—it is said that 
[ Ja‘far ibn Muhammad] al-Sadig, with whom may Allah be well pleased, 
composed it, but this is disputed;?” The Types of Slaves and a Statement 
about This, written by a man from among the people of Egypt, for Ibn 
Bathé—lIt has about one hundred leaves; The Seven Treasures, the author 
unknown; The Concealed Veins of Precious Metals, the author un- 
known;78 Minerals, Things Sought After, and Treasures, by one of the 
Egyptians; Blending of Mineral Elements and the Working of Steel, 
Metal Amalgam (al-Taliqiin), Red Stone (al-Khumahan), Yellow Stone, 
and Other Things, the author unknown.’® 


76 Al-Nada’ ‘ald al-Ashya’ is translated “Coming on Objects Unexpectedly.” It 
might be “Firing Things” (in alchemy). 

77 Al-Haliljah, given by Fliigel, is undoubtedly correct. ““Myrobalan” is a dricd fruit 
containing tannin and once used in medicine. For this and other possible meanings 
of the word, see Goeje, ZDMG, XX (1866), 495 1. 26, and Dozy, Supplément, II, 43. 

78 “Veins of precious metals” is al-suyiib. MS 1135 gives al-suyuf (“swords’’), 
evidently an error. 

79 This title is omitted by MS 1135. ‘Mineral elements,” is in Arabic al-jawahir 
al-ma‘daniyah. It can also mean “precious stones.” ‘Working’ is ‘aml, which can 
also mean “making.” Al-faligin is an amalgam of gold, silver, copper, tin, and lead; 
see Dozy, Supplément, II, 19. Al-khumdahan is a type of red stone; sec Richardson, 
Dictionary, p. 627. 


The Ninth Part 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of the 
books which they compiled. The Composition of Muhammad ibn Ishaq 
ibn Muhammad ibn Ishag, Ishaq known as Abii Ya'qub al-Warraq. 


In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


The First Section of the Ninth Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the scholars and the titles of the 
books which they composed, comprising a description of the sects of the 
Harndniyah al-Kaldaniyin, known as the Sdabians (al-Sabah),? and the 
sects of the Chaldaean Dualists.* 


1. The title is taken from MS 1934. This ungrammatical way of giving the name 
of Ishaq is similar to the form in the titles of Chapters II, VII, and X. “An imitation 
of the handwriting of the author, His servant, Muhammad ibn Ishaq” is written below 
the inscription on the left. “Chapter of the Sects and Doctrines’ is written on the 
right-hand side. 

2 The Harnaniyah al-Kaldaniyin, also called the Harrinian Sibians or Chaldean 
Sibians, were a group of pagans in the city of Harran who adopted the name 
Sabian” to avoid persecution. The Harnaniyah seems to be a vernacular form for 
the Harraniyah, just as the Mananiyah was used, (for the) Manawiyah (““Manichaeans’”’). 
The Harraniyah was used in general for the people of Harrin, whereas the form 
Harnaniyah was probably used only for the Sabians in the city of Harran. Al- 
Kaldaniyin (“Chaldaean’’) distinguishes the Sabians of Harrin from those of southern 
‘Iraq. Cf. Chap. VII, sect. 1, n. 61, where it is said that there were Chaldaean Sabians 
in Asia Minor. Dozy, Supplément, II, 483, defines al-Kaldani, the singular form, as 
Chaldaean and also as astrologer. See “‘Sabians”’ in Glossary for further background. 

$ The Arabic for Chaldaean Dualists is al-Thanawiyah al-Kaldiniyiin. These 
people were members of sects such as the Manichaeans, Bardesanes, and other 


Gnostic sects of western and central Asia. 
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An Account from [What Is Written in] the Handwriting of Ahmad 
ibn al-Tayyib and quoted from al-Kindi* 


These people [the Harranian Sabians| agree that the world has a prime 
cause [the transcendent deity] who is eternal and a unity, rather than 
multiple. No attribute of things created is connected with Him. He has 
charged discerning persons whom He has created to acknowledge His 
lordship. He has shown them the way, sending apostles for their guidance 
and for confirmation of proof, ordering them both to call [people] to be 
approved by Him and to warn them of His anger. They [the apostles] 
have promised enduring contentment for the obedient, but for the person 
who is disobedient they have promised torment and punishment to the 
extent which he deserves. Eventually, however, this [punishment] will 
be ended. It is related that one of their leaders said, “God punishes for 
nine thousand cycles, after which there will be a change to the com- 
passion of God.” 

These people who summon to God and the true religion, by which 
they make vows, are regarded ina special way. Their famous and eminent 
personalities are Arani, Aghathadhimin, and Harmis.6 Some of them 
also mention Solon, the ancestor of the philosopher Plato on his mother’s 
side.® 

The doctrine (summons) of all of these people is the same; their 
statutes and laws are not contradictory. They have adopted one direction 
for prayer, which they have fixed towards the North Star in its course. 
The intelligent thus seek to inquire for wisdom.”? They have resisted 
whatever disagrees with this point of view. 

They adhere to the four virtues of the spirit. They have accepted the 
pious virtues and shunned the evil ones.® They say that Heaven moves 


4 The text of Al-Fihrist proceeds with a quotation from al-Kindi. The passage 
should be compared with the freer translation of Rosenthal, Ahmad B. af-Tayyib as- 
Sarahsi, pp. 41-51. 

5 As Solon is mentioned in the next sentence, these three names are very likely 
those of ancient wise men. The Arabic letters might suggest Heron, Agathodaemon, 
and Hermes Trismegistus. Cf. Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, II, §8 n. 24; Shahrastani 
(Haarbriicker), Part 2, p. 61; Biriini, Chronology, p. 315 top; Mas‘iidi, IH, 348. 

8 Sce Diogenes Laértius, p. 113. 

7 MS 1934 does not give the word translated as “intelligent” accurately. The 
translation is taken from Fliigel, and may not be correct. 

8 These are probably wisdom, fortitude, temperance, and justice, mentioned by 
Plato, Republic, pp. 117-24. 

® MS 1934 has a word which appears to be al-khiziyah (“shameful”), here trans- 
lated as ‘evil ones.” 
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with a motion which is voluntary and in accordance with reason. The 
prayers ordained for them each day are three. The first one of these is 
half an hour or less before the rising of the sun, finishing at sunrise. It is 
composed of eight inclinations [of the body], with three prostrations 
during cach inclination. They end the second prayer at the time of [the 
beginning of] the descent of the sun [noon]. It is composed of five 
inclinations, with three prostrations in the course of each inclination. The 
third is like the second, finishing at sunset. These three times [for prayer] 
are necessary because of the directions of the three fixed points, which are 
the fixed point of the cast, the fixed point of the zenith, and the fixed 
point of the west. None of them mention that among the. ordinances 
there is a prayer for the time of the fixed point of the earth.!° 

Their prayers, which are not obligatory and are of the same importance 
as the witr!! of Muslim requirements, are thrice daily. The first one is at 
the second hour of the day, the second one at the ninth hour of the day, 
and the third during the third hour of the night. They do not pray except 
after purification. They have obligations for fastings: thirty days, 
beginning with the eighth day following the conjunction of Adhar 
(March) ;}* also nine other [days], beginning with the ninth day from 
(after) the conjunction of Kaniin al-Awwal (December); and seven other 
days, beginning with the cighth following [the conjunction of] Shubat 
(February). These are the most important of them [the fasts], but there is 
also extra! fasting [prescribed] for them for sixteen and twenty-seven 
days. 

They have offerings with slaughtering which they offer to the planets. 
Some of them say that if the offering is made in the name of the Creator 
it is an indication that it is bad, because according to them this is turning 
to the Great Power, who leaves what is beneath [Him] to those [whom] 


10 Dozy, Supplément, Il, 778, gives al-watid (“fixed point’’) as “position” and ex~ 
plains that the sun’s movement among the signs of the zodiac involves four positions: 
the sunrise, the heavens, the sunset, and the earth. The sun is in the earth position 
during the night. See Sprenger, p. 1452; Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, II, 63-69. 

11 The witr is the Muslim prayer which the jurists regard as voluntary rather than 
obligatory; sce “Witr,” Enc. Islam, IV, 1139. 

1% Compare with the Mandacan customs in Rudolph, Die Mand4der, II, 224 n. 9. 

13 In astrology a conjunction was usually an apparent meeting of planets, but in 
passages related to the Sabian feasts a conjunction seems to refer to the simultaneous 
rising of the moon and setting of the sun. The Sabian lunar month began with the 
second day after such a conjunction. See Birtini, Chronology, pp. 67, 315, 335, 351. 
As the Sabians evidently inserted extra days into their calendar so as to make the 
lunar months come at fixed times of year, Adhir was similar to March. 

14 “Extra” is taken from MS 1934, which differs from the Fliigel edition. 
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He has formed for mediating in the management of things.15 The things 
which they sacrifice for the offerings are the males of cattle, sheep, goats, 
and other four-legged beasts which do not have teeth in both of the two 
jaws, with the exception of the camel. They [also sacrifice] birds which 
do not have talons, with the exception of the pigeon.1¢ 

Their method of slaughter is by cutting the jugular veins and the wind- 
pipe, the tadhkiyah being simultaneous with the slaughter, with no interval 
intervening. Most of their sacrificial victims are cocks. The offering is 
not eaten, but burned. He [who makes the sacrifice] does not enter the 
sanctuaries that day [when the sacrifice is made]. There are four times 
of offering during the month: the conjunction, the opposite position, the 
seventeenth, and the twenty-eighth [days].1” 

Their feasts are a feast called the Feast of Breaking of the Fast of Seven 
[Days] and the Feast of Breaking of the Fast of a Month, also called the 
Breaking of the Fast of Thirty. [Each feast lasts] two days. Then there 
is the Breaking of the Fast of Five Days, and also the Breaking of the 
Fast of Eighteen Days, which occurs on the twenty-sixth day of the 
month, Then there is the Feast of Pregnancy on the twenty-fifth of 
Tishrin al-Awwal (October), the Birthday Feast on the twenty-third of 
Kaniin (December and January), and a feast on the twenty-ninth of 
Tammiz (July). 

Impurity among them is also washed off with a change of garments. 
For anyone who touches a woman in menstruation there is [required] 
a change of garments. A woman in menstruation must withdraw 
completely after washing off the impurity. Anyone who touches a 
woman in menstruation must also use natron [carbonate of soda] with 
washing. 

They do not slaughter any [creature] unless it has lungs and blood. 
They have forbidden the eating of the camel and whatever has not been 


18 Rosenthal, Ahmad 8. af-Tayyib as-Sarahsi, p. 45 gives,““Some of them say that 
it is a bad omen for the sacrifice to be offered in the name of the Creator, for, in their. 
opinion, He undertook only the major task, leaving inferior matters to the mediators 
appointed by Him to administer the world.” The mediators are obviously the deities 
attached to the heavenly bodies. 

18 Cf. Leviticus 11: 1-4, 13; Rudolph, Die Mandaer, II, 299 with n. 13. 

17 ‘When the Sabian priests slaughtered an animal, they probably repeated the name 
of a deity and made sure that the blood ran out as the throat was cut. The tadhkiyah 
most likely refers to the ritual of reciting the god’s name, or perhaps to the letting of 
the blood; see Sprenger, p. 623. Rosenthal translates the word as “‘sacrificial clean- 
liness.” For “conjunction” (al-ijtima‘) and ‘opposite position” (al-istigbal), see the 
Glossary. 
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slaughtered,!® as well as [the eating of] all animals with teeth in both 
jaws, such as the pig, the dog, and the donkey. Among the birds [they 
have forbidden eating| the pigeon and such as have talons, and among 
the plants the bagilli beans and garlic. Some of them go further, [for- 
bidding] green beans, cauliflower, cabbage, and lentils.1® 

They are so extreme in their abhorrence of the camel that they say that 
anyone who walks under the halter of a camel will not attain his desire. 
They avoid anybody with whiteness?® and leprosy, and also with a con- 
tagious disease. They also shun circumcision, not making any change in 
the work of nature. 

They marry with witnessing, but not those with close relationship. 
The share of inheritance of the male and the female is equal. There is no 
divorce except when there is proof exposing manifest immorality. A man 
does not take back a divorced woman, nor have intercourse with two 
women, nor have sexual relations with them except for the sake of a child. 
According to them, reward and punishment are attached to the spirits” 
and are not postponed until some known time. 

They say that a man who is an announcer of God (al-nabi)* is he who 
is free from evil in his soul and from imperfections of the body, who is 
perfect in everything praiseworthy, who does not fall short in answering 
every question correctly, who tells what is in the imaginings, whose 
prayer for rain is answered, who wards off pests from plants and animals, 
and whose doctrine improves the world, increasing its population. 

Their assertion about matter, the clements, form, nonentity [before 
existence], time, place, and motion is in accord with what Aristotle 


18 This evidently refers to animals which have died of disease or by accident rather 
than being slaughtered in a clean way with proper ritual. 

19 The Arabic original of this passage seems to lack certain words and is not very 
clear. The passage has been translated freely and probably gives the meaning intended 
by the author. It should be compared with Leviticus 11: 13-19. For further informa- 
tion about the pigeon, see Lucian, Syrian Goddess (Garstang), pp. 55, 85-86; Goossens, 
Hierapolis, pp. 63, 73, which explains that the eating of pigeons was forbidden at 
Hierapolis. 

20 ‘Whiteness of the skin was a condition often regarded as leprosy. 

21 Although the Arabic is ambiguous, this seems to mean that they do not marry 
close relations. This may refer to members of the immediate family rather than to 
cousins. 

22 MS 1934 gives aswaj (“couples”), which does not seem as correct as “spirits,” 
taken from both Fliigel and Rosenthal, Ahmad 8. af-Tayyib as-Sarahsi, p. 48. 

23 A “man announcing God” (al-nabi) was usually a prophet, though here the 
word may refer to a soothsayer or religious leader. 
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presented in the Hearing of Existences [Physica auscultatio|.*4 The declara- 
tion concerning the sky is that it has a fifth nature, not compounded from 
the four elements, indestructible and incorruptible, as stated in the book 
Heaven [De coelo|. Their assertion about the four elements and their 
degencration into fertility and reproduction is that there is produced 
from. these clements this existence of fertility and reproduction,?> which 
existence is derived from the degeneration, according to what is said in 
the book Being and Corruption |De generatione et corruptione]. 

Their assertion about the heavenly signs and occurrences under the 
[celestial] body of the moon is similar to what is said in the book The 
Things on High | Meteorologica|. Their statement about the soul is that it is 
perceptive, indestructible, incorporeal essence, to which none of the 
attributes of the body apply, as told in the book The Soul [De animal. 
Their assertion about visions (dreams), both those that are genuine and the 
others, and also about perception and what is perceived, is as stated in the 
book Perception and the Perceived [De sensu et sensili]. Their saying that God 
is unity, to whom no attribute applies and about whom no affirmative 
statement can be made, or any syllogism related, is similar to what is said 
in the book Metaphysica. Their assertion about the proofs of phenomena 
is according to what is stipulated in the book Analytica Posteriora.?® 


Al-Kindi said that he saw a book which these people authorized. 
It was the Discourses of Hermes on Unity, which he [Hermes] wrote 
for his son, and which was of the greatest excellence on the subject 
of unity. No philosopher exerting himself can dispense with them 
[Discourses of Hermes on Unity] and agreement with them.2” 


24 Here the Arabic is Sam‘ al-Kiyadn (“Hearing of Existences’”). The Physica 
auscultatio of Aristotle is as a rule entitled Al-Samda‘ al-Tabi‘i (“Natural Hearing”). 
The titles mentioned in this and the following paragraphs are works by Aristotle. 

25 A literal translation would be, ““What they say about the four elements and their 
degeneration into tilling and progeny, the existence of tilling and progeny being from 
them and their existence being from it.”” Rosenthal, Ahmad 8. af-Tayyib as-Sarahsi, 
p. $0, gives, as a free translation, “The four natures, in their opinion, perish for the 
purpose of the propagation of plants and animals. In turn the propagation of plants 
and animals takes its origin from the four natures, and again in turn, the four natures 
take their origin from the propagation of plants and animals.” 

26 The titles Metaphysica and Analytica posteriora are very bad transliterations from 
the Greck. 

27 Shahrastani (Haarbriicker), Part 2, p. 4 ff, speaks of two sects among the Sabians 
of Harran, one of which was spiritual and the other clinging to idolatry. This passage 
about the influence of Aristotle probably refers to the spiritual sect, which was 
influenced by Hellenism. Al-Fihrist does not mention these sects. See “Sabians’’ in 
Glossary for further explanation. 
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Another Account of Them [the Harranian Sabians] 

Abt Yusuf Isha‘ al-Qatiy‘l, the Christian, said in his book on an 
investigation of the schools of thought of the Harnaniyiin, who are 
known in our time as the Sabians (al-Sabah), that at the end of his life 
(days) al-Ma’miin journeyed through the regions of Mudar,”* heading 
towards the Byzantine country for a raid. The people met him and 
prayed for him. Among them there was a group of the Harnaniyin, 
whose mode of dress was the wearing of short gowns and who had 
long hair with side bangs (ringlets), like the long hair of Qurrah, the 
erandfather of Sinan ibn Thabit. Al-Ma’ min found fault with their 
dress, saying to them, “Which of the subject peoples are you?””?® 

They said, “We are the Harnaniyah.” He asked, “Are you Chris- 
tians?” They replied, “No.” Then he said, “Are you Jews?” “No,” 
they said. He inquired, “Are you Magians?” They answered, “No.” 
So he said to them, “Have you a book or a prophet?’ When they 
stammered in replying he said to them, “Then you are unbelievers, 
the slaves of idols, Ashab al-Ra’s,?° who lived during the days of my 
father al-Rashid! As far as you are concerned, it is legitimate to shed 
your blood, as there is no contract establishing you as subjects.” 

Then they said, “We will pay the poll tax.” He replied to them, 
“The poll tax is accepted only from persons who are members of 
those non-Islamic sects which Allah, may His name be exalted and 
magnified, mentioned in His Book,®! and who have a book of their 
own, assuring them of good relations with the Muslims. As you do 
not belong to one or other of these groups, now choose one of two 
alternatives: Either embrace the religion of Islam, or else one of 
those religions which Allah mentioned in His Book. Otherwise I 
will slay you to the last man. I am going to grant you a delay until 
I return from this journey of mine. Then, unless you have entered 
into Islam or one of the religions among the faiths mentioned by 
Allah in His Book, I will order your slaughter and the extermination 
of your evil doing.” 


28 See Yaqut, Geog., II, 231 1. 9, for this region, and Durayd, Geneal., p. 20, for the 
tribe with this name. 

29 For “subject peoples,” see “Dhimma,” Enc. Islam, I, 958. 

80 Ashab al-Ra’s means ‘“‘Adherents of the Head.” See the passage about al- 
Ra’s which follows. 

81 See Glossary, ‘‘People of the Book.” 
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Al-Ma’miin moved on, heading for the territory of the Byzantines. 
Then they changed their style of dress, cut their hair, and left off 
wearing short gowns. Many of them became Christians and wore 
girdles,®? while others accepted Islam, and a small number remained. 
in their original state. Being troubled in mind, they used stratagems 
until one of the people of Harran who was a shaykh appealed to 
them, saying, “I have found a means by which you can be delivered 
and saved from death.” So they brought him a large sum from their 
treasury, which they had maintained from the days of al-Rashid 
until this time, making it ready for emergencies. 

I shall make clear to you, may Allah strengthen you, the reason 
for that. 

Then he [the shaykh] said to them, “When al-Ma’min returns 
from his journey, say to him, “We are Sabians (Sab’in),’ for this is 
the name of a religion which Allah, may His name be exalted, 
mentioned in the Qur’an. -Profess it and you will be saved by it.” 

It was foreordained that al-Ma’mtin should die on this journcy of 
his at al-Badhandin.*4 Nevertheless, from that time on they adopted 
this name, as [before this time] there had not been a group in 
Harran and its vicinity called Sabians. When news of the death of 
al-Ma’miin reached them, many of them who had become Christians 
returned to the Harniniyah, letting their hair grow long as it had 
been before al-Ma’miin passed by them. They were, however, 
[called] Sabians. The Muslims prevented them from wearing short 
robes, which were the garb of the associates of the sultan. Moreover, 
those among their number who had become Muslims were unable 
to recant, as they feared they might be killed. They continued, 
therefore, to be masked by Islam. 

They married the women of the Harraniyah, making the male 
children Muslims, but the females members of the Harnaniyah.*® 


82 During numerous periods of history Muslim rulers obliged their subject 
peoples to wear girdles of specified colors so as to identify their religious affiliations. 

38 This seems to be a remark inserted by Abii Yitsuf Isha‘, which suggests that the 
whole passage may be a quotation from his book. 

34 See Yaqiit, Geog., I, 530. 

85 Evidently “Harriniyah” referred to the people of Harrin, whether they were 
Sabians or not, whereas ‘““Harnaniyah”’ was used for members of the pagan cult; see 
“Sabians” in Glossary. 
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From that time until about twenty years ago this was the way of 
life of all of the people of Tar‘ ‘Uz and Salamsin, the two well- 
known and important villages near Harran.2* Then two shaykhs 
known as Abt Zurarah and Abi ‘Ariibah [al-Husayn ibn Muhammad 
ibn Mawdid], who were learned men among the shaykhs of the 
people of Harran in connection with the law and what is enjoined 
as right,?’ and also the other shaykhs and jurists among the people 
of Harran, showed disapproval and prevented them from marrying 
the Harranian women, I mean the Sabian ones. They said that it 
was illegal for Muslims to marry them, as they were not People of 
the Book.38 In Harran there are still many dwellings some of the 
occupants of which belong to the Harnaniyah, [people] who re- 
mained in the sect during the days of al-Ma’miin. Until the present 
time there are some who are Muslims, and others who are Christians, 
who embraced Islam or Christianity at that time.8® Such are people 
called the Band Ablit, the Bani Qaytaran, and others well known 
at Harran.*° 


Account of al-Ra’s 

This man, who has already becn mentioned, was said to be 
[actually] the head of a man whose appearance was like that of 
‘Utarid (Mercury), in accordance with what they believed about the 
looks of the planetary deitics.44 When he was found to have the 
appearance which they considered to be that of “Utarid (Mercury), 
he was seized upon with trickery and deception, many things being 
done to him. One of these was that he was placed in oil and borax 


86 Tar‘ ‘Uz means “Gate of Venus”; there was a temple of Venus there. Salam- 
sin means “Idol of the Moon,” Sce Yaqiit, Geog., I, 837; III, 122. 

3? Bor this phrase see the Qur’4n 3: 104, II4; 9:71, I12. 

38 Although the pagans of Harran called themselves Sabians, they were actually 
idolaters, so that it was illegal for Muslims to marry them. See Chwolsohn, Die 
Ssabier, II, $71—-89. 

38 “That time” refers to the last year of the reign of al-Ma’miin, A.D. 833. 

40 These were local tribal names which have not been found elsewhere. 

41 The Arabic original is “the forms of the planets.” Al-ra’s means “the head.” 
Al-Ra’s has been mentioned in connection with the time of Hiariin al-Rashid; sec n. 
30. The account in Gocje, Actes du sixiéme congrés international des orientalistes, Part 
II, pp. 293-94, 365, explains more fully the nature of al-ra’s. See also Dimashqji, 
Kitab Nukhbat al-Dahr, p. 41; Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, II, 130-32. For a similar 
account of al-Ra’s, see Khaldiin, Mugaddimah (Rosenthal), I, 221. 
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for a long time, until his joints relaxed. He was in such a state that 
if his head was pulled, it was drawn up without tearing what it was 
fastened to. That is why there is an old saying, when one is under 
severe strain, “He is in the oil.” 

This they did every year when Mercury was at its height. They 
supposed that the soul of this individual came to the head because 
of “Utarid (Mercury). It spoke by its [the head’s] tongue, relating 
what was happening and replying to questions. They supposed that 
the individual’s nature fitted and resembled the nature of Mercury 
more than that of other living creatures, being more closely related 
to him than to others in connection with speech, discernment, and 
other things which they believed him to possess. This was [the 
reason for| their exaltation of this head and deception by it. 

How they treated it before they took it from the body and after 
doing so, as well as what was done with its body after removing the 
head from it, has been confirmed at length in their book entitled 
Al-Hatifi. In it there are [ascribed] to them wonders of incantation, 
enchantment, knots, pictures, and pendants‘ [made] from the organs 
of various animals, such as the pig, donkey, crow, and other species, 
as well as things covered with smoke! and images of animals cut on 
the stones of their seals, which in their opinion are beneficial for 
tombs.*® I have seen most of these [images] cut on their signet stones 
for this purpose during our own time. I have asked them about 
these things, and they suppose that they find them in the ancient 
tombs of their dead and that by them they are blessed.* 


42 For this title the translation follows MS 1934, which varies somewhat from the 
Fliigel version. Another possibility is Al-Hunafa’; see Goeje, Actes du sixiéme congrés 
international des orientalistes, Part II, pp. 295-96. See also “Hanif”; Enc. Islam, Il, 258. 
It is also possible that the title was Al-Khatami (“Signet Maker’’), as the book speaks 
about signet stones. 

43 “Pendants”’ (ta‘liqat) were amulets hung on necklaces or chains. 

44 The word translated “things covered with smoke” is tadkhinat, which suggests 
that the Sabians used amulets made from the charred remains of animals burned as 
offcrings. 

45 Signet stones were used for magical purposes; see Rudolph, Die Mandder, II, 
38 n. 8. Qubiir (“tombs”) is not clear in the 1934 MS, but this appears to be the word 
meant. Fliigel gives funin (“‘arts’’). 

40 After this passage, over a page is left blank in MS 1934, indicating that the author 
hoped to obtain additional information and fill it in later. 
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A Manuscript Which I Read Written in the Handwriting of Abi 
Sa‘id Wahb ibn Ibrahim, the Christian, about Offerings’? 

[On] Sunday, to al-Shams (the sun), whose name is Ayliytis 
(Helios); [on] Monday, to al-Qamar (the moon), whose name is 
Sin (Sin); [on] Tuesday, to al-Mirrikh (Mars), whose name is 
Laris (Ares); [on] Wednesday, to ‘Utarid (Mercury), whose name is 
Nabiq (Nebo); [on] Thursday, to al-Mushtari (Jupiter), whose 
name is Bal (Bel); [on] Friday, to al-Zuharah (Venus), whose name 
is Baltha (Belit); [on] Saturday, to Zuhal (Saturn), whose name is 
Qirgis (Cronus). 


Knowledge of Their Feasts*® 

The beginning of their year is Nisan (April). On the first, as well 
as the second and third days of Nisan, they pray humbly to their 
goddess, Baltha, who is al-Zuharah (Venus). When entering the 
shrine of the goddess®° on these days, group by group in.a scattered 


47 A number of the following names have been confused. Laris must be meant to 
be al-Aris, Nabiq to be Nabi, and Qirgis to be Qrunus. MS 1934 has Balta instead 
of Baltha. 

48 Compare the months on the following pages with those of Babylon, in “Calen- 
dar, History of,” Jewish Enc., III, 499. This account of the feasts should be supple- 
mented by Biruni, Chronology, pp. 70, 314-320; Goeje, Actes du sixiéme congrés 
international des orientalistes, Part I, pp. 291-93, 341 ff; Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, Il, 
23 ff, 175 tf; Taqizadch, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, X, Part 3 
(1940), 632-53. 

49 Fliigel and MS 1135 mention Baltha, whereas MS 1934 mentions only the name 
al-Zuharah (Venus). 

50 There were 12 shrines on the sacred enclosure at Harrin. An important source 
for knowledge of the shrines is Segal, Anatolian Studies, III (1953), 97-103, 107, IL1— 
15, which gives a description with illustrations of the arrangement of the shrines at 
Sumatar, less than 31 miles from Harran. Sec also Mas‘iidi, IV, 61, 62; Dimashgi, 
Kitab Nukhbat al-Dahr, pp. 39-47; or Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, Ul, 366 ff., 381 ff, 
which reproduces the Mas‘iidi and Dimashqi accounts. 

The authorities give variations, but in general there were the following shrines in 
a sacred enclosure of the Sabians at Harrin: (1) shrine of the Primal Cause, a hemi- 
sphere; (2) of Intelligence (al-‘Aql), a circle; (3) of the Soul (al-Nafs), a circle; (4) 
of Form (al-Strah), perhaps meaning “Space,” no shape cited; (5) either Sequence 
(Time), called al-Silsilah by al-Mas‘idi, or the Governing, called al-Siyasah by al- 
Magrizi and al-Dimashqi, circular; (6) (al-Zuhal) (Saturn), hexagonal; (7) al- 
Mushtari (Jupiter), triangular; (8) al-Mirrikh (Mars), square; (9) al-Shams (the Sun), 
square; (10) al-Zuharah (Venus), elongated triangle; (11) ‘Utarid (Mercury), square 
outside but hexagonal inside; (12) al-Qumar (the Moon), five-sided. Each shrine 
had an idol, also a special metal and color; see Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, Il, 411; 
Berthelot, Alchimistes grecs, I, 78. 
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way, they slaughter sacrificial victims and burn animals alive.*! 

On. the sixth day they slay for their divinity, the Moon, a bull, 
which they eat at the end of the day. On the eighth day they fast 
and then break the fast with the meat of lamb. On this day they 
also hold a feast in honor of the seven deities, the devils, jinn, and 
spirits. They burn seven lambs for the seven deities, a sheep for 
the Lord of the Blind, and a sheep for the deities [which are] the 
devils.5? 


At Sumatar there were a citadel and a sacred mount. The mount was evidently 
near the sacred enclosure, between the citadel and the semicircles of shrines. Al- 
Dimashdi (sce Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, Il, 397) recorded, ““At Harrin there was a 
shrine of the moon which was a citadel called al-Modariq and which remained in 
construction until the Tatars destroyed it.” Perhaps the name was originally al- 
Mashriq (‘Rising’), referring to the appearance on the horizon of the heavenly 
bodies. This shrine was very likely similar to the citadel at Sumatar. 

In the paragraph about Aylil (September), which follows in Al-Fihrist, there is the 
statement, “They go forth to the mountain” (see n. 72), and Istakhri, Masalik al- 
Mamalik (de Gocje), p. 76 1. 3, says “There is a hill on which is a place of prayer 
which the Sabians exalt’’; these references may indicate the citadel, or perhaps a 
sacred mount near the enclosure for the shrines. Although al-Istakhri connected the 
high place with Abraham, it was probably used for observing the rising and the sctting 
of the heavenly bodics in pagan times. Abraham was said to have come from 
Harran and was especially venerated by the Muslims. It is likely that after the Mus- 
lims interfered with the old pagan worship, they changed this holy place into a shrine 
for the honoring of Abraham. Note 121 explains that al-Mas‘tidi spoke of a temple 
which was evidently used for initiations. As it lasted after the other buildings had 
been destroyed, just as the citadel did, and as it was also connected with Abraham, it 
may have been the basement of the old temple called the Citadel. Rice, Anatolian 
Studies, II (1952), 37, 42-44, gives quotations and further information about the 
subject. 

Istakhri, Masdlik al-Mamdlik (de Goeje), p. 76, adds that there were seventecn 
temples at Harran. Either the number is inaccurate, or else this statement includes 
buildings and shrines in the vicinity of the city. 

51 For burnt animal sacrifice, sec Goossens, Hiérapolis, pp. 46-47; Lucian, Syrian 
Goddess (Garstang), p. 83, * 

82 The Lord of the Blind (Rabb al-‘Umydn) was Mars; see Chwolsohn, Die 
Ssabier, II, 188. In Goeje, Actes du sixiéme congrés international des orientalistes, Part II, 
pp. 293, 346, 360, this deity is mentioned, and it is explained, “On le nomme le Dieu 
Aveugle, parce que dans sa colére il frappe sans regarder ou.” Rosenthal suggests 
that the Aramaic mdrd samyd may cast light on this name; see Rosenthal in Henning, 
p. 224 n. 7. See also, Ingholt, Berytus, V, Part 2 (1938), 129; Nougayrol, Syria, 
XXXVII, Part 3 (1960), 241-46; Van den Branden, Al-Machriq, LIV (1960), 217-30; 
Ingholt, Memoirs, Connecticut Academy of Arts & Sciences, XII (July 1954), 17 ff. 
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On the fifteenth day they celebrate the mystery of the North®* 
with offerings, sun worship, sacrificial slaughter, burnt offerings, 
eating, and drinking. 

On the twentieth day they go out to Dayr Kadi,®4 which is a 
sanctuary near one of the gates of Harran known as Bab Fundugq 
al-Zayt.> They slaughter three zabrukh, a zabrukh being a bull. One 
is for the god Cronus, who is al-Zuhal (Saturn); one is for Aris, 
who is al-Mirrikh (Mars), the Blind God; and one is for the Moon, 
which is Sin. They also slay nine lambs: seven for the scven deities, 
one for the god of the jinn, and one for the Lord of the Hours.5® 
They also burn [offerings of] many lambs and cocks. 

On the twenty-cighth day, they go out to a sanctuary of theirs in 
a village named Sabta, ncar to one of the gates of Harran called 
Bab al-Sarab.5” They slay a large bull to Hermes, the god, and they 
also slaughter ninc lambs for the seven deities, with one also for the 
god of the jinn and one for the Lord of the Hours. They cat and 
drink, but on this day they do not burn any animals. 


Ayyar (May) 

On the first day of Ayyar they make the offering of the mystery 
to the North, worship the Sun, smell the rose, eat, and drink.5& On 
the second day they hold a feast for Ibn al-Salm®® and make vows. 


53 For this god see “North” in Glossary. 

54 Dayr Kadi was a shrine on the outskirts of Harran, very likely on a canal built 
to bring river water to the city. The two rivers at Harrin were the Daysan and the 
Jullab, ten miles distant. Sce Yaqiit, Geog., II, 690 top; Goeje, Actes du sixidme congreés 
international des orientalistes, Part 2, p. 364; Birtini, Chronology, p. 317; Rice, 
Anatolian Studies, Il (1952), 37. 

55 This means “Inn of the Oil Gate.” For other gates of the city, see Rice, 
Anatolian Studies, I (1952), 39. 

56 Al-sa‘at means “hours” or “time.” It may refer to a deity similar to Cronus or 
the Persian Zervan. 

5? Birtini, Chronology, p. 317, records that on the 28th of Nisan there was a feast 
at the Moon Shrine (Dayr Sini). Perhaps sabta is meant to be Sint, as in Arabic the 
two forms are very much alike. Bab al-Sarab means “‘Gate of Mirage.”’ Perhaps it 
should be Bab al-Sharab (“Gate of Drinks’). Rice, Anatolian Studies, II (1952), 39, 
does not mention this gate. 

58 Cf. Rudolph, Die Mandéer, II, 47 n. 8, for the custom of smelling the rose. 

58 See Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, II, 193. Ibn al-Salm may be meant to be Ibn al- 
Salam, perhaps a title for some deity. Sec also Gaster, Thespis, p. 288, for another 
possibility, Ibnat Salm (“Daughter of the Sunset’). For the same day Biriini, 
Chronology, p. 317, records a feast of Saliigha, Prince of Devils. 
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Then, loading their tables with all kinds of rare things, fruits, and 
sweetmeats, they eat and drink. 
Haziran (June) 

On the twenty-seventh day they perform the worship of the 
mystery to the North, for the deity who makes the arrow fly.°° On 
this day also they sct up a table on which they place seven portions 
for the seven deities and the North. The priest brings a bow which 
he strings, and into which he fixes an arrow to which there is 
attached a firebrand.® It has a flame at its head and is made of wood 
which grows in the region of Harran. On it there is a piece of cloth 
upon which the flame is ignited, just as it lights a candle. The priest 
shoots twelve arrows. Then the priest walks as a dog does on his 
hands and feet, until he fetches the arrows. He does this fifteen times 
and then makes an augury,® that is, he divines that if the firebrand 
is extinguished, the feast in his estimation is not acceptable. But if 
it is not put out, then the feast is accepted. 


Tammuz (July) 

In the middle of the month there is the Feast of al-Bugat, that is, 
of the weeping women. It is the Ta-iiz, a feast celebrated for the 
god Ta-iiz. The women weep for him because his master slew him 
by grinding his bones under a millstone and winnowing them in the 
wind. So the women eat nothing ground by a millstone, but rather 
moistened wheat, chick-peas (himmas), dates, raisins, and similar 
things.® 

60 This deity cannot be identified with certainty; the ceremony was evidently 
connected with magic. For the popularity of magic, see Cumont, Religions orientales, 
p. 253 ff; Jastrow, Religions, pp. 328-55. 

61 The word for priest is similar to the Syriac kiimré and the Hebrew komer; sec 
II Kings 23:5, and Zeph. 1:4. For “firebrand” (biisin), see Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, 
II, 197 bottom. 

82 The Arabic word translated ‘makes an augury’’ may be a form of the Arabic 
word meaning “to break,” but the word: more likely is a form of an old Semitic 
term meaning “to make an augury.” 

83 T4-tiz is the same as the deity Tammi. In Arabic the word for “weeping” is 
spelled with a kaf(k), so that the spelling of al-biigat (“weeping women’’) with a gaf(q) 
evidently goes back to some ancient Semitic form. For this festival, sec Lucian, 
Syrian Goddess (Garstang), p. 46; Goossens, Hiérapolis, p. 39; Lagrange, Etudes, pp. 
309-10; Ingholt, Recueil des tesseres, p. 47, and Plate XVIII, Fig. 342, with design on 


reverse page; Baudissin, Adonis und Esmun.; Ezek. 8:14; Hastings, Dictionary of the 
Bible, IV, 676~77. 
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On the seventeenth [day] the men perform the mystery of the 
North to the jinn, the devils, and the deities. They make a great 
deal of furmiis from fine flour, terebinth, raisins, hackberry, and 
shelled walnuts, as the shepherds do. They slaughter nine lambs to 
Haman, the chief and father of the gods, and also make an offering 
to Nmzya.®> On that day also, the headman takes two silver 
coins (s., dirham) from each of the men and they all cat and 


drink.®6 


Ab (August) 

During eight days they tread new wine for the gods. They call 
it by many varied names. On this day they sacrifice an infant boy 
when he is born to the gods who possess the idols.6? They slaughter 
the boy and then boil him until he disintegrates.6* Then the flesh 
is taken and kneaded with fine flour, saffron, spikenard, cloves, and 
oil, and made into cakes as small as figs, which they bake in a new 
clay oven. This takes place every year for those who observe the 
mystery of the North. No woman, slave, son of a slave girl, or 
lunatic eats it [the cake] or watches the slaughter of this child. When 
carried out, the rite is performed by only three priests. The priests 
burn whatever remains of the bones, the organs, the cartilages, the 
veins, and the jugular veins as an offering to the gods.® 


64 Hamam is written the same way in all of the versions. It is very likely meant to 
be the god Hamon or Khammin, worshipped at Palmyra; sce Lagrange, Etudes, pp. 
86-88. Compare Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, I, 211. 

8 Fliigel gives Nm ry dand MS 1934 has N m z with one or two letters following, 
which cannot be deciphered. Perhaps the deity is Nemesis, with possibly the dative 
form after “to.” See Lucian, Syrian Goddess (Garstang), p. 71; Smith, GRBM, II,. 
1152; Seyrig, Antiquités syriennes, 1st Series, pp. 12-25; Eissfeldt, Der Alte Orient, XL 
(1941), 148-50; “Nemesis,” Enc. Brit., XIX, 369. Cf. Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, II, 2.13 
for a different interpretation. 

86 ““Headman” is a translation for al-ra’is, perhaps some tribal or local official, or 
a head priest. 

87 For “who possess” the translation follows the Fliigel text, which gives 
literally “possessors of.” The other versions have variations which seem to be 
incorrect. 

68 The Arabic word means “‘separating the flesh from the bones.” 

9 “Jugular veins” is probably correct, though the plural given is an unusual form. 
For this passage, see Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, 1, 214-17. 
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Aylal (September) 

During three of its days they heat water in which they bathe as a 
mystery to the North,’° to the chief of the jinn, who is the greatest 
divinity. They throw into this water some tamarisk, wax, pine, 
olives, cane, and caustic. Then they boil it, accomplishing this before 
the sun rises, and they pour it over their bodies as magicians do. At 
this time they slaughter eight lambs, seven to the deitics and one to 
the god of the North. They eat in their assembly and each one 
drinks seven cups of wine. The headman takes two silver coins (s., 
dirham) for the treasury from each one of them.” 

On the twenty-sixth day of this month, they go forth to the 
mountain and observe the opposite position (al-istigbal)’? of the sun 
and Saturn and Venus. They burn [as offerings] eight young chickens 
and grown cocks, as well as eight lambs. Whoever is bound by a 
vow to the Lord of Good Luck’ takes either a grown rooster or 
young chicken. On its wing he fixes a firebrand, the top of which 
has been kindled with a flame, and he sends forth the chick to the 
Lord of Good Luck. If the whole chicken burns up, the vow is 
accepted but, if the firebrand is extinguished before the chicken is 
burned, the Lord of Good Luck does not accept from him either the 
vow or the offering. 

On the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth days they have mys- 
teries, offerings, slaughters, and burnt sacrifices to the North, who 
is the greatest god, as well as to the devils and the jinn whom he 
has controlled and scattered, giving them good luck.” 


Tishrin al-Awwal (October) 
In the middle of this month they make burnt offerings of food 
for the dying. That is, each one of them buys a bit of every kind of 


70 This may be “in which they bathe a mystery to the North.” See Chwolsohn, 
Die Ssabier, U1, 217-25. For this god, see “North” i in Glossary. 

71 For “headman’”’ sec n. 66. 

72 “The mountain” may have been a sacred mount or citadel. For istigbal, see the 
Glossary. 

73 This was evidently Gad, a god of fortune and fertility. See Schlumberger, La 
Palmyréne du nord-ouest, pp. 121, 122, 161; Eissfeldt, Der Alte Orient, XL (1941), 123- 
27; “Baal, Becl, Bel,” Enc. of Religion and Ethics, II, 289. 

74 The word translated ‘“‘scattered”’ is taken from MS 1934. Evidently the people 
gave offerings to the North, hoping that he would control and scatter the devils so 
that they could not cause injury. Mas‘tidi, III, 349, throws light on this passage. 
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edible meat and fruit to be found in the market, whether fresh or 
dried. Then they cook varieties of cooked food and sweetmeats, all 
of which are burned during the night for the dying. With this food 
there is also burned (cooked) a bone from the thigh of a camel, 

which is given to the dogs of persons in affliction so that they will not 
bark and terrify the dying. They also pour mixed wine over the fire for 
their dying to drink, in the same way that they eat the burnt food.7® 


Tishrin al-Thani (November) 

During twenty-one of its days they fast. Nine days, the last one of 
which is the twenty-ninth, are for the Lord of Good Luck. Every 
night they break soft bread with which they mix barley, straw, 
frankincense, and fresh myrtle, and over which they sprinkle oil. 
Then they mix it and distribute it among their houses, saying, “Oh 
diviners’® of good luck, here is bread for your dogs, barley and 
straw for your beasts, oil for your lamps, and myrtle for your crowns 
(wreaths). Enter in peace, go forth in peace, and leave a good liveli- 
hood for our children and ourselves. 


Kantin al-Awwal (December) 

On the fourth day they erect a dome which they name the Cham- 
ber of Baltha (Belit) who is al-Zuharah (Venus), the flashing goddess, 
whom they call al-Shahmiyah (the Glowing). They erect this dome 
on the marble of the inner shrine, hanging many kinds of fragrant 
fruits on it, with dried roses, citrons, small lemons, and such other 
fruits as they can obtain, whether dry or fresh.”” 


76 The Arabic does not make it clear whether the food and wine are heated to give 
to the sick to take before they dic, or whether the food and wine are burned, with 
the idea that the dead will enjoy them in the life to come. 

78 For the first sentences of this paragraph, see n. 73 and Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, 
II, 233-39. “Diviners” (furrdq) could also be “necromancers.” Ibid., p. 32, the word 
is given as nachtwanderer. 

7? Evidently a booth was sct up in the most holy part of the shrine in which 
Venus was worshiped, to serve as a chamber for the symbolic marriage of the goddess. 
The Arabic word for ‘“‘chamber”’ is al-khidr, used for a secluded woman’s apartment. 
“Inner shrine” (al-mihrab) was evidently a rear apse containing the idol, or a grotto 
under the Shrine of Venus; cf. Stocks, Berytus, III, Part 1 (1936), 31-45, with special 
attention to pp. 32 bottom, 33. Gaster, Thespis, p. 42, in speaking about a goddess 
interchangeable with Venus, says, “The sacred marriage. . . was celebrated in a 
subterranean cavern.” Segal, Anatolian Studies, III (1953), 99 no. v, and Plate [X (3) 
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In front of this dome they slaughter sacrificial beasts chosen from 
as many kinds of animals as possible, four-footed beasts and birds, 
saying “They are slaughtered for our goddess Baltha (Belit), who 
is al-Zuharah (Venus). They do this for seven days and during 
these days they also burn many offerings of animals for the gods and 
goddesses who are hidden, far removed, but substituted for.”* They 
also [offer] plants of the water.’° 

On the thirtieth day of it [the month] there is the beginning of the 
month of the Ra’is al-Hamd.®° On this day the priest sits on [the 
top step of | an elevated pulpit with nine steps. He takes a tamarisk 
rod in his hand and then, as the procession passes by him, he strikes 
each one of them®! with the stick three, five, or seven times. Then 


i nn a rn a nn i a er ee 


opposite p. 102, describes the Shrine of Venus at Sumatar and the grotto with its 
inner shrine underneath the building. 

It is probable that this rite was accompanied by sacred prostitution on the part of 
some of the worshipers as in the ancient Semitic religions the sex act was a sacrament 
attached to fertility worship. For sacred marriage and prostitution, see Jastrow, 
Religions, pp. 475, 485, 660; Cumont, Religions orientales, p. 185; Lucian, Syrian 
Goddess (Garstang), p. 46. 

Birtini, Chronology, p. 316, records a feast for the idol of Venus at the beginning of 
December and another feast on the 30th day. 

78 “‘Ffidden, far removed, but substituted for’’ is taken from MS 1934. MS 1934 
gives the word for “hidden” on the margin. It clearly gives the word translated 
“substituted for” as na’ibah. This word has two principal meanings: One is “return- 
ing periodically,” which may be that intended here, as the gods came to Harrin 
periodically for the feasts. The other meaning is “substituted”; in the marriage 
ceremony a priest and priestess probably substituted for the gods, uniting in sexual 
intercourse as sacred symbols. Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, I, 33, gives “hidden, 
distant, absent’’ for this phrase. 

78 Fliigel, followed by Chwolsohn, used an inaccurate manuscript which had 
banat al-ma@’ (“maidens of the water’’) instead of the words clearly given in MS 1934 
as nabat al-ma’ (“plants of the water’). At Doura~Europus the archacologists found a 
representation belonging to the family of a certain Conon, in the Temple of the 
Palmyrene Gods, in which water was being poured over plants, perhaps similar to 
the “plants of the water.” For the spring festival, worshipers of Venus and Adonis 
fasten seeds to the outside of porous jars filled with water so that the seeds would 
sprout rapidly. These were the jardins d’Adonis; see Lagrange, Etudes, p. 173. Jars 
of this sort are still used by the people of Iran for the New Year’s festival. Sec also 
Frazer, Adonis, p. 184, for a description of other types of jardins d’ Adonis. 

80 This means “the Head of Praise.”’ It may refer either to the great deity or to 
the headman presiding over the ceremony, who was probably a priest. 

81 “Them” must refer to the worshipers in the procession. 
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he preaches a sermon to them, in which he calls (prays) for all of 
them to live, to increase the number of their offspring, and to gain 
power and superiority over all nations, that their sovereignty and 
days of rule may return to them and that the congregational mosque 
of Harran may be destroyed, as well as the Greek Orthodox Church 
and the market strect known as the Women’s Market.®* Before the 
Byzantine kings uprooted them when they conquered [Harran], it 
was in these places that their idols used to be. He also calls (prays) 
for the revival of the religion of ‘Uziiz,®* which used to be in the 
place of these things that we have described [the mosque, church, 

and market]. Then he descends from the pulpit and they cat the 
slaughtered victims and also drink. On this day the headman takes 
two silver coins (s., dirham) for the treasury from every man.*4 


Kaniin al-Thani (January) 

On the twenty-fourth day there is the birthday of the lord who is 
the Moon. At this time they observe the mystery to the North, 
slaughtering sacrificial victims and burning eighty creatures, both 
four-footed beasts and birds. They eat and drink and for the gods 
and goddesses they burn al-dadhi, which are rods of pine.*® 


Shubat (February) 

They fast for seven of its days. The first [day of the fast] is the 
ninth day.8* This fast is for the Sun, the great lord, the Lord of 
Well-Being.®? During these days they eat no meat and drink no 


8 The old pagan city was greatly changed by the Christian and Muslim invaders. 
With regards to the mosque, it is stated that “Nur ad-Din rebuilt the Friday-mosque 
and enlarged it. It used to be a temple of the Sabians,” in Rice, Anatolian Studies, 
II (1952), 38. 

83 “Uzuz is probably some local name or else a badly written name for Venus, who 
was worshiped by the Arabs as ‘Uzza. One of her twin forms was ‘Azizos, the 
morning star. See Qur’in 53:19; Lagrange, Etudes, pp. 134-35; Gaster, Thespis, 
p. 229; Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, II, 246-48; Segal, Anatolian Studies, III (1953), 107, 
109, which says that the desert Arabs performed human sacrifice to ‘Uzi near Harran. 
MS 1135 omits this name. 

84 Sce n. 66 for “headman.” 

85 This is probably the Greck dadéoy (‘‘pine splinter’). See Chwolsohn, Die 
Ssabier, II, 249. 

86 See Birtini, Chronology, p. 316. 

87 Al-khayr (“well-being”) is the most likely word, though it may be al-jabr 
(“compulsion,” “‘predestination”). 
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wine. During this month, moreover, they pray only to the North, 
the jinn, and the devils. 


Adhar (March) 

They hold a fast to the Moon from the eighth day, for thirty 
days. On the twentieth day the presiding headman®® breaks barley 
bread for their assembly to (in honor of) Ares, the god who is 
al-Mirrikh (Mars). The thirticth day is the beginning of the month 
of al-Tamr, I mean of the dried dates, and [during] this [month] is 
the marriage of the gods and goddesses.8® They divide in it® the 
dates, putting kohl [antimony powder] on their eyes. Then during 
the night they place beneath the pillows under their heads seven 
dried dates, in the name of the seven deities, and also a morsel of 
bread and some salt for the deity who touches the abdomens.™ The 
presiding headman (al-ra’is), moreover, takes two silver coins (s., 
dirham) from each one of them for the treasury. 

Every twenty-seventh day of the month, I refer to the lunar 
month, they go out to their sanctuary, which is known as Dayr 
Kadi.** They slaughter and burn offerings to the god Sin, who is the 
Moon. They also eat and drink. Then on the twenty-eighth day 
they go forth to the Cupola of al-Ujurr,®* where they slaughter and 
burn sheep, cocks, and many small chickens to (in honor of ) Ares, 
who is al-Mirrikh (Mars). 

If they wish to slay a large victim like a zabrukh, which is a bull 
or a sheep, they pour wine over it while it is still alive. If it quivers 
they say, “This offering is received,” but if it does not quiver they 
say, The god is angry and will not receive this offering.” Their way 


88 In Arabic the word is al-ra’is, in this case probably a priest rather than a 
layman. 

89 This festival does not scem to coincide with what is given by Birtni, Chronol- 
ogy, 317 top. MS 1135 has variations which seem to be errors. 

90 Pliigel gives “They divide in it the dates.”” MS 1934 has “They divide the dates 
becoming dry” (gabbat al-qasb). 

91 This evidently refers to women who wish to become pregnant. 

82 See n. $4. 

*3 This may be the Akkadian deity of agriculture, Ugr. See Chwolsohn, Die 
Ssabier, I, 258; Gaster, Thespis, pp. 127 bottom, 128 top. 

*4 MSS 1934 and 1135 have Hermes, but Fliigel is evidently correct in giving 
Ares. 
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of slaughtering every kind of animal is to cut off its head with one 
blow. Then they carefully observe its two eyes with their move- 
ments, as well as its mouth, its convulsions, and how it quivers. 
They draw an augury from it, cmploy magic, and seek an omen 
about what will happen and take place.®® 

If they wish to burn a large animal, such as one of the cows, 
sheep, or cocks, while it is alive, they hang it up with clamps and 
chains.°° Then a group of them exposes all sides of it to the fire 
until it burns. This is their great offering, which is for all of the gods 
and goddesses together. They state that the seven heavenly bodies, 
that is, the deities, are males and females who marry and have 
passions for one another, and also have bad and good luck. 


This is the end of what we have written from the [passage in the] 


handwriting of Abii Sa‘id Wahb [ibn Ibrahim]. 


From [What Is Written] about Them [the Harranian Sabians] in 
Another Person’s Handwriting 
Among the deities of the Harnaniyiin:®’ the Lord of the Gods;*8 
the Blind Lord, al-Mirrikh (Mars), a malevolent spirit;®® Bayl, the 
Shaykh of Majesty;!°° Phosphor, the Good, the Perfect; Castor, 
the Chosen Shaykh;!" Possessor of the Wing of the Wind;! 


% Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, II, 266, gives some interesting information about this 
subject. 

96 For burnt animal sacrifice, see Goossens, Hiérapolis, pp. 46-47; Lucian, Syrian 
Goddess (Garstang), p. 83. 

87 See “Sibians” in Glossary for explanation of the people called the Harniniyah. 

98 MS 1934 has the feminine for “‘lord,”’ which may be a mistake. Fliigel gives 
the masculine, rabb. For this term see Shahrastani (Haarbriicker), Part 2, p. 5; Lewy 
in Henning, pp. 140-41; Segal, Anatolian Studies, III (1953), 116. 

98 Seen. §2. The words “a malevolent spirit” are separated from al-Mirrikh and 
may indicate some other deity. 

100 This was Bel (Jupiter). 

101 The most reasonable suggestion here is given by Lewy in Henning, p. 142, 
who says that these were Phosphor and Castor, representing Mercury as the evening 
and morning star, similar to the Akkadian Bilgi and Nusku. Chwolsohn, Die 
Ssabier, II, 278, gives-another explanation. See also Segal, Anatolian Studies, III (1953), 
p. 108 top; Seyrig, Syria, XXVI, Part 3 (1949), 236 ff. 

102 Fliigel gives this name as Dhat Janah al-Rih (“Possessor of the Wing of the 
Wind”). This wind deity was very likely the sun. Instead of janah (“wing”), MSS 
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Sarah, the Daughter of al-Faqr, from whose womb these have come 
forth;! Hitan al-Paristyah,1°* their mother, who had six evil spirits 
with which she went to the seacoast;!°° Abt Rim;!°* Rabbat al- 
Thill, who received Tammitz;!°’ Ari, the Lord;!* Baltha (Belit) 
the Goddess.1°° 


1934 and 1135 give words which might be hayd (“rain’’) or himdyah (“protection’’). 
Lewy in Henning, p. 145, explains that Enlil was called “Lord Wind.” Chwolsohn, 
Die Ssabier, I, 279, and Lucian, Syrian Goddess (Garstang), p. 5, give other suggestions. 
See also Stocks, Berytus, IV, Part 1 (1937), 36-40. 

103 ‘This was probably Ishtar or Aphrodite. Sdrah means “being clear’ and Ishtar 
is called “‘the Brilliant Goddess” as well as “the Mother of the Gods.” Sce Jastrow, 
Religions, p. 83, and Aspects of Religious Belief, p. 115. The name Daughter of al- 
Fagqr (“Poverty”) may be a mistake, meant to be Daughter of the Moon (Ibnat al- 
Qamar), as Ishtar was called by that title. See Lagrange, Etudes, pp. 138 top, 139; 
Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, II, 281. These may be different names for the fertility 
goddess. 

104 This name is taken from MSS 1934 and 1135, although it is not clearly written. 
Hitin is probably incorrect. Lewy in Henning, p. 141 n. 4, suggests forms of the 
name Harranit, defining her as the consort of Sin (the Moon). For the second name, 
given as al-Parisiyah in MSS 1934 and 1135, see Biruini, Chronology, pp. 316 top, 317 
]. 29, where the name Jariishiya is mentioned as associated with the moon. Another 
possibility for the name is al-Farisah (“Horsewoman”’); Leclant, Syria, XX XVII, 
Part 1 (1960), 1-67; Goossens, Hiérapolis, p. 136. 

105 This evidently refers to the Pleiades, six of which are easily seen and which 
disappear from the spring to the carly summer, going down in the west towards the 
sea. See n. III 

106 Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, I, 287, suggests several possibilities for this name. 
Tallquist, Akkadische Gotterepitheta, p. 445, says that Rim was an epithet of the moon. 
Perhaps the word is meant to be Abram, for whose cult see Jastrow, Religions, p. 562; 
Lagrange, Etudes, p. 60. 

107 Rabbat al-Thill (Mistress of the Herd) probably refers to a fertility goddess. 
Al-Thill is more often spelled al-Thillah or al-Thallah; sec Dozy, Supplément, I, 162. 
The passage which follows makes it clear that the herd is a head of goats. Rainey, 
Biblical Archaeologist, XXVIII, No. 4 (December 1965), 109, has a photograph of a 
plaque from Ugarit showing that there the fertility goddess was also associated with 
goats. “Reccived” (qabalat), given in MS 1934, might be instead gatalat (‘killed’); 
see Dhorme, Religions de Babylonie et d’ Assyrie, p. 115. Tammuz is given as Taminiiza 
in the Arabic; see Ingholt, Recueil des tesséres, p. 186 no. 342, for this form. 

108 Perhaps Arii is meant to be Azar, called the father of Abraham and perhaps 
connected with his ancient cult. See Qur’in 6:74; Mas‘idi, [V, 63; Chwolsohn, 
Die Ssabier, II, 288. See also Chap. I, sect. 2, n. 2, of this translation. 

109 Baltha was al-Zuharah (Venus). Compare these deities with those mentioned 
by Gadd, Anatolian Studies, VIII (1958), 41-42, 59, 72. 
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Now it was Rabbat al-Thill who arranged to guard the sacred 
goats which none of them are permitted to sell, but which [instead] 
they offer as sacrificial victims. No pregnant woman can approach 
them or come near to them.1!° 

Among their deities there is the Idol of the Water (Sanam al-M@’), 
which fell among the gods during the days of the Tyrannic Star, 
going forth as they suppose, fleeing and seeking the land of India. 
They set out in quest of it, asking and imploring it to return without 
delay. But it said to them, “I shall not again enter the city of 
Harran. I will, however, come to here (hahuna),” the meaning of 
hahunda being in Syriac kadhd (to here), near to Harran, to the east. 
“{ will renew my acquaintance with your city and your leading 
men. 44. Thus it refused them, and until our own time they go out 
every twentieth day of the month of Nisan (April), men and women 
together, expecting the arrival of the Idol of the Water and its 
coming to them. So the place is called Kadha.1 


Some of Their Customs 

They preserve the left wing of the chickens which are used for the 
mystery of the shrine of the gods. The men pare off the flesh with 
ereat care and hang it [the wing bone] on the necks of the boys and 
the collars of the women, as well as at the waists of pregnant women, 
believing this to be a great safeguard and protection. 


110 See Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, II, pp. 297-99. Cf. Seyrig, Antiquités syriennes, 
3rd Scrics, pp. 133, 137, for sacred goats. Here the goddess is probably Ishtar and the 
goats have some connection with fertility. 

11 Lewy in Henning, pp. 143-45, explains this passage. The Tyrannic Star is in 
Greek Kornp Topavvixds which is transliterated into Arabic as Astah Watfiranigis. 
This refers to the Pleiades, which disappear between the 15th and 20th of March, 
shortly after their conjunction with the moon, which also goes out of sight at that 
time. The “days of the Tyrannic Star” refer to the time between the conjunction 
of the Pleiades with the moon and their passing out of sight. The feast was on the 
20th of April, when the people begged the moon to return. Although the disap- 
pearance is in the west, the return is from the east. 

This feast was evidently similar to other festivals in which an idol was brought to 
some temple on a barge. The Babylonian feast of this sort was called Akitu, which 
name was probably the true origin of Kadi (Kadha), the explanation given in Al- 
Fihrist being a popular rationalization. For the Akitu Festival, see Jastrow, Religions, 
p- 679; Gaster, Thespis, pp. 35, 37; Goossens, Hiérapolis, pp. 41, 69; Lucian, 
Syrian Goddess (Garstang), pp. 50-52; Stocks, Berytus, IV, Part 1 (1937), 23-28. 

112 For Dayr Kadi, see n. $4. 
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A reliable authority has said: 


In ancient times they used to have creeds and heresies, but I do not know 
whether or not they still exist. Among them was a sect called the Riifu- 
styiin,4® the women of which never wore gold or adorned themselves 
with it under any circumstances. They did not wear red boots either. 
Every year they observed a day on which they sacrificed pigs, offering 
them to their gods. On that day they used to eat such of the pigs’ meat 
as came into their hands. The people of another sect of their cult remained 
in their houses and shaved their heads with razors or niirah."4 There were 
women among them who shaved their heads in the same way when they 
married husbands. 


History of the Headmen of the Harranian Sabians'4® Who Have 
Occupied the Presiding Seat during the Islamic Regime from the 
Time of ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan, Which Was the Year One 
Thousand and Four of Alexander! 


Thabit ibn Ahiisa was the first of them, the headman for twenty-four 
years. 

Thabit ibn Tiyin, the headman for sixteen years. 

Thabit ibn Qurthaya, the headman for seventeen years. 

Thabit ibn Iliya, the headman for twenty years. 

Qurrah ibn Thabit ibn Iliya, the headman for twenty-one years. 

Jabir ibn Qurrah ibn Thabit, the headman for ten years. 

Sinan ibn Jabir ibn Qurrah ibn Thabit ibn Iliya, the headman for nine 
years. 

‘Amriis ibn. Tayba, the headman for seventeen years. 

Mikh@ il ibn thir ibn Biqraris, the headman for thirteen years. 

Tugayn ibn Qasriina, the headman for five years. 

Mughallas ibn Tayba, the headman for five years. 

‘Uthmdan ibn Mali, the headman for twenty-four years. 


113 This is the nominative case of the form in the Fliigel edition. Chwolsohn, Die 
Ssabier, II, 42, 305, has Riifusein. MSS 1934 and 1135 do not give the name clearly. 
It has not been identified. 

114 A depilatory of arsenic and lime. 

115 The Harranian Sabians are explained in the Glossary. 

116 As ‘Abd al-Malik was caliph a.D. 685-705, this calculation in lunar years seems 
to be a correct one. In Arabic the word for “headman”’ is ra’s. This position seems 
to have been that of a chief, in certain instances passed on from father to son. The 
chief may have been a priest, but not necessarily so. 
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Qurrah ibn al-Ishtar, the headman for nine years. 

Al-Qasim ibn al-Qiigali, the headman for nine years—this man1!’? went 
on a journey, but returned to be headman for four years. 

Nistas ibn Yahya ibn Ziinaq, the headman for forty-two years.18 


After these there were, among the men who did not [officially] 
occupy the seat, but somehow or other were obeyed as headmen: 


Sa‘diin ibn Khayriin of the Banii Heracles [Tribe]. 
Hakim ibn Yahya of the Banii Heracles. 


Another Account of Them 

There came into my possession a passage which one of the trans- 
lators transcribed from their [the Harranian Sabian] books and which 
includes five of their mysteries, except that a page fell out from the 
description of the first part of the fifth mystery. Its closing words are 
these sentences, rendered in the diction of the translator: 


As the lambs in the flock and the calf in the herd,!2° so are the young men 
endeavoring, racing ahead, drawing near, sent to the Bayt al-Bughad- 
hariyin.12!_ The Lord is the victor, to whom we give delight. 


117 Pliigel and MS 1135 insert “I mean al-Qasim”’ here. 

118 ‘This man must have died shortly before the author of Al-Fihrist was born. The 
two men whose names follow may have been alive during the author’s childhood. 

119 For this passage about the mystcrics, see Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, II, 310-19. 
It is possible that originally there were seven mysteries, in honor of the seven deified 
heavenly bodies; sce n. 124. 

120 Compare this phrase with that following the heading “Also the End of the 
Second Mystery,” below. In the next phrase, al-ma‘zamin (“endeavoring’’) might be 
instead al-mughramin (“desirous”). The words following have unusual plurals but 
imply the meaning given in the translation. 

121 Bayt al-Bughadhiriyin evidently refers to the hall of initiation, Bayt literally 
means “house” or “‘tent,” but is also used for “shrine.” The first and fifth times the 
proper name is mentioned it is given as al-Bughadhariyin; the vowel marks are 
missing so that the spelling is not certain. Elsewhere, a waw(w) is inserted after 
the first letter, probably by mistake. And in one spot, the name is spelled as 
al-Baghdadiyin. 

Mas‘iidi, IV, 62-63, speaks about what seem to be initiation halls of the kind 
mentioned in Al-Fihrist as follows: “De tous les édifices religieux élevés par eux, il 
ne reste. . . que le temple nommé Maglitya.” Mas‘tidi then states that this temple 
had four underground chambers where the Sabians brought their children to see and 
hear many idols; the priests spoke through tubes to make the idols talk. 
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The Beginning of the Second Mystery 

It is the mystery of devils and idols, taken from their [the Sabians’ | 
words. The priest says to one of the lads, “Have I not given that which 
thou gavest me and surrendered what thou surrendered to me?” Then 
he [the youth] answers saying, “To the dogs, the ravens, and the ants!” 
He [the priest] replies to him saying, “What is our obligation to the dogs, 
the ravens, and the ants?’ He [the youth] answers, saying, “Oh, priest, 
they are brothers and the Lord is the victor, to whom we give delight.” 


Also the End of the Second Mystery 

As the lambs among the sheep and the calves among the cows, so are 
the young men; frightened, fleeing, and entering the Bayt al-Bughad- 
hariyin, the house of the victor, to whom we give delight. 


The Beginning of the Third Mystery 

It is also said, “Ye are the sons of al-Bughadhariyin. What is the word 
and the vision?” Then those who agree with him say after him, “We are 
listening.” 


There are many possible interpretations of the word. Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, I, 
409, and Stocks, Berytus, IV, Part 1 (1937), 39, suggest that this name might come 
from the Greek peyado#etoy, alluding to the great gods. It might also refer to the 
“chambers” or “pits” of the gods as peydpa Béiov(dStov), or to the great goddess, 
using a name known in Roman times, peydAa Véa(dia). Perhaps the name is meant 
to be al-‘adhdriyin (“helpers’’), referring to deities called “acolytes of the sun” and 
given various names, such as ‘Aziz and ‘Azizii, Asar and Sa‘d, ‘Azizus and Monimus. 
Sce Rostovtsev, Caravan Cities, p. 138; Gaster, Thespis, p. 229; Lagrange, Etudes, 
Pp. 135. 

Still another possibility is that it may come from a Semitic word derived from a 
base like “adhar in the Arabic. Forms of this word can refer to “‘striving’” or “‘vir- 
ginity.” It is possible that this hall of initiation was for those striving to learn the 
mysteries of manhood, or for boys who had not yet reached the age of puberty, 
coming to be initiated into a knowledge of adolescence. It is impossible to be sure 
what the original of this name really was. It might even have been the very simple 
form al-mughramin (“desirous”) following bayt (“‘shrine’’), or a similar form from the 
stem gharim. 

122 The Sabian mysteries and system of initiation may have had certain rites not 
very different from those of the Mythra cult. Mythra was spoken of as “the victor” 
and “invincible.” “Dog” and “Raven” were the names of two stages in the initiation 
of the Mythra cult. It is evident that these names, and also the ‘‘ants,”” had some 
symbolic connection with the Sabian initiation, too. The dogs were sacred to Nergal 
and the ravens to Nebo. The seven degrees of Mythra initiation represented the 
seven heavenly bodies to which souls must rise after death; see Cumont, Religions 
orientales, pp. 229, 248. 
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The End of the Third Mystery 

They have appeared as the lambs of sheep, the calves of a herd of cows, 
and like the young men, who frequent the Bayt al-Bughadhariyin. Our 
Lord is the victor, to whom we give delight. 


The Beginning of the Fourth Mystery 

Then, after the priest says, “Oh, sons of al-Bughadhariyin, listen!’’, 
those who are behind him and in accord reply, saying, “We are listening.” 
He calls out, “Be at attention!” They reply, saying, “We hear.” 


The End of the Fourth Mystery 
Frequenters of the Bayt al-Bughadhariyin,! our Lord is the victor, to 
whom we give delight. 


The Beginning of the Fifth Mystery 

The priest says, “Oh, sons of al-Bughadhariyin, listen!’ They reply, 
saying, “We are willing.” Then he says, “Listen!” Again they answer, 
saying, “We hear.”’ Then he begins saying, “Aye, for I speak of what I 
know and do not fall short in so doing.” 


The End of the Fifth Mystery 
Those who turn to the Bayt al-Bughadhariyin; our Lord is the victor, 
to whom we give delight.1*4 


The author of the book!®* said: 


The number of allegories related to the priests in this shrine (bayt) during 
these seven days is twenty-two. They are narrated to them [the boys] as 
tales, sung and chanted. The youths enrolled for entrance to this shrine 
remain in it for seven days. They eat and drink, but during these seven 


123 MS 1934 gives the name in this paragraph as al-Baghdadiyin, but it must be an 
error, as the Sabians had nothing to do with Baghdid at the time when their cult 
and rituals were being formed. 

124 Here the description of the mysteries ends, but as the initiation lasted for seven 
days and there were seven heavenly bodies, it is likely that there were actually seven 
stages of initiation, information concerning the last two being lost out of the old 
manuscript. 

125 This evidently refers to the same book of the Sabians from which the words 
of the mysteries were copied. 
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days no woman sees them. From seven cups set in a row they take the 
draught, which is called yusiir1#* They anoint their eyes with this drink, 
and before they speak or pronounce anything, they [the priests] feed them 
bread and salt from these cups and [also] the loaves and chickens.!27, On 
the seventh day they cat the last of it. There was also in this shrine a 
sacrament of wine placed in a corner, called fa'a."* They say to their 
leader, “Oh, thou great man of ours, let some originator read!’’ He 
answers saying, “That the vessel may be filled with new wine.’ 
Termination of the prayer: Such is the mystery of the Seven, the invin- 
cible.18° 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: The translator of 
these five mysteries was awkward, lacking good Arabic diction. Or, 
perhaps by translating in this corrupt and wretched style, he wished 
to show the truth about them [the Sabians] and aimed to give their 
own phrases, which he left unchanged in spite of lack of cohesion"! 
and omission of words. 

When Hariin ibn Ibrahim ibn Hammad ibn Ishaq, the Judge, was 
administering justice at Harran and in its neighborhood, there came 
into his possession a Syriac book which contained an account of 
their [the Sabian] doctrines and prayers. So he summoned a man 
skilled in Syriac and Arabic to translate it for him under his auspices, 
without any additions or omissions. The book is to be found wide- 
spread in the hands of the people. I believe that Hiariin ibn Ibrahim 
took it to Abi al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa. As their [the Sabian] system is 


126 Yusur is similar to an Aramaic word which means “right” or “healthy.” It is 
also used to mean “‘free-will offering.” 

127 ‘This sentence is written in an awkward way. It evidently means that in the 
course of the seven-day initiation, the priests gave the boys drink from the cups, and 
loaves of bread and chicken to eat. The word translated “loaves” really means 
“discs,” the shape of loaves in many parts of the Middle East. 

128° Fad, evidently a local word, cannot be identified. 

129 The word translated “vessel” is ijjanah. The word given as “new wine” is 
mistayr, probably colloquial for mistar, the usual form meaning “‘new wine.” 

130 “"Termination”’ (ingifa‘) is given in the Arabic text as intigfd, but this is probably 
an error. ““The Seven” must refer to the sun, moon, and five known planets. The 
long quotation must end here, as the author of Al-Fihrist adds a few personal remarks 
of his own in the next paragraph. The original Arabic uses no devices to identify 
quoted passages. 

181 Bu'd al-i’tilaf, literally “distance of accord.” 
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explained in this book, anybody who reads it carefully can forego 
the numerous other books written about them. 


The Doctrines of the Manichaeans!*? 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: Mani ibn Futtug 
Babak ibn Abt Barzadm was onc of the Hashkaniyah.183 His mother’s 
name was Mays, also said to be Utakhim and Marmaryam, one of the 
descendants of the Ashghaniyah.1** It is said that Mani was usquf 
of Qunna and the environs and that he was one of the people of 
Huhi and the domains of Badaraya and Bakusaya.*5 He, morcover, 
had a deformed foot. 

It is said that his father’s origin was at Hamadhin, and that he 
moved to Babylon and lived at al-Mada’in, in the place known as 
Ctesiphon, where there was a temple of idols which Futtug used to 
frequent as the other people did.48® One day someone cried to him 
in the temple of idols with a shout, “Oh, Futtug, do not eat meat! 


182 The Arabic here is al-Mananiyah, a vernacular form for al-Manawiyah (“Mani- 
chaeans”). Many books about Mani and the Manichaeans are to be found in the 
Bibliography. The description in Al-Fihrist is one of the most important accounts 
given by the medieval historians. For this passage, see Fliigel, Mani, pp. 116-17; 
Pucch, pp. 35-36, 117-18. 

183 Shahrastani (Haarbriicker), Part 1, p. 285, gives the name Mani ibn Fatik. 
Babak is taken from the Fliigel edition; MS 1934 docs not have consonant marks 
here, so another possibility is Patek. The next name, Abi Barzim, is probably a 
transliteration for the Persian Apursin. Perhaps the Hashkaniyah is meant to be the 
Ashghaniyah, meaning members of the Ashkanian dynasty. 

184 Mays is the hackberry tree and Utakhim cannot be identified. Perhaps Mar- 
maryam is meant to be Mar Maryam; sce Puech, p. 36. The Ashghaniyal were 
evidently members of the Ashkanian dynasty. Mani’s mother traced her lineage back 
to this dynasty. 

135 Usquf is as a rule used for a bishop, but here it probably refers to some local 
office. For Qunna, Badarayi, and Bakusayd, see Yaqit, Geog., IV, 178; I, 459, 477. 
Huhi is written differently in MS 1135 and is probably meant to be Jukhi, a river 
southeast of Baghdad, or else Kharja’, a watered place near al-Basrah. Sce Yaqiit, 
Geog., II, 143, 418. For further light on this passage, sce Fliigel, Mani, pp. 119-26; 
Birtini, Chronologie orientalischer Volker, p. 208 1. 7, where it is said that Mani was 
born in a village of Mardina near the River Katha (for which, see Yaqit, Geog., IV, 
317). 

138 Al~Mada’in was a double city which consisted of the Seleucid city of Seleucia 
on the west bank of the Tigris and the Persian winter capital of Ctesiphon on the east 
bank. See “al-Mada’in,” Enc. Islam, II, 75; Yaqut, Geog., IV, 445. 
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Do not drink wine! Do not marry a human being!” This was 
repeated for him a number of times during three days. Then, after 
Futtug had perceived this, he became connected with a group of 
people in the environs of Dastumisin known as the Mughtasilah.187 
There is still a remnant of them in those regions and watered districts, 
even in this our own time. They belonged to the cult which Futtug 
was ordered to join when his wife was pregnant with Mani. 

When she gave birth to him, they asserted that she had seen lovely 
dreams about him and that, upon awakening, she had beheld a 
vision, as though somcone!*® had taken hold of him and mounted 
with him to the sky. He brought him back, but perhaps he was on 
high for a day or two before he returned. 

Then his father sent and brought him to the place where he was, so 
that he was reared with him, in accordance with his cult. Even when 
young, Mani spoke with words of wisdom and then, when he was 
twelve years old, there came to him a revelation. According to his 
statement it was from the King of the Gardens of Light'®® and, from 
what he said, it was God Exalted. The angel bringing the revelation 
was called the Tawm, which is a Nabataean word meaning “‘Com- 
panion.’14° He said to him, “Leave this cult, for thou art not one of 
its adherents. Upon thee are laid purity and refraining from bodily 
lusts, but it is not yet time for thee to appear openly, because of thy 
tender years.” 

When he had completed his twenty-fourth year, the Tawm came 
to him saying, “The time is fulfilled for thee to come forth and to 
give the summons to thy cause.’’!4! 


137 PDastumisan was a place between Wasit and al-Basrah; see Yaqiit, Geog., 
II, 574. For the Mughtasilah, also called Sabat al-Bata’ih (Sabians of the Marshlands), 
see ‘‘Sabians” in Glossary. 

188 MS 1135 has a variation, probably an error. 

139 MS 1135 clearly gives jindn (“gardens”), a word used for the Gardens of 
Paradise, so evidently “Gardens of Light” refers to Heaven. Instead of “king” 
(malik), the Arabic word might be malak (“angel”). Fliigel, Mani, p. 139, favors the 
interpretation “king,” referring to God. 

140 Perhaps tawm is meant to be taw’am (“twin”). AL-Qarin (“Companion’’) here 
evidently refers to a supernatural spirit which collaborates with a prophet; see Puech, 
p. 43 bottom; Fliigel, Mani, p. 140. 

141 See Biriini, Chronologie orientalischer Volker, p. 208 1. 7, for comparison with this 
paragraph. 
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The Statement Addressed to Him by the Tawm 

“Peace for thee, oh, Mani, from myself and from the Lord who 
sent me to thee. He hath chosen thee for his mission,4“2 and com- 
manded thee to summon in thine own right, to preach the gospel of 
truth as from his presence, and to carry on in this [mission] with all 
of thy perseverence.”’ 


The Manichaeans have said, “He came forth [publicly] on the day 
of the sovereignty of Shapiir [I] ibn Ardashir, when the crown was 
placed on his head. It was Sunday, the first day of Nisan (April), 
when the sun was in Aries. Two men who had followed him in 
accord with his doctrine were with him; one was Sham‘iin and the 
other Dhakwa."4* His father was also with him, watching what was 
happening to his cause. 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: Mani appeared 
during the second year of the reign of Gallus the Roman. Marcion 
appeared nearly a hundred years earlier, during the reign of Titus 


142 MS 1934 adds several words at this point which are omitted in MS 1135. 
Fliigel, Mani, p. 144, suggests that these words are wa-wazarak bi-ijtiba (“and he gives 
you authority by choice’’), but these words do not fit the unclear letters in the 
manuscript. 

143 Authorities disagree about the dates of the Persian kings, but in order to give 
an idea of the events in the life of Mani, the following dates may be helpful, even if 
not entirely accurate. 


King 
Artabanus (Ardawan) V, last king of the 
Parthian dynasty, A.D. 213 to 226. 
Ardashir J, founder of the Sasanian dyn- 
asty, A.D. 226/27 to 241. 


Shapir I, a.p. 241/42 to 272. 
Hurmuz I, who reigned only a few 


months, A.D. 272/73. 
Bahram I, a.p. 273 to 276/77. 


Mani 

Mani was born in the fourth year of 
Artabanus, A.D. 216. 

Mini had his first revelation when he 
was 13, A.D. 228/29. His second 
revelation was A.D. 241/42. 

Mini made his public appearance at the 
time of the coronation, A.D. 242/43. 
He journeyed in the East. 

Mani obtained recognition of the new 
king. 

Mani was executed at Jundi-Shapir, 
probably a.p. 277. 


See Enc. Brit. (1960), XVII, 563, 566; Birdani, Chronologie orientalischer Volker, p. 118; 
Puech, Part 1; Burkitt, Manichees, p. 3; Tagizadeh, Bulletin of the School of Oriental 


and African Studies, XI, Part 1 (1943), 6. 


144 These names are probably meant to be Simeon and Zaké. 
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Antoninus, in the first year of his reign. Ibn Daysan appeared about 
thirty years after Marcion. He was called Ibn Daysan because he was 
born by a river named Daysin. 

Maui asserted that he was the paraclete“* about whom Jesus, for 
whom may there be peace, preached. Mani derived his doctrine 
from the Magians and Christians. In a similar way, the script with 
which he wrote books about religious subjects was derived from 
Syriac and Persian.¥” 

Before he met with Shipiir, Mani traveled in the land for about 
forty years. Then he called upon Firiiz, the brother of Shapéir ibn 
Ardashir, and Firiiz brought him into the presence of his brother, 
Shaptir.1 

The Manichaeans say that when he [Mani] came into his presence 
there were on his two shoulders what resembled two lamps of light. 
When. be [Shapiir] beheld him, he exalted him and he was magnified 
in his eyes. He had originally expected to assault and kill him, but 
when he encountered him he felt in awe of him and was well dis- 
posed towards him. Then he asked him. why he had come and. 
promised that he should return to [an audience with] him. So Mani 
asked for a number of requirements, among which there were that 
he [Shapur] should show favor to his [Mani’s] companions in the 
provinces and the rest of the kingdom, and that they should have the 
right | to travel wherever they might desire th roughout the land. 
sropaganda to In dia, C hina, and the neoples of Khura Asin, appointin 3 
a disciple of his for each region. 


448 For the Daysin River, sce Yaqiit, Geeg., HI, 860 bottom; Filigel, Mani, pp. 
1$0 ft. 

166 See Biriini, Chronologie orienfalischer Volker, p. 207 1. 19; Burkitt, Mantchees, 
p- 94; Fitigel, Mani, p. 163. 

447 For the script, sce Chap. I, sect. 1, near n. 72; Fliigel, Mani, pp. 166-70, Cf. 
Burkitt, Manichees, pp. 73-91. 

148 Puech, pp. 44~-46, suggests that when Mini ficst proclaimed his mission Shipiir 
was unsympathetic, so he traveled uatil Shipiir finally gave his patronage. The period 
could not have been forty years. It is reasonable to believe that the King’s brother 
pecsuaded Shipir to favor Mani. 

149 Lor the missionary activities, see Puech, p. 48. It is possible that Mani reached 
India, or at least sent a disciple there, but “China” probably refers to the Oxus River 
region of central Asia. 
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Mention of What Mani Taught, His Statement about the Nature of 
the Ancient One, Blessed aud Exalted, about the Formation of 
the World, and about the Wars Which Occurred between the 

Light and the Darkness 

Mani said, “The origin of the world was [composed of] two 
elements, one of which was light and. the other darkness. Each of 
them was separated from the other. Light is the great [element] and 
the first, but uot in quantity. It is the deity the King of the Gardens 
of Light. 18¢ It has five worlds: forbearance, knowledge, intelligence, 
the unperceivable}*' and discernment} It has also five other 
spiritual qualitics, which are love, faith, fidelity, benevolence! 
and wisdom.” 

He [Mani] stated, “Together with his attributes he [Light] is 
eternal. With him are two eternals, one of which is the sky (atmo-~ 
sphere) and the other the carth.” Maui also said, “The worlds of 
the sky are five: forbearance, knowledge, intelligence, the unper- 
ceivable, and discernment.!84 The worlds of the carth are the ether 
(zephyr), wind, light, water, aud fire. The other existence, which is 
Darkness, has five worlds: clouds, flame, pestilential wind, poison, 
and obscurity.’”455 

Mani said, “The light shining existence was contiguous with the 
dark. existence, with no barrier between them. The Light contacted 


0 Cf, Shahrastint (Haarbriicker), Part 1, p. 286. See also Miligel, Adani, pp. 175— 
98; the Fliigel edition, p. 329 nn. r~3; Christensen, L’iran sous fes Sussanides, p. 1°78; 
Colpe, pp. 60, 62, 125. 

WMS 1135 has ghayth (‘‘rain,” “giving vegetation”). The translation is from 
MS 1934, which gives ghayb (“unperceivable”), here signifying what God alone 
knows until he reveals it to a prophet. 

18 Puech, p. 74, gives these five as “intelligence, raison, pensée, réflexion, volonté.” 
Burkitt, Manichees, p. 19, suggests, “sense, reason, thought, imagination, intention.” 
Compare Fitigel, Mani, pp. 183-85; Colpe, p. ror. 

1b MS 1934 gives matwaddah (“benevolence”), whereas MS 1135 and Fltigel have 
murah ('virility’}. Sce “Manichaeism,”” Enc. Brit., XVII, $73, for light on this 
passage. 

164 This list is a repetition of the one already given. Colpe, pp. 17-18, points out 
that the author of AL. Fihrist probably used more than one source. 

WS Burkitt, Mani¢hees, p. 24 bottom, explains that elastin (‘zephyt"’) is here used 
co mean “ether.” Sce also his appendix, p. 107, Instead of “poison” Shahrastini 
(Haarbriicker}, Part 1, p. 287 top, has “smoke.” Sce also Puech, p. 77; Filigel, 
Mani, pp. 186, 205; Colpe, pp. 23, 26. 
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the Darkness on its surface.8* The Light is limitless in height, as well 
as to the right and the left, while the Darkness is limitless in depth, 
and also to the right and left.” 

Mini said, “From this land of Darkness there. was Satan (al- 
Shaytin), who is not eternal in his own person, but the elements of 
his ingredients are eternal. These elements of his ingredients becarne 
compounded and brought Satan into existence. His head is the head 
of a lion and his body like the body of a dragon (great serpent). 
His wing is like the wing of a bird, his tail like the tail of 'a great fish, 
and his four fect like the feet of a beast of burden2®? After this Satan, 
who is called the Ancient Devil (Iblis al-Qadiin}, had been formed 
from the Darkness and had swallowed, gulped down, and corrupted, 
passing from right to left and descending below, while all the time 
corrupting au d slaying anyone who opposed him, he coveted the 
upper regions, secing the flashings of the Light and. contesting them. 
Then beholding them raised on high, he trembled and they inter~ 
mingled with him,™* coming into contact with his ingredients. 
Thus as he coveted the upper regions, the Light World discerned 
Satan's state of mind*** and what he desired of slaying and corruption. 
So after it had come to know about him, it [the Light World] made 
him known to the world of discernment, then to the world of 
knowledge, then to the world of the unperceivable, then to the 
world of intelligence, and then to the world of forbearance.”18° 

He [Mani] said, “Then it [the Light World] inforined the King 
of the Gardens of Light’ about him and plotted for his subjec- 
tion.”28 He said, “These warriors of his were able to defeat him, 

6 “Surface” evidently signifies the frontier between the realms of Light and Dark~ 
ness; sce Puech, p. 75 bottom. There are variations in MS 1135 which are evidently 
errors. 

_ 387 See Fliigel, Mani, p. 195; Colpe, p. 287 Widengren, Uppsala Universitets 
Arsskrift, No. 3 (1946), p. 3t. ‘Wider igren, ibid., pp. 32 £F. throws much light on other 
subjects connected with Mani. 

@ The Arabic phrase means “one with the other.”” This evidently refers to the 
particles of light mingling with those of evil. 

9 The Arabic word translated as “state of mind” is amr, which literally means a 
“matter” or “affair.” 

im This is a difficult passage which merits further study and perhaps a different 
interpretation. 


342 What has already been said indicates that this is the suprente deity. 
162 See Shahrastini (Haarbriicker), Part 1, p. 288; Puech, p. 76. 
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but he wished to gain the mastery in this affair by himself. So by the 
spirit of his felicity® by his five worlds and his twelve ingredients, 
he generated an offspring, who was the Primal Man,!*4 appointing 
him to combat with the Darkness.” 

He said, “The Primal Man clad himself with five principles 
which are the five deities: the ether (zephyr), wind, light, water, 
and fire. He took them as armament. The first thing that he put 
ort -was the ether, then he harnessed over the vast ether (zephyr) the 
couragcous!4 light, girding over the light the water-possessing 
dust, and covering [it] with the blowing wind. Then, taking the 
fire in his hand as a shield and spear, he descended rapidly?® until 
he Stopped at the brink, close to the belligerents.” 

“Thereupon the Ancient Devil (Iblis al-Qadim) repaired. to his 
five principles, which are the smoke, flame, obscurity, pestilential 
wind, and clouds,6* arming himself with them and making them 
a protection for him. Upon his coming into contact with the Primal 
Man, they joined in battle for a long time. The Ancient Devil 
mastered Primal Man and took a swallow from his light, which he 
surrounded with his principles and ingredients.”2 

“Then the King of the Gardens of Light sent after him another 
deity, who delivered him, overcoming the Darkucss. This one 
whom he sent after him was called the Man Beloved of the Lights.17° 
He descended and rescued the Primal Man from the lower regions, 


103 See Jackson, Journal of the American Oriental Society, XLIV (1924), 65. 

484 MS 1135 has variations, apparently errors. For the Primal Man, and variations 
between AL-Fihrist, Shahrastini (Haarbriicker)}, Part 1, p. 288, and other authors, see 
Colpe, pp- 37-39. 

35 “Principles” is ajrds. For these five deities, sce Calpe, p. 20. 

486 "Phe word translated as “courageous” is al-mishayya’ in MS 1934. Filigel and 
MS 1135 give instead what seenis to be al-mushigh, which usually means “clad in a 
coat of fail,” but might also have che meaning of “giving benefits.” 

187 Fliigel and MS 1135 both insert “from the gardens”’ at this point. 

168 In this list “smoke” replaces * ‘poison” in the list already piven. Colpe, p. 40, 
believes that this is not as close to the original source as the first list. 

166 See Shabrastini (Haarbriicker), Part 1, p. 288; Puech, p.77; Biigel, Mani, pp. 
205 fi. 

1% “Beloved of the Lights” is al-Insdn Habih al-Aniedr. This persan is mentioned 
only once and it is not clear who he is intended to be. Cf. Calpe, p. 43. 
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together with what he took and made prisoner from among the 
spirits of Darkness,” 

He said, “Then al-Bahijah’”* and the Spirit of Life!” journeyed to 
the briuk, where they looked into the depths of that nether hall and 
saw Primal Man and the angels, whom the Devil (Iblis) and the 
exceedingly evil satanic creatures and iniquitous life had sur- 
rounded.’*4 He said, “The Spirit of Life called to Primal Man with 
a raised voice, which was like lightning in its swiftness and which 
became another deity.”?75 

Mini said, “When the Ancient Devil was entangled with Primal 
Man. in battle, the five ingredients of Light were mixed with the 
five ingredients of Darkness. The stnoke mingled with the ether 
(zephyr) from which there was this inixed ether.1’* What there was 
in it of delight and quieting for'?? souls and the life of animals was 
from the ether, whereas what there was in it of perdition and disease 
was from the smoke. The flaine tuixed with the fire’?® and what 
there was in thei of burni ings, perdition, and corruption was from 
the flame, while what was in them of light and illumination “was 
from the fire. The light mixed with the darkness and what there 


a7. Cf. Puech, p. 78 

78 Fliigel has al-Bahjah, whereas MS 7934 gives al-Bahijah. See Jacksou, foural 
of the American Oriental Society, XLIV (1924), 61-64; Puech, p. 78. Al-Bahijah aicans 
“Joyfulness,” and is also spoken of as Mother of Life or Mother of the Living and 
related to the Spirit of Life. Colpe, pp. 31-33, explains how sources other than 
Ab-Fibrist tell that she was the mother of Primal Man, who sent him off to fight, 
She also helped to create the finite world by binding the hands and feet of the archons, 
Moreover, she dispatched the supernatural agent Jesus to give the gnosis. She plays 
another part by serving as an intermediary for the faithful when they die and return 
to the Light World. ‘The translation follows MS 1934 in separating lier name and that 
of the Spint of Life with a conjunction, so they seem to have been different gods. 

1% Puech, pp. 78-79, calls the Spirit of Life Esprit Vivant, and says it was subse- 
quently called Mihryazd and Demiurge. 

#74 “Satanic creatures” (al-rajaztyiin), is probably correct, though Fitigel has al- 
zajariyiin (“crying out reproof”}, For this passage see Burkitt, Manichees, pp. 24~28; 
Fliigel, Mani, p. 208, Cf. Boyce in Henning, pp. 44-$4; Puech, p. 78. 

1% This voice was called Xréshtag; see Puech, p. 78. Colpe, pp. 59-60, gives 
notes about the subordinate deities and angels. 

446 “Smoke” is confused with “poison” and a-nasim (“zephyr’’) refers to “ether.” 

197 "The word translated “for” is ‘an, the meaning of which is not clear. Cf. 
Fliigel, Mani, p. 213. 

178 Fliigel inserts “and from them was fire,” but MSS 1934 and 1135 omit these 
words. 
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was in them!” of such dense bodies as gold, silver, and their like, 
and. also what there was-in them of purity, beauty, cleanliness, and 
usefulness, was from the light. What there was in them of filth, 
grime, grossness, and harshness was from the darkness. The pesti- 
lential wind mixed with the [good] wind, and what there was in 
them of usefulness aud delight was from the [good] wind, whereas 
what there was in then: of grief, blinding,!*¢ and injury was from the 
pestiicntial wiud. The clouds mixed with the water, from which there 
was this water. Whatever was in it of purity, sweetuess, and delicacy 
for the soul was from the water, while what was in it of suffocating, 
strangling, perdition, and corruption was froma the clouds.”4* 

Mani said, “After the five principles of Darkness had mixed with 
the! principles of Light, Primal Man descended to the depth. of the 
abysinal [pit] aud cut the roots of the principles of Darkness, so 
that they should not increase. Then he turned away, asceuding to his 
post in the field of war.” He said, “Then he commanded some of 
the angels to draw out this inixture to [a place] aside from the Land of 
Darkuess, near to the Land of Light. So they hung them [the mixed 
ingredients] on high. Then he caused another angel to arise and to 
him he handed over these mixed ingredients.” 

Mini said, “The King of the World of Light commanded one of 
his angels to create this world and to build it from those mixed 
particles, so as to rescite the particles of Light from those of Darkness. 
So they built teu heavens and eight earths.1** He made one angel 
responsible for bearing che heavens and another for raising up the 
earths. For each heaven lie made twelve gates and vestibules, large 
and broad. Hach oue of the gates was siinilar to its companion and 
facing it, with two doors for each one of the vestibules. For each. 
one of the doors of these vestibules he made six thresholds, with 

175 In many of the passages “Light” and “Darkness” seem to signify divinities not 
very different from the Zoroastrian Ormuzd and Abriman. Here the words are not 
capitalized, as they apparently refer to ingredients, ‘The translation of this passage 
follows MS 1934; Fliigel and MS 1135 have variations. 

186 MS 1135 has sharar, perhaps meant to be sharir (“evil”); Fliigel has ta'wir 
(“blinding,” “destroying”}, and MS 1934 has, badly written, what looks like fathwir 
(“exciting revolt’). 

481 See Colpe, pp. 41-42, 130, 134, for comparison with other sources. 

388 Fliigel inserts “frve” here. In this paragraph “principles” is ajuds. 

88 See Shahrastini (Haarbriicker), Part 1, pp. 288-89. 
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thirty lanes (ways) for each threshold and twelve rows for each lane. 
He niade, moreover, the thresholds, lanes, and rows at maximum 
height, like the height of the heavens.'!* 

He said, “He caused the sky on the lowest of the earths to reach 
the heavens, and he made a trench around this world into which to 
throw the Darkness which was sifted ont from the Light. Behind 
that trench he formed a wall, so that none of the Darkness separated 
from the Light could get out.” 

Mani said, “Then he created the sun and the moon for sifting out 
whatever there was of Light in the world. The sim sifted out the 
Light which was mixed with the devils of heat, while the moon 
sifted out the Light which was mixed with the devils of cold. This 
[Light] rises up on a Column of Praise,!** together with what there 
are of  magnificats, s sanctifyings, good words, and deeds of tighteous- 
ness.” 

He said, “This is thrust into the sun, then the sus thrusts it to the 
Light above it, in the world of praise, 1 which world it proceeds to 
the highest unsullied Light. This action continues until what remains 
of the Light which is bound |ro the particles of Darkutess| is only 
what the sum and moon have been unable to extract.28* Ar this 
point the angel who is bearing up the earths rises up, while the other 
angel relaxes his hold on the heavens, so that the highest mixes with 
the lowest and a fire flares up, which blazes among these things 


[naixed particles), continuing to burn until what is left among them 
of the Light is set free.""48? 


184 Perhaps a reasonable interpretation of this passage is to explain it as an allegorical 
reference to the solar year, observed in many parts of Persia. ‘The twelve gates might 
be the twelve montlis, the two doors, day and night, the six thresholds the measures 
of the sun (af-mabzir al-shamst), the thirty lanes the thirty days of the solar month in 
ancient times, and the twelve rows the twelve howrs for day, leading out of one door, 
and twelve for the night, leading ont of the other door. These doors were evidently 
the rwo parts of a gateway, one swingig 1d one side and the other 1o the opposite 
side. See Birtini, Chronologie orientalischer Volker, pp. 46, 187; Burkitt, Manichees, 
p. 108; Colpe, p. 66. 

18 This is almost certainly the Milky Way. See Filigel, Mani, p. 233; Colpe, pp. 
$3~56; Burkitt, Manichees, pp. 43, 44. In this passage “Light” and “Darkness” seem 
to refer to the two original divine elements; see Burkitt, Manichees, p.95; Shahra- 
stini (aarbriicker), Part 1, pp. 289-90; Fltigel, Mani, p. 224. 

186 See Fliigel, Mani, pp. 233-34. 

87 See Burkitt, Mastichees, p. 28; Shahrastini (Haarbrlicker), Part 1, pp, 289-90. 
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Mani said, “This conflagration will last for a period of one 
thousand, four hundred .and. sixty~cight years.”)* He said, “If 
this state of affairs comes to an end and the bald chieftainess, the 
Spirit of Darkutess, sees the rescue of the Light and the exaltation of 
the angels while the warriors and guards [of Darkness] arc Stit- 
rendering, and if she sees the batile and the warriors about her 
accusing he er, she will retreat to a tomb prepared for her and this 
tomb will be blocked with a rock the size of the world, which will 
barricade her in it [the tomb], so that the Light will be set frec from 
anxiety due to the Darkness and its injury.” 

The Masiyah among the Manichaeans assert that something of the 
Light will still remain in the Darkness.1** 


The Beginning of Generation, According to the Doctrine of Mani*”® 
He [Mani] said, “Then one of those archons' and the stars and 
urging, craving, passion, and guilt liad sexual intercourse and from 
their intercourse there appeared the first mau, who was Adam. What 
brought this to pass was [the intercourse of] the two archons, male 
and female. ‘Then intercourse took place again, from which there 
appeared. the beautiful woman who was Eve (Haww3’).”2" 

He said, “When the five angels beheld the light of God and his 
goodness, which passion had despoiled and made captive in those 
two wlio had been born, they asked al-Bashir, the Mother of Life, 
Primal Man, and the Spirit of Life to send to this ancient offspring 
somcoric to free and save him, to teach him knowledge and righteous- 
ness and to rescue hirn from the devils.”3% 


83 See Burkitt, Manichees, p. 89; Hitigel, Mani, pp. 237~39- 

189 See Fliigel, Mani, pp. 240, 242; Colpe, p. 36. 

199 For suggestions about the sources of the following passage, sec Colpe, pp. 
140-43. 

itt This word is evidently like the Greek “archon,” but instead of signifying a 
chief magistrate, it is used for a lesser deity. 

1% For further light on this passage, see Burkitt, Adanichees, p. 29; Flligel, Mani, 
p. 234; Colpe, pp. 78-80; Puech, pp. 80-81. 

199 Al-Bashir was the “Teller of Glad Tidings.” He was very likely the same as the 
Third Messenger and was probably the Izdaddi who emanated from the Living 
Spirit, to rescuc the Light from the Darkness. He 1s mentioned again in notes 23% 
and 260 which follow. For the Mother of Lift, sec n. 172, and for the Spirit of Life, 
gee 1. 173. 
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He said, “So they sent ‘Isa (Jesus), and with him a deity who 
sought out the two archons [male and female], imprisoned them, 
and delivered the two who had been born.”1* He said, “‘Tsi pro- 
ceeded to speak to the man who had heen born, that is, Adam, 
enlightening him about the Gardens [of Paradise], the deities, Hell, 
the devils, the earth and Heaven, sun and moon. He caused him to 
fear Eve, explaining to him that she was forbidden, restraining him 
from [going to] her and making him afraid to approach her, so 
that he obeyed. 

Then the [male] archon reverted to his daughter, who was Eve, 
atid because of the lust that was in him, had intercourse with her. 

From her he begot a son who was disfigured and of a ruddy com- 
plexion. His name was Cain, the Raddy Man. Then that son had 
intercourse with his mother, by whom he begot a son who was white 
aud whose name was Abel, the White Man."°* Cain returned, again 
had intercourse with his mother. He begot by her two girls, 
one of whom was nanied the Wise of the Ages and the other the 
Daughter of Corruption. Then Cain took the Daughter of Corrup- 
tion as a wife and gave the Wise of the Ages to Abel, who received 
her as a wife for himself."4*? 

He said, “In the Wise of the Ages there was virtue from the light 
of God and His wisdom, but there was none of this in the Daughter 
of Corruption. Then one of the angels went to the Wise of the 
Ages and said to her, “Guard thyself, for to thee will be born two 
maidens, fulfilling the pleasure of God.’ Then he fell upon her and 
because of him she bore two girls, one of whom she named Faryad 
(Lamentation) and the other Pux-Faryid (Laden with Lamenta- 
tion).188 When Abel heard of this, he was filled with anger and 
encompassed by grief. So he said to her, ‘Because of whom have 
you given birth to these two children? I suppose they belong to Cain 


1% This Jesus was not the Christ, founder of Christianity; see Pliigel, Mani, pp. 
254-$8; Colpe, p.72; Burkitt, Manichees, pp. 29-32; 38-43, ILI. 

185 The last words of the paragraph are Jiterally, “he did.” 

18¢ The word in Arabic is “white” rather than “blond,” so that the color evidently 
has allegorical significance as “good.” 

197 See Fiigel, Mani, pp. 259 ff. 

198 These names are probably Persian words. They occur again in the last para~ 
graph of this passage. 
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and that it was he who had intercourse with you!’ Although she 
explained to him how the angel had appeared, he left her, going to 
his mother, Eve, and complaining to her about what Cain had done. 
He said to her, “Has [news of] what he did to nry sister and wife 
reached you?” When Cain heard of this, he went to Abel and brained 
him with a rock, killing him. Then he took the Wise of the Ages 
for a wife”! 

Mani said, “Then those two archons and this Sindid®°° and Eve 
were distressed because of what they learned about Cain. Al-Sindid 
thereupon taught Eve the language of magic, so that she could 
enchant Adam. This she procecded to do, enticing him with a 
wreath of blossoms from a tree. When Adam saw het, he fell upon 
her in sensual passion, so that she gave birth to a male child who was 
beautiful and of a comely countenance. When al-Sindid learned. 
about this, it upset him, so that he became ill and said to Eve, “This 
[child] who has been born is not one of us, but a stranger.” She 
thercfore desired his death, but, taking hold of him, Adam said to 
Eve, ‘I am going to nonrish him with cow’s milk and the fruit of 
trees!’ Thns taking him he departed. Al-Sindid, however, caused 
the archons to carry off the trees and cows, going far removed from 
Adam. When Adam saw this, he took the offspring and made three 
circles around hirn, Over the first [circle] he mentioned the name 
of the King of the Gardens, over the second the name of Primal 
Man, and over the third the name of the Spirit of Life. Then he 
communed with God, may His name be glorified, and beseeching 
Him he said, “Even if I have committed a crime against Thee, this 
[child] who has been born has not sinned.’ Then one of the three*® 
hastened with a wreath (crown) of splendor, which he bronght in 
his hand to Adam. When al-Sindid and the archons beheld this, 
they went their way.” 

288 In order to make this passage and the one which follows readable, che trars- 
Jation is a free onc. For an interesting comparison with Gnostic ideas, see Gold, 
Biblical Archavologist, XV, No. 3 (September 1952), 74-78. 

806 Ab-sindid means “gallant commander” or “violent wind. 
refers to the angel who raped Wise of the Ages. 

st “Language of magic” is rafanalt in Fliigel, rifa in MS 1934. Both refer to the 
language of magical incantations. 


802 ‘This was probably one of the three supernatural persons whose names were 
pronounced over the circles. 


The name probably 
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He said, “Then there appeared to Adarn a tree called the lotus, 
from which came forth milk with which he uourished the boy. 
He [at first} called hin by its name, but later he called him. Shatil.2™ 
Thereupon al-Sindid declared hostilities against Adam and those who 
had been born, saying to Eve, ‘Show yourself to Adam, that per- 
chance you may bring him back to us.’ So she dashed off and aroused 
the passion of Adam, who had lustful intercourse with her. When 
Shatil saw him, he admonished him [Adam] and reproached him, 
saying, ‘Come, thon shalt go forth to the East, to the light and 
wisdom of God? So he departed with him and dwelt there until 
he died and went to the Gardens [of Paradise]. Then Shatil with 
Faryad (Lamentation) and Pur-Faryad. (Laden with Lamentation) 
and their mother, Wise of the Ages, accomplished good works, 
with one idea of right and one way of life? until the time of their 


deaths, but Eve, Cain, and the Daughter of Corruption went to 
Hell,’’205 


Description of the Earth of Light and the Sky of Light, Which Two 

Things Together with the God of Light Arc Eternal 

Mani said, “The Realm (Earth) of Light has five members: 
ether (zephyr), wind, light, water, and fire. The Sky of Light also 
has five members: forbearance, knowle edge, intelligence, the unper- 
ceivable, and discernment.”2* He said, “The incomparably great 
are these ten members, all of which belong to the Sky and the Earth.” 
Ide said, “This Light Shining Earth has a body which is brilliant 
and joyfully beautiful, with flashing and illumination. Over it 
there shines the clearness of its purity and the beauty of its substance: 


302 'This is almost certainly Scth (Shith); see “Shith,” Enc. Islam, TV, 385. For the 
passage asa whole, cf. Fliigel, Mani, pp. 263~70. 

and Al-sadigiit is translated as ‘good works.” The word translated as “idea of 
tight” is 4 word similay to bi-hagg in MSS 1934 and 1135. Filigel gives nal, 
which is probably incorrect. “Way of life” is sabil, 

#6 "This description is an allegory based on Gnostic ideas. Mani felt that man must 
free himself from sexual passion in order to be saved. Abel, the Wisc of the Ages, and 
her daughters evidently represent righteousness, which must be freed from worldly 
lust oven if it entails sorrow. Cain, the Daughter of Corruption, al-Sindid, and Eve 
represent carnal passion. Adam impersonates nian with his weaknesses, while Shatil 
reveals man's ability to overcome weakness and be saved. 

206 Seen, 152. 
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form for form, beanty for beauty, brightness (whiteness) for bright- 
ness, clearness for clearness, joyful beauty for joyful beanty, light 
for light, brilliancy for brilliancy, appearance for appearance, good 
for good, comeliness for comeliness, gates for gates, towers for 
towers, habitations for habitations, dwellings for dwellings, gardens 
for gardens, trecs for trecs, branches for branches, with twigs and 
fruits for beautiful appearance and glorious light and with different 
colors, some of them better and more shining than the others; also 
clouds for clouds and shade for shade. Moreover, that light shining 
deity in this Earth is an eternal god.’8°? He said, “With the deity 
of this Earth there are twelve g great beings called the First Born, 
Their form is like his form, all of them wise and intelligent.” He 
said, ‘(There are also} great beings called the Strong, intelligent 
Supports.” He said, ““The cther (zephyr) is the life of the world." 


Description of the Earth of Darkness and Its Heat 

Mani said, “Its realm (earth) has depths, caverns, regions, hide- 
aways, barriers, thickets, and jungles. It is a rcalin which is dispersed, 
divided, and filled with forests and also with fountains, from. which 
smoke | goes] from land to land? and barrier to barriet. Fire gushes 
forth from them, from. land to land, aud darkness also gushes f orth, 
from land to land. Some of this is higher than the rest and some 
lower. The smoke which gushes forth froin it is the scorching 
(venom) of death. It gushes forth from a fountain. The bottom of 
its foundations being violence,"® with soil and with the ingredients 
of fire, the ingredients of the strong, darkened wind, and the in- 
gredients of sluggish water. The Darkness is contignous to that 

207 See Fitigel, Mani, pp. 271 ff. In the Arabic, the word “for” is not inserted 
berween the repetitions of the qualificasions. Perhaps the meaning is that in the realm 
of light there are models which have counterparts among the phenomena of the 
material world, 

808 ALAbkir (“the First Born”) can also mean “Virgins.” “Strong, Intelligeot 
Supports,” taken from MS 1934, is, in Arabic, al-‘Sindd al Alimiin al-Aguiyd . 
Fliigel, Mani, p. 275, cites a different set of words, giving as the translation “dic 
Hausgeister. . . die Thitigen, die Kriftigen.” 

20 The word translated “land” is bilid, often trauslated “towns.” 

20 The word translated as “violence” is al-zaqyeh, which can also mean “clamor.” 
Ie is taken from MS 1135 and is almost certainty inaccurate, ‘The words of this clause 


in the Fliigel edition and MS 1934 seem to be errors, so that 10 reliable translation can 
be given. See Fliigel, Mani, pp. 63 m. 5, 277- 
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Light Shining Earth which is above, the other being below. For the 
first there is no limit in height, nor is there [limit] for the Darkness 
in depth.” 


How a Man Must Enter into the Cult 

He [Mani] said, “He who would enter the cul2" niust exarnine 
his soul. Ifhe finds that he can subdue lust and covetousness, refrain 
from eating meats, drinking wine, as well as from marriage, and if 
he can also avoid [causing] injury to water, fire, trees, and: living 
things?" then let him enter the cult. But if he is nnable to do all of 
these things, he shall not enter the cult. If, however, he loves the 
cult, but is unable to subdue lust and craving, let him seize upon 
guartling the cult and the Elect2!* that there may be an offsetting 
of his unworthy actions, and times in which he devotes himself to 
work and rightconsness, nighttime praycr, intercession, and pious 
humilicy (supplication)."+ That will defend him during his transi- 
tory life and at his appointed time, so that his status ‘will be the 
second status in the life to come’! In what follows, we shall 
mention this, if Allah so wills. 


#11 "fhe word translated as “cult” is abdin, which is the common word for 
* religion.” 

318 Plitge], Mani, p. 63, gives various possibilities for these words. MS 1934 has 
what appears to be al-shajar wa-al-dabbat (“trees and living things’). This wording 
seems to be reasonable, as Mani forbade his followers to injure trees and animals; see 
Puech, p. 90. 

25 “The Elect” is al-Siddigiin, called also Zaddiké or Zaddigd in other vernaculars. 
They were the members of the higher order of the cult who observed all of the rites. 
They depended upon the scrvices of the lay members or Hearcrs to provide for their 
daily needs. See Burkitt, Adanichees, pp. 46, 105-6; Flitgel, Adani, pp. 283-89; 
Puech, pp. 86-87. 

#14 These five obligations for the Hearers parallel the five for the Elect. See Colpe, 
p, 106. 

45 “That will defend him” is taken from MS 1934, which has a form of dafa' 
(“defended”), probably with the idea of protec ting x from evil. Fliigel and MS 1135 
have a form which scems to come from ganna’ (caused to be content’). Mani 
divided his followers into two main groups, the Elect who resembled monks, and the 
Hearers, who lived secular lives. Members of the first group went directly to heaven, 
but members of the second group had to pass through an intermediary experience 
before being fit to enter paradise! see Puech, p. 89, Colpe, p. 94. 
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The Sacred Law Which Mani Bronght and the Ordinances Which 

He Ordained 

Mani prescribed ten ordinances for the Hearers,* which he 
followed up with three seals*? and a fast of seven days without fail 
during every month. The ordinances represent* faith in the four 
ercat beings: God, His Light, His Power, and His Wisdom.”*® God, 
may His name be magnified, is the King of the Gardeus of Light. 
His Light is the sun and the moon, His Power the five angels: 
ether (zephyr), wind, light, water, and fire. His Wisdom is the holy 
rcligion with its five significations: teachers, the sons of forbearance; 
deacons, the sons of knowledge; priests, the sons of intelligence; the 
Elect, the sons of the unperceivablc, and the Hearers, the sons of 
discermrient.2 


The Ten Ordinances™! 

Renouncing the worship of idols; renouncing the telling of lies; 
renouncing avarice; renouncing killing ; renouncing adultery; 
renouncing: stealing; the teaching of defects; magic; the up- 


holding of two opivions, which is about the faith: neglect and 
lassitnde in action 222 


8 See Puech, p. 89, Burkitt, Manichees, pp. $1--$7, 61. 

mt “Seale” is Rhavdfin. Further on in this chapter “the scal of the mouth” is 
mentioned (sco n. 286). This suggests that the seals represented “sce no evil, heat no 
evil, speak no evil.” See Burkitt, Manichecs, p. $5; Baur, Das Manichdische Religions 
Sysfent; Colpe, pp. 110, 121-22; Piigel, Mani, p. 290; Jackson, Journal of the 
Ameritan. Oriental Society, XLIV (1924), 68, 

28 instead of the word “represent” there is a proncam in the Arabic. 

as Colpe, pp. 111, 127, explains that this faith in the great objects of worship 
compliments the first ordinance, which is ron oUNCIng idols. 

0 The Flugel] edition spells the word for “teachers” inaccurately, and the MS 
1934 contains the last clauses of the passage on the margin. In the Arabic the word 
for “deacons” is taken from the Syriac mshammshdand but is badly transliterated; see 
Burkitt, Manichees, pp. $0, 105-6; Colpe, pp. 107-8; Fliligel, Mani, pp. 291-94. 

221. ‘The translation follows MS 1934 in making this a separate heading. 

222 Sec Shahrastani (Haarbriicker), Part 1, p. 290; Puech, p. 80; Fliigel, Mari, 
pp. 299-303. These authorities give tlic list of ordinances in different forms, some of 
them: Including prayer as an ordinance. Burkitt, Manichees, p. 61, translates what is 
given as “teaching of defects” as “teaching of incantations.” In Arabic the form is 
ta‘ lin al—‘tlal. 
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The Ordinance of Prayer: Four or Seven®™* 

It is that a man shall arise and wash himself with water, which is 
either running or not. Then he shall face the supreme brightness 
while standing, aud then bow down, saying while in prostration, 
“Blessed be our guide the Paraclete, the Apostle of Light, blessed 
be his guardian angels and praised be his shining hosts.” This he 
says as he ptostrates himself. Then shall he’ arise, for he must not 
tarry in his prostration, but stand erect. After that, he shall say 
during a second prostration, “Praise be to thee, oh, thou shining one, 
Maui our guide, source of light and branch of the living, the great 
tree all of which gives healing.” 

Then during the third prostration he shall say, “I bow down and 
render praise with a pure heart and truthful tongue to the great 
deity, father of the lights and their substance; praised and blessed art 
thou, and thy greatness in its entircty, as well as to those blessed 
ones who know thee and whom thon hast called upou. Let the 
praised among thy hosts glorify thee, thy justice, thy word, thy 
greatness, and thy favor? for verily thou art a deity who is 
altogether truth, goodness, and righteousness.’ 

Then he shall say during the fourth [prostration], “I render praise 
and bow down to all of the deitics and to all of the light shining 
angels and to all of the lig ghts and all of the hosts®* which have 
sprung from the great deity.” 

Then he shall say during the fifth, “I bow down and give praise 
to the great hosts and to the shining deities, who by their wisdom 
have pierced and driven out the Darkness, subduing it.” 

Then he shall say during the sixth, “I bow down and offer praise 
to the father of greatuess, the mighty and shining, who has come 
from those who have kuowledge,”#? and in this [same] manuer 


8 Seven prayers ate for the Elect and four for the Heaters; sec Colpe, pp. 113- 
14; Flligel, Mani, pp. 303~10, 

#24 Fliigel, Mani, p. 96, gives gerechten for the word translated as “justice” and 
wohlgefallen for the word translated as “favor.” 

x The word translated as “verily” is literally “because that you.” The word 
translated as “‘goodness” is khayrah, taken from MS 1934. It is hayah (“life”) in the 
Fliigel edition and hunii (“affection”) in MS 1135. 

428 MS 1034 omits “hosts” but the other versions include it. In the clausc which 
follows, “have sprung” is literally “were.” 

427 See Colpe, p. 114; Flligel, Mani, p. 309 sect. 240. 
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until the twelfth prostration. If he com pletes ten prayers, he starts 
another prayer in which there is praise; it is unnecessary for us to 
record it. 

The first prayer is at the time of the descent,® the second prayer 
is between the descent and sunset. Then there is the sunset prayer 
after the setting of the sun. Three hours after sunset there is the 
‘atamah prayer.8° For cach prayer and prostration one does as he 
did during the first prayer, which is the pra yer of al-Bashir.™ 

As for fasting, wheu the sun is statined™* in Sagittarius and the 
moon is full, there is a fast of two days without a breaking of fast 
between them. When the new moon appears, there is also a fast 
of two days, without any breaking of fast between them. Then in 
addition to these there is a fast when a heavenly body (light) is for 
two days in Capricornus. Then when the new moon appears and 
the sun is stationed in Aquarius, eight days of the month having 
gone by, there is a fast of thirty days, with a breaking g of fast each 
day at surset.2% 

The contmou people among the Manichaeans make Sunday 
important, whereas members of their clevated ranks make Monday 
important. Thus did Mani prescribe for then1.% 


Disagreement of the Manichacans about the Succession after Mani 
The Manichaeans have said: 


As Mani was ascending to the Gardens of Light, but before [he completed] 


a8 “The various versions agree in giving “ten prayers.” Either the word “ten” is 
meant to be “seven,” as there were seven prescribed prayers, or clse the word. “tei” 
may refer to prostrations, in which casc “twelve” must be the word meant. The 
sentence preceding speaks of the “twelfth prostration.” 

eae “Descent” (al-zawal) is the point at which the sun starts to go down, after 
reaching the highest point at noon. 

380 “Atamah is the first third of the night, starting at twilight. 

78 See n. 193. 

332 Nazalai al-shams, translated “stationed,” is the same expression as the one used 
for Aquarius in what.follows. 

38 Cf. Colpe, p, 115. 

24 ‘The “common people” were evidently the Hearers, while the “elevated ranks” 
were the Elect. See Fliigel, Mani, pp. 314-15; Colpe, pp. 11§—17, 121. 
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his ascension, he established as the imam after him. Sis,2*5 who npheld the 
faith of God and its purity until he died. Then the imams received the 
faith one from another. There was no disagreement among them. until 
there appeared a schismnatic sect among them known as the Diniwwari- 
yah,*¢ who challenged their imam, refusing to obey him. Although the 
authority of the imamate was not fulfilled unless ic was in Babil,®** it 110t 
being permissible for the imam to be clsewhere, this sect spoke in opposi~ 
tion to that tenet and continued to contradict it as well as other things not 
worthy of mention, until the leadership as a whole fell to Mihr. This was 
during the reign of al-Walid ibn ‘Abd al-Malik and continued intil the 
governorship of Khdlid ibn “Abd Allah al-Qasri in al-‘Trag. Then a man 
known as Zad Hurmuz joined them, but he left them after staying with 
them for a while. He was a man of great possessions. He gave them up 
and joined the Elect.* Then, asserting that he found things with which 
he disagreed, he felt a desire to join the Dinawwariyah, who were on the 
other sidc of the River of Balkh.™* He came, however, to al-Madi in,*4¢ 
where there was a secretary of al-Hajjaj ibn Yisuf who possessed great 
wealth. As there was a friendship between the two of them, he told him 
about his state of mind and the reason inducing him to go to Khurisan 
to become attached to the Diniwwariyah. Then the secretary said to 
him, “lam your Khurasin! I will build places of worship for you and 
provide you with what you need.”#4! 


#5 Hore the word imam evidently refers to a Manichaean prelate who, like a 
Christian patriarch, was responsible for the religious, legal, and political affairs of the 
sect. See Puech, p. 86 bottom. 

86 ‘The name probably comes from the Persian city of Dindwwar (Dinawar); 
see Yaqitt, Geog., H, 714; Fliigel, Mani, p. 318, “Dinawar,” Enc. islam, I, 976. 

a? "This probably refers to the region rather than the city of Babylon, as Ctesiphon. 
had become the principal center; see ““Babil,” Enc. Islam, 1, $49. 

288 In all of the versions the word translated “Elect” is al-sadigiit, which seems to be 
a misspelled word meant ta be ab-Siddigiin (Zaddigd), the word used for the Elect, 
but see n. 204, 

3° The River of Balkh was the Ami Darya; see “Balkh,” Ene. Islam, I, 622; 
Fliigel, Mant, p. 322. 

ra0 See n. 136. 

Ra AlHaijaj, who became governor of al-‘Irig a.n. 694, extended to Manichaeans 
the treatment accorded to Christians and Jews, but he kept control of the sect by 
retaining the head of the sect in his own district. Evidently his secretary was still a 
man. of wealth and influence during the subsequent governorship of Khdlid ibn “Abd 
Allah al~-Qasri, so that when Mihr died, he was able to have Zid Hurmuz appointed 
as the next chief of the Manichaeans, Later, Miqlis followed as still another chief 
of the sect. 
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So he became established with him and he [the secretary] built places 
of worship for him. Zid Hurmuz then wrote to the Dinawwariyah, 
calling upon them [to appoint] a chief whom he might place in authority. 
They wrote to him that it was not permitted to have the headship ary- 
where other than the center of the dominion iu Babil. When, therefore, 
he asked who would be suitable in this [circumstance] and there was no 
other than himself, he gave consideration to the matter. But when he 
wasted away, the meaning of which is that death attended him, they 
asked him to appoint a chief for therm. Then he said, “Behold, it is 
Miglas whose situation thou hast known. I am well pleased with him and 
have confidence in his administration over thee.” Thus, when Zid 
Hurinnz passed away, they united in accepting Miqlas. 


The Manichaeans Become Two Branches, al-Mihriyah and al- 

Miqlasiyah 

Miglds differed with the community about matters of religion, 
among which were the social relationships? until Abii Hilal al- 
Dayhiizi came from. Africa and the leadership of the Manichacans 
fell to him. That was during the days of Abii Ja‘far al-Mansiir, He 
[Aba Hilal] called upon the followers of Miqlas to give mp what 
Miqlis had ordered for them in connection with social relationships 
and they agreed to this. 

At that time there appeared among the followers of Miqlas a man 
known. as Buzurmthr, who gathered together a group from among 
them. and started some other innovations. Thus their situation cou- 
tinued until the leadership fell to Abii Sa‘id Raha, who turned then 
back to the opinion of the followers of Mihr regarding social relation- 
ships. Their status then continued like this until, during the caliphate 
of al-Ma’ miin, there appeared a inatt amiong then. who 1 believe was 
Yazdinbakht.™* Hc was opposed to certain things, and as he cajoled 
them, a company among them turned to him. 


#42 ‘The word translated “social relationships” is al-wisdldt (al-wasildf) translated 
by Colpe, p. 121, as “periods of continual fasting” and by Fliigel, Mani, pp. 99, 327, 
as geselischafilichen Binrichtungen. 

242 See Fliigel, Mani, p. 327. 

444 MS 1135 has a variation, probably a mistake. See nn. 311, 338, for a repetition 
of this name. 
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Why the Followers of Miglas Were Hostile to the Followers of Mihr 

They asserted that Khalid al-Qasti brought Mihr on a she-mule 
and provided him with a silver scal, bestowing embroidcred garments 
upon him. 

During the days of al-Ma’miin and al-Mu‘tasim, the chief of the 
followers of Miqlas was Abii “Ali Sa’id. Then afterwards there 
succeeded. him his secretary, Nasr ibn Hurmuzd al-Samargandi. 
They authorized for the members of the sect and those who entered 
it things forbidden by the religion. They mingled with the rulers 
(salatin), entrusting things to them. Abd al-Hasan al-Dimashgi was 
one of their chicfs. 


The Death of Mani™5 

Mini was killed during the reign of Bahrdm ibn Shapiir™® who, 
after executing him, gibbeted two halves of his body, oue at a 
certain gateway and the other at a different gate of the city of 
Jundi-Shaptr, The two places are called the Upper Saint and the 
Lower Saint.™? It is said that he was in Shipiir’s prison, but when 
Shapiir died Bahram relcased him. It is also said that he died in 
prison, but there is no doubt about the gibbeting. 

Some people say that he had two deformed feet and others that 
it was only his right foot. In his books Mini belittled the other 
prophets, finding fault with them and accusing them of falsehood, 
asserting™*® that the devils had gained mastery over them and spoken 
by means of their tongues. In some places in his books he said that 
they were devils and he stated that Jesus, who is famous among us and 
among the Christians, was Satan. 

45 This heading is not included in MSS 1934 and 1135. The paragraph which 
follows seems to be misplaced and was probably meant to be a part of the biographical 
inaterial at the beginning of this account of Mani. 

246 Shahrastani (Haarbriicker}, Part 7, p. 285, says he was cxecuted by Bahram I, 
who was king of Persia from A.D. 271 to A.D, 2745, 276, or 277, the dates nor being 
fixed with certainty. Por the death of Mani, see Puech, pp. 41~$4. 

447 “The Upper Saint and the Lower Saint” are given by both Filigel and MS 1934 
as al-Méar al.A‘fa wa-al-Mar al-Asfal. MS 1134 gives atin instead of mar, which secms 
to be an error, as mdr can be translated as “saint” and seems to be correct. Biriin!, 
Chronologie orientalischer Volker, p. 208 1, 18, gives simply Bab Mani (“Gate of Mini”). 
Cf, Ya‘qtbi, Ta'rikh, Part 1, p. 167. Jundi-Shipiir was the city in southern Persia 
of great importance during this period. See Yiqiit, Geog., IT, 130; “Djundai- 
Sabir,” Exc. Islan, 1, 1064. 

248 “The word translated “asserting” is omitced in MS 1934. 
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The Manichacan Doctrine of Future Life 
Mani said: 


When death comes to one of the Elect (Zaddiga), Prinsal Man sends him a 
light shining deity in the form of the Wise Guide. With him are three 
deities,24° with whom there are the drinking vessel, clothing, headcloth, 
crown, and diadem of light.*** There accompanies them a virgin who 
resembles the soul of that member of the Elect. 

Then there appear to him the Devil of Craving and Lust and the 
[other] devils. When the member of the Elect sees them, he seeks the aid 
of the deity who is in the form of the Wise,?®! and the three deities who 
come close to him. When the devils sce them, they turn back flecing. 
Then they take the member of tlie Elect and garb him with the crown, 
the diadem, and the garments. They place the drinking vessel in his hand 
and monnt up with him in the Column of Praise*? to the sphere of the 
moon, to Primal Man and al-Bahijah, Mother of the Living,*® to where 
he at first was in the Gardens of Light. As for the body [of the member 
of the Elect] which is abandoned and cast down, the sun, the moon and 
the light shining deities abstract from. it the forces which are the water, 
fire, and cther (zephyr), and which ascend to the sun, becomiug divine. 
But the rest of the body, all of which is Darkness, is flung to the lower 
tegions.*54 

When death comes to a man who is a combatant, who accepts the cule 
and righteousness, caring for these things as well as for the Elect, those 
deities whom I have alrcady mentioned are present.®5 As the devils also 


24% Colpe, p. 88, suggests that the three deities are the Coptic angels, with the Wise 
Guide appearing as a figure of light. 

40 Colpe, p. $7, gives “the price of victory” instead of the “drinking vessel.” The 
“crown and diadem”’ might be translated “the fillet and wreath.” Sce also Colpe, 
pp. 83 n. 3, 86. 

%1 ‘This may refer to the Wise Guide. Colpe, pp. §7-88, points out that Mani has 
either neglected to mention a judge or else is not concerned with one. 

82 ‘This is evidently the Milky Way; see n. 185. 

288 Fliigel, depending upon a faulty manuscript, gives al-Nahnahah, while MS 1135 
has al-Bahiyah. Although the name in MS 1934 is badly written, ir Is certainly 
meant to be al-Bal hijah, which must be correct; see n. 172. 

264 MS 1135 gives “ascend” in the singular. Perhaps the translation should be, “and 
lie ascends to the sun, becoming divine.” For further light on this passage, sce 
Fliigel, Mani, op. 439-47. 

a6 Having described how a member of the Elect goes straight to Heaven, the 
account next tells how a Hearer or member of the lay order must go through a 
transitional stage before entering paradise. 
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are present, he askes for help, making known what he has accomplished 
in the form of rightcons behavior and caring for the cult and the Elect. 
Then they deliver him from the devils and he remains in the world like 
a man who sees horcible things in his dream, plungingénto mud and clay. 
Thus does he remain until his light and spirit are réscucd, so that he 
becomes attached, adhering to the Elect, donning their garments after the 
long period of his [transitional] ancertainry.*54 

When death comes to an evil man whi is enslaved by craving and lust, 
the devils attend him, taking hold of him, chastising him and showing 
him horrible things. As those [good] deities are also present with the 
same garments, the evil man supposes that they have come to save him. 
But, instead, they have come to reproach him, to remind hirn of his evil 
deeds, and to substantiate proof of his having neglected to aid the Elect. 
Then he continues to vacillate in the world and in torment, until the time 
for punishment, when he is cast down to the underworld,?#? 


Mani said, “These are the three roadways upon which the souls of 
men are divided. One of them leads to the Gardens [of Paradise] 
and is for the Elect. The second one, leading to the world and things 
horrible, is for those who guard the cult and help the Elect. The 
third leads to the underworld and is for the man who is a sinner.”"*58 


What the State of Future Life Will Be after the Disappearance of 
the World, with a Description of Heaven and Hell?5° 
He [Mini] said, “The Primal Man will come from the realm of 
Capricornus, al-Bashir®*° from the east, the Great Builder®! from 


abe Cf. Colpe, p. 103. See also Baghdadi (Halkin), p. 92, where it says that when 
a Hearer died he was transferred to the body ofan animal until he was purged of the 
spats caused by unrighteousness. 

7 The translation is free, to make the passage readable. The form “cast down” 
is singular in the Fliigel version and MS 1135, which seems to be correct, although 
there is a variation in MS 1934. 

#68 As the Arabic is condensed, it is impossible to translate this passage in a litcral 
way, so that words “lead,” “leading” aud “is for” have been added. For this para- 
graph, see Colpe, p. $5. 

ai® This description is probably older than the one given previously. Sce Colpe, 
p. 100; Fliigel, Mani, pp. 341-54. 

#60 Sce n. 193. 

*i "The Great Builder was the Great Ban, who planned the walls which confined 
the Darkness in the underworld. See Burkitt, Manichees, pp. 26, 64, 89; Puech, p. 
98; Colpe, p. 46. This persort is not mentioned by the other Arab authors, 
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the south, and the Spirit of Life*® from the realm of the 
west. They will stop on the great structure, which is the new 
Garden lof Paradise] and going around that Hell, they will gaze into 
it. Then the Elect will come from the Gardens [of Paradise] to that 
light, in which they will be seated. They will hasten to the gathering 
deities and stand atound that Hell. Then the ry will gaze down upon 
the evildoers as they turn, vacillate, and are portrayed in that Hell,2¢ 
That Hell docs not have the power to harm the Elect, so that if those 
evildocrs behold the Elect, they will invoke them, supplicating 
them. But they will not answer thom except by reproach es, which. 
do not benefit them. Thus shall the wicked have an increase of 
regret, grief, and affliction, which will be their Jot forever and 
ever? 


The Titles of Mani’s Books 
Mani wrote seven books, one of them in Persian and six in Syriac, 
the language of Syria.26* These were: 


Safar al: ~-Asrac, which included :?** section, Mention of the Daysaniyéin 7 
section, Testimony of Bistasf about the Beloved;?"* section, Testimony 


26% See n, 173. 

63 ‘The word translated “portrayed” is given. it MS 1934 in a form which appears 
to be pafasawiaria. Fliigcl and MS 1135 have variations. It is impossible to be sure 
what is meant. 

%4 Originally Light and Darkness did not have a fortified frontier between them, 
but after Darkness nnvaded Light, the Great Builder was summoned to make a wall 
to separate the two antagonistic clements. This passage pictures che deities and the 
Blect walking about on the wall, looking down into Hell. Cf Colpe, pp. 48, 97-98. 

%5 The book written in Persian was undoubtedly the Shdbugda (Shahburgan). 
This account should be compared with Kessler, Mani, p. 172. For these books see. 
“Manichacism,” Enc. Brit, XVI, $72; Puech, pp. 67, 149 mn. 262; Browne, Literary 
History of Persia, 1,154; Fitigel, Mani, pp. 354-69. 

at Safar al-Asrdr is spelled as it is given in MS 1934 at the end of the list of sections, 
Safar might mean “writing.” MS 1135 and Flligel have sif (beok,” “scripture”) 
instead of safar. Al-asrdr means “‘sccrets’”’ or perhaps “mysteries.” This paragraph 
is just about the contents of Safar al-Asraér. The next paragraph lists Mini's other 
books. 

67 These were the Bardesanes. An account of them follows this account of 
Mani. The word translated as “section” is bab. 

68 Bistasf may be iustead Hystaspes. See Filigel, Mani, p. 357; Shahrastini 
(Haarbriicker), Part 1, p. 281; Sykes, History of Persia, 1, 108-9; Firdawsi, Shahnama, 
¥, 33, where he is called Gustasp. He was also called Vistasp, the king converted by 
Zoroaster, who may be the person called “the Beloved” in this title. 
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abont His Spirit (Himself) to Ya‘qiib;?® section, The Son of the Widow, 
who according to Mani was the crucified Messiah whom the Jews 
crucified; section, Jcsus’ Testimony abont His Spirit (Himself) in 
Yahiidha ;?”° section, The Beginning of the Testimony of al-Yamin after 
His Conqitest;2?* section, The Seven Spirits;2”* section, Account of the 
Four Spirits, al-Ziwal;?* section, Laughter;?* section, The Testimony 
of Adam about Jesus; section, The Falling from the Faith (Indifferent 
about Religion); section, The Doctrines of the Daysiniyiin about the 
Spirit and the Body; section, Refutation of the Daysiniyiin about the 
Spirit of Life;?" section, The Three Trenches; section, Preserving the 
World; section, The Three Days; section, The Prophets; section, The 
Resurrection. This is what Safar al-Asrar contains, 

The Book of Giants, which includes-—-—--— - Ordinances of the Hearers; 
Ordinances of the Elect;??@ Al-Shabnqan, which includes: section 
Dissolution of the Hearers, section Dissolution of the Elect, scction 
Dissolution of the Transgressors;*?? Book of the Living, which includes 
nama #74 Praginateia, which includes 





269 In MS 1934 there is a blank space after “testimony,” perhaps to be filled in 
with some mat’s name. It has not been possible to identify Ya‘qiih. 

278 Yahiidhia is very likely Judea; see Fliigel, Mani, p. 359, for other possibilities. 

47! MS 1135 gives this title clearly. Al-yamin means “the right.” 

#73 This nay refer to the sun, toon, and five known planets, but it more likely 
tefers to the Great Builder, the Living Spirit, and its five sons, sent ta save Prinzal 
Man; see Puech, p. 78. 

874 It is possible that the four spirits were the Wise Guide and the three accom-~ 
panying deities whe took charge of a good man when he died. Abziwal means “the 
taking charge.” It may be instead al-diwal (“the changing of fortune”), or al-zawal 
(“the departing”). 

a6 “Faughter’ (dalkah) may refer to frivolity, which Mani discouraged, 

#7) See 1. 173. 

276 MSS 1934 and 113¢$ arrange these book titles in different ways. It is probable 
that the two books about the ordinances formed the one volume, known to St. 
Augustine as the Epistala fundamanti, In that case, M&ni’s seventh book may have 
been the Sermons, which are mentioned in MS 1135, or else a collection of epistles. 
The word translated as “‘the Elect” is given differently in the various versions. Fliigel 
has al-snujtabie: (“the chosen’) whereas MS. 1934 has what might be alsuubsinin ot 
aL-muhassinin, forms meaning “the righteous.” See Fliigel, Mani, pp. 362-65. 

a2? Al-Shdbugdn (Al-Shihburqin, Al-Shihpirakin) was written in Persian and 
addressed to Shdpir; see Burkitt, Manichees, pp. 37, 74. “Dissolution” is al-inkdl, 
which evidently signifies the end of life. 

278 Book of the Living may be the bock known to St. Augustine as Thesaures 
vitae. ‘The tide following was probably the work often called the wpayparela and 
known to St. Augustine as The Great Epistle to Patticius. For these books sec Fltigel, 
Mani, pp. 362-65; Birtini, Chronologie orientalischer Volker, p. 118 1. 13; Burkitt, 
Mantichees, pp. 32, 66, 74. 
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The Titles of the Epistles of Mani and of the Imams after Him?’ 
The Two Sources; The Great Oncs; of India, a long one;#*® The Well- 
Being of Righteousness ;?** The Jurisdiction. of Justice 28 of Kaskar; 
of Futtuqg, a long one; of Armenia; to Amiiliya the unbeliever;?™ of 
Ctesiplion, The Note; The Ten Words;2% of the teacher, Social 
Relationships ;?8> of Wahinan, The Seal of the Month;28* of Khabarhat, 
Consolation;?8? of Khabarhat,——_; of Umm Hushaym?®** of Ctesi- 
phon; of Yahya, Breaking the Fast;#®° of Khabarhit,—-—-; of Ctesi- 
phon to the Hearers; of Fafis?°° Guidance, a short epistle; the double 
epistle of Sis;?"" of Babil, a long epistle; of Sis and Futtug, Forms; Gar- 
den of Paradise) of Sis, Time; of Sa‘yiis, The Tithe;® of Sis, Pledges; 
The Administration; of Aba the pupil; of Mani to al-Rtha’;?* of 
Aba, Love; of Maysan, The Day;2** of Abi, ~ of Babrand, The 


278 For “imam,” seen. 235. In the Arabic text the word “epistle”’ is placed before 
each title or person addressed. This word is onsitted in the translation, as well as the 
word “about” (fi} preceding sonte epistle titles. Only a few of the names can be 
identified and listed in the Biog. Index. For these epistles, see Fliigel, Mani, pp. 370- 
$4. 

280 MS 1934 has al-Fiind, evidently meaning India. 

ait MS 1934 and Pliigel give different forms, but they both seem to imply “well- 
being.” 

2n This very likely refers to divine judgment. 

a8 As Amiiliya was an unbeliever, the epistle must have been addressed to hin, 
rather than written by him; the Arabic preposition, could be either “to” or “by.” 
Perhaps the nattte is meant to be Aemilius (Acmilianus}, who was proclaimed empcror 
A.D, 253 but died before he began his reign; sce Smith, GRBM, I, 30. 

4 ‘This may refer to the ten ordinances; see n. 222. 

285 See n. 242. 

288 “The seal of the mouth” suggests “speak no evil”; seen, 217. In this list the 
word “about” has been omitted between the author and the subject of his episile, 

%8? This name is not clear, it may be Khabarhdt or Riayrhit. 

#85 Fliigel gives Ambasam. ‘The name in MS 1934 is not clear; Umm Hushaym 
is a possibility. 

88° Fligel gives the word for “perfume,” but MS 1934 and MS 1135 have al-fifr 
(“breaking the fast”). 

899 Perhaps Faflis meant to be Papias or Papus, or somite other non-Arabic name. 

201 Although the name is omitted in MS 1135 and badly written in MS 1934, it is 
evidently meant to be Sis. 

208 Klligel gives Sa‘yiis. MS 1934 seers to have a different nanuie, but it is not clear 
enough to be deciphered. 

23 MS 1135 has Mani. MS 1934 gives a name which cannot be deciphered. Al- 
Rihi’ is the ancient Edessa and modern Urfa; see Yaqiit, Geag., LU, 876 and “Orfa,” 
Buc. Islan, TH, 993- 

#4 See Flligel, Mani, p. 975, sect. 347, for The Day. The name Maysin may refet 
to a locality (see Yagiit, Geog., [V, 714) or to some individual. 
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Terrors; of Aba, Mention of the Good;*** of ‘Abd Yasii‘ (Slave of 
Jesus), The Seven Heavens;**? of Bahring, Social Relationships;?°* of 
Shachil and Salna;?° of Aba, Almns;#° of Hadani, The Pigeon; of 
Afgiiriya, Time; of Zaki, Time; of Suhcab, The Tithe; of Karkh and 
Ghnrdb;? of Subrib, Persia; to Abii Ahyi;° of*Abti Yasim the 
geometrician;?™ to Abii Abya the unbeliever; Baptism; of Yabyi, 
Money; of Agfid, The Four Tithes.? 


In Addition to These? 


Of Aafid, The First People ;** of Yanii abont mention of the messages ;?#? 
of Ynhann3 about the adniinistration of charity funds; of the Hearers 
about fasting and decrecing;#°* of the Hearers about the greatest fire;#0® 


#5 Fliigel suggests Bahrand and Al-Hawl (“The Terrors”), but these are guesses 
and may not be correct. 

898 Inaread of Al-Tayyib (“The Good”), this title may be AL-Tib (“Perfume,” 
“Lawtful’’). 

#9? ‘The translation is from MS 1934, which has something like al-haft bunyae (“the 
seven heavens”); MS 1135 has al-‘asbiyat (“prejudices”), and Fliigel gives af-‘asabdt 
(“relations”), or it might be al-‘usbat (“groups of men”). 

898 See n. 242. 

290 ‘These names are taken from MS 1934, where they are given with consonant 
and vowel signs. 

308 As the word given as Aba is written like abi, the second part of a namie may be 
missing, 

4a1 These are place names; sec Yaqiit, Geog., IV, 255; UI, 779. tf they are meant 
to be the names of persons, they should probably be spelled differently. 

302 Abu Abya is a guess for what is in MS 1934. Fitigel gives a nameé like Abrahiya 
and MS 11335 has something else again. As this man was an unbelicver (see second 
title following), the epistie must have been addressed to him, not written by hint. 

68 “he spelling of this name is uncertain. 

404 "The name Aqfid is what secins to be meant in MS 1934; Fliigel gives Af‘and., 

#08 Yn the Arabic text the word “cpistle” precedes each title or person addressed. 
This word is omitted in the translation, as well as the word “about” (ff) preceding 
some epistle titles. . 

$06 For Aqfid see pr eceding note, MSS 1934 and 1135 have a word like al-sha‘'h 
(‘people’), whereas Flligel gives al-sa‘d (“felicity”). 

387 Yanii may be correct, or perhaps Innaeus is the name meant. “Messages” 
(al-ras@ it} is taken from MS 1135. Fliigel gives a form which seems to be an error 
and MS 1934 is not clear. 

508 “Decreeing” (al-tagdir) is from MS 1934. MS 1135 and Fliligel have al-nadhr 
(“the vow’’). 

300 MS 1135 has a variation, evidently an error. 
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of al-Ahwiaz about ntention of the kingdom;#" of the Hearers about the 
interpretation of Yazdanbakht;*"" the first epistle of Maynaq, Al-Fari- 
styah;* the second cpistle of Maynaq; The Tithe and Alms; Ardashir 
and Maynag;*!* of Salam and ‘Ansira; of Harri; Khabarhat, The 
Kingdom;*5 to Abii Abyi,"4¢ The Healthy and the Sick; of Ardad, 
Beasts; of Aji, Sandals;? The Two Light Shining Cargoes;*!* of 
Mana, The Crucifiction;*** of Mihr, the Hearer; of Firiiz and R4asin; 
of “Abd Y4l about “Safar al-Asrir” ;22° of Simeon and Zamin (Ramayn) ; 
of ‘Abd Yal Clothing. 


The Portion of an Account of the Manichaeans, with Their Move- 
ments through the Countries and an Account of Their Leaders*** 
The first of the sects in addition to the Samaniyah to enter the 

Land beyond the River (Transoxiana) was the Manichaeans.*8 The 


#10 Tnstead of al-mulk, meaning “the kingdom” or “properties,” this may be al- 
malak (“angel”). Fliigel, Mani, p. 104, interprets it aa eigenthugas. 

a1 For a previous mention of this name, see n. 244. 

32 This very likely refers to a prosperous village not far from where Baghdad 
was built; sce Yaqit, Geag., TH, 838. Maynag may be more correctly written as 
Minaq. 

33 As Ardashir was the king A.p. 226-40, Maynag must have been associated with 
Mant daring the early part of his life. 

34 Harti may be a man’s name. Or perhaps the word is meant to be a place name 
like Khutd, west of al-Kiifah, or Jatta near al-Bagrah; sce Yaqiit, Geog., I, 84, 453- 
Another possibility is Khata in central Asia; see Richardson, Dictionary, p. 617. 

3 For “kingdom” see n. 310. 

314 See nn. 302. 

a1? **Sandale” (al-khifaf) is taken from Bliigcl. MS 1034 has ab-tifaf, a consonant 
sign evidently being omitted. MS 1135 has al-jafaf (“dried"), often, used with washed 
and dried garments. 

$18 This probably refers to the sun and moon, which store up the light particles 
as burdens or cargoes. 

419 MS 1135 gives Mani as the author, but this must be a mistake, as the subject 
of the book secs to be the gibbeting of Mani. 

820 For ‘Abd Yal (“Servant of Y3I'"} see Richardson, Dictionary, p. 1703. Yai 
means ‘vault of Heaven.” Ie may be Thal or some other name instead. Safar al- 
Asti was the great book of Mani. 

382i “Fhe usual Arahic form for “Manichaeans” is al-Minawiyah. In this heading, 
a vernacular form, aMananiyah, is used; see Fliigel, Adani, p. 112. For this passage 
see Fitigel, Mani, pp. 385-400, and compare the free translation in Browne, Literary 
Flistory of Persia, 1, 163-64. 

$82 Por the Samnaniyah, see the Glossary, and for Transoxiana, see Yagitt, Geog., 
IV, 400. This was the Arab name for the part of Siberia east of the Oxns River. 
called Ma Ward’ al-Nahr (“What Was behind the River’’). 
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reason for this was that, after Chosrocs [Bahrim I] had executed 
and gibbetcd Mani and forbidden the people of his kingdom to dis- 
pute about the religion, he began to slay the followers of Mini 
wherever he found them. So they did not stop flceing from him 
until they had crossed the River of Balkh®™ and entered the realm of 
the Khan, with whom they remained. In their tongue, “Khan” 
the title by which they designate the king of the Turks. 

‘The Manichaeans remained in the Land beyond the River (Trans- 
oxiana) until the Persian rule fell apart and the Arab regime grew 
strong. Then they returned to this country, especially at the time of 
the Persian revolt, during the days of the Umayyad kings. Khalid 
ibn “Abd Allah al-Qasri cared for them, but the leadership was not 
authorized in these districts except in Babil 5 

But [subsequently] the leader sought out any place where he 
could be safe. The last time they appeared was during the days of 
al-Mugtadir, for after that] they feared for their lives and clung to 
Khurasan. Any one of them who remained kept his identity secret 
as he moved about in this region. About five hundred of their 
men assembled at Samargand, but when their movement became 
known, the ruler of Khurasin wished to kill them ®** Then the 
king of China, who I suppose was the lord of the Tughuzghuz,3” 
sent to him, saying, “There are more Muslims in ny country than 
there are people of my faith in your land.” He also swore to him 
that if he [the ruler of Khurisin] should kill one of them [the 
Manichaeans|, he [the king of China] would slanghter the whole 
comununity [of Muslims] ‘who were with him, and would also 


$23 The River of Balkh, was the Ama Darya; see “Balkh,” Ene. Islam, 1, 622; 
Fliigel, Mani, p. 322. 

3% For the influence of Mani among the Turkish tribes of Asia, sec Barthold, 
Histoire des Tures, pp. 38-46. 

$2 Seo n, 237 for Babylon and n. 247 ‘for treatment of the Manichaeans. ‘The 
Persian revole very likely refers to the Azraqi Rebellion, a.p. 698-99; see Hitti, 
Arabs, p. 208. 

26 When they first invaded Persia the Muslims gave the Zoroasttians and Mani- 
chaeans the sate generous treatment that they gave to the Christians and Jews, bute 
later the Manichaeans became so restless under Arab rule that the ‘Abbasid caliphs 
suppressed them, calling them zanddigah and causing them to migrate to central Asia. 

427 For the Tughuzghuz, see the Glossary. 
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destroy the mosques and appoint spics®®® among the Muslims in 
the country as a whole, so as to slay them. So the ruler of Khurisin 
left them alone except for exacting tribute from them. Although 
they have become few in the Islimic regious, I used to know about 
three hundred of therm in the City of Peace [Baghdad] during the 
days of Mu‘izz al-Dawlah®® But at this our time there are not 
five of them in our midst. This people [the Manichacans], who are 
called Ajard,° are at Rustig, Samarqand, Sughd (Sughd), and 
especially Tiinkath.5* 


Names aud Record of the Leaders of the Manichaeans during the 

Regime of the Bani al-Abbas and Earlier? 

There was al-Ja‘dibn Dirham, for whom Marwan ibn Muhammad, 
known as Marwan al-ja‘di, was named. He was a tutor for Marwin. 
and his son, introducing him to al-Zandagah. During his caliphate, 
Hisham ibn “Abd al-Malik killed al-Ja‘d, after lic had been im- 
prisoned for a long time in the hands of Khalid ibn ‘Abd Allah 
al-Qasti. It is said that the family of al-Ja‘d presented a case to 
Hishim, complaining of their wretchedness and the long duration 
of the imprisoument of al-Ja‘d. But Hishim said, “Is he still alive?” 
Then he wrote to Khalid about his execution. Khalid, accordingly, 
executed him on the Day of the Sacrifices,** making him a substitute 
for the sacrificial victims, after having spoken about this from the 


a8 “Appoint” is from MS 1934; Pliigel has “leave.” The word teandlated “spices” 
is arsdd, which might also mean “ambushes.” 

#8 Mu ‘izz al-Dawlah ruled at Baghdad, a.p. 946-67. This chapter must have been 
written 4 quarter of a century later. 

9° It is possible that the name Ajira is meant to be al-Bukhari. Yaqiit, Geog., 1, 
900, indicates that some of the people referred to in the region of Khurisan were from 
Bukhara. For the cities in this sentence, see Istakhri, Al-Masalik wa-al-Mansalik 
(ini and Ghurbal), pp. 176, 177, 180, 183, 185 on. 1, 6; Yigiit, Geog, 1, 746, 900; 
Ki, 778; TH, 133, 394. For central Asia, see also Hawgal, Oriental Geography, pp. 245- 
8o, and for the Manichaeans in China, see Reischauer, History of East Asian Civiliza- 
tion, 1, 176-77. 

“1 This place is probably Tiinkath (Tiinkat) in the Shash region, or clse modern 
Tashqand, called Binkath. 

8 MS 1934 has “‘carlier” (gab), whereas MS 1135 has “other” (ghayr). For this 
passage, see Filigel, Mani, pp. 400-4. 

288 ‘This is ‘id al-Adha or Qurbin Bayram, when sheep are slaughtered at the end 
of the pilgrimage to Makkah; sce “ ‘Id al-Adha,” Enc. Islam, Ul, 444. 
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pulpit according to the order of Hisham. He, I mean Khalid, was 
accused of al-zandagah, as his mother was a Christian. Marwan 
al-Ja‘di was also a zandig2% 


Among the Theologians Who Were Their Leaders but Who 
Appeared to Be Muslims, Keeping Secret al-Zandagah 
Ibn Talit, Abi Shakir, ibn Akhi Abi Shakir, Ibn al-A‘md al- 
Harizi,8> Nu‘man, Ibn Abi al-‘Auwja’, Salih ibn “Abd al-Quddis. 
These men compiled books im support of the Dualists and the 
doctrines of their adherents, but they have destroyed many of the 
books which the theologians composed about those things. 


Among the Poets 
Bashshar ibn Burd, Ishaq ibn Khalaf, Ibn Shababah, Salm [ibn 
‘Amte] al-Khasir, “Afi ibn al-Khalil, ‘Aly ibn Thabit. 


Among Those Who Have Become Known Recently 
Abii ‘isd al-Warrig, Abi al‘Abbas al-Nashi, al-Jayhini** 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad. 


Mention of the Kings and Leaders Who Were Accused of al-Zandagah 

It is said that all of the members of the Barmak family were 
zanadigah except for Muhammad ibn Khalid ibn Barmak. It is also 
said that al-Fad! and his brother al-Hasan were, too.? Muhammad 
ibn “Ubayd Allah, the secretary of al-Madhi, was also a: zandig, and 
when he confessed al-Mahdi had him executed. I have read, written 
in the handwriting of one of the members of the [Manichaean] sect, 
that al-M]a’miin was one of them but he lied about this. It is also said 
that Muhanunad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Zayyat was a zandiq. 


a4 Al-Ja'd served as tutor to the prince, who became Marwan. Il, reigning as 
caliph A.D. 744-50. Tle brought Manichaean influences to bear on his pupil. Accord 
ingly, Hishdm, who was the caliph when, Marwan was in the tutor’s care, ordered the 
governor in al-‘Irig to execute al-Ja‘d. But as the governor, Khilid ibu ‘Abd Allsh 
ai~Qasri, sympathized with the Manichaeans, al-Ja‘d was not executed until the caliph 
sent a final order for execution. 

33% Both MSS 1934 and 1135 give the name in this form, but Eliigel has [bn al-A‘di, 
probably a mistake. Perhaps the following rwo names should be combined into one. 

*38 All of the texts have al-Jabhini, but it is obviows that this is meant to be 
Muhammad ion Abmad ibn Nasr ibn Jurjin al-Jayhani. 

ea? ‘These were probably al-Fadi ibn Sahl and al-Hasan ibn Sahl. 
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Among the Leaders of the Sect during the “Abbasid Regime 

Abii Yahya al-Ra'is, Abi “Ali Sa‘id. Abii “Ali Raji’ ibn Yaedan-~ 
bakht;3* he it was whom al-Ma’miin summoned. from al-Rayy, 
after he had given assurance for his safety. But, as the theologians 
repudiated him, al-Ma’miiin said to him, “Become a Muslim, oh, 
Ibn Yazdanbakht! For if I had not given youa pledge of safety, there 
would have been a case between you and ourselves.” 

Then Yazdanbakht said to him, “Your counsel, ob, Commander 
of the Faithful, is hearkened to and your word accepted, but you 
are not one of those who force people to abandon their faiths.” So 
al-Ma’miin exclaimed, “Tt is truc!” Then he settled him in the 
Mukharrim Quarter™® and set guards to care for him, fearing lest 
there might be disturbances against him. Me was [a man] cloquent 
in speech, 


Among Their Leaders during This Our Time 

The leadership was moved to Sammargand, where they came to 
establish it. Then, after their leader was [permitted to be] only in 
Babil, ———— then in this our time ———-34° 


The Daysiniyah (Bardesanes) 

Their master was called Daysdtt after the name of the river beside 
which he was born, before the time of Mani5*1 The two sects are 
similar, but there is a disagreement between then regarding the 
fusing of light and darkness. The Daysaniyah became divided into 
two parties in connection with this question. One party asserted 


3383 MS 1934, unlike the other versions, inserts ibn, which is very likely incorrect. 

38 "This was the part of Baghdid on the East Bank across from the Round City; 
see Y8giit, Geog.. IV, 441; Levy, Baghdad Chronicle, p. 40; Le Strange, Baghdad, pp. 
169-76, 21730, 305. 

40 MS 1934 makes it clear that this sentence was not written accurately or com- 
pleted. Space is left for the additional material required. The word “book” is 
written at the bottom. of this second space, follawed by a one-word title which could 
he AL Jil, Al-Jabal, Al-Hayl, Al-Hil, or Al-Khayl, followed by the phrase “which was 
called.” The Filigel edition docs not make the sentence any clearer. 

441 This passage about the Daysintyah and most of the one which follows about 
the Marcionites are lacking in MS 1934; the translation is taken from. the Fliigel 
edition. For fbn Daysdn and his sect, sce the Glossary, “Daysiniyiin.” Por the River 
Daygan, the Greek Slartos and modem: Kara Kuyum at Urfa, see “Bardaisin,” Enc. 
Brit., 1, 995, and “Edessa,” VIA, 932. 
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that light becaine mixed with darkness voluntarily, so as to make it 

good. After having mingled with it, however, it longed to become 

disassociated from it, but was nnable to do so. T he other party 

asserted that light desired to clear away darkness from itself when it- 
perceived its coarseness and putridness, but it became interwoven 

with it against its will. It was like a man who desired to remove 

something with sharp* splinters sticking into him. The more he 

tries to remove them, the further into him they go. 

Ibn Daysan asserted that 1 ght is one genus, whereas darkness is 
another genus. Some of the Daysaniyah claimed that darkness was 
the origin of light and [others] stated chat light is living, endowed 
with senses and having knowledge, whereas darkness is the opposite 
to that, blind, without sense perception and ignorant, so that they 
ate repugnant to one another.?# 

In former times, the adherents of Ibn Daysan were in the regions 
of al-Bat@'ih?” In China and Khurisin there are scattered com- 
munities of them, without any known congregation or oath of 
fealey,*45 whereas the Manichacaus are very nuiicrous. 

Ibn Daysin had [among his books]: 


The Light and the Darkness; The Sanctity (Spirituality) of the Truth; 
The Moving and the Static. 


There were many [other] books of his and also books of the 
leaders of the sect, but they have not come down to us. 


The Marcionites** 

They were the followers of Marcion, antedating the adherents of 
Ibn Daysan. As a sect of the Christians, they were more closcly 
related [to them] than the followers of Mani and Ibn Daysin were. 

The Marcionites asserted that the two primary elements are light 
and darkness, but that there is also.a third, which blends and mixes 


a6 Jnstcad of “sharp,” the word may he “iron.”? Cf Shahrastini (Haacbriicker), 
Part 1, p. 293, for this passage. 

343 “The translation follows Fliigel; MS 1135 has @ variation. 

344 The marshlands between Wisit and al-Basrah were called al-Bati’ih; sec 
Yaqiit, Geog., 1, 668. 

% This evidently means that they had no one pontiff. 

48 Sce the Glossary. 
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then, T hey said that God, exalted and magnified, is unblemished 
by iniquities and that.although the creation of everything in its 
entirety is not free from evil, He is exalted above it. They disagreed. 
about what the third existence was. One of their sects said that it 
was the Life, which is Jesus. Another sect asserted that Jesus was the 
apostle of that third existence and that by His dictate and power He 
was the creator of phenomena. They agreed that the world was 

originated, its creation being obvious; they have no doube about 
that matter. 

They asserted that le who abstains from fats and intoxicants, who 
ptays to God throughout his life, continually fasting, escapes from 
the snares of the devils, The accounts about this are conflicting and 
very confused. 

The Marcionites lad a book to which they attached special 
significance and in which they wrote about their doctrines. There 
was a book of Marcion’s which he called The Unraveling?*’ and 
there were also a number of books of his followers. They are not 
to be found, sinless Allah knows where [they are], for they are con- 
cealed arnong the Christians. There are many [Marcionites] in 
Khurasan, their cause being openly known, as the cause of the 
Manichacans is known publicly. 


The Mahiniyah*** 

They werc a sect of the Marcionites who differed with then abou 
some things but agrecd about other things. They agreed with the 
Marciouites in. connection with all matters except marriage and 
sacrifices, They asserted, nioreover, that the intermediary between 
light and darkness was the Messiah5®* Nothing more than this is 
known abont them, 


447 MS 1135 has A-Hall (“The Unraveling”); Fliigel gives Injil (“Gospel”). MS 
1934 begius again with the next sentence, after some omission; see 1. 347. 

348 This probably means that the Marcionites who remained in al‘Iriq were in 
danger and hid their books, while those in. Khurisin had more freedom. 

468 Someone named Mahan was probably founder of this sect. Or perhaps the 
sect was named after Mahan, a city of Persia; see Yaqitr, Geog., IV, 405; Le Strange, 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, pp. 2$7, 302, 307, 321. For mention of the sect, see 
Shahrastini (Haarbriicker), Part 1, p. 293; Part 2, p. 423. 

80 See Shahrastini (Haarbriicker}, Part 1, p. 295, for a doctrine cvidently shared 
with the Marcionites. 
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The Janjayiin™! 

They were the followers of Janji al-Jakhani2** This man wor- 
shiped idols and beat the zan-khalanj®™ in a temple of idols. But, 
leaving that cult, he turned to a sect which he himself originated. 
He asserted that there existed herc something anterior to light and 
darkness and that there were two forms in that darkness, male and 
fernale. He said, “It [the malc} was with its mate in the darkness.” 
He also said, “When light appeared to the female, the world of the 
living stole a little of that light. Then she became active, like a 
worm, nsing up. The light thereupon received her and clothed her 
with some of its light. After that she became different from it and, 
stealing light from it, she returned to her [own] status. From the 
light, which she stole from what the light had clothed her with, she 
created heaven, the mountains, the earth, and the other phenom- 
ena,’’354 

They assert that fire is the queen of the world, and other things 
for which we wonld ask Allah’s forgiveness if we mentioned them.?*5 
No book of theirs is known. 


Statement abont Khusraw al-Az-Riimaqan®** 
He was also from Jiikha, from a village on the Nahrawan?*’ His 
followers gloricd in clothing and dress, which he prescribed for 


*81 The namic of this sect is taken from MS 1934, except that this manuscript spells 
it with 6b, not y. Y seems correct, as the name comes from Janji. The names of the 
sects are translated in the nominative form, though in the Arabic many of them arc 
given with the in instcad of the an ending, becausc magalah (“treatise”) precedes or is 
understood to precede the proper name. This word is not given in the translation. 

84 This name is probably derived from Jiikh’, a locality southeast of modcrn 
Baghdad mentioned in the next passage. Another possible source is Jawkhan, which 
is located further east; see Yiqiit, Geog., Il, 143, 144. 

3 Zan is a Persian word which can mean “striking.” Khalanj is an Oriental tree 
used for making bowls. This combination word seems to have denoted a sort of 
drum 


4 These quotations were probably taken from some old manuscript which gave 
only a superficial idea of what the doctrines of the sect were like. 

5 This is similar to the English expression ‘God forbid.” 

+ Khusraw is often writtcn in English as Chosroes. The form al-Az probably 
oieans “the one from.” Ritmagin was a district south of where Baghdad is today; 
sec Yagiit, Geog.. 1, 87).17; 1, 861. Jakhi isa locality southeast of modern Baghdad. 

487 This was the great canal on the east side of the Tigris; see Le Strange, Baghdad, 
p. 174; Levy, Baghdad Chronicle, p. 3a. 
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then, He asserted that light was continuously alive, but that while 
it was aslecp the darkness overwhelmed it and, after taking [some] 
light from it, returned to its own place. Then [the light] sent to it 
|the darkness| a deity whom it had created and called Son of the 
Living (Ibn al-Ahya). [To hin] it said, “Go and bring me the light 
which the darkness has taken from me!” 

When the Son of the Living came to the darkness and struck it, 
it was so wrought npon, that by force of the light existing in it there 
came from it two entities, male and female. He [the Son of the 
Living| passed on, returning to the light and to the source*®® of life 
and spirits, some of which he took, and he clothed those two [newly] 
born. 

He [Khusraw] also [said] that from the water, which was what 
remained?®* from this reaction, there were created the heavens and 
the carths,3¢* as well as the stars, the waters, and the mountains in 
them [the earths]. 

He enrsed and behittled Jesus. His lown| sect he kept secret, not 
divulging it, so that there is no book of his. [The following] is 
what is remembered from his words and the words of his followers: 
“It is we who have dug the channel®*! in the world and have stolen 
from the world the great treasure. We have been included and gone 
to the stream. We have gone with then black and come with them 
white, we have returned them shining and bright.”*** This passage 
they sing, chanting m rhythm. In this respect their sect resembles the 
sect of the Khurramiyah2@ 


$68 ‘The word translated “source” is alma‘din, which is commonly used for 
“mine.” 

ase “What remained” is al-suba@hah, Another possible interpretation of the Arabic 
is al-sabahah (‘excessive attachment”), which might signify that creation was caused 
by the passion of male for female. The word might also be al-dabahah ("mist"). 

460 "The Arabic for “earths” is a-ardin, which might also mean ‘regions.’ 

S61 AL-sarab (“channel”) probably refers to an sinderground ixrigation channel, the 
“treasure” being water. Or it may refer to the tunnel of a mine, leading to 
precious metal. ‘“Treasure” is alundl, which also means “wealth.” 

$2 In the Arabic “them” is feminine. It is not certain what is meant. It might 
refer to “souls” or to “garments” used in an allegorical way. They are washed clean 
by the power of the cult. A metaphorical illustration of this sort is in keeping with 
Gnostic thought. 

498 See Glossary, 
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The Dashtiu®*4 

They assert that [originally] there was nothing other than the 
darkness, in the hollow of which there was the water. In the hollow 
of the water there was the wind and in the wind the womb, in which 
womb was the placenta. In the placenta there was the egg and in the 
egg the living water, che great Son of the Living, who ascended on 
high and created the living creatures, the material phenomena, the 
heaveus, the earth, and the divinitics, They said, “His father, the 
darkness, did not know [about this], ‘Then he returned.” 


The Muhajiriin®** 

These profess baptism, offcrings, and gifts. They have feasts, and 
in their sanctuaries cows, sheep, and pigs are permitted.*** They do 
not witbhold their women from their chiefs, and inchne towards 
adultery.2¢ 


The Kashtiyiin®** 

They avow sacrificial slanghters, lust, cupidity, and vainglory. 
They say that previous to all things there was the Great Living Being, 
which created from his own soul a son whom he iamed the Star of 
Spleudor. They also call him the Second Living Being and make 
profession of offerings, gifts, and good things. 


#64 MS 1934 has “the Dashtin,” perhaps a popular abbreviation or an error, meant 
to be al-Dashtiyin. Cf. n. 385 which follows, MS 1135 contains some unimportant 
errors and does not throw light on this passage. In che Fliigel text the name is given 
incorrectly, but then corrected, pp. 340 n. 6, 941 1. 5 

765 Al-mubijirin means “emigrants” or “fugitives.” 

486 The translation is taken from MS 1934. Fhtigel and MS 1135 have “they 
slaughter cows, sheep, and pigs in their sanctuaries.” 

867 Fliigel gives a word which suggests “they abhor adultery,’” but has a note 
expressing doubt as to the accuracy of this form. MS 1934 has a word which lacks 
consonant and vowel signs, but which suggests “inclined towards.” This meaning 
secms to fit the contexte better than Fliigel’s word. 

68 "The name al-Kashfiyin cannot be identified as coming from any locality, tribe, 
or person. It probably cannot come from the Kashean Tribe of the Caucasus, but is 
very likely a name from central Asia. 
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The Mughtasilah*® 

These people are very numerous in the regions of al~Bata’ili;3?° 
they are [called] the 5 Sahat al-Bata ih. They observe ablution as a 
rite and wash ev erythin g which they eat. Their head is known as 
al-Hasilt and it is he who instituted their sect" They assert chat 
the two existences are male and female and that the herbs are from 
the likeness of the male, whereas the parasite plants*?® are from the 
likeness of the female, the trees being veins (roots) 3” 

They have seven?” sayings, taking the form of fables. His [al- 
Hasih's} disciple was tamed Sham'‘tin. They agreed with the 
Manichaeans abour the two elemental [principles], but later their 
sect became separate. Until this our own day, some of them venerate 
the stars. 


Another Acconnt of Sabat al-Bata ih (Sabians of the Marshlands) 
‘These people are in accord with the ancient Nabataeans. They exalt 
the stars and have images and idols. They belong to the community 
of the Sabians known as al-Harnaniyiin, although it is said that they 
are different from them, both in general and particular [belicfs}. 


Statement about Abi Wa‘arlakma??® 
These people assert that the four existences did not resemble one 
another. They cali rhe first Hiistaf the Great3"* They call che second 


468 For the ; Mughtasilah, also called Sabat al-Bati’ih (Sabians of the Marshlands), 

see Sabians’” in the Glossary. 
7° For al-Bara’ih, see n. 344. 

8?f For al-Hasih, sec Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, 1, 112-19; “Elkesaises,” Ene. of 
Religion and Ethics, V, 268, Pedersen, in Arnold, pp. 383, 385, 386. 

973 ‘The word translated ‘“‘parasite plants” is afuksiith. “Likeness” (shir') is frou 
Fliigel. It seems to make more sense than the word given ia MS 1934, which might 
be “hair” (sha'r} or “sense perception” (shi‘r). 

8% “Veins” is ‘urtigah. For a more technical understanding of this form, see Dozy, 
Supplément, Il, 119-20. It is impossible to be sure of the exace meaning of this passage. 

378 MS 1934 has “‘seven’’; Pliigel and MS 1135 have “shamefil.” In the following 
scatence, “his discipie'’ probably refers to the disciple of al-Hlasih. 

9% Abi (a form for “father of”) is a guess. Another possible i Interpretation of the 
Arabic is a corruption of ayah (“saint’’). Probably, however, it is some form from a 
vernacular of central Asia. MS 1934 gives the vowel signs for the second part of the 
name clearly; MS 1235 is inaccurate. 

76 Perhaps this is meant to be Khish-taff (“Good Happening”), but it more likely 
comes from some rare dialec 
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Riyaman??? They name the third Warzarid,*’* the living female??® 
They call the fourth al-Asmalahin.*° They assert that these cxis- 
tences were in the world before anything else, in the earth, heavens, 
or elsewhere. These [last] three existences called upon Hiistaf 
[asking] that they might make him their chief. Afterwards they 
disagreed and from their disagreement there resulted iniquities and 
sins. 


Statement about the Shiliyin 

Shili#®! was one of the Mughtasilah, but he disagreed with them. 
He wore khashr*®®* and ate good food, but inclined towards the sect 
of the Jews, from which he derived ideas. 


Statement about the Khawliniyiin 

These were the followers of Malih al-Khawwléni3** who was a 
disciple of Babak ibn Bahrim. Babak was a d isciple of Shili, but 
held back froin the Jews. 


The Mariyéin and Dashtiytin 


doctrines of re ‘dualists, not Orb dding sacrif cial slaughte ters. 
Dashti®8® was one of the followers of Mari, but after a time he 
differed with him. 


377 Dhii-yaméin (“Possessor of Splendor’) might be the word meant here. 

578 ‘This name cannot be identified. Waszartid was an old name for the Oxus 
River; both names may come from the same source, 

479 The word translated as “the living female” seems to be cither the feminine 
for “living” or else the word for “serpent.” MS 1135 has a variation. 

$80 "This word probably comes from central Asia and may not be written correctly. 

$81 "This name may be derived from Shila, a river near al-Kifeh even though the 
af. which usually precedes 2 name taken from a locality is lacking. See Yaqiit, 
Geog., I, 358. 

$62 This is a kind of grass from which rough garments are made. In the clause 
which follows, “good” very likely signifies “lawful.” 

588 This name may come from that a of a4 pagan village near Damascus; see 
Yaqit, Geog., 11, 499 1. x7. 

834 Mari is a conimon name among Syriac speaking people. Usguf was ordinarily 
used for a Christian bishop, but here may refer to a pagan prelate of some sort. 

#85 Dashtl was probably named for al-Dasht, either the village near Isbahin or the 
town neat Tabriz. Sec Yiqgiit, Geag., Il, 475. The Arabic incorrectly omits the al- 
before the name. 


SECTION ONE 813 
People of the Fear of Heaven** 

Their master was Aridi2®? He lived at Ctesiphon and Bahu- 
rasix?®8 and was a tich man. He deceived a Jew, who transcribed for 
him the books of the prtoph cis aud the wise men. He invented a sect 
of his own, summoning the people to jo ic. In the regions of 
Ctesiphon there are [still] people of his scct. 


The Ashiiriyiin. 

Their master and chief is named Ibn Sigtiri ibn. Ashiri. They 
collect revenucs and profits. In some things they agree with the 
Jews and about other things they disagree with them. ‘They appear 
to be a sect of Jesus.3#* | 


Statement about the Awradjiytin®? 

This people venerated the sea,**! saying that it was the ancient 
[existence], antedating all else. When it became agitated there 
appeared a fresh breeze, and when the breeze saw it [the sea], it 
made of it a dwelling, and mhabiting chis it laid seven eggs. He 
said, ®82 “From these seven eggs there came seven deities, They call 
one of these deities the Arrow (al-Nushshabah), for they asserted that 
it plunged into the sea anid then came out with the speed with which 
an arrow springs forth.” He said, “It created al-Kawthar, known. as 
al-thall3®® In that thalf there flows a river known as the Great 
Euphrates, and. beside this thall there was planted a sédrah.”*** They 


406 Fliigel gives khifah (“fear”); In MS 1934 there are no diacritical marks, so that 
the word giay be mieaut for something else. 

287 ‘The name may instead be Ar badi. 

488 "This was a district near Ctesiphon; see Yaqdt, Geag., I, 768. 

B89 “The people still remaining in the Nestorian Church are called Assyrians, but it 
is nor at all certain that they bel ong to the same sect as the one described. here. 

#96 The name is clearly written In MS 1934, but it has not been possible to identify 
it.. This account scems to be about some old sect in the region of al-Bagrah. It 
deserves further research, as it may cast some light on the old peoples in that region. 

$91 Hore al-hakr probably refers to the sea, as a few lines below the river is called 
al-trahr. 

ass “Te” probably refers to the person whoa wrote the account of this sect, quoted 
by al-Nadis. 

383 Af-bawthar means “abundance,” but it was often used for a river of Paradise: 
sce Qur’dn 1r8:1; “‘Kawthar,” Enc. Ista, HW, 834. Al-hall means “overflowing” 
“outpouring.” 

394 Al-sidral: was the tree of heaven or the lotus tree. 
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said that from one of the seven eggs there was the Arrow and from 
another the spreading waters which are apparent;?** from the third 
was asirag,?** from the fourth al-chaj,?®” from the fifth the Lady of the 

World, from the sixth the youth, and from the seventh, day and 
night. He said, “Al-thaj descended upon the spreading waters, cover- 
ing them.?** Then it produced the whole world and the things in it.” 

These people exalt the sea, saying that it is the great god. It is 
said that there are niatty communitics of them in the seacoast towns 
{regions), but we have never seen any of them. They have sayings 
handed down, coming as fables, which we have omitted lest because 
of them the book should become too long. 


The Names of the Divisions Which Existed between Jesus, for 
Whom May There Be Peace, and Muhammad the Prophet, for 
Whom May There Be Peacc*** 

_rhus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq lal-Nadin]: In refutation of the 


Nes estorians, the Tacobites, the Damians,¢* the ‘Kata thaniyak ao the 
Bahaniyah, the Allabaniyah,* the Maronites,4 the Siliyah, the 


$98 ‘Fhe translation is from MS 1934, which has two words which might be 
deciphered as al-snuriyatin al-bayyinin (“the spreading waters which are apparent’). 
Fliigel gives a variation. 

896 Asirag represents a word which is given differently in the various texts and 
cannot be identified, 

387 Fliigel gives a-taj (‘crown’); al--thdj is takea from MS 1934. ‘This ts the nartte 
of a spring and town in Bahrayn, which suggests that the word may be an ancient 
naine connected with the traditions of the sea in that region; see Yaqiit, Geog., 5, 973. 

399 MS 1034 gives afilus, literally, “covered with rain.” Fltigel has ajlas (“caused to 
sit down’). 

499 ‘This title is taken from MS 1934. The Fliigel edition and MS 1235 have 
variations which have the same meaning. The names which lack footnotes, except 
for the first three which are well-known sects, cannot be identified. ‘The suggestions 
in the footnotes represent guesses, not certain identifications. For lists of ancient 
sects, see the index volume of Enc, of Religion and Ethics, pp. $32~343; Carrington, 
Early Christian Church; Mansel, Guostic Heresies; Dillinger, Beitrdge zur Sekten- 
geschichte des Mittelalters. 

400 Probably the followers of Damian (4.0. 578-603), the Monophysite patriatch 
of Constantinople. They were called Tetradites; see “Tritheism,” Enc. of Religion 
and Ethics, XU, 463. Instead of al-Damiyah, given in MS 1934, Flligel has al-Samiyah. 

40% ‘This may come from Kard#eog. 

en ‘This may refer to the Ebioniees; see Grant, Guosficisn, p. 42; Carrington, 
Early Christian Church, 1, 413. 

403 ‘This is the well-known sect of northerst Lebanon. 
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Aniyiisiyah,* the Manichaeans,*°* the Daysaniyah (Bardesanes), the 
Marcionites, the Ahli‘antyab,!°* the Miqdamiisiyah, the Macedon- 
ians.4°? the Homoilousians,!°* the Ghiilliyah,!® the Biliyah** the 
Arni' miisiyah, the Watahariyah,™ thet faylaniyah, the Nakiili yah, 
the Bilfantyah, the Mihraniyah, the Sarfaniyah, the Sdwramtiyah, 
the Walinashiyah,“* the Afkhariyah, the Yiinaniyah,44 the Hawa~ 
hasiyah, the Abiyah,“ the Kawarkiyah. 

The Na‘aliyah,“* the Raddawiyah,*?’? the ‘Awliyah,“* the 
Agmarbuyitiyah, the Lu’aniyah, the Qayratasiyah, the Sarmé- 
saniyah,”* the Atharniyah,*° the Artamisiyah’ the Sabanasiyah, 


404 "This may be the sect of Arius, the famous fourth-century heretic, 

405 "The name is given as al-Maniniyah, as it is given in the title for the passage on 
the Manichacans in Al-Fihrist (see n. 132). For the two sects which follow, sec the 
Glossary. 

406 Fliigel gives al-Ajea‘aniyah; the word in the translation is taken frou MS 
1934. 

40? See “Macedonianism,” Enc. of Religion and Ethics, VIM, 225~30. 

408 This name is a guess. Horofousians were often associated with the Mace- 
donians. In the Arabic there is a ya'(y} instead of a ha'(h). 

409 ‘This probably refers to some ancient sect, rather than to the medicval Ghulit. 

419 Although Fliigel gives siia(n} as the initial letter, in MS 1934 it might be 
ha’(b), so that this may refer to the party of Paul of Samosata, who A.v. 260 became 
hishop of Antioch, and preached the Adoprionist heresy; sce “Samosatenism,” Enc. 
of Religion and Eucs, X1, 170. 

4 This renclering of the name follows MS 1934. 

ai 'This may be the sect of Nicolas, alchough that group Is named later in the list; 
see n. 430. Mast of the names which follow differ in the various versions. 

43 Perhaps this is mcant to be the Valentinians, as the points of the shin(sh) might 
originally have represented other letters; sce “Valentinianism,” Enc. of Religion and 
Ethics, XII, $72. 

414 "This probably refers to the Greek. Orthodox Church. 

418 This name may be derived from Ab (“Father”), the first person of the Trinity, 
or it is perhaps meant to be al-Ofiyah, signifying the Ophites. Sce Mansel, Gnostic 
Heresies, p. 95, “Ophitism,” Enc. of RB. eligion and Ethics, IX, 490. 

416 'This spelling is fromt MS 1934; it might also he imterpreted as al-Naghéliyah. 
Fliigel gives al-Neqéliyab. 

41? ‘The initial letter may be z7°(z) instead of 1a’(r). 

418 ‘The initial lerter may be ghayn(gh) instead of ‘aya(’}. 

48 Probably the Sampsacans; see “Elkesaites,”” Ene. of Religion and Ethics, V, 267. 

#0 The different ways of giving this name are so uncertain that the spelling is 
surely incorrect. 

41 ‘This may be connected with Bishop Artemas (sce Carrington, Early Christian 
Church, Il, 419} or with the friend of the apostle Paul (see Hastings, Dictionary of the 
Bible, 1, 1$9). 
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the Nawbatiniyah, the Ishigiyah** the Thaméaniyah, the 
Maronites,** the Miliyaniyah,@* the Aftlinaristiyah,”? the Awtak- 
hiyah,“* the Bawalnatariyah,“* the Niqialiisi yah, 480 the Marmasi- 
yah, the Mal Uidiy rah“ the Baquriyah,”* the Adamiyah,“4 the 
Nafastiiniyah, the ‘Anziiniyah, the Nafsiniyah,“* the Habashiyah,?¢ 
the Digtaniyah.*? 


43 Possibly the adherents of the rird-century theologian Novatian. See “Nova- 
tianists,” Enc. of Religion and Ethics, IX, 399; Carrington, Early Christian Church, H, 
468. 

a2 "This tuay be a repetition of the Jacobites, or a sect named for some founder 
named Ishaq. 

424 Perhaps this is meant to be al-Yamaniyah, referring to the Christians of 
Najrin or other places in southern Arabia. 

4% This scems to be a repetition of the name of the Lebanese sect. 

486 Perhaps al-Mawaliyantyah is the name meant. 

42? "This may refer to the sect of Apollinaris the Younger of Laodicea, who died 
A.D. 390; see “Apollinarism,” Enc. of Religion and Ethics, 1, 606, and “Mono-~ 
physitisny,” VUI, 821. Cf. Carrington, Early Christian Church, Il, 178, 224, for Apol- 
linaris called Claudius. 

428 Very likely the her rcsy of Butyches, condemned at Constantinople a.p. 448. 
Sce “Monophysitism,” Enc. of Religion and Ethics, VIH, 812. 

429 Possibly the letter a f} is meant to be 24’{z). 

430 This almost certainly refers to the sect of Nicolas. Sec “Nocolaitans,” Enc. of 
Religion and Ethics, TX, 363; Mansel, Guostie Heresies, p. 72; Carrington, Early 
Christian Church, 1, 299; Grant, Gnosticism, p. 43. 

#31 In MS 1934 perhaps the second aim(m) is meant to be gdf{q), so that rhis may 
refer to the heresy of Marazs, who lived in the middle of the second century a.p. See 
Mansel, Gaostic Heresies, pp. 41, 198, 242; Carnagton, Early Christian Church, Il, 
231: “Sects,” Ene, of Religion and Ethics, X¥, 316 top. 

433 This sect may be named after Maliid in Turkestan; see Yiqiitt, Geog., TV, 638. 
The spelling is from MS 1934; Fliigel gives al-Maliiriyah. 

483 As the consonant sign is lacking, the initial letter may be nin(n) or some other 
letter. 

44 This naine may be connected with ofte of the controversies over Adam’s fall, 
or is perhaps meant to be al-Aramlyah, or those using Aramaic for the litany. 

4% ‘Che name signifies “sensualists” and may refer to a sect which believed rhat 
salvation was by divine grace, so that sensual living was no hindrance. 

4&6 This probably refers to the Ethiopian Copts; sce “Abyssinia,” Enc. Islam, 1, 119. 
In MS 1934 the dot ander the 6a°(b) is misplaced. 

43? Perhaps this is meant to be the Docetics; see “Docetism,” Enc. of Religion and 
Ehics, IV, 832; Carrington, Early Christian Church, I, 308; Mansel, Gnostic Heresies, 
?. 127. 
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The Sects of the Khurramiyah and the Mazdakiyah** 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishq [al-Nadim]: There were two 
groups of the Khurramiyah. The original Khurramiyah were called 
the Muhammirah.@* They were dispersed among the mountain 
regions of Adharbayjan,° Armenia, the Daylam country, Hamadan, 
and Din awatr, as well as between Isbahin and the region of al-Ahwiz. 
By origin. these were Magians, but later their [own] sect became 
established. They were among the people known as Luqatah.“™ 
The master, the former Mazdak, ordered them to partake of pleasures 
and to pursue carnal desires, food and drinks, social intercourse and 
mixing together, as well as to refrain from arbitrariness with one 
another. For they shared their women and families, as no one of 
them was excluded from the women of another, nor did he himself 
withhold [Ins own women]. But along with this they exemplified 
deeds of kindness, refraining from killing and from causing people 
sorrow." They had a system of hospitality which no other people 
had. For if they received a man asa guest, they did not exclude him 
from anything he desired, whatever it might be. Belonging to 
this cult was the latest Mazdak, who appeared during the days of 
Qubddibn Firtiz. Aniishirwain executed him and killed his adherents.“ 
His record is famous, As al-Balkhi* has dealt thoroughly with 
information about the Khutramiyah, their doctrines and their 

s88 For these two sects, see the Glossary. Hiigel gives the first name as the Hara- 
miyah, but modern aurhorizies give the Khurramiyah. 

489 ALinuhanmirah is a form of the word meaning “red.” Nigiim al-Malk, 
Siasset Naméh, p. 291, speaks of red flags. Browne, Literary History of Persia, p. 312, 
says that it refers to wearing red as a badge. 

440 See Yaqiit, Geog., 1, 822. 

48% The spelling may be Ingafah or lagafah. This is the word used in Muslim law 
for somerhing picked up, often applied to a foundling. The name was also used as 
an expression of contempt for low types of people. 

ane Literally “the causing of pains for spirits.” 

442 It is interesting to compare this passage with Polo, Travels of Marco Polo, 
AAAVIL, 106, and Pelliot, Nutes on Marco Polo, I, 154. 

444 ‘This is probably the same Mazdak who has already been mentioned, even 
though he was called “the latest.” Mazdak was executed about A.p. $31, which was 
approximately the time when Qubad was succeeded by Aniishirwdn as king of Persia. 

#4 This man must have been al-Balkhi Abi: Zayd Almad ibn Sahl, who was 
probably the author of the book which follows, even though Yaqat, Urshdd, V1 (2), 


142, does not include this title with a list of his books and it is also omitted in the 
passage about him in ALFihrist. 
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actions connected with drinking, pleasures, and worship, in the book 
Sources of Questions and Answers (Uyiin al-Masa’il wa-al-Jawabat), it 
is unnecessary for us to mention what somcone ahead of us has dealt 
with. 


Account of the Khurramiyah al-Babakiyah 

The chief of the Klrurranfyah al-Babakiyah“® was Babak al- 
Khurrami. He used to say to whomever he seduced that he was God. 
He instituted among the doctrines of the Khurramiyah killing, 
violence, wars, and mutilation, not previously known by the 
Khurraniiyah. 


The Reason for the Beginning of His Movement, His Appearance, 
Fs Wars, and His Execution? 
Wagid ibn ‘Amr al-Tamimi said, when dealing with the traditions 


of Babak: 


His father was a man from among the people of al-Madj’in, an oil dealer 
who moved to the frontier of Adharbayjau, where he dwelt in a village 
called Bilal-Abad in the district of Mimadh.“#® Fle carried his oil in a 
container on his back and went about among the villages of the district. 
He conceived a passion for a one-cye ed woman, the mother of Babak, 
with whom he committed fornication for a long time. When he and she 
were withdrawn from the village, alone in a thicket, haviug with them 
some drink in which they were indulging, at that very time women came 
out from the village to draw water from a spring in the thicket. When 
they heard a voice sitiging something Nabataean they sought it and 
pounced upon the two of them. Although ‘Abd Allah [the oil peddler] 
fied, they took the mother of Babak by the hair and brought her to the 
town, exposing her. 


446 Flere again Flitgel has the Haramiyah instead of the Khurramiyah (see n. 438). 

447 Compare this passage with the fee translation in Browne, Literary History of 
Persia, I, 324, and Fliigel, ZDMG, XXIIP (1869), 531. Sce also Wright, Austin 
World, XXXVI, No. 1 (January 1948), 43-59, and Noa, 2 (April 1948), 124-37; 
“Babek,” Ene. Islam, 1, $47; Mas‘iidi, Vil, 123-32; Tabari, Agnales, Part 3, pp. 1171, 
F186, 1301, with following passages. In order to avoid monotony in this passage, 
the word “said” is translated in various ways. Otherwise there is au attenipt to make 
the translation more literal chan that of Browne. 

418 The village of Bital-Abad is often calied al-Badhdh: see Wright, Muslins 
World, XXXVI, No, 1 (January 1948), 46 0. 9, and Yaqiit, Geog., I, 529. See 
Yaqiit, Geog., IV, 717, for Mimadh, often written as Maymadh. 
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Waaid said: 


Then this oi] dealer made a request to her father, who married him to her. 
He cansed hier to give birth to Babak, Later he went forth on one of his 
trips to the mountain of Sabalin,#** where someone attacked him from 
the rear, wounding and killing him, so that after a moment he died. 
Babak’s mother then started to serve the people for wages as a wet nurse, 
until Babak was ten years old. It is related that one day, when she set out 
to look for Babak while he was tending some people’s cows, she found 
him asleep under a tree. He was naked, and she observed blood under 
every hair on his body4** and head. But when he awoke from his slecp 
and stood erect, the blood which she had seen disappeared, so that she 
could not find it, She said, therefore, “I knew that my son wonld have a 
brilliant mission.” 


Wagid said: 


Babak was in the district of Sarah*! with al-Shibl ibn al-Munaqgi al- 
Azdi, the care of whose animals he attended to and. from whose youug 
men he learned how to beat the tanbur. Then he went to Tabriz, in the 
administrative district of Adharbayjin, where he was employed for about 
two years by Muhammad ibn al-Raw wid al-Azdi. When he was eighteen 
years old he returned to his mother and lived with her. 


Wagid ibn “Amr said: 


In the region of the mountains of al-Badhdh** and the mountains 
adjoining it, there were two men with power aud wealth who were 
barbarians won over by the Khnrramiyah.“** ‘They were disputing about 
the mastery of the Khurramiyah in the inountains of al-Badhdh, that one 
of them alone might have the chiefship. One of them was called Jawidan 
ibn Suhrak, while the other, being chiefly identified hy a sumame, was 
known as Abii ‘Imran. During the summer there was war between them, 
but during winter tle snows separated them because they blocked the 
mountain passes. Now Jawidin, who was Babak’s master, went forth 


#49 See Yaqiit, Geog., f, 173 L 12; TH, 34 bottom. 

450 MS 1934 has “body”: MS 1135 and Fliigel give “breast.’ 

451 Browne, Literary History of Persia, 1, 325 n. 2, explains that this was in Adhar. 
bayjin. Wright, Muslim World, XXXVIH, No. 1 (January 1948), 46 n. 10, identifies 
it as ancient Saraw and the moder Sardb. See also Vagiit, Geog., Hi, 64. 

462 Sec nu. 448. 

43 The word translated “‘harbarians” is al-‘ultij, which signifies that they were 
neither Muslims nor Arabs, 
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from his city with two thousand shecp, heading with them for the city of 
Zanjan, which was one of the cities on the frontiers of Qazwin.44 After 
reaching it and selling his sheep, he mirned back to the mountain of al- 
Badhdh, where in the neighborhood of Mimadh, mow and nighttime: 
overtook him. So he tumed aside to the village of Bilal, Abad*** and 
asked the host there to lodge him.4** Becanse he felt that Jawidan was 
unimportant, he [the host] proceeded to lodge him with the mother of 
Babak, in spite of her lack of good food duc to destitution and poverty. 
She got up to kindle a fire, being unable to do anything ¢ else. But Babak 
attended to the servants (young men) and animals, caring for them and 
bringing them water, Jawidan, moreover, sent him to buy food for him, 
as well as drink and fodder. After he had brought these things, he con- 
versed and talked with him. He found that in spite of the wretchedness 
of his circumstances and |the fact that] his language was indistinct, a crude 
vernacilar, he [Babak] was intelligent. So, as he saw that he was crafty 
and clever, he said to his mother, “Ob, woman, 1 am a man from the 
mountain of al-Badhdh, with brilliancy of position and wealth. As I am 
in need of this son of yours, hand him over to me to take with me and 
make him the gnardian of my lands*5? and possessions. Every month I 
will send you his wages of fifty silver coins (s., dirham)” She replied to 
him, “Surely you are the very likeness of kindness, with signs of wealth 
showing all over you, so my heart has trust in you. Take him with you 
when you leave,” 

Then Abi ‘Imran went forth from his moimtain against Jawidin, 
engaging him in fighting, and he was defeated. After Jawidan had killed 
Abii ‘Imran, he returned to his mountain, but as he had a wound about 
which he was concerned, he remained in his house for three days. Then 
he died. 

Now the wife of Jawidan had become passionately in love with Babak, 
who had been committing adultery with her. When, therefore, fiwidin 
died, she said to him, “You are hardy and clever; le has died! Lwon’t 
raise my voice abont this to any of his companions. Get ready for to- 
morrow! Fill have a gathering of, them for you and tell them that 
Jawidan said, ‘T wish to dic during this night, so that my spirit will go 


$54 See Yaqitt, Geog., 1, 948, and IV, 88, for Zanjan and Qazwin. 

455 See n. 448. 

450 “Host” (al-jazir) was, in al-‘Jrdq, the person in a village who was responsible 
for entertaining strangers; scc Bustini, Muhit al-Adubit, 1, 248 t. 13. 

407 MS 1934 has sund‘l (“my laborers”}, but MS 31135 and Fliigel give daya‘i (“my 
lands”}, which is probably correct. 
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forth from nry body and enter the body of Babak, associating itself with 
his spirit. He will accomplish for himself and for you something which 
no one else has ever accomplished and no one will accomplish after him. 
For he will rule the earth, slay the oppressors, and restore the Mazdakiyalh. 
By him shall your abject |people] become mighty and by him shall your 
lost be uplifted.’ ’’ Babak was moved with ambition because of what she 
said to him, rejoicing in it and preparing himself for it. 

When morning came, she assembled im her presence the warriors of 
Jawidan, who said, “How is it he did not summon us and give us a charge.” 
She replied, “Nothing prevented him from doing this except that you 
were scattered among your villages. Ifhe had sent to assemble you, news 
about him would have spread and he did not trust the Arabs’s hostilicy 
for you. So he charged me with what I am going to tell you, that yon 
yay accept it and act ini accordance with it.” Then they said to her, “Tell 
what he charged you with, for we have never had a disagreement with 
his command during the days of his life, nor are we going to have a dis- 
agreement with him after his death.” So she answered, “He said to me, ‘I 
am going to die during this night! My spirit will go out from my body 
and enter the body of this youth, my servant! Ihave decided to place him 
in anthority over my companions. If] die tell them this! Anyone who 
disagrees with me abont this, and chooses for himself-what is contradictory 
to my desire, has no religion!” Then they exclaimed, “We have 
accepted his charge to you about this youth!” 

So she called for a cow and ordered that it be killed and flayed with 
its skin spread out. Then she placed on the skin a vessel full of wine, 
beside which she broke bread, placi ng it by the bowl.“* Then she called 
upon one man after another, saying, “Step on the skin with your foot, 
take a piece of bread, dip it in the wine, eat it, and say, ‘I have placed my 
faith in thee, oh, spirit of Babak, as J had faith in the spirit of Jawidin,’ 
Then take the hand of Babak, do obcisance to it and kiss it.’ ’ 

This they did until the time when food was made ready for her, Then, 
offering them food and drink, she sat him [Babak] on her bedding**® and 
sat with him, openly before them. Afier cach one of them had drunk 
three times, she took a sprig of basil and gave it to Babak, who received 
it from her hand. That was their marriage [ceremony]. Then they [the 


458 “Bowl” (sasf) is used in modern times for a washbasin, but formerly must have 
micant a copper pan or bowl. Lustead of “by,” the Arabic has fi (“in’’), but the de~ 
scription indicates that the pieces of bread were outside the vessel. 

45% This refers to something spread out on the floor, such as a rug or mattress. 
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men] rose up and paid their respects to them, approving of the marriage. 
Foreigners and protégés were [among] those who submitted.4*° 


The Sects Which Developed from the Sects of the Magians and the 

Khorramtyah in Islimic Ties 

At the beginning of the “Abbasid regime, before the appearance 
of [al-Saffah] Abii al-'Abbis, there was a man nained Bihdfrid from 
the village of Riiwi in the region of Abrashahr“® He was a Magian 
who observed the five prayers without prostration aud was lax about 
the giblah. He served as a priest and called upon the Magians [to 
join] his sect, so that many people turned to him. When Abii 
Muslim sont Shabib ibn Rawal and ‘Abd Allah ibn Sa‘id to set forth 
Islam to him, he accepted Islam and joined tlie black. 462 But, as he 
served as a priest, his profession of Islim was not accepted and he 
was killed. There is a group belonging to his sect in Khurisin even 
at this time. This is what Ibrahim ibn al-‘Abbas al-Suli records in 
the book The “Abbasid Regime, but it is Allah who knows!® 


The Muslimiyah*# 

Among the creeds which developed in Khurisin after [the 
establishment of] Islam, there was that of the Muslimiyah.t* They 
were followers of Abit Muslim, who believed in ‘his imamate and 
declared that he was alive and prospering. When al-Mangiir killed 


466 *'Fhose who submitted” is at-nnisallimia, The word might be al-Mustlimiin 
(“the Muslims’’}, meauing that the men who were Muslims in the ranks of Babak 
were cither strangers or protégés, but the first interpretation seems to be the most 
likely. 

461 For this locality in Persia, see Yaqiit, Geog., 1, 80. “In the region of” is, in 
Arabic, min. 

402 Black was the color of the “Abbasid movenient, which Abii Muslim was 
championiriy. 

463 ‘The Fliigel version adds ‘“‘with correctness” (bi-aLsawdb). 

494 MS 1934 seeins to give this passage miore accurately than Fliigel or MS 
1135. Light is shed on it by the following references: Yaqgut, Geog., I, 426 bottom; 
Mas‘tidi, VI, 186-89; Tabari, Anzales, Part 3, pp. 1285, 1287-88, 1291-02; 
Istakhui, Adasdlik al-Mamalik (de Goeje), p. 203; Muqaddast, Ahsar al-Tagdstin, p. 398 
hotiom; Hawgal, Al-AMasdlik wa-al-Mamalik, pp. 265-66. 

465 Shahrastani (Haarbriickes), Part 1, p. 293, calls this group al-Abii; Muslimiyah. 
See also Baghdidi, pp. 75, 92. 
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Abi Muslim, he caused his propaganda agents and the adhcrents 
loyal to him to fleé to.the frontiers of the land.4% 

A man known as Ishaq**? went to the Turks in the Land beyond 
the River (Transoxiana}, where he instituted propaganda for Abii 
Muslim. He claimed that Abii Muslim was detained ainong the 
mountains of al-Rayy.48* According to them he will come forth 
at a time about which they know. This is similar to what the 
Kaysaniyah assert about Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyah. 466 

Someone narrating this report has said, “T asked a group why 
Ish3q was called a Turk. They said it was because he entered the 
land of the Turks to propagandize them about the mission of Abii 
Muslim. One group relates that Ishiq was one of the ‘Alawiyah, 
but he concealed himself among them [the Turks] by meaus of this 
sect, for he was one of the sons of Yahyd ibn Zayd ibn ‘Ali. In was 
also said that he went off, fleeing from the Bani Umayyah, to roam 
about in the lands of the Turks.’’47° 

The author of the book Account of the Part of Khurasén Which Is 
in the Land beyond the River (Transoxianay™ said, “Ibrahim ibn 
Muhammad, who was acquainted with the affairs of the Muslimiyah, 
told us that Ishaq was merely a man from among the pcople of 
the Land be “yond the River (Transoxiana), who was illiterate but 
had a following among the jinn, so that ifhe asked about anything, 
the answer came after a night. So when events occurred for Abii 
Muslim as they did,*” he called the people to him, asserting tliat he 
was a prophet appointed by Zoroaster and claiming that Zoroaster 


486 ‘When some of the followers of Abt Muslin wished to have him become the 
caliph, al-Manstir, the second inember of the ‘Abbasid dynasty, had him. killed. 

48? For the sect of Ishaq, see Baghdadi (Halkin), p. 75 0. 3. 

468 Soe Wigut, Geag., H, 892. 

489 Sco “Kaisintya,” Bac. Islam, Tl, 658; Baghdadi (Seelye), pp. 35, 48, 493 
Khallikin, Il, 77; Mas‘tidi, V, 180, 267-68. 

478 Because the ‘Alawiyah were descendants of the Prophet’s daughter and pre- 
tenders to the caliphate, they were feared by the ruling caliphs. This passage suggests 
that Ish3g was the son of Yahyd ibn Zayd ibn ‘Ali Zayn al-‘Abidin. When his father 
was killed, he probably sought refiige in central Asia, but this supposition cannot be 
proved, See “Yahya ns. Zaid al-Husaini,” Bye. Islan, IV, 1191, and * ‘Alids,” I, 297. 

47. The author of this book has not been identified, but for the region see Yiqiit, 
Ceay., IV, 400; “Khorisin,” Enc. Ista, 1, 966, 

472 Abii Muslim was killed a.p. 755. 
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was alive and had uot died. His adherents, therefore, were certain 
that he was living and would not die, but would come forth to raise 
up this cult for them# This was among the mysteries of the 
Muslimiyah.” 

Al-Balkhi*™ said, “Somte people call the Musliniyah the Khurram- 
diniyah.” He also said “T have heard that we have a group of them 
in Balkh, in a village called Khurram-abadh, in which it [the group] 
takes refuge. 475 


Doctrines of the Shamaniyah*7¢ 

[have read [what was writtcn] in the handwriting of a man from 
among the people of Khurasan, who coniposed an account of 
Khurasin in ancient tinies and of what has recently come to pass 
there, this passage beiug similar to the original record.47” He said, 
“The prophet of the Shainaniyah is the Buddha,‘* and the maj ority 
of the people of the Laud beyond the River (T ralisoxiana) were in 
accord with this doctrine before Islim, in ancient times. The mean~ 
ing of the Shamaniyal: is related to shamani,*?® and these were the 
most exalted’®® people of the earth and the religions. That was 
because the Buddha prophesied to them, teaching them that the 
principal thing x which is illegal and forbidden for a maa to believe in 
and practice is the saying of [4 in connection with all things.‘*! 


473 Evidently Ishaq stirred up followers of Abi: Muslim to believe that he had not 
been killed, but like Zoroaster was still alive and would come back to make his 
adherents powerful, 

474 See n. 445. 

4% Jt is quite likely that some of the heretical Klurramiyah, fugitives in a town of 
Balkh; may have jomed the new revolutionary sect of the Muslimiyah. 

478 For this sect, sce the Glossary. 

av? ‘The word “original record” (ahdustiir) probably indicates that there was an 
ancient source from which the passage was quoted. 

478 In the Arabic text the name is given as Buwiasaf in MS 1934 and Budasf in the 
Fliiget version. The prophet referred to is evidently the Buddha. For further infor- 
mation see ““Biidisaf” in the Glossary. 

479 For the Shamaniyah, see Glossary. 

480 “'Most exalted” (asuud) is taken from MS 1934. Another possibilicy is askhd 
(“most generous”), given in MS 1135 and Fltigel; this would be logical if the 
members of the cult were forbidden to say “no” (see following note), 

465 Lai means “no.” If this word is correct, the prohibition against saying “no” 
may tefer to the doctrine that niembers of the sect were not supposed to refuse alms 
to Buddhist monks, perhaps also to guests and strangers. It is more likely, however, 
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They are in accord with this both in speaking and acting, for the 
saying of [4 with thein, is an act of Satan and their doctrines about 
Satan —————, 48% 


OP 00a a Meee EEE UE UUOROMUCUSENOUSUES a5 Ag ZTEg gS? Pots ade meme msemeaweUseseeeusessesusesscsususceeususcms 


that the word is meant to be and, the first person pronoun, “1.” Among the things 
which the Buddhists are commanded to avoid are the ‘Ten Fetters, which bind men 
to the wheel of existence. The first ferrer which must be avoided is belief in the 
existence of “self” ‘Thus, acknowledging the existence of the ego and using the 
pronoun “1” would be prohibited. See Monier-Williams, Buddhism, pp. 43, 127; 
Noss, Adan’s Religions, p. 1°74. 

4% Fliigel and MS 1135 insert dof‘ (“warding off} before Satan, but MS 1934 
omits this word. The remainder of the passage is evidently incomplete. It is hkely 
that the original manuscript from which this was quoted was torn off at this point. 


In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


The Second Section of the Ninth Chapter 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the scholars and the names of the 
books which they composed. This chapter comprises sects and doctrines. 


The Doctrines of India 

“| read in a section, which | translated, this staternent: “Baok. In 
it are the sccts and religions of India. I transcribed this book from a 
book among the books, on Friday the third of al-Muharram [the 
first Muslim month], during the year two hundred and fifty-nine 
[a.p. 863/64]. 

I do not know who wrote this statement, which is in this book, 
except that I saw it written in the handwriting of Ya‘qiib ibn Ishaq 
al-Kindi, letter for letter. There was under this translation of this 
statement, in the words of the writer, “Some of the theologians 
have said that Yahya ibn Khijlid al-Barmiaki sent a man to India, so 
that he might bring him the medicinal plants found in that land and 
also write for him about the religions. So he wrote this book for 
him.” 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim|: He who knew about 
the subject of India during the Arab regime was Yahya ibn Khalid, 

1 As the Arabic text does not supply quotation miatks, it is impossible to be sure 
which parts of this account are quoted. It is likely that this book was translated by 
some unknown scholar, copied by Ya‘qiib ibn Ishaq al-Kind?, and then used by al- 
Nadim to forma the basis of the account of Indian sects which follows in the succeeding 
paragraphs. As it took some time for books to be copied and distributed, al-Nadim. 
evidently had not come across the accounts of India given by al-Mas‘iidi, Abt Zayd 
al-Balkhi, al-Istakhzi, al-Hasan ibn Yazid al-Sir3fi, and al-Mugaddisi, all of whom 
iust have written their books during tlie lifetime of al-Nadim, or during the decades 


just preceding his birth. 
® MS 11345 omits this paragraph, as well as the one which follows. 
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with also a group of the Barmak farnily. So it is quite likely chat this 
statement is correct, if we relate it to what we know from the 
accounts of the members of the Barinak family, with their concern 
far India and their causing the scholars of its medicine and its 
doctors to be present [in Baghdad]. 


The Names of the Places of Worship in the Land of India, with a 
Description of the Buildings and the State of the Idols? 


The greatest of the buildings is the edifice at Mankic, which is a parasang 
in length. Mankic is the city in which there is the Balhara’ It is forty 
parasangs long, [made] of teak, palm, and other sorts of wood.* It is 
said that there are a thousand thousand clephants there to transport the 
goods of the common people. At the king’s stable there are sixty thou- 
sand elephants, and one hundred and twenty thousand elephants belong 
to the [cloth] bleachers there. 

In the building of the idols, there are about tweuty thousand idols 
made of a variety of materials, such as gold, silver, iron, copper, brass, 
and ivory, as well as crushed stones adorned with precious jewels. 

Every year the king goes to this building. He walks from his palace 
and then returns riding. In it there is an idol made of gold, the height of 
which is twelve cubits. It is on a throne of gold, under the center of a 
golden dome, all adorned with jewels—pcarls? and precious stones; red, 
yellow, blue, and green.8 They slay sacrificial victims for this idol, and 


2 Fliigel omits the words “so it is quite likely that this statement is correct, if we 
relate it to what we know from the accounss of.” Fliigcl also confuses other words in 
this passage. ‘The translation is taken from MS 1934. 

4 “idols” (al-bidadah) evidently refers to idols in gencral, rather than specifically 
to Buddhist ones. Most of the material under this heading is evidently a quotation. 
See n. 17 for the end of the quotation. 

5 Minkir was the ancient Manyakheta and madern Malkhed, northwest of Hydera~ 
bad in the Deccan, See Smith, Early History of India, p. 387; Yaqiit, Geog., 1, 444 
1.9; Mas‘iidi, 1, 162, 177-78, 974, 382-83; Hasan ibn Yazid, Akhbar al-Sin wa-al- 
Hind, p. 12. “Parasang” represents different distances in, different vernaculacs. Here 
it cannot have been a very long distance. The Balhara (Bulahra} was the dynastic 
title of the most intportant king in India during the tenth century. For this passage, 
see Ferrand, Voyage du marchand arabe Sulaymidn, pp. 47 £f. 

© Tliigel and MS 1135 have al-gand (“dates’’}, which is here translated as “palm,” 
but MS 1934 has al-fara, which is the tree called Solanum hortense. The passage 
probably refers to the city as a whole. 

7 “Pearls” is given as the translation for a-abyad al-habb. 

® The word translated as “precious stones” is al-yagiit, which here seems to be nsed 
in a general way, though it usually means “rubies.” 
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there is a certain day of the year, known to them, when they go furthest 
in making offerings of themselves as well.® 

There is a building at al-Miltin, which building is said to be one of the 
seven temples.° In it there is an iron idol which is seven cubits in length. 
It is under the center of a dome which magnetic stones support with 
balanced pressure on all sides. ft is said that it leans to one side because 
of some injury. T ‘his temple is at the foot of a mountain. The height of 
its dome is one hundred and eighty cubits, The people of India make 
pilgrinages to it by land and sea from the farthest parts of their country. 
The road to it from Balkh is a straight one, for the regions of al-Miiltin 
are near to the districts of Balk. On top of the mountain, as well as at its 
foot, there are houses for devotees and ascetics, as well as places for 
sacrificial victims and offerisigs. It is said that there is never a spare moment 
or a single hour when there are no people going there as pilgrims. 

They have two idols, one of which is called Jun-bukt and the other 
Zun-bukt." Their forms are carved out of the sides of a great valicy, 
cnt from the rock of the mountain, The height of cach one of them is 
eighty cubits, so that they can. be scen from a great distance. 


He said: 
The people of India go on pilgrimages to these two [idols], hearing 


8 “Offerings of themsclves” may refer to Hindu luuman sacrifices, the buming of 
widows, or to dedication to some fratemity ot priesthood. See Dubois, Hindu 
Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies, pp. 645-48. 

10 The word bayt is translated as “building” or “temple” according to which 
interpretation scets most suitabic. Maltin (Milastina) is on a fork of the Indus 
River in the western part of the Punjab. See Balfour, Cyclopaedia of India, II, 1007; 
Jackson, History of India, WL, 9 ff; Mas‘tidi, I, 151, 154, 207, 374-78; IV, 96; Y4qit, 
Geog., III, 457 1.4; IV, 629; Biriini, Alberuni’s India, I, 116; 3, 184; Fida’, Taqwim 
al-Buldin, p. 351; Istakhri, Masdlik al-Mamalik (de Goeje), pp. 172~78;  Idrisi, 
India, pp. 49 1£, 96, 149; Hawgal, Oriental Geography, p. 154. 

% These were the famous images of Bimiyin (Bamian), cighty miles northwest 
of Kabul. In some books the idols are called Surkh-but and Khink-but, meaning 
“gold” (“red™) and “white” idol. For pictures and accounts of these rock carvings, 
see Hackin, Barsian, pp. 38 3 Godard, Antiquités bouddhiques de Bamiydn, pp. 11 ff, 
86, and Plates I-X11], XXEX; Williams, National Geographic Magazine, LXIV, No. 6 
(December 1933), 741, 745; “Bamiyiin,” Enc. Islam, I, 643; Watters, On Yuan 
Chang's Travels in India, 1, ry8B-19. Sec also Hackin, Nouvelles Recherches, Plates II, 
IH; Istakhri, Al-Masalik wa-al-Mamndlik (ini and Ghurbal), p. 156; Hawgal, 
Oriental Geography, pp. 223, 225-28; Fida’, T'agwim al-Buldan, p. 455; Yaqut, Geog,, 
I, 481. 

8 “He said” evidently refers to the author of this long passage, which al-Nadim 
found copied in the handwriting of al-Kindi. 
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with them offerings, incense, and. fragrant woods. If the cye should fall- 
upon thei from a distance, a man would be obliged to lower his cyes, 
overawed by them. If he is lacking in attention or careless when he sces 
them, it is necessary for him to return to a place from which he cannot 
view them and then to approach them, secking them as the object of his 
attention with reverence for them. 

A man who has been an cyewimess of them told me that the amount 
of blood which is shed beside them is not small in quantity, He asserted 
that it might happen that perhaps abont fifty thousand or more might 
offer theinselves, but it is Allah who knows.* 

They have a building at Bamtyan** on. the frontiers of India, where it 
borders on Sijistiin. Ya'gib ibn al-Layth reached this locality when he 
sought to invade India. The idols which were sent to the City of Peace 
[Baghdad] from that locality of Bamiyan were transported at the time of 
its invasion. Ascetics and devotees occupy this great building. In it there 
are idols of gold adorned with precious stones, the nantber of which is 
unknown and to which no praise or description can do justice. The 
people of India go there on pilgrimages by land and sea from the furthest 
town (regions) of their comtry. 

At Faraj'® there is the House of Gold, a building about which there is a 
difference of opittion, Some say that it is a stonc building, containing 
idols, and that it is called the “House of Gold” because the Arabs took a 
hundred buhdr** of gold from it wheu they invaded this place during the 
days of ak-Hajjaj? 


Abii Dulaf al-Yanbiii, a traveler, told me that the building which 
is known as the House of Gold is not this one® The building is in 


3 If this statement rcfers to human sactifices, it must be connected with the 
Hindus rather than the Buddhists; see n. 9 and Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhisu, I, 69! 
II, 288-89. It may be that the passage confuses sacrifice with the dedication of men to 
lives iu the Buddhist monasteries. 

A& See nt. 11. 

1% Yaqiit, Geog., lil, 869, says that Faraj is the name for the House of Gold at 
al-Miiltin; see also ldxisi, India, p. $1. 

46 Buhdr was the name of a measure. Richardson, Dictionary, p. 299, says that it 
was equal to 400 pounds. Dozy, Supplénent, i, 121, says it is a bag for measuring. 
Bustani, Adit al-Muhif, 1, 135, describes it as a largec measure. 

4 Tt is likely that. the quotation begun with the second heading of this section 
ends here, and that Abii Dulaf gave the following information to al-Nadin in person. 

18 Abi Dulaf Mis‘ar ibn Muhalhil was sent on a mission to India, A.p. 942. He 
probably died at Baghdad about the time wien 4l-Fihrist was being completed. 
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the wild parts of India, in the territories of Makrin anid Qandahar. 
Nobody reaches it except the devotees and ascetics of India. It is 
built of gold. Its length is seven cubits and its width the same. Its 
height is twelve cubits and it is adorned with varieties of precious 
stones. In it there are idols made of red rubies and other marvelous 
precious stones, and ic is adorned with glorious pearls, each one of 
which is like a hird’s egg or even larger. He [Abii Dulaf] asserted 
that reliable authoritics from among the people of ludia told him 
that the rain draws away from the top of this building, as well as from 
the right and left [sides], so that it does uot strike it. In the same way 
the stream in flood avoids it, flowing to the right and left. He said, 

“One of the Indians said that if anyone sick with any disease whatso~ 
ever, sees it, Allah, may His name be glorified, cures him.” He also 
said, “When I examined this matter, there was disagreem ent about 
it. Some of the Bralumans stated to me that it is hanging between 
Heaven aud earth without support or susperision, 

Abii Dulaf said to me, “The Indians have a temple at Qimar. 
Tes walls are made of gold and its roofs with beams of Indiau lumber, 
the length of cach timber being fifty cubits or more. Its idols, 
niches, and its parts faced in worship have been adorned with 
glorious pearls and precious stoues.”’ He said, “A reliable person 
told me that in the city of al-Sanf they have a temple other than this 
one. It is an ancient temple in wh ich all of its idols speak with the 

worshipers, answering everythi ing x about which they are questioned,” 
Abii Dulaf [also] said, “At the time when I was wn India, the king of 
the government of al-Sanf was named Lajin.” The Najrani monk 
told me that the king at the present time is a monarch known as 
King Liiqin, who desired al-Sanf. He devastated it and became 
riiler over its people.?¢ 


19 See Yagiit, Geog., IT, 445 & for an account of Abii Dulaf, Makrin is west of 
modern Karachi. See Hawgal, Oriental Geography, pp. 138-41; Birtini, Tahgtg md 
lingl-Flind, p. 167 1. 10; Yaqiit, Geog., IV, 612-14. Qandahdr (Qunduhiir) is in 
southern Afghanistan, and can easily be confused with Ghandir, nearer to modern 
Bombay. See Balidhuri, Purch al-Buldan, p. 6107 Yiaqitt, Geag., 1V, 183; Le 
Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 347; Fdrisi, India, pp. 66, 159. 

29 For details abour the Najrani monk, see n. 39. He was probably the source of the 
“Statement about the Buddha” which follows. The most reasonable explanation 
for this paragraph is that it refers to Indochina, and that the names are as follows: 
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Staternent about the Buddha, from a Source Other than the Book 

[Transcribed] in the Handwriting of al-Kindi® 

The people of India disagree about this [subject]. One party 
asserted that he [Buddha] was the likeness of the Creator, may His 
greatncss be exalted. Another group said that he was the likeness 
of his apostle [sent] to them. Then they disagreed at this poiut. 
One sect (party) said that the apostle was one of the angels. Another 
sect stated that the apostle was a man among the people. Then a 
group said that he was a demon among the demons, while [another] 
sect stated that he was a likeness of the. Badasaf, the wise, who came 
to them from Allah, may His name be glorified. Each sect among 
then has a ritual for worshiping and exalting him.” 

Some of their trustworthy people have said that each one of their 
comimunitics bas an image to which people gO so as to worship aud 
exalt it. Al-Budd (Bud dha) ; is a generic teri, while al~asam (idols) 
signifies [different] “kinds.” The description of the greatest Buddha 
is that of a man seated. on a throne, with no hair on his face and with 
his chin and mouth sunk [close] together. He is not covered by a 


Qimar (Qamiar) is probably meant to be Khmer, the name for the dynasty and king- 
dom of Cambodia which flourished at the ime when ALFthrist was being written. 
Al-Sanfis probably Champa (T'champa), the ancient kingdom of southern Annarn. 
Lajin seems to be confused with Rajen and meant to be Rajendravarman, the king 
of Qimair, who made himself master of al-Sanf a.p. 944-52. Liiqit is very likely 
meant to be Lung-pien of Tonkin, southeast of Hanoi near the mouth of the Song-koi 
River. Lung-pien established mule over al-Sanf toward the end of the tenth century. 

For these places, see Mis‘ar ibn Muhalhil, AL-Risdlah al-Thaniyah, p.7; Grousset, 
L’ Asie Orientale, pp. 371 (map), 398; Grousset, Histoire d’Extréme Orient, Ii, $59 
bottom, 563-63; “Cochin-Clina,” Ene. Brit, VI, 623; “Cambodia,” Exc. Brit, 
V, $4: Ferrand, Voyage du marchand arabe Sulaymén, pp. 98-102; Mas'iadi, f, 72, 
16075, 330, 341-43; Yaqlir, Geog, IV, 1737 Fida’, Tagwint al-Buldéu, p. 369; 
Fida’, Géographie d'Aboulféda, 1, cdxv-cdxvi; Reinaud, Relations des voyages, pp. 
97 fi; Renaudot, Ancient Accounts of India and China, 1, 63 11; Qasan ibn Yazid, 
Akhbar al-Sin wa-al-Hind, p. 45 |. 9°73 idrisi, Wasf al-Hind, pp. z0, 76, 81; idrisi, 
Inulia, pp. 35, 69, 72, 90, 99, 113, 128, 187, 161. It should be mentioued that some of 
these references connect Qimir (Qamir) with Comorin in southern India. 

" The passage under this heading, with the possible exception of the last two 
sentences about the image with four faces, seems to refer to the Buddha himself. 

® For the use of Biidasaf, sce the Glossary. 
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robe and he is as though smiling. With his hand he is stringing 
thirty-two [beads]. 

A trustworthy person has said that there is an image of him in 
every house. These are made of all kinds of materials, according to 
the status of the individual. They are of gold adorned with different 
jewels, or of silver, brass, stone, or wood. They exalt him as he 
receives them, faang ci ther from east to west, or from west to east, 
but for the most part they turn his back to the east, so that they face 
themselves toward the east. Ic is said that they have this image with 
four faces, so fashioned by engineering and accurate craftsrnanship 
that from whatever place they approach it, they see the full face and 
the profile perfectly, without any part of it hidden from them, It is 
said that this is the form of the idol that is at Miiltan.™4 


Al-Mahakalayah,® from What Is [Written] in the Handwriting of 

al-Kindi 

They have an idol named Mabakal which has four hands and is 
sapphire in color, with a great deal of lank hair on its head. It 
barcs its teeth, its stomach is exposed, and on its back is an elephant’s 
skin dripping blood. The legs of an elephant’s hide are tied in 
front ofit. In one of 3 its hands is a great serpent with its mouth open, 
in another is a rod, in the third there is 4 man’s head. It has the 
fourth hand uplifted. ‘Two snakes are in its ears, like carrings, and 
two huge serpents, which have wrapped themselves aroind it, are 
on its body. On its head there is a crown miade of skull bones, and it 


*3 Some Buddhists followed the custom of the Siva worshipers, using 4 rosary 
with thitty-two beads. However, as a rule, the Buddha is represented with a lotus 
flower rather than a rosary, See “Rosaries,” Buc. of Religion and Ethics, X, 848, 850 
top; for pictures of Buddhist idols, see Silva-Vigicr, Life ef the Buddha, Plates 67, 85, 
96, 143. 

24 These two final sentences may not refer to the Buddha, although he is sometimes 
represented with mumerous heads. ‘The well-known four-faced figure was Chaturi- 
nana, representing Brahma, while the idol at Miiltan was connected with sun worship. 
Sce “Images and Idols,” Ene, of Religion and Ethics, Vil, 123, 144. For Maltin, see n. 
10 and Eliot, Hindsism and Buddhism, TH, 453. 

% Evidently these were worshipers of the Great Kala, the male deiry Maha-~Kala, 
rather than his female consort, as at the end of the paragraph the idol is referred to as 
masculine. See “Brahmanism,” Enc. of Religion and Ethics, 1, 812; Shahrastani 
(Haarhriickcr), Part 2, p. 368; Monicr-Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, pp. 82, 
188; Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, 1. 169; Biriini, Alberuni’s India, p. 202. 
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has a necklace also nade of them. They clain: that it is a denon from 
among the devils, meriting warship because of its great power and 
its possession of qualities which are praiseworthy and lovable, as 
well as despised and abhorred, and also because. of its giving and re- 
fusing, doing good and committing evil. It is, moreover, their 
refuge during times of adversity. 


Among Them Are Members of the Sect of the Dinabaktaniyah (Sun 

Worshipers)}*® 

They are worshipers of the sun, for which they have made an 
idol on wheels?’ The supports of the cart are four horses, and in the 
hand of the idol there is a jewel the color of fire. They claim that 
the sun is the king of the angels, deserving devotion and worship. 
They prostrate themselves in front of this idol and walk around it 
with incense and stringed instruinents.*®> This idol has estates and 
reverines, as well as temple servants and retainers to care for its 
upkeep and. the maintenance of its estates. It is worshiped three 
times a day, with the expressions of speech (forms of litanies) which 
they have for it. 


lameness and other distressing forms of illness. They stand byi it and 
spend nights beside it, worshiping, making supplication, and praying 
that it may cure them. They neither cat nor drink, but fast for it. 
Thus the sick person continues, until in his sleep he sees someone 
“9 hitt TI nace } qe ~d. the desir R “—~4 jr” 
saying to him, “Thou hast been cured, the desire has been attained! 


30 As this sect and the ones which follow are not well known and the names arc 
incorrectly transliterated mto Arabic from the Sanskrit, without consonant and vowel. 
signs, an attempt to identify them can only be guesswork. The Arabic term for the 
Sun, Worshipers very likely comes from dditya (“sun”) and bhakia (“devotees'’}, 
with the common Arabic ending atyah added to the Sanskrit names. The sun god 
worshiped at Miiltin was Aditya. The firse name is abbreviated, so instead of 
aditya tt may be dina, which sometimes implies “the splendor of the sun.” See 
Edrisi, India, pp. 06, 148-49; Bir uni, Alberuni’s india, 1, 116, 291; Monier-Williams, 
Brafonanion and Hinduism, pp. 87 0. 1,97; Shahrastini (t daarbriicker), Part 2, p. 366; 
“Brahmanism,” Enc. of Religion and Eshics, T1, 805; “Nature,” ibid., TX, 230; 
“Ormazd,” ibid., EX, 568; Filigel edition, p. 948 n. 1. 

a? Wheels’ is ‘ajal, which seems to be correct, although in. the account of the 
Moon Worshipers, Shahrastin? (Haarbriicker), Part 2, p. 367, has ‘iff (“calf”). 

38 “Stringed instruments” is abunazdhir wa-al-ma‘azif, 
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Then it is said that the idol has spoken to him in his sleep, so that he 
has been cured and returned to good health. 


Among Them Are Members of the Sect of the Chandrabhekniyah 

(Moon Worshipers)** 

They are worshipers of the moon. They say that the moon is one 
of the angels, meriting exaltation and worship. According to their 
ordinances, they worship i it as an idol mounted on a cart. Four ducks 
draw the cart, and in the hand of this idol there is a jewel called 
Moon Devotion." It is a part of their religion to bow down to it 
and. worship it, as well as to fast for half of every month. They do 
not break the fasting until the moon rises, when they come to their 
idol with food, drinks, and milk. They make supplication. to it, 
looking up to the moon and praying to it for what they need. When 
the moon appears as a crescent at the beginning of the month, they 
go up to the housetops, gazing at the moon and burning incense. 
When it appears they call upon it, making supplication to it. Then 
they descend from the roofs for food and drink, joy and merry~ 
making. They do not look at it except when its faces are beauriful! 
In the middle of the month, when they have finished breaking the 
fast,™ they start danciug, games, and [playmg] musical instruments, 
wm. the presence of the moon and the idol. 


% The Arabic term may refer to Canrabhaga, the old name for the Chenah River, 
where there was a greai temple, but it is much more likely that it is an attempt to 
iransbiterate the Sanskrit words candra (chandra) meaning “moon,” and bhakdi (“devo- 
tion”), with the Arabic ending nlyah. See Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, TH, 453! 
Watters, Orn Yuan Chwane’s Travels in lndia, 1, 254; Monier-Williams, Brahmeanisi 
and Hinduism, pp. 108, 343; Shahrasuini (Haarbriicker), Part 2, p. 367; Defrémery, 
Journal asiatique, TV (August 1844), 128. 

% Instead of “mounted on a cart,” Shahrastint (Haarbriicker), Part 2, p. 367. has 

“tn the form ofa calf.” In the translation the name of the jewel is given as “Moon 
Devotion” (Chandra-bhakti), although in the Arabic text the spelling seems to be 
something like fardarkit. 

#1 The Arabic is literally “except on beautiful faces.” This may refer to times when 
certain faces or quarters of the moon indicate festival times, or perhaps to times when 
the moon is clear, 

% Both MS 1934 and MS 1135 owsit the words “breaking the fast,” probably a 
mistake. 
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Among Them Are Members of the Sect of the Anshiyah (Abstaining 
from Food),* Meaning Those Restricted from Food and Drink 


Among Them Are the Members of the Sect Called Bakrananiyah 
(Shackled),?4 Meaning the Shackling of Themselves with Iron 
Their ordinances are that they must shave their heads and beards, 

and make naked their bodies except for their private parts. It is not 
in accord with their ordinances to recognize anyone or to speak to 
him unless he has entered their sect. They command whoever 
enters into their faith to offer alms, thereby to be humbled. A 
person who enters their faith docs not shackle himself with iron 
until he reaches the grade in which he is worthy of so doing. The 
shackling of themselves is from their waists up to their chests, so 
as not to tear their stomachs. They assert that this is the result of 
great learning and mastery of the intellect. 


Among Them Are Members of a Sect Called the Kankayatrah 

(Ganges Pilgrims)* 

The people of this doctrine are distributed throughout ail of the 
regions of India, According to their ordinances, if a person commits 
an importante sin, he must start out from far or near [and travel] until 
he washes in the River Ganges, so as thereby to become purified. 


Among Them Are the Members of a Sect Called the Rajamarityah 
(King Servers}** 


They are partisans of the kings. According to the ordinances of 
their faith, they must help the kings. They say, “God, the Creator, 


88 The Arabic is probably meant to be the Sanskrit an-dsin (“not eating”). See 
Fliigel, ZDMG, XXTE (1868), 737, for an carly study of these names. 

“4 This name cannot be identified. The Sanskrit word for “shackled” is baddha, 
and it is possible that the Arabic is meant to be al-Baddhantyah (Baddha plus the Arabic 
ending, niyalr). In that case the dot on the dhal (dh) has been so carelessly written that 
it makes the dal (d} coming before it look like a kaf(k). This letter dhat (dh) is written 
like a rd’ (r}. Cf. Shahrastini (Haarbriicker), Part 2, p. 361. 

3 ‘The Indian name for the Ganges is Ganga, In the Arabic text the name is badly 
written, but it must be an attempt to indicate the Ganga. ‘The g is transliterated as 
k&f (k), as is also the case in Mas‘idi, 11, 80, and Batiirah, Tubfat al-Nazzdr, IV, 272. 
‘The word afler Ganga is evidently yditrd, a Sanskrit word used for a person going on 
@ pilgrimage. 

86 The garbled Arabic appears to be a crude transliteration of the Sanskrit Raja- 
bhritya (“King Servers”), In the Arabic, possibly che m2 (int) is meant to be 6 (bd’). 
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Blessed and Almighty, made them kings, so that if-we are slain in 
obeying them, we shall go to the Garden [of Paradise].” 


Among Them Are the Members of a Sect 

According to its ordinances they let their hair grow long, twisting 
it on their faces. All sides of their heads are covered, their hair 
hanging down to an equal extent on the different sides of the head. 
According to their ordinances, they do not drink wine. They have a 
mountain called Jir‘in® to which they make pilgrimages. When 
they leave for the pilgrimage they do not enter inhabited places 
along the way. If they go forth and meet a woman, they flee from 
her. They havea large teinple, containing an image, at this moun- 
tain to which they make their pilgrimages. 


The Doctrines of China®® and Some Acconnts of Them 
What was told me by the Najrini monk who came from China 
during the year three liundred and seventy-seven [a.p. 987/88]. 
This man was one of the people of Najran, whom the Catholicos 
sent to China about seven years ago.” He took with him five 
Christian men from among those who stood for the cause of the 
faith. This monk and another one returned from. the group after 


37 MS 1934 and Mliigel both give a form which might be iran, whereas MS 1135 
has what is probably meant to be cither Jiir or Jawe. The word probably refers to 
Guru, the summit of Mr. Abu, where the Aghori ascetics had a center. It is also 
possihle, but not as likely, that the proper narne refers to the sacted Gauri region 
around. Mt. Kailasa in Tibet, a famous place for pilgrims. See Fitigel, ZDMC, 
AAI (1868), 737; “Abu,” Enc. of Religion and Ethics, 1, 51; “Aghori,” ibid., 1 arr; 
“Kailas Kailisa,” ibid., VIL, 637. 

38 The translation follows MS 1934. Fltigel gives “doctrines of the people of 
China.” The literal translation of the next clause is “and something from theit 
traditions (akhbar).”’ 

*® The Catholicos must have been Nestorian, as other patriarchs were not per- 
titted tOJive at Baghdad. As it is unlikely that any Christians who might have 
remained in southern Arabia were Nestorians, this name evidently does not refer to 
the original Najrin in the Arabian peninsula, but to the colony of the same name two 
days south of al-Kifah, founded by refugees from southern Arabia during the reign 
of the second caliph. See Yule, van yy 1, 109—¥4; Yiqiit, Geog. IV, 757; “Nestor~ 
fans,” Enc. Brit., RIX, 407. Fida’, Géographie @ Aboulféda, I, cdxva, says the monk Icft 
for China about A.D, 980. He returned 987-88, During this period the Sung emperor 
T’ar Tsung (4.0. 960-88) was trying to unify the kingdom. See Latourette, The 
Chinese, p. 229; Grousset, 1’ Asie Orientale, p. 263 €. 
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six years. I met him in Dar al-Riim, behind the Church.® I saw a 
young tian of handsome appearance, who spoke little unless he was 
questioned. I asked hin why he had set forth on this [journey], 
and the reason for his lingering for this long period of time. He told 
me about the things he had met aloug the way which had delayed 
him, and said that the Christians who used to be in the land of China 
had disappeared and perished for various reasons,"! so that only one 
man remained in the entire country. He mentioned that they had 
had.a church there which was destroyed. He said, “When I saw that 
there were none to whom I could ¢ give support in their religion, | 
returned in less time than I had gone.’ 

When making his remarks, he said, “Sca voyages have changed 
and sea travel degen crated, so that the persons who understand these 
things are few in number. Accidents have made their appearance, 
with fear and with islands to bar the voyages, $0 that only a person 
willing to brave dangers undertakes travel.” 

He related that the name of the city of the king, in which the 
king dwelt, was Tajiiyah. The kingdom belonged to two rulers, 
but one of them died and the other remained. He said, “The 
syitbol of eminence for whoever enters the presence of the kings in 
their services is the bushan, which is a piece of horn on which there 
are natural designs. An awaiyah [of this horn| reached the value of 
five mann of gold. But the king who remains has done away with 
this and permitted them to enter into his presence with girdles of 


40 Dar al-Riun (“the Court of the Greeks} was used to designate the Christian 
quarter of Baghdad on the East Bank. It was used in a spccial way for the area near 
a caravanserai frequented by Christian merchants, near the great church and monas- 
tery built by the Nestorians im the late eighth century. See Yigiit, Geog., Il, 662; 
Levy, Baghdad Chronicle, pp. 67, 162; Le Strange, Baghdad, pp. 207-8, and p. 273, 
which gives a free translation of the passage 

4} ‘The idiom translated “for various reasons” is bi-ashiib; the exact meaning is not 
certain. The church referred to in the following sentence was very likely the Nes- 
torian church at Ch’ang-an. 

42 "Pajiiyah is probably T’ai-yuan in Shansi, the Tajah of Idrisi. [¢ was captured by 
the Sung king 4.p. 976 and became the northern capital. The two kings wore 
probably Chao K’uang-yin (T’ai Tsu} of the Sung dynasty and his brother, Chao 
Kuei (T°ai Tsung), who became the sole monarch when the brother died, avn. 976. 
See Grousset, L’ Asie Orientale, pp. 263 ff Grousset, Histoire d’Extréme Orient, 1, 369- 
qo; Latourette, The Chinese, p. 227; Yule, Cathay, 1,114; Ennin, Diary, pp. 264 
h, 984, 268. 
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gold and similar things. Thus the value of this [horn] has depre- 
ciated, until an awgiyah of it is worth only an awgfyah of gold or 
even. less,’"# 

The monk said, “When I asked about this horn, the philosophers 
and wise men of China recorded, with regards to the animal to 
which this horn belongs, that when the young is born, there appears 
on its horn an hnage of the first thing which appears to it as it comes 
from the womb.” He [also] said, “The things marked. on. it are for 
the most part flies and fish.” I said to him, “They say that it is the 
horn of the rhinoceros.” He replied, “Tt is not as they say, for it 
is one of the animals of that country.” He went on to say, “Tt has 
been said to me that it is a beast of the land of India, which is the real 
truth," #4 


He said, “In cvery city of China there-are four officers. One of 
them is called /anjiin, which means amir al-umara’ (chief of chiefs), 
and the name of another is sarasibah, which means amir al-jaysh (chief 
of the army). 45 There is a place in which there is the greatest idol, 


which is an iniage of the baghbiir at Baghiran,** in the kingdom of the 
land of Khanfi.t’ 


#8 Richardson, Dictionary, p. 204, gives the awgiyah as equal to one ounce; p. 1495 
gives the mann as equal to two pounds or morc. The values of these weights are 
different in different regions; it is impossible to know what they represented in 
China. 

4@ This was evidently the rhinoceros of Indochina or of Indonesia. See Ferrand, 
Voyage du marchand arabe Sulayman, pp. $0, $4, 141; Reinand, Relations des voyages, 
], 61 bottom. 

45 Lanjin is the Chinese lang-chung (“secretary”). Sarastbah is probably incorrectly 
transliterated, as it does not resemble a Chmese word. 

4¢ The word baghbiir is similar to the Persian faghfir (facfir) meaning “Son of 
Heaven,” also similar to the Chinese Pies-tzu and the Indian bhagaputra; see Pelliot, 
Notes at Marco Polo, 11, 652. Baghrin has not heen identified. it was probably the 
ancestral torub center of the rulers in the north. One can see more recent tombs, 
similar to this ancient one, north of Peking at the Ming Tombs. The text explains 
that the greatest idol is an image of the haghbir, In a tomb shrine there was apt to he 
a portrait of the ruler, set in a side chamber, and perhaps also a large tablet. ‘The 
“image of the baghitr" perhaps refers to one of these cather than to a statue, 
though it is possible that there was a statue of the king during the tenth century. 
For this passage, see Yule, Cathay I, 141, 256; Ferrand, Voyage du marchand arabe 
Sulayman, p. 62; “China,” Ene, Islam, 1, 84a; Mas‘iidi, ¥, 306; Reinaud, Relations 
des voyages, J, 45; U1, 30; Hasan ibn Yazid, Akhbar al-Sin wa-al-Hind, pp, 20, 61, 
sect. 46 5. 33 Polo, Book of Ser Marco Pole, li, 148 n. 1 
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Among the cities of Chima there are Hanjn, Sibiin, and Janbiin.8” 
He [also] said, “The meaning of baghbiir in the language of China is 


the ‘Son of Heaven,’ that is, “descended from heaven.’ Jiki the Chinese 
told me this in the year three hundred and fifty-six [a.p. 967].4° 


I Asked the Monk. about Doctrine 

He said, “Most of them are dualists and Shamaniyah.” He falso] 
said; “Their common people worship the king, exalting x his image, 
which has a great building in the city of Baghran. 59 Tt is about ten 
thousand cubits (dhira’} each way [square]. It is built of varieties of 
stones, baked bricks, gold, and silver. Before reaching it, the person 
secking it bcholds different kinds of idols, statues, images, and fabu- 
lous creatures, which surpass the imagination of the person ignorant 
of how they are [tunade] and of what their purpose is.” He said to 
mic, “By Ah, oh, Abd al-Paraj [al-Nadim)], if one of us Christians, 
Jews, or Muslims should exale Allah, may His name be magnified, 
as these people exalt the image of their king, to say nothing of his 
own person, why Allah would cause rain to fall for him. For if they 
behold it, there comes to them such agitation, tt embling, and 
emotion, that any one of them might lose consciousness for a number 
of days.” 


*? Khinfii was Canton (Kwang-chau). Sce Khurdidhbih, AL Masilik wa-al- 
Mamalik, Arabic, p. 69 and French, p. 497 Fagith, Kit#h al-Buldan, p. 13 1.5; Mas‘tidi, 
1, 3141-13; Hasan ibn Yazid, Akhbar al-Sin wa-al-Aind, p. 61.14; Yule, Cathay, I, 
86, 89, 129; “China,” Eac. Eslam, 1, 841-43; Ferrand, Voyage du marchand arabe 
Sulayndn, pp. 1819. 

48 Hanjin was almost certainly Khanjé (Janja or Cli’'tian-chou), later known as 
Zaytiin. This was a city near Amoy, an eight-day journcy from Canton. See 
Khurdidhbih, At-Masalik wa-al-Mamdlik, Arabic, p. 69, and French, p. 49; see 
Yule, Cathay, 1, 256; Reinaud, Relations des voyages, I, 65. Sibtin is perhaps meant 
to be Si-fou, said to be the mid-tenth-century name for the seaport capital city of 
Hang-tcheou, or it may be confused with Satafu (Siang~yang-fu) on the River Han. 
See Grousset, Histoire 2’ Extreme Orient, f, 368 0. 4; Polo, Book of Ser Marco Pol, Il, 
167. The ending bin is not Chinese, so that the Arabs must have added the mn (ui) 
or else transliterated this form, from some other name which has not been identified. 
Janbiin is.pechaps Janfi, which was known by other names in later times; sec Yule, 
Cathay, 1, 136, 

48 As al-Nadim received this information about 4.0. 967 and Jiki is called “the 
Chinese,” this Jiki was not the Nestorian monk. 

6 For the Shamaniyah, see Glossary, For Baghrin, sce n. 46. 
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Then I said, “All this is because Satan has gained control over their 
country and their population, seducing them and m isleading them 
from the way of Allah.” He said, “Te is just about like that.” 


Another Account from a Person Other than the Monk 

Abii Dulaf al-Yanbiii said, “The name of the city of the greatest 
king is Humdin,** and the city of merchants and financial affairs is 
Khanfi, the length of whichis forty parasangs.”’** It is not so large, 
for the monk said that it was less than that. 

Another person has said: 


There are three hundred cities in China, all of which are flonrishing. Over 
evcry fifty cities there is a king, who represents the baghbiir. % Among 
their cities are Wiisanii, Qansii, aud a city named. Arqa'il,™ between 

which and Qinsii there is a journey of two months. Qansii is close ta the 
frontiers of Tibet, the Turks, and the Tughuzghnz,®* who are on good 
terms with one another. From Tibet to Khnrisin and the seacoast of 
China in a cirenit is three thonsand parasangs.*° 

Among the regions of China is al-Sil3, which is one of the best and 
noblest of the lands and one of the richest in gold.*? In China there are 


8 itumdin (Khanidan), called Ch’in Hsien-yang, was the Ch’in capital across the 
tiver from Ch'an-an; sce Ferrand, Voyage du marchand arabe Sulaymndn, pp. 77, 86, 92. 
105; Mas‘tidi, §, 313; Grousset, Histoire d’Extréme Orient, 1, 256; Yule, Cathay, I, 133, 
141; Khurdidhbih, Al: Masalik wa-al-Mamalik, French, p. 206, and Arabic, p. 264 1. 19. 

8 Por Khanfii (Canton), see n. 47. 

&@ For the baghbiir, see n. 46. 

a4 Wiisanii is spelied differently in the various versions. The transliteration seems 
to be imperfect, so that it is unreasonable to attempt to identify the name, Qansii is 
most likety Kan-chou (Kan-tchcou) in western China. The first time it is mentioned 
in MS 1934 the name is clearly written, but when repeated, and when grven in the 
other versions, it Is spelled incorrectty. See Grousset, L’ Asie Orientale, pp. 255, 267, 
271 map; Khurdidhbih, Al-Masdlik wa-al-Mamndlik, French, p. 49, where the 
spelling is Kingou (Gan-T'shou), and Arabic, p. 69. Arq@‘l scems to be the form 
intended in MS 1934, if the sign afier the long alif (4) 1s a hamzah()}. The name is not 
correctly given by MS 1135 or Fliig igel, it is probably meant to be Erguiul (Hsi-liang), 
north of Tibet. Sec Polo, Book of Ser Marto Polo, 1, 274, 276 1. 1, 281, 282; Polo, 
Travels, p. 13§ n. 13 Polo, Description of the World, 1, 178. 

& See Glossary, “Tughuzghtuz.” 

36 This description seems to indicate a journey from China across northern Tibet 
to Khurisin and back. 

$8? AL-Sila (Silla or Sin-lo) was originally the central kingdom of Korea, but later 
the term came to be used for the whole arca of Korea; see Mas'idi, 1, 346; “Japan,” 
Ene. Brit, XV, 253; Enuin, Diary, pp. $n. 13, 141-42; Yule, Cathay, I, 137} Reinaud, 
Relations des voyages, I, clxix, 60. 
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deserts, mountains, and wildernesses as far as the River of Sand and the 
monntain behind which the si rises.°* A group of people from al- 
Andals told me that between their country and China there are arid lands. 
They said, “The land of China is called the Plenteons Barth.” Al-Andals 
isin che north, and for that reason they are near to the sumrise and the Jand 
of China,5* 

fu the land of China, if one of us or one of them. who is a traveler 
gocs on a journcy, he registers his family relationship, his distinguishing 
characteristics, the number of his years, the amount of what is with him, 
his slaves and servants, 1mtil he reaches his destination and place of safety, 
fearing lest in the land of China there will befall him some occurrence 
which will be an embarrassment to the king. 

if one of them dies, the corpse remains at home for a ycar in a wooden 
chest. After that, it is buried in a grave without a place prepared (labd). 
The relatives and descendants are expected to observe bercavement and 
sorrow for three years, three months, three days, and three hours, If 
anyone docs not show his grief, they beat his head with a piece of wood, 
saying “You killed him!” The dead person is not buried except during 
the same month in which he was born, as well as on the same day and at the 
same hon. 

if one of us should inarry one of them and then desire to depart, they 
would say to him, “Leave the earth but take the sced.” If he should take 
the woman secretly and be discovered, he would be obliged to pay as a 
fine ari amount established for his case. He wouid also be placed in prison 
and perhaps beaten. 

The king docs not appoint a governor or officer (amir) unless he is 
forty years of age, not less than that. Justice there is greater and more 
apparent than in the other lands of the earth. One cannot enter or leave it 
[China] unless one stops at a hundred or more places, according to the 
length of the journcy. 

On the day when they bring the dead to the grave, the road is decorated. 
with varions kinds of brocades and silks, in keeping with the circumstances 
and iinportanice of the dead man. Then, after retnrning, the persons who 
follow pillage these decorations. 

BB “The River of Sand” was used for the desert east of Yazd; sce Yule, Cathay, 
Ht, ro6~7. Here it very likely refers to the desert cast of Kashgar. “The mountain 
behind which the sun rises’” probably refers to the northern mountains of Tibet. 
China is beyond, further to the east. 

58 Al.Andals cannot be accurately identified. Mis‘ar ibn Muhalhil, Al-Risdlah 


al Thintyah, English, p. 9 (e), suggests it is MAnsis, a country in Manchuria. Possibly 
it refers to a tribe rather than a locality. 
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China is said to belong to the Tnghuzghuz, for the land of the Tughuz- 
ghuz is adjacent to China. Between Tibet and China there is a valley, 
the depth of which is unfathomed. Its bottom is unknown, terrifying, 
deserted. From. its west side to its cast side is about five hundred cubits, 
Across it there is a bridge ofa series of staves," which the learned men and 
artisans of China constructed, with a width of ewo cubits. It is impossible 
for animals and others to pass over it on foot, except with shoving and 
pulling, for it sways so that animals cannot be steady on it. Accordingly, 
most of the people place the animal and also the human being in a sort of 
basket, which is drawn by men accustomed to the crossing. 

Among the ordinances of China are exaltation and worship of the kings, 
This holds true for most of the comnion people, but the doctrines of the 
kings and important people are dualism and the Shamaniyah [faith]. 


66 “Aqib, translated as “staves,” has numerous meanings. It may refer to picces 
of wood fixed in series, or to the gut with which the staves were bound together. 
For an idea of this type of construction, see Rock, The Ancient Na-khi Kingdom of 
Southern China, I, Plates 110, 111; Shelton, National Geagraphic Magazine, XL, No. 3 
(September 1931), 320; Polo, Book of Ser Marco Polo, Il, 41; Chavannes, T’oung Pao, 
2d Ser., XIII (1912), §84. 

8 See Glossary, “Samaniysh.” 


The Tenth Part 


of the book Al-Fihrist, with accounts of the scholars in the remaining 
sciences from among those who were ancient and recent, with the names 
of the books which they compiled. It is the end of the book, which is a 
composition of Muhammad ibn Ishdg al-Nadim, Ishaq known as Abii 
Ya'gith al-Warraqo 


In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate 


The Tenth Chapter 


of the book Al-Fibrist, including accounts of the alchemists and the workers 
of the Art [alchemy] among the ancient and recent philosophers? 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Nadim, known as Ibn Abi 
Ya‘qib al-Warraq: Persons interested in the art of alchemy, which 
is the making of gold and silver from other metals, state that the 
first man who spoke about the science of this art was Hermes, the 
wise man and Babylonian, who moved to Egypt when the peoples 


The title is taken from MS 1934. The irregular form, “‘Ishdq known as Abii 
Ya'giib al-Warrigq” is similar to the form. in the tithes of Chapters HH, VII, and EX. 
The phrase “an imitation of the handwriting of the author, His servant Muhammad 
ibn Ishi” i is written below the title on the left. Further below on the right is found 
“In it is the tenth chapter, the last of the book.” 

2 Instead of “workers of the Art,” Plick, Ambix, p. 81 (sce below), gives “seckers 
after the Philosophers’ Stone.” Fiick also introduces other variations in giving the 
title. Many books and articles have been written about alchemy. Only a few are 
suggested hore as especially helpful in studying this chapter. The most important is 
Fiick, Ambix, IV, Nos. 3 and 4 (February 1941), 81-144, hereafler referred to as 
Fiick, Ambix. ‘This article gives a translation of the chapter which is somewhat 
freer than this translation. It has notes of a very scholarly nature which it is unneces- 
sary to repeat. See also Berthelot, La Chimie au Moyen Age (abbreviated as La 
Chintie), Til, 1, 26 ff. ‘This gives a somewhat older French rranslation of most of the 
chapter. Cf. Khalidiin, Mugaddimah (Rosenthal), If, 227-80. 
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were dispersed from Babylon. He was the king of Egypt, a wise 
man and philosopher, for whom the Art [alchenyy] was validated’ 
and about which [the Art] he wrote a number of books. He observed 
the specific and spiritual properties of phenomena and his knowledge 
of the art of alchemy was substantiated by this investigation and 
observation. He also knew about the making of talismans and wrote 
many books about them. But it was also said that this [mention of 
the Art] was thousands of years before the time of Hermes, according 
to the doctrine of the upholders of eternity.* 

Abé Bakr al-Razi, wlio was called Muhammad ibn Zakariy2’, 
stated that the study of philosophy was not valid, nor could a learned 
man be called a philosopher, until the art of alchemy had been 
validated for him. Then he could be independent of all other people, 
all of whom would have to depend upon him because of his know!]- 
edge and situation. 

Another school of thought among the people [concerued with] 
the art of alchemy said that it was a revelation from Allah, may His 
uame be glorified, to 2 group of the people of this Art. Others have 
said chat this was a revelation from Allah to Misd (Moses) the son of 

‘Tmrdn (Amram) and his brother Hariin (Aaron), for both of whom 
may there be peace. The person administering this for them was 
Qariit (Korah), who when his stores of gold and silver iicrcased, 
hoarded treasure. Then when Allah, may He be blessed and exalted, 
saw that Qartin was growing haughty, self-important, and oppres- 
sive, because of what he possessed, He did away with him upon the 
invocation of Miisa, for whom may there be peace. In another 
place in his books al-Razi stated that a group of philosophers such as 
Pythagoras, Detmocritus, Plato, Aristotle, and finally Galen used to 
practice the Art. 

Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: All of the different 
groups have books aud sciences related to the Art falchemy], but 


+ The statement that “the Art [alchemy] was validated’’ for him cvidently means 
that he had found the elixir. 

4 For Flermes, see Biog, Index and, in this connection, Berthelot, Alehimistes grees, 
H, 424; Yl, 406. Al-gidam (“cternity”) might be instead al-gidn (“antiquity”). 
lustead of “upholders of eternity,” Flick, Ambix, p. 88, gives “those who believe in 
the eternity of the world.” 

5 According to Fiick, Ambix, p. 110, the book of al-Razi referred to is Kitd al-Asrar. 
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this is a matter for Allah, who knows about it, so that in mentioning 
it, we are free from blame and calumny. 


Mention of Hermes the Babylonian 

There has been a difference of opinion about him. It is said that he 
was one of the seven attendants whom. they established for the care 
of the seven shrines, and that he was in charge of the Shrine of 
‘Utirid (Mercury), by whose name he was called, for in the Chal- 
dacan tongue, “Utairid is Hermes.® Itis related that for various reasons 
he nigrated to the land of Egypt, which he ruled [as king]. He had 
many children, among whom were Tat, $4, Ashmun, Athrib, and 
Quft.? He was, moreover, the wise man of his tinte. 

‘When he died he was buried in the building which is known in the 
city of Misr as Abii Hermes. The commion people know it as 
al-Haramayn (the Two Pyramids). One of them is his tomb while 
the other is the tomb of his wife, or it is said the tomb of his son, 
who succeeded him after his death.® 


Account of the Two Pyramids and Allah Is the One Who Knows 

In a book which fell to my lot, containing bits of information 
about the earth and the marvelous things on it and iu it from among 
buildings, kingdoms, aud types of people, and which was related 


* ‘The seven. shrines were probably dedicated to the sun, the moon, and the five 
known planets and located in the temple enclosure at Babylon. Cf. Chap. IX, sect. 
rh. §0, 

7 ‘Tar was evidendy Thoth, the ibis-headed vizier of the sun god and scribe at the 
judgment. See Breasted, History of Egypt, pp. 46. $7, 320; Budge, Gods of the 
Egyptians, 1, 400; “Ethics and Morality,” Ene. of Religion and Ethics, V, 4977, 470 
jllustration. $4 was probably a deity connected with the province of chat name. Sec 
Yaqiit, Geog., TI, 359; Magrizi, Kitdh al-Khita, I, 294. He may instead have been 
connected with Sa, god of perception. See “Egyptian Religion,” Enc. of Religion and 
Ethics, V, 240; Budge, Geds of the Egyptians, Il, 89. Ashmeun may be Eshmiin, the 
Phoenician god of healing, or related to Ushmiin; see “al-Ashmiinain,” Bye. Islam, 
1, 483 botrom. Arhrib is evidently related to Athribis, a religions center in the 
Delta, See Breasted, History of Egypt, p. 575; Budge, History of Egypt, Il, 86; VI, 
1$4, 196, 203; Vil, 23; Budge, Gods of the Egyptians, I, 100. Quft (Qift) must have 
been a deity connected with the trading center of Coptos, where merchandise from 
the Red Sea reached the Nile. Sec Breasted, History of Egypt, pp. 18, 218; “Kitt,” 

Tc. Islam, H, 1004. 

® Misr was used for al-Fuspat, the old section of Cairo to the south. AL}aramayn 
undoubtedly refers to the two large pyramids of Cheops and Chephren. For Misr, 
see Magrizi, Kitab al-Khifat, Tl, $9. 
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to a member of the Thawabah family, I read that he said:® “Abmad 
ibn Muhammad al-Ushmiini told me that onc of the governors of 
Egypt desired to know what was on top of onc of the two pyramids. 
As his soul reached out for this, he sought it by all kinds of devices, 
until there happened to come to him a man from the land of India, 
to whom he granted whatever demand he [the Indian| desired, in 
return for making the ascent to the top.” He said, “A man is 
incapable of making the ascent because of the agitation, dizziness, 
and anxiety befalling him in. going up and ascending, and in seeing 
what is in front of him.”"!° 

He said, “The length of this building at the base is four hundred 
and eighty Hashim cubits (dhird’) by four handred and eighty 
cubits" As the building becomes slender, whicn a man reaches the 
top the size of the surface is forty by forty cubits. This is in accord- 
ance with the mathematical measurement,“ but when he came 
down, the man who made the ascent reported that on seeing the 
top it was the area of a resting place for twenty Bactrian camels.””! 

He said, “In. the middle of “this surface there was a pretty Lome, 
under the center of which there was what resembled a tomb. At 
the head of this tomb there were two stones with the acme of refine- 
ment in beauty and wealth of color. On each one of these there was 
a stone image portraying a male and female, their faces being turned 
toward one another. In the hand of the male thete was a tablet on 
which there was an inscription, while in the hand of the female 
there was a mirror and also a gold utensil resembling a chisel. 
Between the two stones there was a stone vessel, on the top of which 

* “He” may refer to the member of the Thawabah family or to somcone else, 
perhaps the author of the book. 

18 Although the description does not make it clear, this passage probably refers to 
ascents of the Great Pyramid, both inside and outside the pyramid. For accounts of 
the pyramids, sce Breasted, History of Egypt, pp. 116-20; Fakhry, Pyramids, pp. 99- 
124; Mas‘iidi, I, 370, 404-3; Magqrizi,. Kirah al-Khitaf, 1, 179 ., with special 
reference to p. 183; Suydtl, Huse al-Aduhddarah, pp. 29 bottom, 31. Por “the two 
pyramids” (al-havamin), see Yaqut, Geog., IV, 963. 

141 For this measurement, sce Fiick, Ambix, p. 113 n. 13, 

% The Arabic word translatec “mathematical measurement” is al-handasah, which 
usually means “geometry,” 

18 ‘The man who gave this description had evidently seen big Asiatic camels kneel 


down. dose together. The flat top of the Great Pyramid and also the inside burial 
chamber might fir this description. 
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there was a gold cover.” He said, “I tried to pull it up, until I did 
remove it and saw in it [the vessel] something like pitch, but without 
its smell for it had dricd up.” He said, “I put nry hand in it and a 
gold receptacle happened to be inside. When I removed its lid, 
behold there was in it fresh blood. The moment the air came into 
contact with it, it clotted as blood clots, so that by the time thar I 
was able to descend it had become dry.” 

He said, “On the tomb there were stoue covers and I did not 
stop trying until ] removed the hid from one of them. Then, behold, 
a man was lying on his back?* in the best. possible state of preserva~ 
tion and dryness, his form clearly defined and his hair showing. 
Alongside him there was a woman, appeating like him.” 

He said, “The surface was hollowed out about as much as a 
man’s height, as though it were rounded like the domes in stone 
vaults.2® In it were images and statues lying down and upright and. 
other deities whose forms are unknown, for it is Allah who does 
know. In Egypt there are buildings called the bardbi}’ made of 
large stones of excessive size. The barabi are structures of different 
types, in which there are placcs for grinding and pulverizing, dis- 
solving, congealing, and distillation, which shows that they were 

used for the art of alchemy. In these strnctures there are carvings and 
writings in Chaldaean and Coptic: it is not known what they are. 
There have also been discovered underground librarics containing 
scientific works!® written on hides treated with niiral!® and on the 
tiz®® used by the bowimakers, as well as on plates of gold, copper, 
and. stone.” 


44 Evidently the lid of a sarcophagus. 

1% The Arabic word translated “back” is as a rule used for the back of the head, 

1@ Vhe words “hike the domes in stone vaults” are not given clearly in ary of the 
Arabic texts. There isa word which is probably a plural form from nate (“half”) and 
khayah (egs"), used for domes, followed by dhdt al-dzdj (“with oblong arched root”, 
followed by min hifdrah (from, stone”). 

#? The word can also be written dardbd; it was used for temples in Egypt. See 

Mas‘adi, 1H, 402-4; “Barba,” Enc. Istani, 1, 655. 

18 The words translated “scientific works” are literally “these sciences.’ 

9 The cxpression “hides treated with aiirah’”’ is takeu ftom MS r 934. Fitgel gEVCS 
a variation. Nirah is made from arsenic and quicklime. See Flick, Ambix, p. gon. k. 

49 Tiiz or ioz was the inner bark of a tree used by the Persians for their bows and 
also as a writing material, See Fiick, Ambix, p. 113 1. 16, 
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Hermes wrote about the stars, incantations, and things incorporeal 
(pneumtas), 


The Books of Hermes about the Arc™ | 
Book of Hermes to his son about the Art; Flowing Gold;®* to Tae about 
the Art;3 The Making of Knots;*4 Secrets; Al-Haritts;** Al-Malatis; 
Al-Astamakhus; AlSulimatis; of Armenius, the pupil of Hermes;?¢ 
of Bilidus, the pupil of Hermes, about the opinion of Hermes; Al- 
Arkhayqi;??_ of Daminiis by Hermes.”4 


Ostanes 

Among the philosophers, who were practicers (people) of the 
Axt, becoming celebrated because of it and writing books about it, 
was Ostanes al-Riimi. He was one of the people of Alexandria, and 
according to what he recorded in one of his epistles, he wrote one 
thousand books and epistles. Each book and epistle had a name by 
which it was called. ‘The books of this kind of people were composed 
in. accordance with allegories and enigimas. Among the books of 
Ostancs there was The Dialogue of Ostanes with Tawhir, King of India2® 


2 See tick, Ambix, pp. 114-15, and Berthclot, La Chimie, I, 28. 

2 “Klowing gold” was mercury. 

%S 'Tat must have been the deity Thoth; seen.7. For Thoth as related to alchemy, 
see Berthelot, Alchinsistes grecs, 1, 16 n. a, 236; Tl, 223-243 Berthelot, Origines de 
Palchimie, pp. 31,133. Qifti, p. 350 top, gives Tati as a pupil of Hermes. Usaybi‘ah, 
Part x1, p. 215 1. 27, says he was the ancestor of the Sabians and the son of Idris, 

4 In the text the word translated “knots” is al-‘ungiid, but Lane, Lexicon, pp. 2107, 
2197, says that the @ (nun) can be superfluous, giving al-‘ugiid, meaning “knots” or 
“strings of beads.” 

% ‘This title and the three following are probably transliterations of the following 
words: (1) Ab-Haritiis of GSarog, cf. von Lippman, Eatdchang, pp. 37,85 5 (2) Ab Malatis 
of the word meaning “demon possessed,” see al-malitish in Dozy, Supplément, II, $31; 
(3) Al-Astamakhas of 6 aroydyos, used for the orifice of the stomach or of other parts 
of the body; (4) ALSulinmdtis of covdAysdres} sce Lippman, Eatstehung, p. 117. 

28 It is not certain who these two pupils were. Armenius isa guess. Biladus looks 
like Polyeides, a Greek physician, but very likely is meant to be some semilegendary 
person. See Smith, GRBM, I, 462. ’ 

“7 Al “Arkhayg i is very likely meant to be dpyatiy (“primal,” “elemental’’). 

%8 Damtiniis is badly transliterated and cannot be identified, One wonld expect 
the Poemander to be mentioned as an important book ascribed to Hermes. If the first 
louccr, dal (d), is a corruption of ba'(b) sdw (4), and if the other letters are also badly 
transliterated, perhaps the Poentander is the work meant. See “Herries Trismegistus,” 
Enc. of Religion and Ethics, V1, 627; Sinith, GRBM, Il, 414. 

28 Compare a free translation in Bidez, Les Mages hellénisds, 1,270. The Indian 
king’s name is also written Tauhir and Téhir, but it cannot be properly identified. 
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Losimus® 

Among them was Zosimus, who went the way of Ostancs. His 
was a book which he entitled The Keys of the Art, com prising a 
number of books and epistles in sequence, its first, its second, its 
third, known as the Seventy Epistles. 


The Names of the Philosophers Who Spoke about the Art®! 
Hermes, Agathodaemon, Antiis,* Maliniis,* Plato, Zosimus, Exusta~ 
thius, Democritus,* Ostanes, Heraclius, Biriis,3* Mg iriyah, Rasi- 
waras,** Afraghasaris,?” Stephanus [al-Qadim}, Alexandrus,® Chymes, 
Jémasab, Zoroaster?” Archalaeus, Margiinas’® Singaji," Simmias, 
Rawsham, Firiis,* Pythagoras,“4 Nicolaus,“ Marianus, Safidus,** 


8° ‘The name is badly spelled in the Arabic as Rusdmus, but the passage undoubredly 
rcfers to Zosimus. For this name and the ones which occur in che passage which 
follows, see Berthelot, La Chimie, Hl, 28-29; Flick, Ambix, pp. 115 ff 

% Por this list it is important to study the notes given hy Ftick and Berthelor; see 
preceding note. A few other suggestions are added in what follows. 

#1 Perhaps this is meant to be Affiis (Phta’); see Ruska, Arabishe Alchemisten, no. 6, 
p. 22. Fliigel gives what seems to be Anthony, but his p. 353 1. 16, suggests Quatus. 
See Smith, GR&BM, Il, 28; Rosenthal, Oriens, XV (1962), 35. 

83 As b (6a"} without its dot can be confused with sm (mim), perhaps this is meant to 
be Balintis, a name for Apollonius of Tyanaeus; see Qifti, p. 316 Lb 10. 

*4 See Biog. Index, Pseudo Democritus. 

58 Perhaps Biiriis is meant to be Tadrits (Theodorus) or Firtin, mentioned by 
Quffi, p. 259, a3 one of the earliest philosophers, 

%¢ ‘This name is not clearly marked. Perhaps it is meant to be Zenocorus, see 
Sarton, I, 182, or the Theodorus known for his interest in alchemy. For other possi~ 
bilities, sce Ruska, Arabishe Alchemisten, no. 6, pp. 13 0. 2, 25< 

*? tt is possible, though not yery likely, that this name is meant to be Africanus. 
See Berthelot, Alchimistes grees, 1, 775, 176, 198, 202; Hl, 82, 168. 

#8 ‘This may refer to either Alexander the Great, or Alexander of Tralles. 

%® The Arabic name is probably meant to be Zoroaster. For his intercst in alchemy, 
sec Berthelot, Alchimistes grees, 1, 11, 1'7, 206, 234. 

© For this legendary king of Egypt and the name which follows, see Fick, Ainbix, 
p. 115. 

“ This was a legendary king of Upper Egypt who asked Margiinas to answer 
questions. 

42 This may be Snmmias of Thebes: sec Smith, GRBM, Il, 827 bottom. Or per- 
haps it is meant to be Chymes. 

# This is very likely meant to be Pyrrkon of Elis. 

“4 This name is evidently meant to be Pythagoras, though the usual Arabic spelling 
of the name does not match the Fliigel edition, p. 245 bottom line, or Qifti, p. 258. 

48 Nicolaus (Niqula’tis) night be the namic intended in MS 1934, which is garbled. 
Fliigel has a name that looks like Dila’iis. 


£) 
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Mihr-Aris,*? Farnafanus,*® Themistius,?® Kahin Arta,®° Aras al-Qass,®4 
Khalid ibn Yazid, Stephanus,®* al-Harbi,® Jabir ibn Hayyin, Yahya 
ibn Khalid ibu Barniak, Khafif al-Hudhali,* al-Afranji®* Dhii al- 
Nant al-Misci, Salim ibn Farrakh,3* Abi ‘Isa al-A‘war, al-Hasan ibn 
Qudamah, Abti Qirdn, al-Bini, al-Sakhdwi, al-Razi, al-S@ih al- 
‘Alawi, Ibn Wahshiyah, al-“Azagiri®’ 

These are remembered for making the head®* and the perfected 
elixir, Coming after them were those who songht this aim but were 
unsuccessful, because they only accomplished operations of an 
external nature®® They were many and we will mention some of 
them in. the proper place, if Allah* so wills. 


Khélid ibn. Yazid ibn Mu‘awiyah ibn Abi Sufyin, a Muslim and 
Recent 
Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim|: The man who 
became concemed with the i issuing of ancient books about the Art 
was Khilid ibn Yazid ibtrr Mu‘Swiyah. He was au orator, poet, and 
master of literary style,as well as a man with comprehensive interests™ 


46 Usaybi‘ah, Part 1, p. 22 1. 14, has Sagiriis. Perhaps the name is intended to be 
Severus, but the famous doctor of that name was not noted for alchemy. 


4? This name probably comes from the Persian words miftr and arts (“acute’’), 
Mihr is often used in coimpound names. 


48 No naine scems to fit these letters. 

49 ‘Themistius is a gness; sce Qifti, p. 107. 

80 Kahin is used for a priest ot soothsayer; this person cannot be identified. 

SI This is probably meant to be Afro al-Qass. 

Sa ‘This may be a repetition referring to Stephanus al-Qadim. 

83 For al-Harbi, sce Pligel edition, p. 353 1. 22. 

& This name and the one which follows are omitted in MS 1134. 

% ‘This name is given by some authorities as al-Qarihi, but in MS 1934 it appears 


to be al-Afranji (“the Frank”). 
5¢ MS 1135 has Furilj instead of Farrakh. 
8? Sce Biog. Index, Shalmaghani. 
48 4Abra’s (“the head’) was the basic agent in alchemy. 
8% See Glossary, “external alchemy.” 
€0 MS 1135 and Fitigel add the word “Almighty” after Allah. 


61 “Man of comprchensive interests” is taken from MS 1934, which has a form of 
jini’. The Fiiigel edition has bizim (“prudent,” “resolute’’}. 
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and vision. He was the first person for whom books on medicine 
and the stars and also books on alchemy were translated. 

He was a generous man, for when someone said to him, “You 
have expended most of your energy in secking the Art,’ Khalid 
replied, “In so doing I have sought only to enrich my friends and 
brothers. I coveted the caliphate, but was unsuccessful. Now | 
have no alternative other than attaining the culmination of this Art, 
so that anyone who one day has known me, or whom I have known, 
will not be obliged to stand at the gate of the sultan, petitioning or 
afraid.""64 

It is said, and Allah is the one who knows, that practice of the 
Art was validated for him. About it he wrote a number of books and 
epistles. He also wrote a great deal of poctry about this subject.** I 
have scen about five hundred leaves of this poctry. His books which 
I have seen are: 


Heats;** the large book, Al-Sahifah: the small book, Al-Sahifah; his 
charge to his son about the Art. 


The Names of the Books Which the Savants Composed 


Book of Dioscorus about the Art;8? Mariyak al-Qibtiyah with the 
Savants, When They Assembled with Her; of Alexandrus on the [Philos 
ophers’] Stone; Red Sulphur;*® of Dioscotus when Synesius® ques- 
tioned him about the problems; of Stephanus; of Crates the Heavenly 


% Before his time the Muslims were so occupied with military expansion and 
adininistering their subject peoples that they had little time for science. 

€@ aay. 683 Marwan, rather than Khalid ibn Yazid, was chosen to be the caliph. 
See Mas*‘iidi, V, 198, 199, 206; Tabari, Annales, Part 2, p. 420. 

«4 The word for “afraid” is rahabah, which as a rule means “fear.” 

% The wording of the translation is given in a form longer than that of the Arabic. 

66 Hararat (“Heats’”’} is taken from MS 1034. it may be more reasonable to accept 
the form as Hirazat (“Anuilets”}. The next title, AL-Sakifah (“The Scroll”) may refer 
to some Egyptian scroll which was translated for Khalid. It is also possible that it is 
meant to be Ab-Subayfah, which is a copper vessel used for measuring; see Dozy, 
Supplément, I, 820. 

8? MS 1934 docs not give this name accurately, but it scems to be Dioscorus. 

$8 See Glossary. 

8® Synesius is a very uncertaitt guess, as the name is given in a different form in all 
of the Arabic texts. 
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(Qratis al-Samawi); Al-Shamiis?® of Mariyah, the large book of 
Nazir ibn Nib;? Unusual anecdotes (Rare Forms) of the Philosophers, 

about the Art; of Eugenius; of Nimrod; of Cleopatra the Queen; 
of Magus; of Pythagorus; of Bilgis, Queen of Egypt, the beginning of. 
which is, “When she {l) ascended the mountain”; The Elements, by 
Dimus;* of Sergins al-Ra’s ‘Ayni to Quwayri, bishop of al-Ruha’ 
(Edessa) ;?*5 of Safiyas on his wisdom, [addressed] to King Hadrian;’* of 
Aras, the larger book;?? of Aras, the smaller book. 

Book of Andriya;** of Bighi to Martiy3;”° of Tadrus the Wise Man;*° 
of the Christian,™ in which he says that wisdom is wisdom like its name; 
Possessor (Lord) of the Prayer Niche;** of Andrasiyiis from Ephesus to 
Nicephorus;** The Seven Brothers Who Were Savants, about the Art; of 
Democritus, about the epistles;*4 of Zosieus to all of the savants, about the 


© This is probably the plural of shams, which in alchemy refors to gold; sce 
Sprenger, p. 750. 

1 This name cantiot be identified and inay not be spelled correctly. 

72 Nimrod Is a guess. 

% Magus (Migush) was an honorary name for Ostanes, See Berthelot, Origines de 
Palchimic, pp. $2, 163; von Lippman, Entstehung, pp. 73, 98, 236. 

%4 "This name may be an crror, meant to be Zosinus. 

% For the localities, see Yigiit, Geag., 1], 731, 876. The name Quwayri is uncer- 
tain. In MS 1934 it looks like something else. 

6 The name Safiyas is probably meant to be Souphis, from codéa, a name given 
to King Cheops of Egypt, who was also called Sopliius. See Berthelot, Origines de 
lalchimie, pp. 28, 58, 139, 158, 183; Berthelor, Alchimistes grecs, I, 198, 202; TI, 211, 
233; Ill, 205, 206, 343. This hook was probably abont the legendary wisdom of 
Cheops, and dedicated to Hladrian. 

7? See Biog. Index, Aron. 

78 For Andriya, see Fiick, Ambix, p. 124 mn. 24. 

* Perhaps Bighi is meant to be Pebccius. See Bidez, Les Mages hellénisés, pp. 336, 
337, 339; Berthelot, Origines de UValchiniz, p. 166. The name as given in MS 1934 
needs only a very small modification to look like Seneca, who was interested in 
alchemy. Sce ibid., pp. 34, $9, 64, 99, 149, 150, 15§; von Lipprian, Entstehung, pp. 
145, 181, 200, 331%. 

Perhaps Martiy4 is meant to be Maribi, or something else, as the consonant signs 
are omitted in MS 1934. It is a coincidence that there is the famous treatise called 
Seneca io Martia (Consolatione ad Marciam). Was this title confused with oue of 
Seneca’s statements about alchemy? For this treatise, sce Smith, GRBM, HI, 781, 
SOCt. 4. 

4¢ This may be Theodorus, known for his interest in alcheny. 

8 This may be Christianus Philosophus. 

#2 This title probably refers to some idol. Sce Berthelot La Chimie, HI, 61. 

8 Qifti, p. 95 1. 16, gives Andrastyés, Perhaps it is intended to be Andronicus; 
see Ruuska, Arabishe Alchemisten, no. 10, [> 35. 

a4 Fick, Ambix, p. 95, omits “abour the epistles,” 
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Art; of Germanus, the patriarch of Rome, about the Art;*® of Sergius, 
the Monk, about the Art;8* of Magus, the savant, about the Art;57 the 
epistle of Pelagius about the Art;8* of Theophilus, about the Art, The 
Two Words, the first book; The Two Words, the second book; the 
epistle, The Gift of Alexander; 89 of Petronius; of Qaban;** of Heraclius, 
the larger book, fonrteen chapters;*" of Severus, a large book about 
dreams conuected with the Art; of Sergius, about the Art; of 
Jims, about the Art. 


Account of Jabir ibn Hayyan,™ with the Titles of His Books 

He was Abii ‘Abd Allah Jabir ibn Hayyan ibn “Abd Allah al- 
Kiifi,.> known as al-Sifi. People differ about him. The Shi‘ah have 
said that he was one of their great men and one of their abuab.*° 
They claimed that he was a companion of Ja‘far al-Sadiq, for whom 
may there be peace.®? He was one of the people of al-Kiifah. A 


% Rome evidently refers to the Byzantine Empire. 

#8 "Vhis was probably Sergius of Ra's al-Ayn. 

8? See mn. ‘74. 

88 Ftick, Antbix, p. 95 n. 35, suggests Pelagius. The Arabic forma appears to be 
Bhikhis. 

85 MS 1934 is prohably correct in giving The Gift of Alexander. This very likely 
refers to l‘seuf philosophique, which Aristotle gave to Alexander the Great; see 
Berthelot, Alchinsistes grecs, IM, 19 n. ¥. 

$¢ This word lacks the article and therefore may be a proper name such as Qaban, 
given. in the translation, Other possibilities are_fartin (“assayer of gold”); qubban (“a 
large sct of scales”), or iyde (“slaves”). 

9} “Larger’® (akbar) may go with Heraclius instead of “book,” making it “of the 
greater Heraclius.” 

% The name Severus is very uncertain; the different versions give variations for 
this name. 

* The name is probably meant to be Sergius. MS 1934 gives a form which. is 
hikely an error. 

* MS 1139 adds al-Sifito this name. 

.% Over this name, MS 1934 has inserted, in small letters, “and Abi Miisa ‘Ami.” 
Perhaps because his eldest son died, he was first called Aba ‘Abd Allah and later 
known by the name of another son, Miisa. The name ‘Ami is obviously meant to 
discredit him, as a Sunnite of the lower classes, or clse is a mistake, meant to be 
Umawi, indicating that he was a protégé of Khalid ibn Yazid of the Umayyah family. 
See “Dyabir s. Mayyin, ” Ene. Islan, 1, 987-88; Berthelot, La Chimie, TH, pp. 31-36, 
133. 

$6 Here abwab refers to spiritual leaders with access to the divine. 

*7 Instead of this pious phrase taken from MS 1934, Fliigel has “with whom may 
Allah be well pleased.” 
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group of philosophers have stated that he was one of their number, 
and that he wrote compositions about logic and philosophy. 

Those engaged in the Art of gold and silver [alchemy] have 
asserted that during his timic the leadership culminated with him, 
but his status was kept secret. They stated that he moved about 
among the regions, without settling in any town (region), fearing 
lest the sultan (government) might take his life. 

It is said that he belonged to the circle of the Barmak family, to 
which he was attached, and that he was regarded as trustworthy by 
Ja‘far ibn Yahya28 Those who asserted this said that by®® his master, 
Ja‘far, he meant the Barmaki, but the Shi‘ah said thar he meant 
Ja‘far al-Sadig.1° 

A reliable person occupied with the Art told me that he resided 
on the street of Bib al-Shim# on an alley known as Darb al- 
Dhahab.t? This inan told ine that Jabir for the most part was at 
al-Kiifah, where because of the healthiness of the climate, he used to 
deal with the elixir. When they hit upon the arched chamber at 
al-Kiifah, in which they found a mortar for gold, there were about 
two hundred riff in it. This man mentioned that the place in which 
this was hit pon was the house of Jabir ibn Hayyin and that nothing 
other than the mortar was found in the arched chamber, which was 
built for solution and fixation, This was at the time of ‘zz 


vs Mutahagqag (“regarded as trustworthy’) may also be translated as “shown 
respect.’ 

0 By (“by”) is from Fliégels MS 1934 has fi (“to”). 

109 Por the two men named Ja’far, see Khallikin, 1, 300-301. For a possible 
conuection between Jibir and the descendants of Ja‘far al-Sadiq who were among 
the Isma‘iliyah, see Kraus, Jabir iin Hayyan, pp. xi ff. As both men called Ja‘far 
incurred the ill will of the caliph, Jabir was evidently obliged to escape from the 
police, as he was a protégé of one of them. 

01 Bab al-Shdm was the northwest gate of the Round City at Baghdid. Sec Le 
Strange, Baghdad, p. 17; Yaqit, G 100f., I, 445. 

iW? This was probably a passage in the gold bazaar. Some authorities believe that 
it was the “reliable person occupied with the Art” whe lived on Darb al-Dhahah, 
but if Jibir was attached to the Barmak family, he must have had a residence at 
Baghdad, and an allcy in the gold bazaar would have been an appropriate place for an 
alchernist. 

18 Flick, Ambix, p. 96, has “‘a golden mortar weighing 200 rif! was found.” The 
cranslation follows MS 1934, which seems to be more reasonable than the statement 
that the mortar was “golden.” For rif], see “Ratl,” Enc, Islam, Ul, e1ag. 
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al-Dawlah ibn Mutizz al-Dawlah, Abii Subuktikin Destar-Dar told 
me that it was he who: went forth to receive this. 

A. gronp of scholars and warrdgiin have told me that this man, 
meaning Jabir, had no basis or validity. One of them said that even 
if there was trnth [about his existence], he did not write anything 
except the Book of Mercy (Kitab al-Rahmah)'™ and that the people 
who composed the [other] works ascribed them [falsely] to him. 
But I assert that if an. excellent man sits down and toils to compile a 
book which coniprises two th ousarid leaves, fatiguing his genius and 
intelligence in producing it, while wearying his hand and hody 1 in 
transcribing it, and then attributes it to sonicone else, whether exist- 
ent or nonexistent, it is a form of folly. Such a thing cannot last for 
anyone, nor would a person who has been adorned with learning for 
a single hour demean himself with it. For what profit would there 
be in this, or what advantage? 

The man is authentic, his case is most apparent and well known, 
his compositions being most important and numerous.°% This man 
had books about the doctrines of the Shi‘ah, which I shall mention 
in the pr oper place, and also books about the significance of a variety 
of the scicnces. 1 have dealt with them in their proper places in the 
book. It was said that his origin was Khurisin. Al-Rézf remarks in 
his books composed about the Art, saying?¢* “our teacher, Abii 
Masa Jabir ibn Hayyan.” 


The Names of His Pupils 
Al-Khiragi, for whom the Sikkat al-Khiragi in al-Madinah is 
named; Ibn ‘Iyad al-Misri; and al-Ikhmimi. 


The Names of His Books about the Art 
He had a large catalogue comprising everything which he had 
written about the Art and other subjects. He also had a small 


2104 Most authorities believe that this book was compiled by the disciples of Jabir 
but confused with the master’s own works. [It is not included in the long list of 
Jabir’s books in MS 1934. See Kraus, Jabir ibn Hayydn, pp. xxxiv n. 1, 5-9, 120; 
Berthelot, La Chimie, UI, 133, 763; “Djabir,” Ene. Istam, I, 988. 

405 As these adjectives are given as comparatives, they cannot be translated literally. 
Fick, Ambix, p. 96 has “His circumstances are too clear and well known and his 
writings too important and numerous [for his authorship of them to be doubted].” 

104 Instead of “saying,” Fiick, ibid., grves “there said.” 
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catalogue including exclusively what he had written about the Art. 
We shall mention all of his books which we ourselves have scen, or 
which reliable persons have witnessed and reported to us. Among 
them there arc:!®? 


The Element of Genesis, the first [one addressed] to the Barmak family ;1% 
The Element of Genesis, the second [addressed] to them; The Perfect 
(Complete), the third [addressed] to them; The One, the large book ;** 
The One, the small books The Support; The Explanation; Arrange- 
ment (Observing the Proper Order); The Light; Red Tincture; 
Fermented Liquors, a large book; Fermented Liquors, a small book; 
Processes Based on Reasoning;™* known as The Thied; The Spirit; 
Mercury {(Al-Zi'big, Al-Zibaq);“* Interior Amalgams; Exterior 
Amalgams; The Amalckites, the large book;"4 The Amalckites, the 
small book; The Swelling Sca; The Eggs; The Blood; The Hair; The 
Plants; Fulfillment. 

Defended (Well-Guarded} Wisdom; Dividing by Headings; The 
Salts; The Stones; Chameleon (Abii Qalamiin);!!* Circnlating (Con- 
struction of a Circle};* Splendor; Repetition; The Hidden Pearl ;!%7 
Progressing, Step by Step; The Pure; The Comprehensive; The 
Moon;!4* The Sin; The Compound; Understanding (Knowledge of 


197 Although the translation of these book tides has heen made with the help of 
the numerous authorities referred to in the notes, it is impossible to be sure of the 
exact significance of each title, as many of the words secm to have sare special 
meaning connected with medieval alchemy. 

166 For this book, sce Chap. VH, sect. 3, n. 187. 

108 AL Wahid (“The One”) may cefer to a theological conception of unity (see 
Qur’in 2: 163), or to some principle of alchemy. 

10 Spreager, p. $91, says that “the support” (ai-rukn) is the essential without which 
there can be no existence. 

1 For “red tincture,” Siggel, Decknamen, p. 45, gives rote farbe. 

18 This is AL Tadabir al-Ra’iyah in Fitigel, MS 1934 lacks vowel and consonant 
sigus. Berthelot, La Chimie, TIL, 33, gives Le Livre des opérations par fusion. 

3 See Berthelot, La Chimie, II, 207—16. 

NH See “* “Amaalik,” Enc. Islan, 1, 325. For the second title following, The Swelling 
Sea, the Arabic is Al-Bahr al-Zakhir. te might be instead A-Bakhar al-Zakhir (The 
Odor Rising Up’). 

™§ For chanteleon, cf. von Lippman, Entstehung, pp. 35, 36, 298, 331, 342, 673. 

HS Al-Tadwir (“Circulating”) may be connected with astrology rather than 
alchemy; see Sprenger, p. 478. 

"7 This was a term for a valuable pearl, but here probably has a metaphorical 
meaning in connection with alchemy. 

18 In alchemy the moon was related to silver and the sun to gold. 
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the Law); The Element; The Animals; Urine; The Processes, another 
one;!® The Secrets, 

Concealing Minerals (Mines); The Quality; The Sky, its first, second, 
third, fourth, fifih, sixth, and seventh; The Earth, its first, second, third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh, Then after chat, Extracts;!" The Eggs, 
the second book; The Animals, the second book; The Salts, the second 
one; The Door, the second one;!2! The Stones, the second one: The 
Perfect (Complete}; Praise; The Residue of Fermented Liquors; The 
Element; The Componnd, the second one; Specific Properties (Charac- 
teristics); The Reminder; The Gardcus3 The Inundations (Torrents) ; 
The Spirituality of Mercury; Fulfillment (Completion); Varieties 
(Species); The Proof; The Substances, the large book; The Tinc- 
tures (Dyes); Odor (Perfume), the large book; Odor, the pleasant book; 
Semen; The Clay. 

The Salt; The True and Greatest Stone; Milks; Nature; Meta~ 
physics; Cansiag to Shine; The Prond (Glorious); The Lowly;™* The 
Luster; The Truthful (Sincere); The Garden; Flowering; The Crown; 
Specters;@° Presentation of Knowledge; Arsenics; Divine;!*? to 
Khatif;!?* to Jumhiir al-Franji;!2* to “Aly ibn Yaqtin; Plantations (Sown. 
Fields) of the Art; to ‘Alf ibn Ishiq al-Barmaki; Trausmutation; 


9 The first treatise on the subject was Processes Based on Reasoning, listed in the 
middie of the preceding paragraph. This is 2 second treatise on processes. 

WO Al-tmujarradat (“extracts”), also means “abstractions” or “things incorporeal.” 

BL The translation follows MS 1934, which differs from the other versions. ‘This 
book is called the “second,” but no book. with the same title has preceded it. For 
bab (“door”) see Ruska, Arabishe Alchemisten, no. 10, pp. 42, 49, $4. The word has 
a special significance for alchemy. 

18% Berthelot, La Chimie, If, 26 ., gives La Soustraction instcad of Praise. 

4 The word abLjawahir (“the wubstances”) may also mean “precious stones” or 
refer to stones from. which things of value are extracted. 

124 MS 11345 gives ALTin (“Clay”). MS 1934 gives what is not certain but seertis 
to be AL Tayr, which can mean “sal ammoniac.” See Richardson, Dictionary, p. 980; 
cf. Ruska, Arabishe Alchernisten, no. £0, p. 4G ih. 4. 

85 ALdari' is sometimes translated as “submissive.” ‘The most common meaning 
is “lowly.” 

8 Instead of Al-Khiyal (“Specters” or “Imaginings’”), the word may he AL Jibdal 
(“Mountains”), ALKhabal (“Putrid Matter”), or Al-Hibal (“Ropes”). 

127 Instead of Habit (“Divine”), perhaps this word is meant to be Al-Layi (“Essence,” 
“Existence”), or ALHu’t (“Preparation”). 

188 “This is probably Khatif al-Hudhili. 

129 Juruhiir al-Franji may be a proper name, al-Franji meaning “the Frank.” 
Other possibilities are that jumhiir means “crowd” and that the second word is al- 
Qarihi. Cf n. 55, 
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Guidance; Softening of Stones, [addressed] to Mansir ibn Abrnad 
al-Barmaki; The Aims of the Art, [addressed] to Ja‘far ibn Yahya; 
Al-Bahit;° Exposition of the Accidents (Aims),™ 


This is a hundred. and twelve books, in addition to which he had 

seventy books, which are: 
Divinity (Theology); The Door; The Thirty Words; Semen; 
Guidance; Attributes (Qualities); The Ten; Qualifications (Praises); 
Conditions; The Seven; The Livings ‘The Government; Eloqnence 
(Rhetoric); Resemblance; Fifteen; The Equal (Similar); Compre- 
hending (Including); The Filter; The Dome; Fixation (Regulation, 
Control); The Trees; The Gifts. 

The Necklace; The Crown (Chaplet);!®°> Refined Metal;¢ Al- 
Wajih;’ The Desire; The Creation;!*® The Form;° The Garden; 
The Pure (Uninixed); Penetration;4“¢ The Pnre; A Night;#! Advan- 
tages (Profits); The Game; The Origins (Emanations}; Compilation. 


189 For Al-Bahit, Fiick, Ambix, p. 100, gives Faint Color. Dozy, Supplément, I, 147, 
explains the word as “une picrre qu’on trouve dans POcéan Atlantique, et qui ait 
renommeéec dans l'Afrique occidentale, ou clle se vendait 4 trés haut prix.” 

161. “Accidents” or “non-essential characteristics” is al-a‘rdd. Another possibility 
is atagh @d (“aim” or “aims’), the word resulting ial a consonant sign is placed Over 
the “ays in al-a‘rad. MSS 1934 and 1134 lack this sign. The same word is used in the 
second tithe preceding. 

48 MS 1135 has Al-Lahiit (“‘Divinity”’, “Theology”), which must be correct, 
though MS 1934 omits an fim (1), 

BS See reference in 9. 141. 

4 AL-Sukiimah (“government”) can also be translated “judgment” or “decision.” 

1% In Arabic the title is AIR, which was used for the 27th lunar mansion. 
Jibir may have written on this subject, as he was interested in astrology. 

148 Perhaps this should be Pure Gold. In Berthelot, La Chiasde, HI, 26 ff, it is 
translated as L’ Epuration. 

18? Authorities translate this term as “the worthy” and considéré. The correct 
meaning is probably that given in Richardson, Dictionary, p. 1633, “beads worn as 
preservatives against fascination.” 

198 Instead of al-Rhifgah (“creation”), this word given here may be aLehilfeh (“purg- 
ing”), al-hilfak ('compact”), or perhaps ab-khaigah (“polishing”’). 

189 Both MS 1934 and Pliigel give Kish al-Hay'’ah (or al-Hi’ah), which means 
“The Book of Form,” “The Book of Appearance,” or “The Book of Asironomy.” 
Fiick, Ambix, p. 101, gives Kitab al-Hibah (‘The Book of the Gift”), 

146 MS 1934 gives a form which looks like Af-Nafdh (“Penetration”) or Al-Nafad 
(“Vanishing”). Flick, Ambix, p. tor, has AbNagd (“Criticism”); Berthelot, La 
Chimie, I, 26 #1., gives La Monnaie. 

M41 This title is taken from Fliigel. In MS 1934 the word appears to be Ab-Mah 
(“Moon”), but, as this isa Persian word, it is probably an error, 

42 Instead of Al-la‘bal: (“The Game”), this might be Al-La‘nahk (Curse”. 
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These are forty books from among the seventy books. Then 
there follow epistles about the [Philosophers’] Stone,!¢ his (its) first, 
second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth, 
which have no titles. In addition to these, he had ten epistles about 
plants, his first to his tenth. Then he had ten [other] epistles of this 
type about stones. This [totals] seventy epistles. Suppleinenting the 
scventy, there are ten books which are: 


Emendation; The Meaning (Idea); Elucidation; The Intention; The 
Scales; The Agrecment; The Condition; The Residue; The Compietion; 
The Accidents (Aims). 


After these and following these books he has ten treatises, which 
are 346 


Emendations of Pythagoras; emendations of Socrates; emendations of 
Plato; cmendations of Aristotle; emendations of Archigenes;!4? emen- 
dations of Homer;}#* emendations of Democritus: emendations of a- 
Harbi;* and emendations of our own. [writings]. 


Then following, with their titles, are these twenty books: 


The Emerald; The Model (Pattern); Vital Spirit (Blood of the Heart); 
The Unveiling of Secrets;!8¢ The Distant; The Excellent (Virtuons); 


143 Actually there are 38, not 40, books in this list. In these lists the differences 
herween books, epistles, and chapters do not seem to be clearly distinguished. 

444 Fiick, Amibix, p. 101, has “‘stoncs,” but MS 1934 gives a-hajar (“stone”), 
probably referring to rhe Philosopher’ ¢ Stone. The singulac form scems reasonable, 
since the plural, al~ahjdr (“stones”), is given in the second sentence following, and a 
repetition is unlikely. In this second sentence, Berthelot, La Chimie, 1, 26 ff, gives 

“plants” instead of “‘stones.” 

M5 For this tide, sce Berthelot, La Chimie, I, 139. For the last title m the list, see 
Th. 135, 

Mé There are‘only nine titles in this list, if Archigenes is given, twice, 

M7 Two names are given here in. the Arabic. They are probably meant to be 
transliterations of Archigenes, They are spelled differently and are likely duplicated 
by mistake, 

148 For Homer’s connection with alchemy, see Berthelot, Alchimistes grees, 1, 250, 
267; von Lippman, Eifstehung, pp. 46, 74, 121. 

349 In MS 1934, the name al-Harbi is spelled with a zi’ (7) instead of a ai {r), 
evidently an error. 

0 Instead of al-safr (“unveiling”), the word may be al-sifr (“book”). 
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The Carnelian; The Crystal; The Resplendent;!5? lamination ;14 
The Symptoms;** The Questions; Rivalry (Emulation); Resemblance 
(Ambiguity); Commentary; Distinction (Specification); Perfection 
and Completion. 


There follow, being connected with them, three more books: 


Reflection (Secret Thought, Conscience}; Purity; The Aims (Acci- 
dents) 25 


After that there are seventeen books, the first one of which is:154 


The Beginning of Training (Practice);5" Introduction to the Art; 
Stopping (Delaying Judgment); Confidence in the Trath of Science; 
Mediation (Avoiding Extreme Points of View) in Connection with the 
Art; The Test; The Reality (Truth); Agreement and Disagreement; 
The Rules and Perplexity;1#* The Scales; ‘The Obscure Secret; The 
Supreme (Most Distant} Point of Attainment; Oppositiou; The Explana~ 
tion; The Deficient and the Complete;* The Thorough Investigation. 


Then there follow these three books, which are: 
Purity, another ouc; Confiderice; The Aims (Accidents).1° 


Thus saith Muh ammad ibn Ishaq fal-Nadiw]: In his book cata~ 
logue Jabir said, “After these books I composed thirty epistles which 


151 AL agigah (“carnelian”) can. also mean “lightning,” “turban,” and other things, 


18% Berthelot, La Chine, TI, 45, gives for AL-Saft' (“The Resplendent™), Celsi qui 
Véleve, referrmg to the heavenly bodies. 

188 ‘The Arabic is Ab-Ishrag. Berthelot, ibid., translates it as Lever, also referring to 
the heavenly bodies. 

184 Instead of Al-Makhit if (“Symptoms”), this title might be Ab- Maja’il (“Assem- 
bles,” Groups”). The ttle which follows is omitred by Fiick, Ambix, p. 102. 

155 Seen. 131. 

484 There are only 16 titles. 

uu? The Arabic is Al-Mubtada bi-al Riyadah, which Berthelot, La Chimie, IY, 26 ff, 
translates as Efements des sciences exactes. MS.1135 has variations, but the translation 
continues to follow MS 1934. 

Wa The Arabic is Al-Sunan wa-al-Eayrah. Instead of al-sanan (“rules”), Fiick, 
Ainbix, p. 102, has al-tabyin (‘evidence’). Another possibility for the second word is 
ab-khayrah (“the good’’). 

19 MS 1934 gives A-Kamdan wa-al-Tandm. The first word is a form of kan, 
which can mean “deficient.” See Richardson, Dictionary, pp. 1203-4. Other versions 
of Al-Fihrist give different words. Al-tamam means “complete.” 

#40 Bor this last title, sec mn. 237, 
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have no titles. Then after that I composed four treatises, which 
are: 


The First Nature, Active and with Movement, Which Is Fire; The 
Second Nature, Active and withont Movement, Which Is Water; ‘The 
Third Nature, Passive and Dry, Which Is the Earth;! The Fourth 
Nature, Passive and Moist, Which Is the Air. 

Jabir said, “With these books there are two [other] books which 
explain them. They are: 


Purity; The Aims (Accidents).** 
Then after that I composed four books, which are 
Venus; Consolation (Comfort); T he Perfect (Complete); Life. 


“After that I composed ten books according to the opinion of 
Apollonius, author of The Talismans) They are: 


Saturn; Mars; The Sun, che larger book; The Sun, the smaller book; 
Venus; Mercury; The Moon, the larger book; The Ainss (Accidents) ;! 
a book known as The Inherent Quality of Its Essence; The Twofold.”7#4 


He had four books about hidden treasures: 


The Result; The Field of the Mind;'6¢ The Eyc (Fountain, Quiat- 
essence); The Arrangement.**? 


161 MS 1934 omits this title, but with a correction on the margin and a repetition 
of the first title of the four. 

08 For this last title, see n. 431. 

163 This man was Apollonius of Tyan (Tyanacus). In Arabic Apollonius is 
Baliniis; see Qifd, p. 3161-10. This name is followed by the word sdhib, translated 
“author” instead. It may mean “master.” Smith, GRBM, I, 244, speaks ofhis works 
on divination by the stars. 

184 See mn. 132. 

165 ‘The Twofold (\Al-Muthanna’’) is from MSS 1934 and 1135. Flick, Ambix, p. 
104, gives Al-Mushiart (“The Planct Jupiter”). 

166 “The eld” (qunaydan) is given as “the racecourse” jn Fiick, Ambix, p. 104. 

147 Al-Nazi (“The Arrangement’) is also used to mean “The Pleiades.” ‘This 
passage and what follows in MS 1934 is written in a handwriting which appeats to 
be different from that of the rest of the chapter. 
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Abti Miisd [Jabir] said, “1 composed three hundred books on 
philosophy and one thousand three hundred books about devices, 
according to the model of the book Tagatur,\** and also one thousand 
three hundred epistles about the arts as a whole and the instruments 
of war. Then I composed a great book about medicine, also writing 
other books, large and small. I wrote about five hundred books on 
medicine similar to the book The Pulse and Anatomy. Then I com- 
posed books of logic, according to the opinion of Aristotle, and after 
that I composed: 


Astronomical Tables, an elegant book of about three hundred leaves; 
Exposition of Euclid; Exposition of the ‘ ‘Almagest”’; 169 Mirrors; The 

Greedy (Devastating Torrent), which the theologians ‘refi ted and which 
was attributed to Abii Said al-Misri. 


“Then 1 composed a book about asceticism and sermons. I also 
composed many beautiful books about the charms. Then I composed 
books about incantations and many [other] books about the pheno~ 
meta which act by their specific qualitics (special properties}. After 
that I composed five hundred books refuting the philosophers, and 
then 1 composed a book about the Art known as the Book of the 
Kingdom (King), and a book known as The Gardens,”17° 


Dhii al-~Niin al-Misri**1. 

He was Abii al-Fayd Dhié al-Niin ibn Ibrahim, who engaged in 
ascetic (Sifi) practices and left a tradition related to the Art, about 
which he composed books.!* Among his books there were: 


The Support;}> Confidence in the Art. 


+¢4¥ 


448 The word translated “devices” is ab-fiyal, which can also mean “tricks,” 
“mechanical devices,” and other things of that nature. Fiick, Anbix, p. 134 no. 44, 
suggests that hiyal might mean “automata.” Tagdiur, means “distilling, drop by 
drop.” It is similar to the more common word aL-tagfir (‘distilling’), See Richardson, 
Dictionary, p. 428; Ruska, Arabishe Alchemisten, na. 10, p. 46. Flick, Ambix, p. 134 
no. 44, compares the book with a treatise of the Banti Misa. 

168 ‘This was the famous book of Ptolemy. 

170 The Gardens (ALRiyad) is given by Berthelot, La Chimie, Hl, 36, as Les Par~ 
terres. 

171 Ror Dhé al-Niin, al-Rizi, and Ibn, Wahshiyah as alchemists, see Berthelot, Le 
Chimie, HI, 36-37; Flick, Ambix, pp. 136-38. 

178 Cf. Fiick, Ambix, p. 104, for this passage and the following onc about al- 
Razi. 

1% For “support” see mn. r10. 
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Al-Razi, Muhanumad ibn Zakariya’!™ 

His place in the science of philosophy and in medicine 1s [well] 
known and famous. I have dealt with him thoroughly in the account 
of medicine. He saw (professed) the truth of the Art, about which 
he composed many books. Among them there was a volume com- 
prising twelve sections, which were: 


The Didactic (instructive) Introduction; The Introduction by Proof; 
The Proofs;!?* The Process; The [Philosophers’] Stone; The Elixir; 
Nobility of the Art; The Arrangement (Observing the Proper Order); 
The Processes; Subtletics of the Enigmas;!?@ The Testing;!?? The 
Devices. 


In addition to these he had other books about the Are: 


Secrets; ‘The Secret of Secrets; Dividing by Headings; the epistle, 
Specific Property (Particularity); Yellow Stone;!”* Epistles to (of) the 
Kings; Refutation of al-Kind?, about his refutation of the Art. 


Ibn Wahshtyah 

He was Abii Bakr Ahmad ibn “Ali ibn Qays ibn al-Mukhtar ibn 
“Abd al-Karim ibn Harathiya ibn Badaniya ibn Birnatiya al-Kazdini, 
from among the people of Junbuld and Qussin.”’? He was one of 
the Nabataeans, who had a good literary style in the language of the 
Kasdaniyun [Nabatacans]. ‘We have dealt with him thoroughly by 
mentiomng what he did in Chapter Eight, in the section about magic, 
juggling, and charms,!6° things with which he had good luck (skill). 


144 Bor the treatment of al-IMizi in connection with medicine, see Chap. VU, 
sect, 3, M. 142. 

1% Bltigel gives AL-Abyat (“Verses”), but the correct title is evidently Al-Adibat 
(“Proofs”). 

‘178 For this title, sce n. 206. 

Re? "This title is not clearly written in MS 1934. Instead of Al-Milutah (“The 
Testing”), the title may be Al-Muhabbah (“Love”). 

178 The Arabic is Al-Hajar al-Asfar. Another possible translation is The Gold Stone 
as al-sufr plural of al-asfar (“ycllow’) is defined as “pieces of gold” by Dozy, 
Supplément, 1, 836. 

479 Some of the ancestors’ names arc copied from. the mention of Jbn Wahshiyah 
in Chap. VII, sect. 2, near n. 30, where they are a little clearer. See Yiqtit, Geog., 
II, 126; IV, 100. 

188 ‘The word translated “juggling” is al-sha‘badhah. For ‘‘chacms” see the Glossary. 
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In this place we mention his books about the art of alchemy. They 
were: 

The Principles, a large book about the Art; The Principles, a small book 
about the Art; Gradation;'#| Discourses, about the Art; a book com- 
ptising twenty scctions, first, second, third, in sequence; a tri ausctiption 


of the calligraphies with which the books on the Art and naagic are 
‘written, 18? 


Ibn Walshiyah mentions these [calligrapl vies], and I have read 
about them [in what was written] in his hand. writing. | have also 
read a transcription of these same calligraphies in a collection of 
passages written in the handwriting of Abii al-Hasan ibn al-Kiff! 
with marginal notes on language and grammar, historical accounts, 
poems, and traditions. They fell [into the bands of] Abii al-Hasan 
ibn al-Tunj from. among the books of the Banii al-Furat.184 This 
was the finest of what I have seen written in the handwriting of Ibu 
al-Kiifi, except for the book Vices of the Common People, by Abii 
al- Anbas al-Saymari. 

The letters of Fagitiis2®* abtthjhkhddhrzsshsdtz'ghfqk! 
mn hw lay. 

The letters of the Musnad:!86 abtthjhkhddhrzsshsdtz‘ ghf 
gkimnkw lay. 

These are the letters which served for the ancient sciences in the 
harabi3s? 

The letters of al-“Anbath. 

These scripts frequently (sometimes) occurred in the books which 
I have mentioned about the Art, magic, and charms, in the languages 


I Al-mudarrajah (“gradation”) can also mean “graduation” or “indication of 

egrees of quantity.” 

14 Instead of “calligraphies” the Arabic may mean “alphabets.” 

188 [pn al-Kafi, a.p. 868-960, was a well-known calligrapher whom the author 
of AL-Fihrist may have known personally. 

184 Both Fliigel and Flick, Ambix, p. 106, fail to give al-Tunj properly. The Bané 
al-Furit were menrbers of a family who gained great political power at Baghdad 
during the late ninth and early tenth centuries. For a famous vizier and his brother 
who belonged to this family, see Biog. Index, Ibn al-Furdt. 

166 ‘This name. Figipiis may be related to Quftus (Coptos). See Flick, Ambix, p. 140. 

186 For the Musnad, see Remarks about the Himyanite script, in Chap. I, sect. 1, 
near n. 14. This alphabet, however, may refer to the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

187 For baribi, seen. 17. 
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with which pcople originated science but, by Allah, they cannot be 
understood unless a man knows that language, which is unusual, 
Often these writings (scripts) were transliterations into the Arabic 
language, so that it is necessary to study them so as to make those 
scripts correspond with it [Arabic]. We shall return to ic [this 
subject], if Allah so wills.'®* 


AL-Ikhmimi!®® 

His name was “Uthimian ibn Suwayd Abt Hari al-Jkhmimi from 
Ikhmim, a village from among the villages of Egypt. He was pre- 
eminent and a leader in the art of alchemy. He had controversies 
with Ibn Wahshiyah and between them there was correspondence. 
[He wrote]: 


Red Sulphur;!© The Exposition; Emendations; Clearing Dhi al-Nan 
al-Misti of False Charges; Marginal Notes; Instrumen ts of the Ancients; 
Dissolving zy and Fixation;!! Processes; Sublimating and Distilling; The 
Hottest (Greatest) Fire; Controversies and Conferences of the Scholars. 


Abti Qirdn 

He was onc of the people of Nisibin who affirmed that the art of 
alchemy had been validated fer him. He was, moreover, one of 
the persons to whom those practicing this Art refer, regarding him 
as preeminent and superior. Ibn Wahkshiyah made mention of him. 
Among his books there were: 


An explanation of the “Book of Mercy” by Jabir;3 Fermented Liquors; 


188 “We shall return” seems to be indicated in MS 1934. Difference authorities 
give somewhat varied interpretations of this passage, but the meaning in general 
seems to be clear. 

189 MSS 1934 and 1135 give the name as al-Akbroimi, but al-Ikhmimi scems more 
correct as the man came from the Egyptian village which Yaqit, Geog.,, I, 165, spells 
ikhmim. 

190 See Glossary. 

I2 Berthelot, La Chimie, II], 38-40, deals with these passages which come at the 
end of the chapter. He translates this title as De la Dissolution et de ia combinaison. 

1 For “validated” see n. 3. 

183 For the Book of Mercy see n. 104. 
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Consummation (Ripeness, Puberty); Explanation of the Ether; Emenda~ 
tions; Eggs; The Sevenfold Purple;!** Advice; Making Liquid" 


Stephen the Monk 

‘This man was at al-Mawsil in a monastery called Mikha’il2° It was 
said about him that he practiced alchemy and that when he died 
his books appeared at al-Mawsil. I saw some of them, which were: 


Guidance; What We Have Initiated (Invented); ‘The Greatest Door ;}*7 
The Prayers and Offerings Employed Prior to (before Practicing) the Art 
of Alchemy; Marginal Notes; Seasons (Hours) and Times.19S 


Al-S@ ih al-“Alawi 

He was Abi Bakr “Afi ibn Muhammad al-Khurisini al-Safi, one 
of the descendants of al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali, may Allah be well pleased 
with them both. According to what has been recorded by persons 
concerned with this matter, he was one of the people for whom the 
art of alchemy was validated. He used to move about among the 
towns (regions), fearing lest the sultan might take his life3** 1 have 
ever seen anyone who met him, but his books have reached us from 
the region of al-Jabal. Amoug his books there were: 


Epistle of the Orphan; The Pure Stone; The Humble [and] Useful; 
Concealed Pnre;?6° ‘The Sources (Fun damentals); Hair, Blood, Eggs, 
and the Use of Their Liquids. 


194 Fiick, Ambix, p. 107, gives Al-Firfir al-Mussaba’ (“The Sevenfold Purple”). 
Berthelot, La Chimie, Mi, 3840, gives a choice of Le Livre hatif des deux separations or 
Le Livre ad avant terme, bdtard. MS 1934 has what appears to be abfarfayn (“the 
purslane plane”) followed by a word which might be either al-si “profiuse!”) Or 
aleinussaba’ (“sevenfold”). 

198 This title might also be Watering, L’Enjolivement, or Gtiding. The Arabic is 
Al-Tamwih, 

496 Both MS 1934 and MS 1135 omit any word indicating “monastery,” but 
Fitigel inserts ff ‘amr (“in a building’). For the Monastery of Mikhail (Dayr Mik- 
ha'll}, see Yaqut, Geeg., IT, 646. 

167 See nm. 127, 

188 Fliigel gives a title missing in MS 1934, Astrological Selection of the Art. 

19° As this man was a descendant of the Propliet, he was feared as a pretender to 
the caliphate. He was hunted by the police, so that he was forced to wander. 

406 The Arabic is Al. Tahir al-Khafi, taken from Fitigel. MSS 1934 and 1135 have 
a different form, which is garbled. 
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Dubays, a Pupil of al-Kindi 

He was Muhammad ibn Yazid, known as Dubays, who was one 
of the people who dealt with the Art and external practices. Among 
his books there were: 


The Compilation; The Making of Dyes, Ink, and Hibr.2% 


Ibn Sulayman 

He was Abu al-’Abbis Ahmad ibn Muham:nad ibn Sulayman, 
said to be one of the people of E gypt. It has not come down. to me 
[my knowledge] that the Art was validated for him. Those of his 
[books] which have happened to come to this country are:? 
Explanation and Elucidation, about external practices; Collection of 
External Practices; Amalgams; Things Kneaded;?® Fermented Liquors. 

It is also said that the book Explanation and Elucidation was written 
by Ibn ‘Iyad al-Misri, a pupil of Jabir. 


Ishdg ibn Nusayr 

Abii Ibrahim: Ishaq ibn Nusayr was one of those who dealt with 
the Art. He [also] had a knowledge of enamels and operations with 
glass. Amiong his books there were: 


Making Things Lustrous and Glassy Fluxes;?4 The Making of Precious 
Pearls. 


Ibn Abi al-“Azagir 

Abi Ja‘far Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Shalmaghdui, with whom I 
have dealt thoroughly i in the passage on the Shi‘ah, had a leading 
place in the art of alchemy. Among his books there were: 


Ferments; The [Philosophers’| Stone; explanation of the “Book of 
Mercy” by Jabir;?** External Practices. 


a0 Flibr is colored fluid used for writing or painting. Dozy, Supplément, I, 243, 
mentions sepia as one meaning. 

202 Berthelot, La Chimie, JH, 39, grves a different translation, which does not follow 
MS 1934. 

808 Berthelot, ibid., gives Pétes. The Arabic is Al-Ma‘fiinat. For “external prac- 
tices” see the Glossary, “external alchemy,” 

*04 For this title, Berthelot, ibid., gives Les Reflets ef la fusion du verre, This title 
anid the one which follows cast light on the meaning of external alchemy. 

405 For the Book of Mercy, sec n. 104. 
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AL-Khanshalil 

He was Abii al-Hasan Ahmad, al-Khanshalil being a nickname. 
He was a friend of mine, who a number of times asserted to me that 
the Art had been validated for him, But I did not observe any 
indications of that in his case, because | never saw him to be other 
than. a poor, miserable, old man, who was also foul [looking or 
smelling]. Among his books there were! 


Explanation of the Subtleties of Eniganas;?°* The Sun;?"? The Moon; 
Helper (Faithful Neighbor) of the Poor; Operations on the Top of the 
Forge (Furace). 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq Jal-Nadien]: the books composed 
about this subject are more numerous and greater than can be 
estimated, because the authors niake false claims about them. There 
were authors and learned men in this field among the people of 
Egypt, where there was the beginning of talk about the Are and 
from which place they derived it. The [well] known bardbi2* which 
were the houses of learning, and Mariyah were in the land of Egypt. 
It is also said that the origin of talk about the Art was with the 
first Persians, but [on the other hand] it is said that the Greeks, the 
Indians, or the Chinese were the earliest to speak about it. It is 
Allah who knows. 


‘The tenth chapter of Kitab al-Fihrist is completed and with its completion 
the entire book is finished. To Allah is the praise, the grace, the strength, 
and the power. May Allah bless our master Muhammad and his family. 
Peace and salutation. 


266 ‘The phrase “subtleties of enigmas” is m1 Arabic nukat al-rumitz. Fiick, Ambix, 
p- 109, gives al-rumiz (“enigmas”) as “mystical sayings.” 

$07 Jn alchemy the moon was related to silver and the sun to gold. 

208 See n. 17. 

209 In MS 1135 there is.a marginal note ‘at the bottom of the page. 
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Al-Khanshalil 

He was Abii al-Hasan Ahmad, al-Khanshalil being a nickname. 
He was a friend of mine, who a number of times asserted to me that 
the Art had been validated for him. But I did not observe any 
indications of that in, his case, because I never saw hin: to be other 
than a poor, miserable, old man, who was also foul flooking or 
smelling]. Among his books there were: 


Explanation of the Sibtleties of Enigmas;** The Sun;2*? The Moon; 
Helper (Paithful Neighbor) of the Poor; Operations on the Top of the 
Forge (Furnace). 


Thus saith Muhammad ibn Ishaq [al-Nadim]: the books composed 
about this subject are more numerous and greater than. can be 
estimated, because the authors make false claims about them. There 
were authors and learned men in this field among the people of 
Egypt, where there was the beginning of talk about the Art and 
from. which place they derived it. The [well] known bardbi2¢* which 
were the houses of learning, and Mariyah were in the land of E egypt. 
It is also said that the origin of talk about the Art was with the 
first Persians, but [on the other hand] it is said that the Greeks, the 
Indians, or the Chinese were the earliest to speak about it. It is 
Allah who knows.*0? 


The tenth chapter of Kitab al-Fibrist is completed and with its completion 
the entire book is finished. To Allah is the praise, the grace, the strength, 
and the power. May Allah bless our master Muhammad and his family. 
Peace and salutation. 


*6 The phase * ‘subtleties of enigmas’ * is in Arabic kat al-runtiz, Fiick, Ambix, 
p. 109, gives a-nuniiz (“enigmas") as “mystical sayings.” 

807 In alche samy the moon was related to sitver and the sum to gold. 

208 See n. 17. 

#09 In MS 1135 there isa marginal note ‘at the bottom of the page, 
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Glossary 


‘abd: servant or slave. Used in pro per names in combivation with Allah, 
eg. ‘Abd Allah (Servant of God), “Abd al-Rahim (Servant of the Com- 
passionate), 

the abrogating and the abrogated: the al-nasikh wa-al-mansikh, This phrase 
tefcrs to verses in the Qur’in which modify the instructions in carlier 
verses and to the verses thus modified. Thns, at first the Muslims were 
ordered to turn toward Jerusalem In prayer, bnt later diey were told 
to turn towatd Makkah. See Qur’in, 2:133, 134, 149, 1§0. 

abit: father. Written as abi after iba. 

abwab (s., bab): doors, The form is also used for the sections of a book. 
The Shi‘ah used it for their imams. See Hitt, Arabs, p. 442; “Bab,” 
Ene, Islim, (1960) I, 832. It may refer to the gates of Heaven. Sce 
Qur’in, 38: so. 

accidents: al-a'rid. Unexpected and fortnitons cvents. 

accounts: akhbir. This translation is given frequently, especially in the 
headings of paragraphs. 

acrostic: al-muwashshah. Verses arranged so that the initial letters of each 
line together form a word or verse. 

adab: training, good manners, cultnre. The plural form, adab, is used 
even more often than the singular for morals, licerary pursuits, and 
belles-lettres. See “Adab,” Exc. Islam, 1, 122. 

abkim al-nujiim. See judgments of the stars. 

Abl al-Bayt: People of the House. Members of the family of the Prophet. 

All al-Da‘wah: People of the Summons, The name whicl: the Ismi‘iliyah 
used for members of their own sect. 

All al-Dhimmah. Conquered peoples, who were obliged to pay taxes 
bnt were not forced to accept Islim. See “Dhinuna,” Enc. Islam, I, 958. 

akhbér (s., khabar): account, accounts, historical traditions, news, informa~ 
tion. These are the most common translations. 

algebra aud equation: al-jabr wa-al-mugabalah. Smith, History of Mathe- 
matics, 1, 170, translates the Arabic as “reduction and cancellation.” 
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allegorical interpretation: smutashabihah (pi., mutashabihat), This word is 
used to refer to the allegorical material in the Qur'an, such as the 
“throne of God.” Other possible translations are allegory, simile, 
metaphor, comparison, similitude. 

analogy: al-giyds. Interpretation of the law by means of comparisons and 
precedents. See Schacht, Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence, pp. 
98-132; “Kiyas,” Enc. Islam, If, 1051. 

anthology: al-diwin, when used for a collection of poctical verses. 

anwi': conditions in the heavens and the atm osphere. A Al-Anw3’ is also 
a group of 28 stars, which divide the stages of the moon as it passes 
through the zodiac. See Qutaybah, Kitéh al-Amwa’; also Ma‘lif, 
Al-Munjid, p. 844. 

apostasy: al-riddah, In carly Islam, this word was nsed for persons and 
tribes who turned against the Prophet. Sce Hitti, Arabs, pp. 141-2. 

aristocratic families: al-bayatat. A plural form from bayt (“house’’), used 
for the families of tribal chicfs. 

att: al-san'ah. In addition to its common miecaniug, this word was used 
for alchemy. Sce “al-Kimiya’,” Bre. Islam, 11, r010~16. 

ascetic: al-zahid, al-nasik. See also Saft. 

asceticism: dl-zuhd. This way of life inchided renunciation of worldly 
things, fasting, prayer at night, observance of mosque ceremonies, 
study of the Qur'an, and similar religious practiccs. 

ashdb (s., sahib): Companions of the Prophet, associates, pupils, adherents, 
owners, or friends. 

Ashkanian dynasty. See Parthians, 

associates: al-julasa’. The word was often used for persons who took 
part in incellectual discussions, often at the court of the caliph. Sce also 
ashal. 

astrolabe, "There was the planc type (al-musatfah or dhat al-saf@’ ih), which 
was often hung from a ring, and the spherical type {al-kuri). Sec 
“Asturlab,” Enc, Islam, I, 501; Hitti, Arabs, p. 3°74; Smith, History of 
Mathematics, I, 91, 160. 

astronomfcal tables: al-zij. Sce “Astronomy,” Exc. Islam, I, 497-500; 
Pingree, Journal of the Anterican Oriental Society, UXXXII, No. 4 
(October-Dceecmber 1962), 487-$02; Salam and Kennedy,  tbid, 
LXXXVH, No. 4 (October-December 1967), 492-497; Hajj Khalifah, 
Til, 566. The book entitled 2ij al-Shabripdr was a com pilation written 
during the late Sasanian period. It was known in Persian as Zi/ al-Shah 
or Zik i Shatro-ayar (“Royal Astronomical Tables”). It became popt- 
lar among the Muslims during the ninth century. See Batrini, 
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Al-Battani sive Albatenii Opus astronomicum, and Nallino, ‘Iim al- 
Falak, which explain how these tables formed the basis for Muslim. 
astronomy. 

Aswiriyah. A sect of the Mn‘tazilah. See Shahtastini (Haarbriicker), 
Part I, pp. 27, 60; Baghdadi (Scelyc), p. 116; Jac Allah, Mu‘tazilah, 
p- 140. 

atom: al-juz’ (pl, al-ajzd’}. The particle which was considered to 
be a constituent part of matter. See Nadir, Systéme philosophique, 
p. 152. 

attributes: al-sifat (s., al-sifah}. Qualities of Allah. ‘he theologian al- 
Ash‘ari regarded them as knowledge, power, will, heating, sight, and 
speech. The Mu'tazilah denied their existence, as limiting the oneness 
of Allah. 

authorities on the Hadith: alanuhaddithiin. 

‘ayn: the eighteenth letter of the Arabic alphabet. It is also a word which 
may mean eye, spring, or essence. 

ayyant {s., al-yawm): days. Also used to mean “battles” and “times.” 

Azérigah, also called in the singnlar Azcaqi. A dangerous group of ¢ early 
Islam, defeated a.p. 698. See Hitti, Arabs, p. 208; “Azrakites,” Ene. 
Islam, I, $42; “Khiridjites,” Enc. Islam, 0, 907; Baghdadi (Seelye), 
p. 83; Shahtasténi (Haarbriicker), Part 1, 133. 

bab: door, gate. See alwab. 

Badr: the battle fought in a.p. 624, 20 miles sontheast of al-Madinah, 
when the Muslims attacked a caravan. See Hitti, Arabs, pp. 116-17. 
Bakriyah. A heretical sect, which follawed the tenets of Bakr ibn Ukht 
‘Abd al-Wahid ibu Ziyad. See Baghdadi (Scelye), pp. 38, 41; Baghdadi 

(Halkin), pp. 15-16, 160, 225. 

bani: sons. Used for the members of a tribe or family. 

Barnii al- Abbas. The ‘Abbasids, members of the dynasty which ruled from 
a.p. 750 until the fall of Baghdad. 

Bani Hashim. The family of the Prophet's grceat-grandfather. See Hitti, 
Arabs, p. 189. 

Bani Umayyah. The Umayyads, members of the dynasty who ruled at 
Damiasciis A.D. 661-750. 

Barmak (p., Bardmakah). The members of a Persian family, many of 
whom became distingmshed as viziers and scholars at Baghdad. See 


Bayhisiyal. Followers of Abii Bayhas Haysim ibn Jabir. See Shahrastini 
(Haarbriicker), Part 1, p. 139; “Abii Baihas,” Enc. Islam, I, 80; Bagh- 
didi (Seelye), p. 110, which gives ibn “Amir instead of ibn Jabir, 
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Bayt al-Hikmah: House of Wisdom. A research center, library, and trans~ 
lation bureau founded by al-Ma’nvin at Baghdad, a.p. 830. See Hitti, 
Arabs, p. 310. 

bint: girl. When used in proper namics it means “daughter of.” 

Bitddsaf (Bitdsaf, Yidasaf, Buwdsaf, Budasf}. Coreuptions for Badisattva, 
sed to designate a Buddhist ready to become an enlightened one, and 
also applied to the Buddha himself. Sce “Bodhisattva,” Enc. of Religion 
and Ethics, IL, 739. 

Bidasaf and Balawhar. "The Arabic translation from the Pahlavi of an old 
story about how the Buddha, here called Biidasaf, was persuaded by an. 
ascetic companion, Balawhar, to relinquish worldly things. In Europe 
the story became famous as Barlaam and Josaphat. Sec Introduction to 
B udge, Baralim and Yewiiséf; “Barlaam and Josaphat,” Exc. Islam, 1, 
663; “Josaphat,” Enc. of Religion and Ethics, VIL, $67; “Barlaam and 
Josaphat,” Enc. Brit., I, 403; “Bidpai,” ibid., IIL, 919; “Fable,” ibid., 
X, 114; “Jataka,” ibid., XV, 280; anonymous note in ZDMG, XXIV 
(1870), 480; Jacobs, Barlaam and Josaphat, pp. xiv, xv, xxvii-xxxiii, 
and Part 2, p. 3. 

buffoons. See jesters. 

Bureau of al-Sawad; Diwan al-Sawad. The government office in charge of 
taxes and other affairs for central and southern ‘Trig. 

Byzantines: al-Riim, The word is used for both Grecks and Romans, 
In Al-Fihrist it usually applies to the people of the Byzantine Empire, 
unless the context shows that it refers to the more ancient Greeks and 
Romans. 

calculations for nativities: al-numiidardt (s., al-nunidar). A system of com- 
plicated rules for selecting the heavenly body to be ascendant at the 
time of birth. See “Astrology,” Ene. Islam, 1, 496 bottom. 

caliph: al-khalifah. The successor of the Prophet and ruler of the Islamic 
empire. 

Camel, the Battle of. A battle fought between ‘Aff and his opponents, 

A.D. 656. See Hitt, Arabs, 179. 

charms: al-‘azi’im. These were often made from. verses of the Qur'an, 

though other things ‘were also used to fori them. Other words for 
“chann’”’ or “incantation” are al-rugyah (pl., al-raga) and al-niranj (cf. 
incantation). See Fiick, Ambix, p. 113, 1. 17. 

choices: al-tkhtiyarat. Used in astrology for the choices of 
auspicious moments for action, by observing in which of its twelve 
celestial houses the moon is located. See “Astrology,” Enc. Islam, I, 
496. 
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City of Peace: Madinat al-Saliim. The popular name for Baghdad, 

_clowns. See jesters. 

Commander of the Faithful! Amir al-Mu’minin. A popular title for the 
caliph. 

commentary: al-tafsir. The word was often uscd in the titles of books, 
which explained the Qur’in or some other famous book. Only the 
great scholars wrote original works; their pupils and the less brilliant 
scholars wrote commentarics, 

compilation: al-jami‘. This also means a “collecting” or “compendium,” 
when referring to books. 

compulsion: al-jabr. Predestination, which excluded free will, 

condition: shart (pl, shuriit). For its legal use, sec “Shart,” Enc. Islam, IV, 
335. 

conjunction: al-giran, al-ijtimad’, or al-ittisal. ‘The meeting of two plancts, 
which were 1sually Jupiter and Venus, Jupiter and Sacura, or Mars and 
Saturn. The Saibians of Harrin used the word al-ijtimd’ to signify the 
simultancous setting of the moon and rising of the sun. Sce Biriini, 
Chronologie orientalischer Volker, p. 319, 1.2. 

consensus of opinion: al-ijn . Interpretation of the law according to the 
opinions of the Icading jurists. See Schacht, Origins of Muhammadan 
Jurisprudence, pp. 82-97; “Idjma‘,” Euc. Islam, 1, 448. 

court companion: al-nadin (pl., al-wudama’). A drinking companion of the 
caliph or of a high official, or a more serious-minded person attached 
to the court, 

created: al-makhiig. This can mean “what has been created by Allah.” 
Tt was also nsed by the Mu'tazilah for the Qur’in, They believed that 
the orthodox tenet that the Qur’an was nncreated contradicted the 
idca of nnity of God, so that they regarded the Qur'an as created by 
Allah. 

Dahriyah. Herctical materialists. The word is derived from a term in the 
Qur'an 45.23 (24). See also “Dahriya,” Enc. Islam, 1, 894; Baghdadi 
(Scelye), pp. 125, 127, 129; Jar Allah, Mu‘tazilah, pp. 38, 60, 196, 203; 
Khayyit, Intisdr (Nyberg), pp. 6, 14, 38, 81. 

darb: street or pathway. 

days. See ayydain. 

Daysdniyiin (al-Daysintyah). Members of the sect which followed Ibn 
Daysix, who was called Bardaysin in Europe. See “Bardaisin,” Enc. 
Brit., U1, 395; ““Docetae,” ibid, VIL, 353; “Gnostocism,” ibid,, M1, 158; 
Shahrastani (Haarbriicker), Part 1, p. 203; Birlini, C ‘hronologie orien 
talischer Volker, pp. 23, 207; Sarton, I, 298; “Thn Daisan,” Enc. Islam, 
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Il, 370; Smith, GRMB, I, 462; also for reference, Hilgenfeld, Bardesanes 
der letzte Gaostiker. 

deputations: al-wuftid, Negotiators between the tribes and Muhammad. 
See Ishaq, Life of Muhammad, p. 627. 

dinar, ‘The gold coin of the Muslims. See Hitti, Arabs, p. 171, 0. 1. 

dirham. May be used for money or for a silver coin. Sec Hicti, Arabs, 
p. 172, 1. 4. 

disposition: al-khulg. Refers to temperament, character, or nature. The 
form al~khalg means “creation,” 

diwan; government bnreau or official register, usually in connection with 
the taxes. It can also designate au anthology of poctry. 

doorkeeper: al-hijih. The Arabic word also means “chamberlain.” 

dualists; al-thanawiyah, A term as a rile applied to Zoroastrians and 
Manichacans. They were called Ashab al-Ithnayn. They were disliked 
because as Persians they were rebellious against the Arab rule. See 
“Thanawiya,” Enc. Islam, IV, 736. 

ecstasy: al-huliil, Union with God by means of mystical practices. 

edit: ‘amil, ja‘al. Used for the revision of poetry and ancient works. 
Verses which were retained only in memory or written in an imperfect 
way were corrected and edited, so as to form properly written an- 
thologies and books. 

elixir: al-iksir. The Philosopher’ s Stone; also the substance which could 
change crude metal into gold. Sec alchenty. 

entir: al-amir (pl., al-umnard’). A priuce, governor, or descendant of an 
aristocratic family. 

enslaved by love: al-mutayyam (pl., al-mutayyantin). 

epistle: al-risélah (pl., al-rasi il). A \ctter, monograph, or essay. 

essence. In certain cases this word denotcs the following: al-nafs, which 
also means “the soul”; al-jawhar, which also means “the jewel”; 
al-ma’iyah (mahiyal), which is fike the Greck odala., Whe speaki ng 
about iaterial phenomena, the word implics “cssential properties.” 
See Qifti, p. 369 n.c.; Sprenger, pp. 131 ff. 

etymology: al-ishtiqag, See Durayd, Kitab al-Ishtiqég. 

external alchemy: al-a'mal al-barriintyah. Refers to fabrication of ceramics, 
imitation precious stones, artificial pearls, and similar things, rather than 
to changing metal into gold. 

faala wa-af‘ala. Other forms are fa‘ala wa-yaf‘al and fa‘altu wa-af ‘alt. 
These are forms of the verb discussed in books on grammar. For the 
theological significance, see Macdonald, Development of Muslim 
Theology, p. 137; Baghdadi (Scelyc), p. 131. 
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Patitah. The first stirah of the Qur'an, used by Muslims much as Chiis~ 
tians use the Lord’s Prayer, It was called the Sirah of Praise. 

faults: al-mathilib, Used for political purposes to condemn. the vices of 
tribes and individuals, 

Fudayliyah. A sect which was probably connected with disputes over the 
legal heir to the caliphate. Perhaps it was named for Fudayl al-Risin. 
Sce Shahrastini (Haarbriicker), Part 1, p. 179. 

Ghiliyah. Soe Ghulat. 

Ghayliniyah. Members of a sect who were almost certainly followers of 
Ghaylin al-Dimashgi. See Baghdadi (Scelyc}, p. 119; Shahrastini 
(Haarbriicker), Part 1, p. 160. 

ghtlam. See young mar. 

Ghulat (al-Ghaliyah, al-Ghulah), A sect which was so heretical that it 
was not tegarded as belonging to Islam. See Baghdadi (Seelye), pp. 
17, 34-6; Baghdadi (Halkin), pp. 49-37; Shahrastini (Haarbriicker), 
Part 1, pp. 199-200. “Ghali,” Enc. Islam, If, 137. 

grace: adl-na‘im. The doctrine that God shows grace by refraining to 
foreordain actions of a sinful nature for man to appropriate. 

grammar: al-nahw. In modern times the Arabic term is used for syntax, 
but in Al-Fihrist it is nsed for grammar. 

Hadith: Traditions of the Prophet. The collection of sayings and prece~ 
dents of the Prophet, handed down by his associates and followers. 

hajib (pl., al-fujjab). Sec doorkeeper. 

hamdsah: valor. Often used as the title of a book on tribal anecdotes or 
poctry. The most famous book was that of Abii Tammiam: sce 
Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs, p. 129. 

hanzah. A sign in Arabic script, which indicates a connection between 
two letters or an initial vowel sound. 

kanif (pl, al-hunafa’). A Pre-Islimic worshiper with pure ideas about 
rcligion. Abraham was the classic example. See Qur’lin 3:67, 61793 

“Hanif,” Enc. Islam, YU, 258. 

Hashawiyah (Hashwiyah). A. sect which upheld anthropomorphic tenets. 
See Jar Allah, Mu‘tazilah, pp. 6, 190, 261 top; Murctada, pp. 6, 64; 
Shahrastini (Haarbriicker), Part 1, pp. 89, 102; Part 2, p. 403; 
“Hashwiya,”’ Enc. Islam, Tl, 287; Khayyat, Intisdr (Nadiz), pp. 68, 
120. 

heretics: al-mulhidiin. Other forms of the word were the Mulhidah or 
the Malahidah, names for a group of the Batiniyah in Khurasin. Sce 
Shahrastani (Haarbriicker), Part 1, p. 221. 

heroic deeds: al-mathir (s., al-ma’tharah). 
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Hijéz. The central region of western Arabia, which includes part of che 
Tihdmah Plain along the Red Sea, as well as the mauntains ta the east. 
It includes the holy cities of Makkah and al-Madinah and the seapart 
of Jidda (Juddah), See “al-Hidjiz,” Enc. Islam, IE, 300; Yigiit, Geog., 
Tk, 204. 

Hijrah: the Hegira. 

Hishamiyah. Twa heretical sects named for Hisham ibn al-Hakam and 
Hishdu iho Salim al-Jawialiqi. Their heresies concerned the imamate 
aud they alsa attrihuted pliysical characteristics to Allah. See Baghdadi 
(Seelye)}, p. 67; Shahrastini (Haarbriicker), Part 1, p. 212. 

historical traditious. See akhbar. 

holy war: al-jihdd. See Qur’dn 2:190-93; Hitti, Arabs, p. 134. 

hunafa’. See hanif. 

Ihadiyah. A sect which started as an offshaot of the Khawarij during the 
eighth century but spread to North Africa, where it was called the 
Abadiyah. See “Abddites,” Enc. Islam, I, 3; “Tbadiya,” ibid., 0, 350; 
Shahrastini (Haarbriicker), Part 1, p. 151; Baghdadi (Seclyc}, pp. 104, 
120, 129. 

iba (pl., banii, abnd’): son. 

ikhwau: brathers, Often used to denote the members of some special 
gronp or movement. | 

“ilal (s., ‘illah): causes, diseases, defects, reasons. 

iain: a-imam. A term used among other things far the caliph, a 
descendant of “Afi claiming the right to rule, certain famous legal and 
religious leaders, the praycr leader in a mosque and the Manichaean 
prelate. For the Shiite imams, see Hicti, Arabs, p. 442. 

imamate; al-imdmah. Office of the caliph. See “Imam,” Enc. Islam, U, 
AT3-T74- 

Imamiyah. A sect concerned with the legalicy of the imamate. See 
Baghdadi (Seelye), 35, 43-4, 60; Shahrastini (Haarbriicker), Part 1, 
p. 184. 

incantation: al-ulranj (niraj} (pl., al-niranjat}. Other translations are 

“charm” and “enchantment.” 

interpretation: al-ta’wil. Interpretation of the Qur’dn often formed the 
basis for a court decision, theological doctrine, or political prapaganda. 

introduction: al-madkhal. Por its nsc as a technical term in astrology, see 
Sprenger, p. 485. 

invasions: al-futiih. The carly conquests af the Muslims, including the 
wars ontside the Arabian peuinsula. 


ey? 


irj@. The principal doctrine of a theological sect. See Murji’ah, 
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Isnd‘iliyah. Sce Al-Fihrist, p. 462, n. 39, and also the Appendix, p. 929, 
far the succession of the imams, 

istighbdl. See opposite position. 

istitd‘ah. A man’s ability to appropriate a foreordained action. ‘This 
doctrine was an important one far the Mujbirah. See Ash‘ari, Thealogy, 
Chap. VI; “Al-Nadjdjar,” Enc. Islam, TH, 819 hottom, 

i‘tizal: separation, turning away, Icaving. A term used for the doctrine 
af the Mu‘tazilah. 

jabal: mountain. Al-Jabal was the mauntain regian af Persia, whiere 
Media used to be. It was called Persian ‘Trig : and was sometimes used 
in connectian with southern, Armenia. Sce Yaqiit, Geog., II, 20; 
Khallikan, U1, 497. 

Jabariyah. The sect especially canccrned with predestinatian. Sce 
“Djabariya,” Enc. Islan, I, 985; Shahrastiini (Haarbriicker), Part x, 
p. 88; ibid., Part 2, p. 377. 

Ja‘fariyah. For sects with this name, see Shahrastini (Haarbriicker), 
Part 1, p. 188; Baghdadi (Scclye}), p. 173; Mas‘iidi, V, 443; ibid, 
VOU, 231 

Johmiyah. Fallawers af the heretic Jahm ibn Safwin. See Baghdadi 
(Seelye), pp. 37, 126; Shahrastini (Haarbriicker), Pare 1, p. 89. 

jami‘ah, The loyal Muslim community. See “Djama‘a,” Enc. Islan, I, 
1008, 

jazirah: island. In Al-Fihrist it is not only used far the Arabian peninsnla 
but alsa for the arid region of the north Syrian desert, between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. 

jesters. There were three words far men af this type at the caurts af the 
caliphs and high afficials: (x) al-safadamah (“buffaans"), prabably fram 
the Persian words safa and dam, both meaning “pleasure”; {2} al- 
saf@inah (“clowns” or “slap-takers’”); and (3) abimuddikiin (jesters’’). 
See Fliigel, ZDMG, XIII (1859), 593; Chejne, Journal of de American 
Oriental Society, LKXXV, No. 3 (July-September 1965), 327-35. 

jinni (pl., jinn): an imaginary spirit or genie, sometimes good like a fairy 
and soriethues bad like a demon. See “Dyin,” Enc. Islam, I, 1045; 
‘Abgar, pp. 60-73. 

judgment of the stars: abkam al-uujiim, Predictions of fucurc events abtained 
hy ohserving the pasitions of the stars. 

fudicial decisions: al-altkdm. 

judicial iuterpretation: “futya. The legal interpretation given by a mufii. 

Ka‘bah. The shrinc at Makkah sacred to the Muslims. 

kalim: ward. Used to mean “theolagy,” “dialectic metaphysics,” 
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“logos,” and sometimes the Qur’in. See “Kalam,” Exc. Islam, Il, 
670-75. 

Kalilah wa-Dimuah. A collection of fables derived from the Fables of 
Bidpai, It was translated from [udian into Persian and then into Arabic, 
See Jacobs, Fables of Bidpai, pp. vii-lviii; Nicholson, ‘Literary ¥ sory 
of the Arabs, p. 346; Hitti, Arabs, p. 308; “Kalila wa-Dimnahi,” Buc. 
Islam, li, 694-98. 

katib: scribe. See secretary. 

khamis. A form derived from the word for “five.” Yawm al-Khamtis is 
Thursday. The word also designates the army, with its five sections, 
front, center, two wings, and rear. 

Khawérif (Kharijites). An early sect of Islim, which opposed the idea that 
the caliph must come from the Quraysh Tribe and upheld democratic 
and puritanical ideas. See Hitti, Arabs, p. 246; “Kharidjites,” Enc. 
Islam, Il, 904; Baghdadi (Seclye}, p. 76; Shahrastani (Haarbriicker), 
Part 1, p. 128. 

Khurramityah (Khurranii). A. revolutionary movement which became 
prominent in Adhar bayjin when Babak rebelled during the time of 
al-Ma’miin. See “Khurramiya,” Exe. Islam, 11, 974; Shahrastani 
(Haarbriicker), Part 2, p. 419; Tabari, Annales, Part 3, pp. 1044, 1. 6; 
1065, Lo, 1171 ff; Browne, Literary History of Persia, 1, 312; Macdisi, 
Al-Bad’ waeal-Ta'rikh, V1, 110-16. Yaqiit, Geog., Il, 427, 1.19, says 
that the name comes from the town of Khurram. 

Kings of the Tribes: Mulitth al-Taw@' if. Sce Parthians. 

Kitab al-'Ayn. The first Arabic dictionary, compiled by al-Khalil ibn 
Ahmad, who died about A.p. 786. 

knowledge. Sec ma'rifah. 

labor {of childbirch): al-haylaj. See Richardson, Dictionary, p. 1609; 
Wenrich, p. 293, n. 15; “Astrology,” Ene. Islam, 1, 496. 

land tax: al-khardj. See “Kharidj,” Enc. Islam, Tl, 902; Hitti, Arabs, 
170-74; Dennett, Conversion of the Poll Tax. 

law: al-figh. Other translations are “jurisprudence,” “knowledge,” or 
“understanding.” ‘The mystics used it in a different way, with a 
religions significance. 

leaf: al-waragah (pl., al-awriq). The folio of a manuscript. One side of 
a leaf, that is, one page, was called al-sabifak. 

leap: al-tafrah. The heresy of theleap said chat one part of the distanceis passed 
through by ordinary movement and the other part by leaps, going 
from the first to the third location without passing by the second. See 
Nidir, Systeme philosophique, pp. xv, 182-83; Baghdadi (Seclye), p. 145. 
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learning. For its use by the Mystics, see ma’rifah. 

legal interpretation: al-ijtihdd, Use of individual deduetion for determining 
the interpretation of the law. For an example, see Dodge, Muslim 
Education, p. 65. 

literary pursuits. Sec adab. 

wna‘aui. See meaning for the usual translation. For a special use of the 
word, sce Frank, Journal of the American Orieutal Society, LXXXVIL, 
No. 3 (July-September 1967), 248-59. 

madhhab {pl., madhahib): sect, doctrine, school of thought, legal 
SYStcit, 

Madinah, al- (Medina). The name given to Yathrib, to which the Prophet 
wnigrated, where he became prominent and died. 

Magiaus. Sec Majiis. 

Majiis; Magi or Magians. In AL-Fihrist it usually refers to the Zoroastrians 
rather than to the more ancient priests of Persia. Sce “Madjiis,” Enc. 
Islan, I, 97. 

Majiisiyak. ‘The religion of the Majis. 

Makkah (Mecca). The holy city of Arabia, where the shrine of the 
Ka‘bah is located and the Prophet Muhammad started his career. 

Manichaeans. Members of the sect which was founded by Maai, born 
A.D. 216, Some of the works especially helpful for a study of the sect 
are: Puech; Burkitt, Manichees; Fliigel, Mani; ‘‘Manichacism,” Ene. 
Brit, XVM, $73; Shahrastini (Haarbriicker), Part 1, pp. 285-91; 
Jackson, Journal of the American Oriental Society, XLIV (1924), 61-~72; 
Colpe; Cumont, “La cosmogonic wanichéenne,” Recherches sur Ie 
Manichéisme (1908), I, 1--53- 

Manstiriyah. An heretical sect. Sec Baghdadi (Halkin), p. $7; Shah- 

rastani (Haarbriicker}, Part 1, p. 205. 

Marcionites (al-Margiytiniyah). A sect founded by Marcion about a.p. 140. 
For information about Marcion, see Blackman, Marcion and His 
Influence, Wilson, Marcion; Harnack, Neue Studien zu Marcion; 
Batnikol, Die Enistehung der Kirche; Biriini, Chrouologie oricutalischer 
Volker, pp. 23 1:9, 207 1:73 Smi th, GRMB, H, 9424 Shahrastani 
(Haarbriicker), Part I, p. 295; “Marcion,” Enc. Brit, XVII, 691; 
“Marcionism,” Buc. of Religion aud Ethics, VIU, 407-9; See also books 
on Church history. 

ma‘rifah: learning, knowledge. It was the knowledge of Allah, the experi- 
ence of ecstasy, and the gnosis of the mystics. See Ash‘ari, Theology, 
pp. 15-19; Shehadi, p. 58; Sprenger, p. 995 bottom; Baghdadi 
(Seelyc), p. 134. 
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Marj Rahif. A battle near Damascus, Ap. 634. See Hitti, Arabs, p. 150. 

master of literary style: baligh (pl., bulgha’), fasth (pl, fusaba’). 

Mazdaktyah (Mazdakites). The followers of Mazdak, whose doctrines 
were influential in Persia, especially during the late fifth and early sixth 
centuries. See “Mazdak,” Ene. Islam, TH, 430; Shahrastani (Haar- 
briickec}, Part 1, p. 291; Birfini, Chronologie orientalischer Volker, p. 
209; Firdawsi, Shaknama, VII, 182, 201; abari, Annales, Part 1, p. 
$97; Sykes, History of Persia, 1, 487; Browne, Literary History of 
Persia, 1, 169; Mas‘fidi, II, xos-o6; Nizam al-Mulk, Siasset Nawsech, 
p. 266. 

meaning: al-ma'ani. A popular title for a book which explains the 
Qur'an, poetry, or other forms of literature. In modern Arabic it is 
also used for a form of rhetoric, 

memorable deeds: al-mandgih (s., al-mangabak). Other translations are 
“virtnes” or “praiseworthy actions.” 

men of letters: aleudaba’, These were cultivated men, interested in litera- 
ture and intcllectnal things, 

menstruation: al-kayd. It had importance in connection with determining 
the time of conception and responsibility for fatherhood, as well as 
significance for ritual purification. 

middle position: al-manzilah bayn al-manzilatayn. Literally, “the positions 
between two positions.” ‘This was the tenet that a Muslim who commits 
a major sux is neither a believer nor an unbeliever, but a smner. See 
Mas tidi, VI, 22. 

morals. See adab. 

“Mu‘allagit, AL.’ The seven most famous Pre-Islimic pocms. See 
Nicholsou, Literary F listory of the Arabs, p. 101; Hira, Arabs, p. 93. 
mufit. The legal authoricy in Islam, who gives expert decisions by which 

the courts are guided. 

Mughiriyah. An cxtremely heretical sect. See Baghdadi (Scelye}, p. 36: 
Baghdadi (Halkin), pp. 49, $4- 

Mughtasilah (Sabat al-Batd’ih). See Sabians. 

Mubtakkimal. A sect of the Khawarii ij. See Baghdadi (Seelye), pp. 76, $3. 
Shahrastini (Haarbriicker}, Part 1, p. 129. 

Mujbirah. A sect of the Mn‘tazi lah. See Khayyat, Intisir (Nyberg), 
pp- 24, 67, 135; Jar Allah, Mu'tazilah, pp. 6,97, 261. Compare different 
spelling is: Shahrastani (Haarbriicker), Part 1, p. 249. 

Murji’ah. An early sect of Islim, which taught that the caliph and other 
Muslims could not be condemned for doing evil bnt chat punishment 
must be left to Allah. This doctrine was called al-irja#’. They also 
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emphasized the importance of faith in comparison with good works. 
See “al-Murdji’a,” Exc. Islam, Il, 734; Shahrastini (Haarbriicker), 
Part 1, p. 156; Baghdadi (Seclye), p. 37; Macdonald, Development of 
Muslim Theology, pp. 123~26. 

Mushabbihah. A sect which had anthropomorphic doctrines. See 
Baghdadi (Halkin), pp. 31-36; Shahrastini (Haacbriicker), Part 1, 
pp. 12, 13, 98. 

nsusuad: attributed to authority. The chain of authoritics who passed 
down the Hadith. It was a common book title, 

mutakallimin: the dialectic metaphysicians or theologians. Sec “Kalam,” 
Ene. Islam, Tl, 672. 

nutashabihah: similarity. It is used like al-tashbth for metaphor, similitude, 
comparison. It also refers to allegorical passages in the Qur'an. See 
Qur'an 3:7, 39523. 

Mu'tazilah (adj. al-Mu'tazilt):; Those Who Separate Themselves. The 
important sect which developed in the inid-eighth century. They called 
themselves the People of Jnstice and Oneness (Al al-'Adl wa-al- 
Tawhid) because they believed that a just god would not preordain a 
man to sin and then send him to Hell, and that Allzh is oue, so that he 
cannot have attribntcs such as hearing and sight. They also daimed that 
the Qur’in was created, rather than the preexistent word of Allah. 
See “al-~Mu'tazila,” Enc. Islam, UI, 787; Shahrastant (Haarbriicker), 
Part 1, pp. 41-88; Hazm, Al-Fisal fi al-Milal wa-al-Nihal, V, 79; 
Laoust, Revue des étndes islamiques, XXIX (196 T}, 19-59. 

riuttahim (pl., muttahimtin): the accused. "This ina special way referred to 
accusation of heresy, which night lead to rebellion. 

muwashshah. See acrostic, 

mystic. See Sufi. 

Nabataeans (al-Nab). A tribal group regarded by the Muslims as having 
an ancient origin, but nothing certain is known about their history 
before the fourth century s.c, In historical tinies they became promi~ 
nent east of Jordan, with Petra as their center. See “Nabataeans,” Enc. 
Islam, TH, 801. Numbers of them lived in dhe marshlands of southern 
‘Iraq, and they were sometimes called the Kasddntyiin. For traditions 
which explain their connection with ancient Mcsopotantia, sce Mas tdi, 
1, 78: Il, 04: UHL, 106, 108-09; VH, 119. ““Nabataeans,” Jewish Enc., 
IX, 139, states: “A Jarge number of the inscriptions of the Nabatacans 
have been recovered. They are written in the Aramaic language. The 
Nabataeans were, therefore, either of Aramaic extraction, or Arabs who 
caine under Aramaic inflnence.” As neither Durayd, Geneal., nor 
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Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, includes them in his exhaustive account of the tribes 
of Arabia, it is likely that the Nabataeans came from al-Iciq. Their 
dialect was western Aramiaic, related to that of the book of Ezra. 
Their principal deity was Diishara. During the period before Christ 
they drove the Edomites to the west, so as to become strong theinselves 
east of the Dead Sea. 

Nabitah: Neo-Sunnites. For this sect sce Pellat, Le Milieu basrien, pp. 53, 
103; Khayyat, luisdr (Nyberg), pp. 139, 145. 

nadim. Sec court companion. 

Nahrawin. The battle, a.p. 659, in which “Af defeated the Khawarij. 
See Hitti, Arabs, p. 182. 
Nejadtt A sect of the Khawarij. See Baghdadi (Scelye), pp. 75, 76, 87-90, 
20, £74; Shahrastani (Haarbriicker), Part 1, p. 136. 

nativity: al-mawlid (p\. al-mawalid). See “Astrology,” Enc. Islam, I, 496, 
for the connection with astrology. 

nature. Sec taba’i’, 

stawifil (s., al-ndfilah): deeds of heroism, over aud above what is expected; 
works of supercrogation. 

nickname: al-lagab (pl., al-algab). The Arabic word can also refer to an 
honorary title, 

nobleman. Sce sharif. 

North. The most important deity of the Sabians of Harrin. In AL-Fihrist, 
Chap. [X, p. 760, this god | is called “the North, who is the greatest 
god.” In very ancient times the people of Ugarit may have be- 
lieved that this was the deity residing on Mt. Casius. T his god was 
probably the same as the ancient Semitic deity Saphin, also called 
Zephon and perhaps Typhon. Exod. 14:2,9 and Niu, 33:7 mention 
places named for this deity. See also ' ‘Baal-Zeplhion, ” Jewish Enc., Ul, 
387. There are several nanics mentioned in Olmstead, History of 
Palestine and Syria, p. 222, Adon Saplion Lord of the North; p. 233, 
Sapuna near Mt. Casius; p. 237, Baal Zephon Lord of the North, and 
p. 483, Baal Melkart Baal of the North. Dhorme, Syria, XIV, Part 4 
(1933), 234, states that Saphdn derives its uame from the North. Sce 
also Cumont, Religiois orientales, pp. 175-76; Hanssig, Worterbuch 

der Mythologie, pp. 258-60; “Baal, Beel, Bel,” Bue. of Religion and 
Ethics, TI, 288. Augury by arrows, burning pine sticks, aud other 
magical rites were connected with the North. No woman, slave, son 
of a slave girl, or lunatic could take part in a Sabian ceremony, called 
the mystery of the North. During February the people prayed only to 
the North, hoping for help with the jinn and the devils. Apparently the 
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mystery could be celebrated in various places, not in one special shrine. 

nukat, Certain auguries, which were based on the conjunction of planets, 
marks on the ground, and other natural occurrences. See Sprenger, 
p- 1374. 

oneness: ab-tawhid. The oneness of Allah and His creation. See “Tawhid,” 
Enc. Islam, TV, 704; Massignon, Onigines du lexique, Pp. 255. 

apposite position: al-istiqhal. In everyday usage, the Arabic means “recep 
tion” or “future,” but the $3 bians gave the word a technical meaning. 
Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, Il, 30, tr anislates j it as begrussung. It is nsed for 
the position in which the sum and the moon or a planet are on opposite 
sides of the earth, 180 degrees apart. The Sabians had a festival when the 
sun and the moon were in this position, probably with one at the 
zenith and the other below the earth. It was just before the 17th day of 
the month. See Biriini, Chronology, p. 318; Sprenger, p. 1205; 
“Astrology,” Eve. Islam, 1, 495; Lewy in Henning, p. 149, n. 1. 

ordinance: al-hadd (pl., al-hudid). Ab-tadd also means pimishment for 
disobeying the ordinance and sometimes “definition.” Alsunan is 
uscd for the ordinances of the Prophet Muhammad. Al-farad id is 
sometimes nsed for ordinances, but more often signifies “shares of 
inheritance.” 

paudect: al-kauuash. A collection of medical and pharmaceutical notes. 
See Dozy, Supplément, II, 494. 

Parthien, The dynasty which ruled Persia from 249 B.c. to A.D. 226. It 
was also called Ashkanian, and the kings were named Mulitk al-Tawa if, 
See Kings of the Tribes. See also Browne, Literary History of Persia, 1, 
111; Sykes, History of Persia, I, 349-418. 

People of the Book: Albi al-Kit#h, The name used in the Qur'an for 
Christians, Jews, and Sabians. See Qur'an 5::71~72; “Abl al-Kitab,” 
Ene. Islam, 1, 184. 

Peaple of the House. Sce Ahl al-Bayt. 

People of Justice and Oneness. See Mu‘tazilah. 

personal opinion: al-ra’y. The term signifies interpretation of the law 
(al-ijtihad) by personal opinion. See Schacht, Origins of Muhantmadan 
Jurisprudence, pp. 98-132. 

Philosophers’ Stone. This was referred to as al-hajar (‘the stone”) and 
al-iksir (“the elixir”). 

pious foundation: al-wagf (pl., al-awgaf). A legal tenst established to help 
support a religious or philanthropic enterprise. A trust of this sort was 
also called ab-hubs (pl, al-ahbas). See “Wak,” Euc. Islam, TV, 1006. 

poll tax: al-fizyah, This was originally a tax levicd on a nou-Maslim 
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subject, bnt it underwent change in che course of the history of Islam. 
See Dennett, Conversion of the Poll Tax; “Djizya,” Ene. Islan, II, ros. 
poor tax: alezakdt, The alms tax prescribed for Muslims. See Qur'an 
2:43, LTO, 177, 2775 411762; $158. Sce also “Zakat,” Enc. Islam, IV, 
1202, 
predestination: a al-gad@ or al-qadar. For the ways in which these terms were 
see “Kada’,”” Enc, Islam, Il, 603; “Kadar,” ibid., Il, 605; ‘““Kadar- 
a, ibid., Il, 60s. 
Prevl slamic period: al-Jahiltyah. 
promise and threat: al-wa'd wa-al-wa‘id, For “promise see Qur’in 5: 10, 
“Threat” was the threat of Allsh’s punishment for major sins. See 
Qur'an 14:17 (14); 202113 (112)! 50:14 (13), 20 (19). See also “al- 
Mu'tazila,” Enc, Islam, TL, 792 middle. 

proof: al-burkdn. The forms al-bujjah and al-ihajaj can also mean “proof” 
as well as “arguinent’’ or “pretext.” Abthahdt (pl. al-athbat) means 
“proof” with the significance of “confirmation.” 

protégé: al-matwla. A person from some non-Muslim community, who 
as the protégé of some important tribe or man became a Muslizm, 
enjoying the rights of Islim but not the aristocratic standing of his 
patron. A more technical translation of the word is “client.” Abmawla 
can also mean a “patron,” a “chief,” or have the opposite meaning of 
“slave.” 

pupils. See ashtb for a term aften used in ALFihrist. 

Qadariyak, "The earliest philosophical schoal of thonght in Islim. It was a 
reaction against extreme ideas of predestination. See Hitti, Arabs, p. 
24$; “Kadariya,” Enc. Islam, II, 605 bottom; Steiner, Mu‘taziliten, 
p- 26; Baghdadi (Seelye), p. 116 ff.; Shahrastani (Haarbriicker), Part 
I, Pp» 41. 

Qardmatah. Rebcllious fallowers of Hanidan Qarmat, who started a 
revolution in the Persian Gulf region during the second half of the 
ninth century, Sce “Karmatians,” Ene. Islam, If, 767; Hitti, Arabs, 
p. 444. 

gawafi. A versc in which: the final wards or syllables form a rhyme. 

giblah: the south, or the direction to be faced in prayer. 

questions: abmas@ il. As a technical astrological term, sec “Astrology,” 
Ene. Islan, 1, 496. The Arabic word is translated “problems” when 
referring to mathematics. 

quote, Pupils and disciples quoted the words and ideas of their master. 
Few scholars initiated new ideas. Most of them wrote commentarics, 
explaining their master’s teaching. 
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Quraysh. The tribe at Makkah to which the Prophet Mulamumad 
belonged. See “Kurdish,” Enc. Islam, Il, 1122. 

Rafidah (pl, Rawdfid; adj., Rafidi). The group in early Islan which 
rejected the carliest caliphs. In time the term became synonymous with 
the Shrah. See Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs, p. 268, 1. 1; 
Baghdadi (Scelye}, p. 43 ££ 

raids: al-maghdzt. When used as a book tithe this usually refers to the 
military expeditions of early Islim. 

rajaz, A form of poetry. Sec Hitti, Arabs, p. 92; Nicholson, Literary 
History of the Arabs, p. 74. 

Ramadan, The ninth month of the Muslim year. It is also the month of 
the fast, during which the believer must refrain from food, drink, and 
sexual intercourse between dawn and sunset. See Qur'in 2:185; 
“Ramadan,” Enc. Islan, TH, 1111. 

rare forms: al-nawadir, When used with the Qur'an, the Hadith and 
ancient poetry, the word signifies vernacular expressions. The Arabic 
word also means “anecdotes,” 

Rawiafid. See Rafidah. 

readers: al-gurrd (s., al-qdrt). Persons trained to read or recite the Qur'da 
correctly. As the earliest Qur’anic texts were written with clumsy 

“ufic letters, without signs to indicate vowels or consonants, ic was 
inevitable that different men who read or recited the words interpreted 
them in different ways. In order to avoid serious abuse, abont A.D. 900 
the viziers Muhammad ibn ‘Ali Ibn Mnqlah and “Afi Ibn. ‘tsi authorized 
the methods of seven. especially capable readers, while thase of other 
scholars were declared illegal. Cf. Khaldiin, Mugaddimah (Rosenthal), 
Ol, 440; “Koran,” Ene. Islam, I, 1073. 

reading: al-gird'ah. The method of reading and reciting the Qur'in in 
a way which interprets its meaning. See readers. 

reasons, See ‘ilal. 

red sulphur: al-kibrit al-ahmar. This term was also used for “gold, 
Philosopliers’ Stone,” and “red mercury.” 

relationship: al-wala’. Contignity, close relationship, the condition of 
a protégé, fealty, or one’s right over a slave recently set free. It can also 
mean succession or kinship. 

revolutions (transfers) of the years of nativity (revolutiones annorim nativitatum 
or de antorum natalitiorum conversione). See “Astrology,” Enc. Islam, 
I, 496; Kennedy, American Philosophical Society, Transactions, XLVI, 
No. 2 (1956), 144. 

revolutions (transfers) of the years of the world (revelutiones annorum mundi 
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or de annorum mundi conversionc). Sec references for the preceding 
subject. 

rites of the pilgrimage: al-mandsik. The word may imply ascetic practices 
in general and the rites connected with pilgrimages to Makkah and 
other holy places. 

Sabat al-Bata@’ih. Sec Sihians. 

Sabians. The following unrelated peoples were known as “Sabians” ; 
(t) The great tribal nation of southern Arabia, whose kingdom existed 
from about 950 to 115 B.c. The namic is usually written Sahacanis, and 
the first letter is a sin rather than a sad. See Hitti, Arahs, pp. 54-61. 


{2) The Sabians of the marshlands of southern ‘Iniq. They were called 
Sabat al-Batv’ih, or the Mughtasilah, and were the forernnners of the 
Mandaeans. The first letter of their name was a sad. They were almost 
certainly the Sibiaus mentioned in the Qur'an 2: 62, §:72, 22117. See 
“al-Sabi’a,” Enc, Islam, TV, 21; Rudolph, Die Mandder; Pallis, Man- 
dacan Studies; Dtrower, Maudaeans of Iraq and Tran and Secret Adam. 


(3} A group of pagans in the old city of Harrin, in northern Meso- 
potamia, called Haran in Gen. 117 31~32. It was the city to which 
Abraham migrated from Ur. These people were called al-Harraniyah, 
corrupted i in vernacular usage to al-Harniniyah. When the Caliph al 
Ma’ iniin threatened to massacre them unless they gave up their paganism, 
they adopted the name “Sihian,” as the Sabians were regarded as a 
sect authorized by the Qur'an. Herc also the first letter of the name is a 
sad. They were often called Harrinian or Chaldacan Saibians to dis- 
tinguish them from the true Sabians or Mughtasilah of southern ‘Trig. 


For this strange sect, sec Chwolsohna, Die Ssabier, Vols. Tand Il; Goeje 
in Actes du sixitme congrés international des orientalistes, Part 2, pp. 283~ 
366; Shahrastani (Haarbriicker), Part 2, pp. 4-61; Mas‘iidi, [V, 61-71; 
Dimashgi, Kitéb Nukhbat al-Dahr, Part 1, sect. 10; Birtini, Chronology, 
PP- 70, 314-20, and. Chronologie orientalischer Volker, pp. 318-23; Dodge 
in. Sarciif, American University of Beirut Festival Book, pp. 60-85. 


There are various theorics about the origin of the name Sabian. These 
theories are explained in the references given above, but it is not 
properly understood who the original Sabians were. Professor Harald 
Ingholt of Yale has recorded an additi onal item, which has not been 
mentioned by other authorities. The Danish archacologists at Hama 
on the Orontes discovered graffiti scratched by soldiers from Arabia 
who fought with the coalition against Irkhuleni in 850 8.c. Twelve 
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times the word saba was scratched, interpreted by the archacologists as 
the word for soldier, hut very likely signifying something different. 

salam: an abbreviation of the epithet salla Allihu ‘alayht wa-sallam (may 
Allih bless him and give hirn peace). 

satire or spelling: al-hija’ . 

Sawad. Central and southern ‘Trig. See Yaqiit, Geog, IE, 174. 

sayyid: master, lord. It is also nsed for a descendant of the Praphet by 
his daughter Fatimah. 

secretary: al-katih (pl., al-kuttib). A writer, secretarial assistant, or high 
goverment official. 

section: al-magalah (pl., al-magalat). It comes frorn the Arabic word “to 
say” and means a treatise. In the main headings of AL-Fihrist the word 
al-maqalah is transla ted as “chapter” and the words al-fann and al-bab are 
tran slated as “section,” when they refer to a portion of the text. The 
Grecks used “book” for a subdivision, but to avoid confusion the transla- 
tion gives “section” instead of “book” in connection with Greek works. 

session: al-majlis (pl., abamajalis), (1) A meeting for literary or theological 
discussion, sometimes held in the palace; (2) a class, usual y ina mosque 
but sometimes in a private house; (3) a gathering for social pleasure and 
conversation. 

Sham (Sham). The old Arab name for Syria, sometimes used for Damas~ 
cus. See Yaqiit, Geog., IIL, 239. 

Shamaniyah (Samantyah, Shamanists). Idolaters of Central Asia who became 
somewhat inflnenced by Buddhism. The name is said to have come from 
Sramata (a type of Buddhist monk) or from the Sanscrit gramaha. See 
Monier-Williams, Buddhism, pp. 75, 261-63; Mas‘tidi, I, 208; Biriini, 
Chronologie orientalischer Votker, p. 204, 1:18; Fliigel, Mani, p- 3853 
Dozy, Supy plément, I, 686; “Shaman,” Enc. Islam, IV, 302; “Sharma- 
nism,” Ene. Religion and Ethics, X1, 441. 

shari‘ah. The Muslim law derived from the Qur'an, the Hadith, and the 
processes of jurisprudence. See “Shari‘a,” Enc. Islam, IV, 320. 

sharif (pl., ashraf): nobleman, the member of an aristocratic family. It 1s 
also used for a descendant of the Prophet, espectaily through one of his 
grandsons. Sec “Sharif,” Enc. Islam, WV, 324. 

shaykh (pl., shuyitkh), Literally, an old man. The tern is used for a 
chief or for a man wlio has completed his religious and legal studies at a 
mosque or theological institution. 

Shi‘ah (Shi'ites, s., Sil). The Muslim sect which developed the doctrine 
that only a descendant of “Ali had the right to be a caliph. See “Shi‘a,” 
Enc. Islam, TV, 350. 
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shortened and the lengtheued: al-magsiir wa-al-mamdid. This was a phrase 
to describe forms of the letter alif (a). A grammarian was likely to use 
it as the title of one of his books. 

Shurit. Members of a fanatical group of the rebellions Khawarij. Sce 
“Shurat,” Enc. Islam, IV, 392; Baghdadi (Seelyc), p. 76. 

Shu'abiyak. Persons, especially literary men, many of whom were 
Persians. ‘They resented the Arabs’ claim to superiority. Sec Goldziher, 
Muhamimedanische studien, pp. 147-216; Gibb, Studies on the Civilization 
of Islam, pp. 62-73; Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs, p. 279 
bottom. 

Siffin. The battle, aw. 657, between ‘Alf and Mu‘awiyah. See Hitti, 
Arabs, p. 180. 

Sindbad (Stndbadh}. The “Sailor,” who was a hero of popular stories. 
See Flitti, Arabs, pp. 305, 384. There was also a wise man and court 
turor who is mentioned in fiction. Sec “Sindibad-Name,”’ Enc. Islam, 
IV, 435; Mas‘tici, 1, 162 

singer: al-mughanni (pl., al-mughanniyiin). A person, often. a slave girl, 
who was trained to sing and was frequently attached to the contt of a 
caliph or governor. 

slap-taker, See jesters. 

Sophists (al-Siifist? iyah), Scholars who denied reality. Sce Baghdadi 
{Halkin), pp. 172, n. 2, 219; Murtada, p. 80. 

soul: al-nafs, See “Nafs,” Enc. Islam, I, 827. The word is used for the 
human soul and also for the second emanation from the deity. See also 
Sprenger, pp. 1396 ff. 

sources: alousiil (s., al-ast), The word also means roots, otigins, principles, 
fundamentals. It is used in a technical sense of the sources of the law, 
which al-Shafi'l determined as the Que’an, the sunnah, consensus of 
opinion, and analogy. 

spelling: al-hija’. See satire for the other meaning of this word. 

star; al-kawkab (pL, al-kawakib), ‘This can refer to the planets as well as 
the fixed stars. In Al-Fihrist when the form “seven stars” is nsed, it 
refers to the five known planets and the sun and the moon. 

star predominant at birth: al-katkhuda. See Richardson, Dictionary, p. 1170; 
Wenrich, p. 293, m1. 15. 

stopping and starting. A phrase used by grammarians for marks above the 
line of script which indicate when one passage ends and another begins. 
The marks were uscful for reading and chanting the Qur'an. This 
phrase was a popular book tide. 

strange: al-gharib. The strange forms in tribal poetry, the Qur'an and 
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the Hadith, which came from the vernacular cxpressions of the 
tribes. 

subjects. This translation is sometimes used for al-abwab, which means 
“doors” but is also used for sections and subjects of a book. 

Safi (pl., al-Saffydn or Suftyah). The ascetic of medieval Islim. For the 
Safi system sec “Tasawwuf,” Enc. Islam, IV, 681. 

sultan: al-suljén. This word can be used for any ruler who controls the 
administration of his country, but tn Al-Fihrist it usually refers to the 
caliph. 

sunnah. ‘The theory and practice of conventional Muslims, based on the 
Qur’fn. and the Hadith. 

Sunnite (Sunni). Member of the so-called orthodox sect of Islam, which 
upholds the authority of the historical caliphs, as well as the established 
legal and theological systems. 

sirah: form, picture, sometimes a constellation of the stars, or a chapter of 
the Qur'an. 

Sirah of Praise: Sarat al-Elamd. See Fatihah. 

surname: al-kunyak. A name which contains a relationship, such as abi 
(father), ume (mother), ibn (son), or bint (daughter). 

fabai* (s., al-fabi‘ah): natures, temperaments, innate qualities. See 
Nadir, Falsifat al-Mu'tazilah, Part 2, pp. 74-86. 

tabagah (pl., fabagit): category, stratum, rank. It is used to designate one 
of the generations which followed the Prophet, or a group of poets, 
or some other classification. 

tafsiy: commentary, explanation. Often used as the title for a commentary 
on the Qur'an or some book about law or theology. 

takht. A Persian word for board, used for the dust abacus or calculating 
board, similar to the Indian pati. See Datta, History of Hindu Mathe- 
thatics, p. 129, 

faubur: al-tanbir, A stringed instrument used to accompany chanaing 
and singing. 

tashbik: simile, allegory, comparison, similitude. The word was also 
used for anthropomorphisin. Sec “Tashbib,” Enc. Islam, IV, 685. 

tawwallud, The word comes from. the verb “to give birth” but is used as a 
metaphysical tenct concerning an action resulting from an agent working 
through an intermediary. See “Bishr 3. Mu‘tamir,” Enc. Islant, 1, 731; 
Nadir, Systéme philosophique, p. 198. 

temperament. See disposition. 

temporary marriage: al-mut‘ah. ‘This was the termporary marriage legalized 
by the Shi‘i law. Sce “Mata,” Enc. Islam, Il, 774. 
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Tha‘ dlibah. An unimportant sect. Tt was started by a man called Tha'libah 
ibn “Amir by Shahrastani (Haarbriicker), Part 1, p. 147, and Tha'‘libah 
ibn Mashkin, by Baghdidi Seelye}, pp. 102-4. 

theologians. See mutakalliniin. 

town (region): al-balad ot al-baladah (pl, al-bildd oc al-buldan). 

traditions. (1) Abakhbar, translated as historical traditions or historical 
accounts; (2) al-athar, literally meaning traces. See also Hadith. 

training. See adab. 

Tughuzghuz. The Arab name for certain tribes of central Asia, Heyd, 
Histoire du commerce, 1, 37, calls it “Tune des tribus alars les plus impor- 
tantes des Turcs, celle des Tagazgaz (Hwei-Hou) qui s’étendait an loin 
sur les deux flancs des monts ‘Thian-chau.” See also Mas‘iidi, I, 214, 
288, 299-307, 358; IV, 38; Tabari, Aunales, Part 3, p. 1044; Fida’, 
Géographie df Akoulféda, pp. ccclx, ccclxi; Pelliot, Notes on Marco Polo, 
N, 753; Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches, 1, 252, saggests that they 
were Uigurs. Cf “Turks,” Ene. Brit, XXVIII, 460, 471. Professor 
Herbert Franke of Munich suggested in a letter, dated Dec. 1, 1965, that 
onc should read “Toghuzghuz throughout (Old Turk. toquz ‘nine’).” 
See also Pulleyblank, Journal of the American Oriental Society, LXXXV, 
No. 2 (June 1965), 122 (left column, bottom). Mis‘ar ibn. Muhalhil, 
Al-Ristlah al-Thaniyah, English Introduction, p. 15 (hii), identifies the 
Tughuzghuz as the Uyghurs, probably in their later habitat near 
Turfan, and the Ghuzz as being between Iritsh and the Volga. The 
so-called King of the Tughuzghuz was at the city of Kushin (Kao- 
tchang) east of Khurisin, which they occupied in the mid-tenth century. 
Cf. Yayfit, Geog., TV, 320. 

‘slant’ (s., alalim): the knowing. The religions and legal authorities 
of a Muslim. community. 

umar®. See emir. 

anusual anecdotes. Sec rare forms. 

virtues: al-fad@ il (s., al-fadilah). Excellent qualities, often ascribed to an 
Arab tribe, so as to give it political favor. 

vizier: al-wazir (pl. al-wuzard’). The title of an officer who served the 
caliph or some important provineial ruler. The position was similar to 
that of a cabinct official in modern times. 

Wagifah (al-Wagifiyal). A sect of the Khawirij. See Baghdadi (Seclye), 
pp. 110, 119; Shahrastini (Haarbriickcr}, Part 1, pp. 140, 192, 197. 
warrdg (pl., al-warragiin). A man wha copied oanuscripts, or who dealt 
with aanuscripts and stationary. If he owned his own bookshop he 

could often make it a center for scholars. 
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will; al-wastyah. Thiscommon word fora wilt was used for the commission 
of Allah to the Prophict Muhammad. The Shi‘ah interpreted it to mean 
the special knowledge and divine right to rule, handed down from 
‘Ali to his successors. See “Wasiya,” Enc. Islam, IV, 1132; Nu‘min, 
Da‘a'm al-Islam, Part 4, p. 70. 

yawm. See ayydm. 

young man: al-ghulam (pl., al-ghilman). (1) A slave boy or servant, often 
attached to a scholar from whom he received instruction. (2) An 
apprentice. (3) A farm hand, like the boys who cared for Babak’s 
animals. (4) A boy used for homosexual purposes. 

Zamzam, The famous well in the court of the Ka‘bah at Makkah. 

zandagah: heresy. 

wardiq (al-zindig, pl., al-zanddiqah or al-zanddig). A general term for a 
heretic. During the ninth and tenth centuries, when. the Zoroastrians 
and Manichacaus were feared as rebels, the word was as a rule used for 
sympathizers with these sects. See Nicholson, Literary History of the 
Arabs, p. 372; “Zindik,” Ene. Islam, IV, 1228. 

Zanj. A group of slaves in southern ‘Trig, who a.v. 869 started a rebellion. 
They were led by “Al ibn Muhammad Sahib al~Zanj. See Hitti, 
Arabs, pp. 467-68; “Zandj,” Ene. Islam, IV, 1213. 

Zaydtyah, Followers of Zayd, who was the son of ‘Af ibn al-Husayn 
Zayn al-‘Abidin, the fourth Shii imam. Zayd revolted at al-Kifah, 
A.D. 740, aud was killed. See “Zaid p. “Ali,” Enc. Islam, IV, 11933 
“Zaidiya,” ibid. TV, 1196; Baghdadi (Scelye), pp. 34-6, 43, $3, 73: 
Shahrastini (Haarbriicker), Part 1, p. 174; Mas ifidi, V, 467; VI, 78, 
IOI, 204. 


Appendix 


The Succession of the Imams Recognized by the Isma@iliyah from ‘Ali to 
the Establishment of the Fatimid Dynasty in Egypt 


1, ‘Alf ibn Abi ‘Tilib (son-in-law of the Proplict) 
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(followed by the tradi- 


! 
I = ° le 1) 
Muhammad ibn Isma‘il al- tional imams of the Shi‘ah) 


Maktiim 


‘Abd “Allah ibn Muhammad 
iba Isina‘ tl 


| 
Alimad ibn ‘Abd Allih 
| 
ser ureieises faenenenoenteninnnininuanatetenttneectonte 


Mubammad Abti al-Shalagh-lagh al-Fusayn ibn Abmad 
1? 
this sons died prematurely) 1. Sa‘id ibn al-liasaye “Whbayd 
AMih al-Mahdi 


IL. al-Qv im bi-al-Acit 

Hit. Ismail Abii Tahir al-Mansiir 

IV. al~Ma‘add Abi Tamim at- 
Mu‘izz (conqueror of Egypt) 


Arabic numbers identify the Sh¥l imams to the time of the sevench, when the 
Ismi‘iliyah recognized a rival imam and separated fron: the traditional Shi‘ah. 
Roman numbers identify the first four Fatimid caliphs, who established a rival 
caliphate in North Africa. See Chap. V, pp. 462, 465, 0. 64. 


Biographical Index 


The first part of each name given in the Biographical Index is the part of the name 
that in the text is printed in italics, Asa rule the name that is fiest listed in the index 
is the part of the man’s name given in the text as.a heading. If, however, the name iu 
the heading does not scem to be well known there are exceptions to this rule, 
Although there is some cross referencing to stimnames, nicknames, and locality natnes, 
it is impossible to give a complete system of cross referencing in an English index. 

Some names occur so often that the page number in the text is not given each 
tme the nameappears. Examples of names of this sort are “All, al-Rashid, al-Ma’miin, 
Thaibit ibn Qurrah, al-Agma'‘l, Tha‘lab, al-Kisi’i, Shaykh Abit Sad al-Sirafi, 
Isbiq al-Mawsili, and al-Khbalil ibn Abmad. 


‘Abddiyah (Ibn al-), An author known for his eloquent literary style. 275 
‘Ababh (al-). The nickname of al-Hasan ibn Ibrahim, an astrologer in the service of 
al-Ma'miin (caliph 813-833). See Suter, V1 (7892), 30. 654 


Abin. He transported oil to Baghdad. For his grandson, see Muhanunad ibn ‘Abd 
al-Malik al-Zayyat. For his village, al-Daskarah, see Yaqiit, Geog., IT, $75. 

268 

Abin ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid ibn Labig al-Ragashi. A poct at the court of Hariia al- 

Rashid, who translated ancient fables, dying 815. See Isbahini, Part CX, 73; 

Taghri-Birc, Part IT, 1697, 1. 47. 359, 260, 390, ‘776 

Abin ibn Abi ‘Ayyish. He gave refage to Sulaym ibn Qays and quoted his book in 

the Jate 7th and carly 8th century. Sce Tabari, Annales, Part I, 902. $35 

Abin ibn Taghlib ibn Rabih, Abi Sa‘id of al-Kiifah. He was a Shi'T jurist and extre« 

mist, who dicd 758/759. Sce VYigiit, Geog., I, 598; Tasi, p. 4, sect. 4; Zirikli, 


Part I, 20, $36 
Aban ibn “Uthman, Abi Said. A son of “Uthmian (caliph 644-656). See Mas‘tidi, 
IV, 252; V. 267, 384. 68 


Abin al-Lahioi. See Abn ibn ‘Abd al-Lamiid. 

Abar ibn Shalikh, He was the elder son of Shelah. Sec Genesis 10: 24, FX: 10. 27 

‘Abbid (Abii) Jabir ibn Zayd al-Sabbah alAskari. A secretary of al-Ma’miin 
(caliph 613-833). See Mas‘iidi, VII, 35; Tabari, Annales, Part Tl, 1155. wi 

‘Abbid ibn ‘Abbid al~Arsiifi. He was a conscrvative jurist, perhaps the same as 
Abii Mu‘iwiyah al-Muhallabi who died 797/798. See Quraybah, Ma‘arif, p. 256; 
Taghri-Birdi, Part H, 104, 1. 9. $46 

‘Abbad (Ibn Abi} Abi al-Hasan Muhammad ibn ‘Isi. An astrologer, probably 
living at Baghdad in the oth century. MS 113§ calls him Ibn ‘Ayyad. Sec 
Qifti, p. 287; Suter, VI (1892), 67; X (900), 48. 661. 
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‘Abbad ibn al-Llusayn, Abi Jabdam. A man of the Banti Tamim who was military 
chiet of al~Basrah, but died ahout 651, fighting in Afphanistin. See Quiaybah, 
Ma‘arif, p. 212. 223 

‘Abbid (Ibn}, Ismail ibn ‘Abbid ibn al‘Abbis al-Talagini. Surnamed Abi 
al-Odédsim. He lived 938-905 and was a man of letiers, who became the 
vizier of Mr‘izz al-Dawlah. See Zirikli, Part 1, 312. AOL 

‘Abbid ibm Kusayb. He was Abii al-Khansa’ of the ‘Anbar tribe who was an 
authority for Bedouin poetry and traditions. See Zubaydi, p.177, note. 107 

‘Abbad iba al-Murmazzaq. A poet probably at Baghdid in the late 8th and carly 
gth century, Sce Isbahini Aghdni, Part XVII, 157. 362 

“Abbad ibn Sulayman al-Daymari, Abi Sah], An heretical scholar associated with 
the Mu‘tazilah, probably in the late oth ox early .oth century. See Murtada, 
p.77; Baghdadi (Hatkin), p. rot; Shahrastini (Haarhriicker), Part Hf, 399, 420. 

457-18, 424, 448 

‘Abbid ibn Ya‘gtib al-Asadi. He was an authority of the Hadith and teacher of 
al-Fabari, in the middie 9th century. See Tahari, Aunales, Part I, 197. $63 

‘Abbas (al). The son and disciple of al~Kalbi (Mubatamad ibn $2’ib). 205 

“Abbas (Abd al-). See “Abbas (Ibn al-) Aba al-“Abbis; ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Mu‘tazz; 
ale‘Saffah; Tha'lat; Thawabah. 

“Abbas (Abii al-), A pupil of al-Witsiff and a theologian of secondary importance. 
The teacher died 935. 431 

‘Abbis (Abi al}. Mentioned with a love story. P2L 

“Abbas (Abdi al-) ihn al-Furdt, See Ibn al-Furit. 

“Abbas (Abi al-) Mubammad ibn Khalaf ibn Marzabin. A gramunarian, translator, 
and historian, who lived near Baghdad, and died 921. See Zirikli, Part VI, 348. 


x88 

“Abbis (al-} ibn ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Abi al-Padi. He was a secretary, who also composed 
poeiry. 370 
“Abbis (al-} ibn ‘Abd al-Mutrahb, He was a grandson of Hashin and uncle of the 
Prophet Muhammad. See “al-‘Abbas.” Enc. Islam, 1, 9. 106, 221, $58 
“Abbis {al-) ibn ‘Abd al-Samad. A poet living during the late 8th or early oih 
century, For his brothers, also poets, see Ragashi, 360 
“Abbis (al-) ibn Abi al-Sha‘f. A poct of minor importance. For the Sha'‘l tribe, see 
Durayd, Geneal., pp. 224, 328. 360 


‘Abbas (ibn al-) Abii al-“Abbis ‘Abd Allah. A cousin of the Prophet, famous for his 
knowledge. of [sini and the ancestor of the Bani al-“Abbis caliphs. Sec Hitt 
Arahs, p. 184. §2, 75, 82, 91, 2A1, 229, 245, 273, 509, $19, $58 

‘Abbi (al-} ibn al-Abnaf al-Hanaf¥, Abii al-Fadi. He was a composer of crotic 
poetry, who died at Baghdad between 807 and 809. See Khalhkin, II, 7; 
Isbahidal, Aghan?, VIE, 15; Qutaybah, Shi'r, p. 497. 290, 33%, 360, 721, ‘722 

‘Abbas (al-) ibn ‘All ibn Abi Talib. He was one of the less nnpoctant sons of the 
Caliph “AL, sce Mas‘iidi, V, 145, 149, 140. 430 

‘Abbas (al-) ibn Bighan ibn al-Rabi‘, Abi al-Rabi‘ an astrologer of secondary 
importance. MS 1934 spells che father’s name Baghir. See Suter Vi (1992), 36, 
X (1900), 67. 663 

‘Abbis (al-) iba al-Padi, Abi al-Fadl al-Ansari al- Waqifi. He was from al~Bagrah 
hut became a judge at al-Mawsil. He was a scholar of poctry and the Qur’iit, 
He died 861. See Zitikli, Part IV, 38. 78 
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‘Abbas (al-) ibn al-Fadl ‘al-Fasi, Abii Mukammad, A secretary who wrote some 


pociry and essays. Seo Hajj Khalifah, V, 136. 369 

‘Abbas (al-) ibn al-Fadl ibn Shadhin, a Shi‘ jeist, For his father, see Shadhan (Ibn), 
who died 874 and was from Naysabir. $87 
“Abbas, al- ibn al-Hasan, Abii Ahmad, the vizier of al-Mukéaf? (caliph 902-908) and 
@ famous penmat. See Khallikin, If, 360, HI, 228. 17, 360 
‘Abbas {al-} ibn al-Hasan al-‘Abbasi. A poct living in Syria in the latc 7th and early 
8th century, see Igbahiini, Aghdni, Part XX, 1°72. 360 


“Abbis (al-} ibn al-Idasan al-“Alawi. A wealthy descendaut of the Caliph ‘Afi, known 
for his preaching. He lived in Baghdad at the time of al~Ada'miin (caliph &73— 


$33}. See Mas‘tidi, VIE, 79. 274 
“Abbas tbn al-Layth. He was a protégé of al-Maitdi, who was killed by Yahir ibn 
al-Husayn. See Mas‘tidi, VJ, 422-23; Tabari, Annales, Part Ill, 801. 74x 


“Abbas (al-) ibn Ma‘an. He was quoted by fshigq al-Mawegili, and was perhaps a 
brother of Za’dah ibn Ma‘an, in the late 8th and early oth century. See Isbahini, 
Aghdni, Part Itt, 138, middle. 300 

“Abbis (al-} ibn Mirdis al-Sulami, Abii alAbbas. A poet who jomcd Islim, dying 
639. See Ishahani, Aghdni, Part XMI, 64; Qutaybah, Shir, p. 467; Tarunam, 
select., 22, 143, 144, 434. 346 

“Abbas (al-) ibn Muhammad ibn ‘AH. A brother of the caliphs al-Saffah and al- 
Mansiir who was the governor of al-Iriq 756-776. See Balidhuri, Origins, 
p. 288; Mas‘tidi, VJ, 266; IX, 64-65. For the genealogy, see Hitti Arabs, p. 289. 

98, 234, 259, 274, 446 

‘Abbas (al-) ibn Sa‘td. See Jawhari. 

‘Abbas (al-) ion “Utbah ibn Abt Lahab. He was a poet of the Quraysh, whose more 
famous son, al-Fadi, died 714. See Ishahani, Aghani, Part TV, 176, 177; XV, 23 


Yagiit, Geog., H, $23. 346 
‘Abdah. An Arab girl loved by a poet. See al-Abwas. 720 
‘Abdah. This was the nickname of ‘Abd al-Rahmaa ibn Sulayman, the father of the 

gceucalogist whose name follows. 229 


‘Abdah (Ibn) Muhauimad ibn ‘Abd al-Rabmin ibo Sulayman ibn Hiajih, Abii Bakr. 
He probably lived in the middle oth century, being employed to write Arab 
genealogies. 229 

“Abdakin (Ibn) Mubamunad. A. secretary of the Tiliin family, which ruled Egypt 
868-905. Tle belouged to au Egyptian clan, perhaps not accurately transliter- 
ated. Sec Tabari, Annales, Indices, p 263, top 301, 378 

‘Abd Allah. See Ibn al-Mugaffa‘, also Ibn al-Zubayr 

‘Abd Alli. An oil peddler from Clesiphon, who emigrated to Adharbayjan and 
was the father of Babak. He died from a wound about Soc. Sce Babak. 818 

‘Abd Allah. He was either a brother or son of the poet al-Mu‘adhdhal ibn Ghaylin 
and himself a poet during the early oth century. Compare Isbahini, Aghdnl, 


Part XX, 74. 364 
‘Abd Allah. A nephew of Abii al-Wizir, a secretary and poet. See Abti al-Wizir 
(either Ahmad or ‘Umar). 469 


‘Abd Allah (Abii) ibn Fiini. He was the possessor of an ancient manusceipt, F ee 
omils Abii. 

‘Abd Allah, Abii, ibn Maglah, al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali. See al-tdasan iba ‘Ali ibn Muclal. 

"Abd Allah (Abii) ibn Rizim.: An author who refuted the ideas of the Isma‘Tlyah, 
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probably in the roth century. See Tabari, Annales, Part I, 1076; Quatremére, 
Journal Asiatique, August 1836, p. 117; Lewis, pp. 6-8. 462 

‘Abd Allah (Aba) al-Kiiti, He was appointed to high office 947 and later served as 4 

vizicr. See Khallikin, 1,477; Sabi, Wuzard’, p. 343; Taghri-Birdi, Part ll, 270. 
298 

‘Abd Alldh, Abii Mubammad. A relative of ibn Muglah famous as‘a penman. 18 

‘Abd Allah ibn alAbbas. See al-“Abbds ibn ‘Abd al-~Muttalib. 

‘Abd Allah ibn al-‘Abbis ibp al-Hasan al-"Alawi. A man famous as a preacher in 
the oth century. For his famous father, see al-Abbds ibn al-Hasan. Sce Tabari, 
Aunatles, 1, 620-24, 753. 274 

‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam al-Migr], Abti Mubammiad. Ue hived in Egypt 767-~ 
829, and was a well-known Maliki jurist. See 'Taghri-Birdi, H, 217, 246, 320; 
Zirikli, Part TV, p. 229. His sons were Mubkanimad, ‘Abd al-Rabman, and Sa‘d. 

49S, 497-98 

‘Abd Allih ibn Abi al-Hasan ibn Abi Rafi’, Abii Mubanmmad, An astrologer of 

secondary importance, For his father, sce Ibn Abi Raf’, Sec Suter, X (1900), 41. 
660 

‘Abd Allah ibn Abi Ishaq, Abit a-“Abbas. He was a toth century calligrapher. 17 

‘Abd Allah ibn Abi Ishiiq. Sce al-Hadraini. 

‘Abd Alldh thn Abi al-Shis. A poct whose more famous father, Abi al-Shis, died 
Str. Sce Isabahdni, Aghani, Parte XV, 108: XVI, 44, $4. 3$4 

‘Abd Allih ibn Abi Zayd al-Qayrawini, Abii Muhammad. He was a late toth 
century jurist, who probably lived at Baghdid. Sce Yaqiir, Geog., IV, 9, 30; 
Brockelmann, Geschlichte, Suppl., J, 301. 498 

‘Abd Allah ibn Abmad. See Abti al-Qasim al-Balkii. 

‘Abd Allah ibn Abmad ibn ‘Amir ibn Sulayman al-Ta’t, Abii al-Qasim. He was a 
Shid jurist and author. Sec Tiisi, p, 187, sect. 401. $42 

‘Abd Allih ibn Abmad (ibn Muhanamad) ibn Hanbal, Abii “Abd al-Rahmin. He was 
a son of the great jurist and himself a jurist, who died go3. Sec Khallikaa, 1, 45; 
Rajab, 157-63; Taghri-Birdi, Part Til, p. 130, 131. $$4 

*Abd Allih ibn Abmad ibn Muhammad ibn al-Mughalias, Abt al-blasan. A leading 
follower of the jurist Da’tid ibn ‘Ali, He lived at Baghdad, dying there 
935/936. Filigel calls the name al-Mughallis. $32, $62 

‘Abd Alih ibn Ahmed thn Yisuf. A secretary and poct, whose father served as 
secretary to ‘Add Allah ibn Tibir, governor of Khurisin in the early oth century. 
See Tabari, Annales, Part (II, 1096. 368 

‘Abd Allih ibn al-Ahtam. A military and tax officer at al-Bagrah, during the late 7h 
and early 8th century. Sce Tabari, Annales, Part Hl, 76, 807, 1248, 1290, top, 
¥308-12, 273 

‘Abd Allah ibn ‘AR ibn ‘Abd Allah. An uncle of the Caliph al-Mansiiv, who rebelled 
and was defeated, 793-754, but was later pardoned. See Khalhkan, I, 432; 
Mas‘tidi, V1, 73-77, 176-77, 183, 214-18, 249, 330 

‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn 1Di'id ibn al-Jarrib. He was called Ibn al- 
‘Araincam and was a member of an illustrious family who lived during the roth 
century. 324 

‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amir al-Hadrami. He was a man of importance in early Islim and 
the source of some anecdotes. See Tahari, Artales, Part J, 2730, 2755, 3037, 
3096, 3098, 3090. 223 
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‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amir ibn Kurayz. He was the general who conquered Fars, Sijistin, 
and Khurasin, 650-651, He died 678/679. See Khallikin, 1, 50, n. 3; Baladhuri, 
Origins, p. 490. ana 

‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Ayyash ibn al-Rabfah, ‘Ataqgah al-Makhziimi. He was born in 
Abyssinia, went to Syria and then to Makkah; a reader of the Qur’in and quoter 
of craditions, See 'Tabart, Annales, Part TH, 32383. 68 

‘Abd Allih ibn Ayyéb al-Taymi, AbG Muaharumad of al-Kifah. A poct favored by 
the caliphs al-Amin and al-Ma’miin. He died 824/825. Sec Khallikan, 1V, 227, 


232, n. 45; Ishahint, Aghant, Part X'VIH, 115. 460 
‘Abd Allah ibn Bukayr ibn A‘yan, Abi ‘Al al-Shaybini. A Shri scholar and author 
in the second half of the §th century. Sec Tiisi, p. 188, sece. 405. 479, $36 


‘Abd Allah ibn Da’Gd. He belonged to the Mujbirah school of theology. He may 
have been al-Khuraybi, who died 828/829. See Qutaybab, Ma‘frif, p. 260; 
Yaqit, Geog., H, 430. 450 

“Abd Allah ibn Dhakwin, Abt Zannad. He lived 684~748, and was an expert for the 
Hadith and law at al-Madinah. See Zirikli, Parte 1V, 217. 446 

‘Abd Allah ibn a-Fadi. A poct and friend of the family of Hariin al-Rashid: for his 
beteer-known brother, sce sig. See Isbahini, Aghdny, Part XIX, 72. 358 

‘Abd AUah ibn al-Hajjij, Sec Adadini. 

‘Abd AlKh iba Hammad ibn Marwan. A secretary who probably lived in the oth 
century. 293 

‘Abd Allgh ibn al-Hasan. See Ghulim Zuhal. 

‘Abd Allih ibn al-Blasan ibn. al-Lasan, 690-762. He was a great grandson of ‘Ali and 
imprisoned by the Caliph al-Mansir because of the revolt of his sons, Muhanad 
aid Ibrahint, 762/763. Sec Zirikli, Pare TV, 207; Balidhuri, Origins, p. 446. 

118, 206, 447 

‘Abd Allah ibn Hilal al-Kiifi. He helped to develop a legal form of exorcism, 
probably during the late 9th of carly toth century. Sce ZDMG, Gocjc, XX 


(1866), 487. 729 
‘Abd Allah ibn Ishaq ibn al-Fadi ibn ‘Abd al-Rabmin. A poet about whom al- 
Madi’in? wrote a book. 226 
‘Abd AHih ibn Ishig ihn Sallim al-Makari, abi a-‘Abbas. Fle was a scholar of the 
middle oth century. Sce Mas‘tidi, V, 381. 249 
‘Abd Allih ibn Ja‘far. A man about whom anecdotes were told. See Isbahini, 
Aghiut, p. 434 of Tables Alphabétiques. Zirikli, Pare FV, 204. 722. 


‘Abd Allah ibn Ja‘far. The son of Ja‘far al-Sadiq, the sixth Shit imam. Te may 
have been the truc father of Mubamimad al-Maktiim, Sec Flamdini, On the 
Genealogy of the Fatintid Catiphs. 465 

‘Abd. Allgh ibn Ja'far ibn. Abt Talib. He was bom in 622 in Abyssinia, and wene to 
al-Madinah, where he died 699/700. See Khallikin, II], 627, n. 27; Nawawi, p. 
337. t88, 222, 328, $58 

‘Abd Alldh thn Kathir. See Ibn Kavhir, 

‘Abd Allah ibn Khagin. A ian noted for hw literary style, who was probably in 


the govertunent service. 274 
‘Abd Al&h ibn al-Khattab. He was a Mu'‘tazill. A theologian of secondary impor-~ 
tance during the first half of the 10th century. 434 


‘Abd Allth ibn Masrir, A Christian apprentice of Abii Ma'sher, who became a 
a capable astrologer. Sec Qiftl, p. 220. 658 
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‘Abd Allah ibn Mas‘tid. He was a famous Companion of the Prophet from Makkah, 
a soidicr and the director of finances at al-Kiafah, He died at al-Madinah 653. 
See Mas‘tid?, [1V, 256, 265, 279; V, 331, 3757 Baladhuri, Origins, pp. 135, 
143, 431, 432, 477. $3, 57 
‘Abd All3h 1bn Maynutin al-Qaddah. He was chiefly responsible for organizing. the 
Ismit‘ili propaganda and was probably born before 7oo, He spent some time in 
Southern Persia and at al-Basrah, then at Salamiyah in Syria. See Nizgim al- 
Mulk, p. 269; Lewis, p. 54: Maqrizi, fiti‘dz, p. 50, and other books on the 


isma‘iliyah. 462, 464, 469, 4°70. 536 
‘Abd Allkh ibn al-Mu‘adbdhal. He was a poet of secondary importance; for his 
father sce Mu‘adhdhal ibn, Ghaylin. 364 


‘Abd Allgh ibn Mu’iwiyah ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Ja‘far ibn Abi Talib. He left the court 
at Damascus, going to Perscpolis and then Khurisin, where he died about 748. 
See Khallikan, I, 74; Mas‘iidi, VI, 41-42, 67-68. 325 
‘Abd Allih ibn al-Mubarek, Abii ‘Abd al-Rabmin. A jurist and poet, born 736, 
died at Hit in Western ‘Trig 797/798. See Nawawi, p, 365; Sha‘rani, Part 1, 50; 
Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 256. $00, 552 
‘Abd Allih ibn al-Mubirak al-Khayyae. He was probably a poet living in the Last 
half of the 7uh century. Not to be confused with the jurise. Fliigel gives che 
name as ‘Abd al-Malik, bat see Isbahinl, Aghdni, Part 1, 163; Quetaybah, 


‘Cyt, Pare I, 272; IT, $6. 357 
‘Abd Alih ibn Mubarak al-Yazidi, He was a oth century poct. His father’s name 
may have been Yahya. See Yazidf Family. 360 


‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad, See Abswas. 

*Abd Allih ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al—‘Aziz al-Baghawi, Abii al-Qasiin. He was 
nicknamed. [bn Bint Muni‘, and was a jurist, born 829/830, died 929/930. See 
Hajar, Lisin al-Mizda, Pari Ill, 338; Nawawi, p. 765. $61 

‘Abd Allah ibn Mohammad ibn Abi al-‘Auihiyah. Te was a poet of secondary 
importance during the middle oth century. For his famous grandfacher, sec 
Aba al-Atthiyak. 354 

‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn Abi Shaybah Abit Bakr. Me was ai al~Kiifah, 
about 775~&49, and was a jurist and authority for the Hadith. See Baghdadi 
(Khatib), Part X, 66, sect. $189. $$3 

“A bd Allih ibn Muhammad ibn Abi °U yaynan. He was a court poet with al-Rashid 
8: Yaqat, Geog. - 1 640-$0; IV, 109. 36% 

‘Abd Allah ibn Mubanmmad ibn 04'Gd ibn al-Jarrah, Ibn al-‘Aramram. He was the 
great grandson of the secretary of al-Musta‘in (caliph 862-866). Compare ‘Abd 
Allah ibn ‘Ali ibn Muhamutad. 282 

‘Abd Allih ibn Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyah, Abi Hishim, a descendant of the 

Caliph ‘AIT, who lived in the late 7th and early 8th century. See Tabari, Annales, 
Part Hi, 2900. 382, 384 

‘Abd AHah ibn Muhammad ibn Mishim al-Katmani, a scholat who helped to correct 

citat al“Ayn, in the last half of the oth century, See Tabari, Anuales, Part UI, 


¥074. 96 
‘Abd Allah ibn Muabammad ibn Isma‘il. One of the hidden IsmaTll iniams, whose 
father was Mutamiurad ibn Isma'll, called al~Maktiim. Glossary, Appendix 


‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn al-Khayy3t, A poct living before and after 7509, 
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connected with the family of Zubayr ibn al“Awwim. Soc Isbahani, Aghani, 
Part AVHI, 94. 36a 

‘Abd Allab ibn Muhammad ibn Yazdad, Abii Salib. The son of a vizier and himself 
first secrelary and then vizier of al-Musta‘in, He was also a poet, who dicd 874/ 
$75, See Taghri-Bicdi, Part 1, 35; Tabari, Annales, Pare Hl, 1446, 1413, £707. 

368 

‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad al-Mekki. A poct who cannot be accurately identified. 

364. 

‘Abd Allah ibn Mubammmad al-‘Urbi. A poet called by the Tonk MS. al-Faq‘asi. 
For his father, see ‘Lsbt 365 

‘Abd Allah ibn Mus‘ab. One of che Zubayr Family and father of the scholar Mus‘ab 
al-Zubayri. He was a poct, who was executed $03. See Mas‘iidi, V1, 296-209; 
Tabari, Annales, Part 1, 2744, 3072. 242, 3$'7 

‘Abd Allah ibn Muslim, see Ibn Quéaybali. 

‘Abd Allah ibn Muslimah ibn Qa‘nab al-Qa‘nabi al-Harithi, Abit ‘Abd al-Rabmin. 
A Maliki jarist, who lived at al-Bagrah and died 835/836. Sce Farhiin, p. 137; 
Zarikli, Part FV, 280; “Malik B. Anas,” Bae. Islam, TH, 208. 494 

‘Abd Allah ibn al-Mu'tazz. A sou of the Caliph al-Adu‘tazz, a poet, and the author 
of the first importane work on rhetoric. He was caliph for one day, known as 
al-Murtadi, but killed 908. See Khallikiin, II, 41. 

LO$, 162, 254, 2$7, 272, 280, 280, 744 

‘Abd Allah ibn Nafa‘ ibn Thabit, He was a great grandson of ‘Abd Allah ibn al- 
Zubayr. He died at al-Madinah 771. Sce Yiqiit, Geog., I, 643; Il, 629; VII, 


72. 244 
‘Abd Allah ibn Nagr al-Katib. A secretary who wrote poeiry. He may have been 
the army officer of Tabari, Annales, Part Tl, 1418, 1573, 1588, 1602. 368 
‘Abd Allah ibn Sa‘id. A military officer attached to the first ‘Abbasid caliphs. See 
Tabari, Ansales, Part 11, 1960. R22 


‘Abd Allah ibn Salam ibn al-ldarith. He was a Jew who became a Muslim at the 
time of the Prophet and died at al-Madinah 663/664. See Nawawi, p. 347. 


42 

‘Abd Allah ibn $alib ibn al-lfkani. He was a scholar who quoted the legal works of 
al~Muzani, probably in the late oth century. $22 
‘All Allah ibn al-Samet (Sint), Abii al-Samt. A poet who probably lived during the 
first part of the oth century. See Tabari, Annales, Part IH, 1159. 354 
‘Abd Allgh ibn Shaddad. A master penman of the ‘Abbisid period, perhaps the same 
as al-1lad al~Laythi. See Jabari, Annales, Part 1, 486, 487, 480. 13 


‘Abd Allah ibn Shubrumah al-Dabbi, Abt Shubramah. A judge at al-Kafah at the 
time of al-Mansar (caliph 754--775). See Nawawi, p. 347; Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, 


Pp. 238, $02 
‘Abd Allah ibn Sufyin al-Mawgili. Shafi'l jurist, whose teacher died in Egypt $83/ 
S84. $19 


‘Abd Allah ibn Sulayman ibn al-Ash‘ath ibn Ishaq al-Sijistini, Abit Bake. He was 
sively, becoming a great authority for the Hadith and Qur’in at Baghdad, 
dying 928/929. Sec Taghri-Birdi, Part OJ, 241-22; Hajar, Lisdn al-Mizdn, Part 
1H, 293; also Nawawi, p. 708, for his father. 559 

‘Abd Allah ibn Tahir ibn al-Husayn, Abt al‘Abbis, He was the son of 2 governor 
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under al-Afa@'miin, who became the autonomous ruler of Khurdsin, dying at 

Nishaptr $44, Sce Khallikan, 11, 49. 106, 147, 156, 256, 335, SL 

‘Abd Altih ibn Talib al-Katib, A secretary who coniposed some poctry, 370 
‘Abd Aljah ibn ‘Ubayd Allih a-A'ishi. He composed fifty pages of poetry. 

365 

‘Abd Allah ibn “Umar ibn al-Khagah, Abi ‘Abd al-Rabinin. He was the generous 

and popular son of the second caliph, who died at Makkah 692/603, when 8&4 
years old. See Sa‘d {Ibn}, Part TV, sect. r, ros; Khalthkan, I, $67, mn. 1. 

68, 91, $38 

‘Abd Allah ibn Umayyah ibn Abi Umayyah. A poet whose grandfather died 613, 

358 

‘Abd Allah ibn Wahb ibn, Muslim, Abii Mubammad. He was a Miliki jurist in 

Egypt, 743-813, and perhaps one of Addlik’s pupils. See Nawawi, p. $34, 

middie; Farhtin, p. 132; Zink, Part EV, 289; “Malik B. Anas,” Fee. Istant, 

208. 495-96 

‘Abd Allah ibn al-Walid al-‘Adani, He quoted the ieachings of Sufydn ibn Sa‘id 
al-Thawri, probably in the late 8th contury, See Yiqtit, Geog, HI, 187. 


546 
‘Abd Allah ibn Yahya. He was one of the Barak Fainily, known for his interest in 
astronomy and science. 658 


‘Abd Allh ibn Yahy4 ibn Sa‘d, Aba Ghalib. A man of al-Anbar and a secretary of 
the Caliph Marwi#t H who was famous for his penmanship. He died 750. 
Compare ‘Abd al-Hamid ibn Yaby3 ibn Sa‘d. 259 

‘Abd Allah ibn Yazid. A secretary and poct, perhaps the same as the lbadi scholar 
who lived at the time of al-Rashid (caliph 786-809). See Mas‘tcli, V, 442~44; 
Askari, Pare 1, 446; Khallikan, 1, 642, 644. Compare Murtadi, p. 134, 1. §, p. 

¥36, line 11, 368, 433 

‘Abd Allih ibn Yazid ibn Asad al-Qasei, Abi Khalid. He was the father of three 
famous sons. See Khalid, Asad and Isud'if, lde was also an orator attd influential 
man at the tine of ‘Afd al-Malik (caliph 685-705}. See Tabarl, Annales, Part Il, 
794, 817. 

‘Abd Alldh ibn al-Zubayr. The rival caliph who rebelled agaist Yazid, 681. See 
** “Abd Allah,” Ere. {slan, 1, 33. 201, 273 

‘Abd Alkih al-Zubayri. The father of ‘Abii ‘Abd Allah Musg‘ab al-Zuhayri. 242 

‘Abd Allah al-Qastt. See “Add Allah ibu Yazid. 

‘Abd al-'Avi2 al-‘Asjadi al-Mariizi. A poet and grandson of Hafsmvayh, probably in 
the late oth or early roth century. 207 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Abin ibn Mubammad, Abii Khalid. lle was a jurist at al-Kiaifah, 
who became judge of al-Wasi, dying 822. Sce Baghdadi (XChatib), Pare X, 
442; Tabari, Annales, Pare I, 195, 196, 1721; Zimkh, Part FV, 135. $46 

"Abd al-‘Aziz ibn ‘Abd Allih. A jurist from Isbahin who died at Baghdad 780. 
See Zinkli, Part IV, 144. 234, 244. 

‘Abd al~‘Aziz ibn “Abd AlKih al-Hashimi, Aba al-Qi isim, Jc was Amir of Makkah 
and leader of the pilgrimages, 716, 719. See Mas‘iidi, 1X, bo. 244 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Ahmad al-Ishahanf al-Kharazi, Abi al-Hasan. Me was a jnrist 
following the code of Dad and judge of East Baghdad, who died 1001. See 
Baghdadi (IChatih), Part X, 466, sect. 5639; Sluya‘, VI, 429. $34 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn ‘Uthmin al-Qabisi, Abt al-Saqr. A famous mathematician and 
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astronomer of al-Mawgil, favored by Sayf al-Dawlah (944-067). See Suter, X, 
607 Sarton, I, 669; Qift, p. 64, 1. 7; ‘Tiigdn, p. 341. 635 
‘Abd al-’ Aziz ibn Yahya ibn ‘Atid al-Malik al-Kinini. A man of Makkah, who was 
an ascetic, and probably went to Baghdid during the frst half of che oth century. 
See Steiner, p. 78; compare Sha‘rini, Parr I, $2, for ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ihn Abi 
Ruawad. 437 
‘Abd al~Ghaffir ibn “Umar al-Ansixi. A poet of carly Islam. 359 
‘Abd ai--lakam al-Migri. A scholar who died 777/778. Fort his son and grandson, sec 
‘Abd Allih and Mudammnrad ibn ‘Abd Alkib (ibn al-Llakam). See Taghri-Birdi, 
Part I, 39. 964. 
‘Abd al-Hamid. See al-Akhjfash the Eider. 
‘Abd al-Hamid ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Abii Hizim (Khizim) al-Qadi. He was 2 Hanafi 
jurist, who served as judge at Damascus, al-Kéifah and the Karkh Quarter of 
Baghdad, in the late gth and early 10th coneury. See Wafa', Part I, 296; Tabari, 


Annales, Part 1), 2207, 2211-12, 2222; Taghri-Birdi, Pare Il, 148. 19, $13 
‘Abd al-ldamid ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid ibn Labiq. A poct at ihe dime of al-Rashid 
(caliph 786-809), For his more famous brother, see Abdu. 450 
‘Abd al-Hamid ibn Lahig. A poct of secondary importance, 359 
‘Abd al-Hamid ibn Sahl. A Maliki jurist and judge, who lived probably in che last 
half of the 9th century. A497 


‘Abd al-Hamid (ibn Wisi‘) fbn Turk, Abii al-Fadl. He was a mathematician probably 
during the last half of the goth century, MS. 1934 calls hina ak-Eladli, MS 1135 
al-Habali; Fliigel, al-Khatali. The riame was probably either Jabali or Jili. See 
Yaqiit, Geag., 11. 179, 180; Suter, V1 (1892), 37, 60; X (1900), 17. Sayili, p. 12, 


Oifli, p. 230. 664. 
‘Abd al-Hamid ibn Yabyi ibn Sa‘d al-Katih. A teaches who became secretary to the 
last Umayyad caliph, dying 750. See Zirikli, Part FV, 60. 257, 274, 583 


‘Abd al-Jabbir ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmin al-Azdi. He was appointed governor of Kburi- 
sin by ale Mansi abouc 757, but laccr was executed. See Khaltikiin, HE, 408 nore; 
Mas‘iidi, V1, 217; Tabari, Annales, Part ll, 2003, 2004; TIE, 134, 487. 224 

‘Abd al-Jabbar ibn ‘Adi. A secretary of al-Mansiir (caliph 754-775). Contpare ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar al-‘Adawt. See Tabari, Aunales, Part 11, 1928, 1929. 

274, 275, 738 

‘Abd al-Jabbir ibn Sa‘id ibn Sulayman iba Nawfal ibu Musibiq. We was a scholar 


and poet, living before the middle of the gth century. 244, 362 
‘Abd al-Karim (ibn) Abi al-Abbas Abmad ibn Muhammad. A secretary and tax 
authority, who died 883/884. 207 
‘Abd al-Karim ihn Rib. A man of al-Basgrah and a pupil of Mx‘animar ibn al-Ash‘ath, 
in the late $th and oth century. Sec Yaqiie, Geog., I, 233. 220 


‘Abd Khayr ibn Yazid al-Khaywini, Abi “Umiarah, He fought with ‘Ali in the 
Battle of Siffin and told how he wrote down the Qur’dnic revelations. Sce 


Tabarl, Annales, Part Wl, 2419, 2§29. 62 
‘Abd al-~Khaliq tbn “Abd al-Wihid ibn al-Nu‘man. An unimportant poet, during 
the early 8th century. For his brather, see “Abd al-Qadiis. 362 


‘Abd al-Malik ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz iba ‘Abd Allih. He was called al-Majashiin for a 
kind of dye and was a Maliki jurise who died 827/828. See “Malik B, Anas,” 
Ene. Islam, 1H, 208; Zirtkii, Part 1V, 305. 495 

‘Abd al-Malik ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Juray. He was called Abii al-Walid and Abii 
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Khilid and. was a jiist and pioneer author at Makkah. He died 766/767. See 
Nawawi, p. 787; Khalhkan, Hf, 116. 244, $47 
‘Abd al-Malik ibn A*yan, The son of an enfranchized slave and an 8th century 
Sh¥i scholar. For his brothers, see Zardrah and Hunn. See Tisi, p. 141, 


bottont. 536 
‘Abd al-Malik ibn Ibrahim al-Juddi. He quoted Sufyida al-bThawti and probably 
lived in the &th century. See Yaqiit, Geog,, Il, 41; 1H, 89. 546 


‘Abd al-Mahk ibn Marwin. ‘The caliph at Damascus 685-705. 

FQ4, 223, 260, 267, 353, 383, 583, 768 

"Abd al-Malik ibn Mubaminad iby Abi Bakr, Abii Tahir al-Ansicl, He was a 
jurist and judge at Baghdad, who died berwecen 792 and 795. Sce Baghdidi 
(Khatib), Part X, 408, sect. 55°75. $47 
‘Abd al-Malik ibn Sith, Abii ‘Abd al-Rahmin. After misunderstandings he became 
a favorite of Liriin al-Rashid, dying at Raqqah about 812/813. Sce Mhallikan, I, 

316, 2, 12; Til, 665, 667, 1, 30; IV, yo2, 356, 437; Mas‘tidi, Vi, 302, 356, 437. 

275 

‘Abd Manaf. He was regarded as che great great-grandiather of the Prophet. See 
Hitti, Arabs, p. 111. 9 
‘Abd al-Mubd? ibn ‘Abd al-Samad. A poet living during the late 8th and carly out 
century. For his brothers, see Raqésht, 360 
‘Abd al-Mu'min ibn al-Qiasiin al-Angari. A shi't jurise and author, who died 764 
at the age of $1, See Tiisi, p. 201, sect. 435; Wajar, Lisin al-Mizdu, Part IV, 76. 

536 

‘Abd al-Mun‘im ibn Idris ibn Sindn. An early historian who was born before 742 
and died when nearly 100. See Qutayhah, Ma‘arif, p. 261. 203 
‘Abd al-Murtalib ibn Hashim. We was the grandfather of the Prophet Mubammad 
and a leader at Makkah. Q, 20G, 2h3, 235, 237 
‘Abd al-Muttalib iba Rabi‘ah ibn ab-lirith ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib. A kinsman of the 
Prophet, who went from, alkMadinah to Damascus, dying 681/682. See Sa‘d 
(ibn), Part IV, sect. 1, 39; Taghri-Birdi, Part I, 197. $58 
‘Abd al-Qadis ibn ‘Abd al-Wahid ibn al-Nu‘man. He was a poct of secondary 
importance, whose grandfather lived 623-684. See Qutaybah, *Uyiin, Part fi, 
wor; ZirikH, Part IX, 4. 362 
‘Abd al-Qiwi ibn Muhammad ibn Abi al-‘Atihiyah, Abii Suwayd. He was the 
grandson of a great poct, but himself an unimportant one, in the middle oth 


century. 345 
“Abd al-Rabmin. Vhe brother of the Qur’inic reader Ibn ‘Antz, or of one of his 
disciples. 65 
‘Abd al-Rabmin (Abfi). A Shafi'l jurist. Fltigel suggests he may be the same ay 
ot-Qazzaz. Sec Nawawi, p. 744. ~ §24 
‘Abd al-Rabuxin, Ab Mubammad. He was the son of a brother of al-Agua‘t. He 
wrote on poctry, but was unimportant. 120~21 


‘Abd al-lAabanin ibn Ahi al-Zanmid ‘Abd Alih ibn Dhakwin. He was called Abii 
Muhammad and was an authority for the Hadith and a jurist at al-Madinah, but 
he died at Baghdad, 790/792. Sec ZirikH, Part IV, p. 84. 546 
‘Abd al-Rabmin ibn ‘Abd Allih ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam. A Mahki jorist from Fgypt, 
who dicd 870/871. Sec Yagiit, Geog., IIT, 888; Tabari, Tafsir, 11, 129, sect. 10°76; 
Tahari, Antates, f, 111, (52, 405. 564. 
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‘Abd al-Rahmaan iba Abi Hammad of al-Kiifah, He was an authority and author 


devoted to the Qurin. See Tabari, Annales, I, 376. 62, 83 
‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Abi Layla, Abi ‘Isa, A Qur"inic scholar, who wrote a history 
of the Prophet and died 702. 67 


‘Abd al-Rabman ibn Alunad al-Isbahani, Abi Sa‘id (Sa‘d). Fle was a secretary of 
fbn Abi al-Baghi, during the lace oth or carly roth century, and also a poet. 

370 

“Abd al-Rahiman iba ‘Alf, See Di'hil, 

‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Awfal-Zuhri. He was an carly convert to Islam, who went to 
Ethiopia, but Jater fought in the Prophet's battles. Fe was onc of those appointed 
to choose the third caliph, dying at al-Madinah 652/653. Sec Sa‘d (Ibn), Parr 
If], sect. 1, 872 Khallik3a, UT, 3, 0. 3. 558 

‘Abd al-Rabman ibn A‘tyan. A Shi'i scholar, and the son of an enfranchised slave, 
living in the middle §th century. For his brothers, see Zurdrah and Mumrdn. See 
Tiisl, p. 180, sect. 384. 536 

“Abd al-Rabmian ibn al-Fadi, A poet of secondary importance, of the late 8th 
century, whose brother Ishigq was well known, Seo Isbahini, Afghani, Part IH, 


183. 358 
“Abd al-Rahmin ibn al-blakam. He was a brother of Marudin (caliph 683-685). Sce 
‘Tabari, Annales, Part I, 3219; Il, 194, 486; Mas‘tdi, V, 49, 200, 202, 722 
"Abd al-Rahnian ibn al-Hakam ihn Hassin al-Asadi. He was probably a real person, 
hut is mentioned in connection with a love story, Far 


‘Abd ‘Abd al-Rabinin ibn al-Harith iby Hishim, Aba Muhammad alMakhzituai, 
He helped to transcribe the official canon of the Qur'in, See ZirikH, Part IV, 
73+ 48 
“Abd al-Rabmin ibn Hassin ibn Thabit. A son of the Prophet’s poet. He lived 
during the last half of the 7th century and was also a poet. See Khallikin, IE, 
347, 348, 1. 20; Quraybah, Ma‘arif, p. 149. 346, 226, 243, 357 
‘Abd al-Rabmin ibn Hurmuz, He was called both Abi Da’ tid and al-A‘raj, 2 
Qur’dnic reader and authority for the Hadith at al-Madinah. He died in Alex 
andria 735. See Zirikli, Part IV, 116. $7 
‘Abd al-Rabmin ibn ‘Isi ib 0a’Gid ibn al-Jareih, Abi ‘Ali, He was a vizier of al- 
Mutaqg? {caliph 940-944) and brother of All ibn ‘Isa. Sec Miskawayh, IV (), 
209(185), 378(336), 380(338}; V (iD, 18(18}; Bowen, pp. 109, 336, 352. 
232 
‘Abd al-Rabmin ibn ‘Isa al-Hamadhini, Abi ‘Ali, A poet and secrctary of Bakr ibn 
"Abd al-Aziz. He died 932. See Brockeimann, £, 12°7(133}} Suppl. £ 195. 
300, 370, 377 
“Abd al-Rabimin ibn smi‘. See Haddih al-Yaman. 
‘Abd al-Rahmin ibn Mubammad al-Ja‘fari. A scholar and author belonging te a 
Shi'i sect called al-Ja‘fariyah, aud living in the roth century. 492 
‘Abd al-Rahmin ibn al-Qisim, Abi ‘Abd AlMh, He was probably a pupil of 
Malik, living 750-806 and himself a jurist in Egypt. See ‘Vaghri-Birdi, 0, 137; 
2itikli, Part IV, 97. “Malik B. Anas,” Enc, Islan, II, 208. 495-96 
‘Abd al-Rahmian ibn Sa‘id. (2) A friend of the poctJarir; first half of che 8th century. 
Sce Ishahint, Aghidni, Part VU, $5. (2) Author ofa book, “White Hair and Dye,” 
perhaps the same as No. 1. 377 
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‘Abd al-Rabmin ibn Samarah ibn Habib ibn ‘Abd Shang. A Companion of the 
Prophet. See ‘Tabari, Annales, Part Il, 79; Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 155. 22a, 385 
‘Abd al-Raboin ibn “Umar, Abii al~Husayn al-SGfi, He was a great astronomer 
attached to “Adud al-Dawlah (949-983) while he was at Shidhkih in Jurjin. He 
lived about 903-986. See Sarton, I, 665; Nallino, ‘Tim al-Falak, p. 42. Suter, 
VI (1802), 74. ““Abd al-Rabmin al~Sifi,” Bac. Islar, 1, 57. 669 
‘Abd al-Ralimiin ibn Waqid, See Wagidt. 
‘Abd al-Rahtan ibn Zayd. An ascetic and a scholar of the Qur’iin at al-Bagrah, 
time of al-Manstir (caliph 754-775). See Khallikin, YI, 402. 8x 
‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Zayd ibn Aslam. He was a conservative jurist, who died early 
in the reign of Hariin al-Rashid (786-809), For his distinguished father, see 
Nawawi, p. 258. $46 
‘Abd al-Razziiq ibn Hamunam, Abii Bakr. He was the traditionalist of al-San‘a’, who 
lived about 743-837. Sec Khallikan, Il, 163; Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 2$9; 
Taghri-Birdi, Part li, 143, 1. 1, 202, 1 3. 203, S§1 
‘Abd al-Samad ibn Hassin al-Mariizi, A conservative jurist and judge, who died 
825/836. Sce Taghri-Birdi, Part HW, 191; Hajar, Lisa al-Mizan, Part IV, 20. 
$46 
‘Abd al-Samad ibn al-Mu‘adhdhal, Abii al-Qisim. A poct known for his satire, who 
lived at al-Bagrah, dying 854/855. His father and his mother, al-Zarga’, were 
also writers of poctry. See Isbaliani, Aghdui, Part XII, $7; Khallikan, 1, 349, 
354, 1 9. 294, 264 
‘Abd al-Wahhab ibn “Abd al-Majid al-Thagafi, Abii Muhammad. Me lived about 
726-809, and was a scholar associated with al-Nazzdn and other leaders. See 
Qutaybah, Ada‘drif, p. 257; Yaqiit, Geog., III, 187; FV, 886. 302 
‘Abd al-Wahhiab ibn ‘Al. The secretary of Bilal ibn Abi Burdah, who was judge of 
ai~Basrah in the middlic of the 8th century. 258, 274 
‘Abd al-Wahhab ibn ‘Amr al-Shalmaghini, Abii al-Husayn. He was a secretary who 
also composed poctry., For al-Shalinaghan, see Yagiit, Geog., IIE, 314. 369 
‘Abd al-Wahhab ibn ‘At? ab-‘Tjli al-Khaffaf, Abi Nasr. A jurist of al-Bagrah, who 
went to Baghdad, dying between 204 and 206. See Baghdidi, Khatib, Part XI, 


at, sect. $688. $51 
‘Abd al-Wahhab ibn a)-Sabal: al-Mada’ini, A secretary who wrote soine poctry. 
366 


‘Abd al-Wabid. See Abii Tahir. 

*Abd al-Wabid ibn Zayd, Abii ‘Ubaydah. A vendor of palm leaves, who became 2 
preacher and ascetic at al-Basrah, He died 745 and was a disciple of al-Hasan 
al-Basri. See Kalibadhi, p. 12; Massignon, Origines, p. 192, “Abd Allah iba 
‘Ali al-Sarraj, XX! (191%4}, 25, 322, 429. 456 

‘Abdin. An Isma‘ili leader, and the brother-in-law of Hamdin Qarmat, during the 
late oth and carly 10th century. See Silvestre de Sacy, 1, claxxiv ff, Baglididi 


(dalkin), pp. 110, 111, 112, with notes. 464, 468, 4°90, 472 
‘Abdin ibn Abi Harb. A man who probably lived in the middle oth century as 
al-Jahiz addressed epistles to him. 409 


‘Abdis (bn). See Jahshiyari. 

‘Abdiis (bn) Abii al-Hasan ‘All ib Mubanwmad al-Kafi. He was a grammarian of 
secondary importance, probably in the roth ceutary. See Hajj Khalifah, index, 
No. 3273. 188 
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‘Abdiist (al-) Ab&@ al-Idasan Mubammad ibn Ahmad al-Darir. He was a blind 10th 
century poct. Filigel adds to his name, Marbit‘. 391 
‘Abd Wadd al-Jurhumi. He was probably a Pre-Islimic genealogist, Fitigel calls 
him ‘Abdud, but the name must be for the pagan god Wadd. See Duryad, 


Genecal., p. 68, bottoin. 194. 
‘Abd Yast. Sec fon Baliriz. 
Abel, son of Adam. 917, 794-36 


Abhari (al-}. He was probably a 1oth century secrctary, perhaps Mubammad ibn 
Ahbinad ibn ‘Amr, See Yiqiit, Geog., I, 106. Compare Mufunumad ibn ‘Abd 
Allgh ibn Muhammad, 302 

‘Abid (Ibn). An unimportant historian, inless he was the same as Ibn ‘Abid ‘Umrah 
ibn Wathimah, who died about goo. See Mas'‘tidi, I, x11; Hajj Khalifah, ff, 105; 
Zirtkli, Part V, x94. 239 

Abiyiin al-Batriq. He was the first person in Islim to make an astrolabe of the 
planisphaerum or flat type. The name may be confused with that of Abi 
Yahya al-Basig, who may have helped al-Fazdrf to introduce the astrolabe. 
The name may be for Apion. 644, 670 

Abjar (al-). ‘“Ubayd Allih ibn al-Qisim, Aba Talib, also called Mubanutiad. He 
was a poct and singer favored by al- Walid (caliph 743-744). He died in Egypt. 
See Isbahani, Aghani, Part 1, 115. 309 

Ablinns al-Najjir. An carly mathematician of Alexandria, srpposed to have written. 
a book on which Euclid based his geometry. The name uiay be Apollonius, 
Pliny or Belinus. See Qifti, p. 64, bottom; Cajori, p. 45; Heath, Buelld’s 


Blements, 1, 5 with n. 6; Wenrich, pp. 237-40. 625 
‘Abgar, a Pre-fslimic hero and probably 2 poet too. See Zirikli, Part IV, 339; 
Coripare with ‘Abgar in the bibliography. 720 
Abrahah. ‘The Abyssinian viceroy in al-Yaman durmg the middle 6th century. 
See Hitti, Arabs, pp. 62, 64. 209 
Abrash, al~. Seo Sali al-Abrash, 
Abrash {al-). A master of penmanship during the early ‘Abbasid period. 12 


‘Abs? (al-), ‘Abd Allih ibn Miisi. He was a scholar and reader of the Qur'an who 
died $28/829 and was criticized by Ahmad ibn Fanbal. Seo Yaqit, Geog., TH, 
426. 66, 3z 

‘Absi {al}, Abii Di‘dinah, called ‘Ali ibn Yazid and ‘Ali ibn Burayd, He was a 
student of Bedouin poetry during the late 8th and carly oth century, Sce 
Isbahani, Aghani, Part IH, 129; TJabari, Annales, Part HI, 907, 914. 104 

Abtin, the father of the hero Feridan. See Ficdawsi, Shahnana, I, 144, v7o &, [X, 
$3 23 

Abzid (al-), Abii Ishig Tbrihtm ibn Almad ibn Muhammad. A scribe, memorizer 
of traditions and perhaps a poct, who came from Persia to Baghdad, dying 974/ 
975. See YAqiit, Geog., I, go. 3°75 

Acron of Agrigentum. A physician of the sth century a.c., said to have aided in 
stopping the plague at Athens, 473. Sec Sarton, I, 102; Smith, GRBM, 1, 
t4~15; Gordon, p. 493. 67% 

‘Adabbas (al-) al-Kinani. An unimportant scholar of language and grammar, whose 
origin was among the tribes. 103 

Adam. The first tan. 75 23, 39, 42, 208, 219, 415, 719, 743, 784-86, 798 

Adam ibn “Abd al-‘Aziz. A poet of secondary importance, accused of heresy. 4977 
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Adami (al-), Abia ‘Ali al-Husayn (Hasan) ibn Muhammad. He was an astronomer, 
whose name has been confused by numerots authors, perhaps mistaken for that 
of his son, Mulaimunad ibn al-Hdusayn. See Qifti, p. 283; Suter, VI (1892), 68; 


X (1900), 44; Steinschneider, ZDMG, XXIV (1870), 372. 664 
Adami (al-), Isma‘Tl ibn Ibrahim ibn ‘Wthmin. A pious Mu'‘tazili scholar, probably 
living in the oth century. Sce Murtada, p. $8. 429 


‘Adawi (al-}, Salim ibn ‘Abd Allah. A grandson of the second caliph, famous for 
piety and knowledge of the Eladith, He died at Makkah about 725. Sce 
Khallikin, I, 542. 316 

*Adda® (al-) al-Hanafi al-Migri. He was a poet of secondary importance, perhaps 
confused with alAdda’ al-Mug'ad. Sce Durayd, Gencal., p. 235, bottom, 


364 
Adham (abi) al-Kilibi, An unimportant tribal scholar of language, 103 
Adhain (ibn). A secretary of Abii Nujiin noted for good literary style. 274 


‘Adi ibn al-Rig3‘ (Raqi’) al-‘Amili. His actual name was Abii Da’iid ‘Adi ibn Zayd 
ibn Malik. He was a poet of Damascus, who died 714. See Ishahani, Aghdni, 
Part VIII, 179; Qutaybah, Shi‘r, p. 301. 346 

‘Adi ibn Waththab al-lyidi, An expert for the genealogy of the Iyad Tribe, during 
the late 7th or carly 8th century. Fliigel gives the name as ‘Adi ibn Rithith. 

206 

‘Adi ihm Zayd alTbadi, A Christian from a noble tribe of al-Hirah, who was an 
early 7th century poct. Sce Ishahdni, Aghaei, Part If, 18; Khallikan, I, 189, 
note; Tabari, Annales, Part 1, 1016 Ff; Mas*‘iidt, II, 294; HI, 204; TV, 84-86. 

197, 208, 346 

‘AdH, al-. A chess player at the court of al-Autawwakil (caliph 847-861) and the 

author of the first Arabic book on chess. See Mas‘iidi, § 161; Carra de Vaux, 


Il, 127. 341 
‘Adnan. A legendary tribal ancestor. Sce Hitei, Arabs, p. 32. 129 
‘Adnan (Abi) al-Sularni, A poet, probably in the late 8th and carly oth century. 

See Isbahiini, Aghdni, Part II, $1; Tabari, Annales, Part Hl, $39. 364 
‘Adnin, Abt, Ward ibn Hakim, Abi ‘Abd al-Rabmin ‘Abd al-A‘H. A poct and 

scholar of al-Bagrah. See Fliigel, Gram. Schulart, p. 47. 99, 190 


‘Adud al-Dawlah, Fanna Khusrii. He was born at Isbalan 936, and controlled the 
‘Abbasid regime, 075-983. See Khallikin, I, 481; SuytiG, Bughyat, p. 374; 
Hittt, Arabs, p. 471; “‘ ‘Adud al-Dawla,” Enc. Islam, 1, 143. 

286, 341, $34, 585, 669 

Aedesius. A scholar frorn Cappadocia, who commented on Aristoele, lived at Con- 
stantinople, and retired to Pergamus in the first half of the 4th century a.p. 
See Qiffi, p. 60; Smith, GRBM, I, 23., 614. 

Aelianos, Clandius. An Italian scholar who lived at Rome and wrote on scientific 
subjects during the late rst and carly and century, See Qifti, p. 64; Sarton, J, 
326; Smith, GRBM, F, 28. 498 

Aeschines. He was the friend of Socrates, who became a teacher and philosopher of 
secondary importance. See Diogencs Laértius, p. 707 Plato, Dialogues (Phaedo) 
I, 431: Smith, GRBM, I, 39, 623 

Aesculapius, the Greek patron of healing. See Pauly, 1 463; Sutith, GRBM, I, 44. 

$94, 674, 691 
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Aesculapius the Second. The teacher of Hippocrates in the sth century s.c. Cone 
pare Herodicus and Order of Asclipiadae, in Usaybi‘ah, Part 5, 23; Quffi, pp. 
12, 13, 92, 93; Smith, GRBM, 1, 46, botton. 674~96 
‘Affan (Abii) al-Ragqi, A Mu‘tazill theologian attached to al-Nazzdm, in ue first 
half of the oth century. See Murtadd, p. 78; Ihayya¢, Intisir (Nyberg), pp. 
26, 1.4; 185, L 4. 39% 
Affar ibn Lagi. A tribcsman, noted for teaching from a dimghill. Sec Flligel, 


Gran. Schulet, p. 45. 96 
‘Afiyah ibn Yazid ibn Qays of al-Kiifah. He was appointed as judge of ‘Askar al- 
Mahdi 777/778. See Tabari, Asnales, Part I, 485, 492, 529. 741 


‘Afra’ bint Malik. An Arab girl, For her poct lover, sec ‘Urweah ibn Higim. 719 
Agathodaemon. A legendary wise oan. See Lippmann, p. 60, Berthelot, Aichimistes 
Grees, I, 10, 18, 177-78, 202, etc.; H, 180-83; HI, 257 ff, Origines de PAlchimie, 
pp. 136, 25, bottom. 746, 849 
Aghanda {Aghaniir in Fliigel edition). He was probably cither Agenor the father of 
Cadmus, or Echion, one of his five companions. See Sinith, GRBM, H, 3. 28 
Aghlab (Ibn at-). The name of members of the dynasty founded by [brahim ibn al- 
Aghlab in what today is Tunisia at the beginning of oth century. The last 
member, Ziyadat Allzh, was overthrown by the Finmid revolution of ga9. Sce 
Hitti, Arabs, p. 447. 38 
Ahmad. A poct or hero of pactry, known for his love of Dahah. 719 
Ahmad (Abt)}. Sec ‘Abbds (a) ibn al-Hasan; Karnib, Karkhi. 
Abmad (Abii) ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammiad ibp Yazdid. He was a secretary who 
completed his father’s history to the year 913; for his father, sce Aba Salih. 
RPT 
Abmad, Abii ibn al-Hallab, a gravimarian and editor of poetry, roth century. Sce 
Fliigel, Grant. Schulen, p. 238. 189 
Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allih. The warne ascribed to grandsons of Mahanunad ibn isma't 
and of Maypmiin al-Qaddih. See footnotes given with the translation. 464 
Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allih ibn Rashid al-Katib. A secretary and poet, perhaps the same 
as Abmad ibn “Ubayd Allah who was in charge of the police during the late oth 
or early roth century. See Sabi, Wazerd’, p. 122. 3°70 
Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibu Salim, A protégé of HMirtin al-Rashid (caliph 786-809), 
who translated Hebrew and Sabian books into Arabic, Compare ‘Abd Allth 
ibn Salim. 41-43 
Abmad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Sayf, Abii Bakr, He quoted the works of al-Shafi? from 
an Egyptian jnrist, who died 883/884. See Tabari, Antafes, Part I, 2441, note a; 
Flitgel edition, note 2 for p. 211; Shicizi, Part Hf (Husayni), p. 14. 
77, 317, $19 
Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allth al-Nawbakhti (Nibakhd), Abii ‘Abd Allah. He was a 
secretary whe composed poctry. For spelling of Nawhakhid, sec Hitt, Arabs, 
p. 307, nl. 3 370 
Abmad ibn ‘Abd al-.‘Aziz. See Abii Dulaf. 
Abmad ibn ‘Abd al-Samad. A poet of the late 8th and early 9th century. For his 
brother, see Ragashi. 360 
Abmad ibn Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad al-Barqi, Abit Ja‘far. A ruan of al-Kiifah, 
who was 2 Slil scholar and died about 887. For his father, see Muhamnad ibn 
Khilid fbn ‘Abd al-Rahmiin. See 'Tiisi, p. 37, sect. 741 Zirikli, Pari t, 194. $30 
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Ahmad ibn Abi Duwid (Du'd). He was brought up in the provinces, becoming a 
judge, poet, and Mur'tazili leader at the time of al-Ma'miin (caliph 813-833) but 
dispossessed by al-Adutawakkil, dying 854. Scc Klallikan, I, 61; Mas‘idi, VU, 
214-19; Khayyat, Intisir (Nyberg), pp. 224, 225; Jir Allih, pp. ryx, 18x, 
233 ff. 18, 124, 219, 227, 409-10, 41%, $00, 734 

Abmad ibn Abi Fanan al-Katib. A scribe or secretary, probably associated with the 
poet Ibn al-Riimi. Flligel gives the father’s name as Abii Qasr. 366 

Abmad ibn Abi Khalid al-Abwal. A secretary who was promoted to be a vizicr by 
al-Ma’imun. He died 825. See Khallikan, 1, 20, n. 9, and p. 693; Tahari, Annales, 
Part Ill, 1038, 1042, 1064, 1065, 1075. He may be the same as a oth century 
penman. See Mas‘iidi, VII, 64. 12, 396 

Abmad ibn Abi al-Najm. A poet of the first half of the oth century. His nickname 
is umecrtain, probably Abi al-Zumayl, Compare Pellat, p. 18. 322 

Almad ibn Abi Salamah. A poet and secretary, perhaps an uncle of the traditionalist 
Almad ibn Salamah, who died 899. See Isma‘il, Part 1, $3. 467 

Alwaad ibn Abi Tahir, Abii al-Padt, He lived about 819-893 and was a man of 
Persian origin, who became a teacher, paper dealer, and author at Baghdad, 
See Khallikin, I, 291, note; Yaqiit, Geag., 1], 320; EV, 870. 270, 273, 320, 724 

Almad ibn Abi Uthmin, Abii Ja‘far, al-Katib. He was of secondary importance. 

358, 367 

Abmad ibn al-‘Alawiyah al-Isbahani. A secretary who composed some poctry, 

369 

Alunad ibn “All ibn, al-Hasan al~-Madhara’? Aba ‘AIT. A poet and probably a secretary 

fron: al-Madharaya attached to the Tiiliin dynasty. Sec Yaqit, Geog., IV, 381. 
369 

Ahmad ibn ‘All ibn ‘Isd. A maker of scientific instruments, probably 4 son of a oth 
century astrolabe manufacturer. 672 

Ahmad ibn ‘Al ibn Khiyir al-Kitib. A secretary who wrote poetry. The grand- 
father’s natric is taken from the Tonk MS, 369 

Ahmad ibn ‘Ali Gibn Qays) ibn al-Mukhtar. See fbn Wahshiyat. 

Abmad ibn ‘Alf ibn Yahya aLMunajjim. He was a court favorite and scholar at the 
time of al-Muntagir (caliph 961-862), called both Abii ‘Isi and Abii al-Hasan. 


See Mas‘tidi, VII, 309; Tha‘libi, Part II, 294. 316, 408, 695 
Almad ibn ‘Ali al-Razi, Abii Bakr, A Hanafijurist and author of legal works, who 
dicd 980/981. See Wafa’, Part 1, 8a¢ Elajj Klalifah, V, 445. $14 


Abmad ibn Bishr ibn ‘Amir, Abi Hamid al-Marwarridhi. A Shafi jurist, who 
became judge of al~Bagral) and died 972/973. See Shicizi, Part 11 (dusayni}, 
27; Nawawi, p. 692, Hij; Kchalifah, H, 430, $78: V, 460. 526 
Abmad ibn al-Hajjaj. {1} A scholar who dicd 938/939. re Taghri-Birdi, Pare II, 
237. (2) The father ofa famous poet. See Khallikan, I, 448. 363 
Abmad ibn al-Hallib. He edited the pocery of al-Na:ui in the late roth century. 
The father’s name nay not be correctly spelled. 372 
Abmad ibn Hamdiin ibn Ism‘Tl, Abé ‘Abd Alh. A poet and court favorite, prob- 
ably during the last part of the gth century, at Baghdad. See Yaqit, Geog., Il, 
660; 1H, 879. 336, 409 
Ahmad tbn Hanbal, 780-855. The great defender of orthodoxy and the founder of 
the Hanbali school of law who was persecuted by the caliphs al-Ma’niin and al- 
Ma'tasim, Sec Khallikin, Vol. I, 44. 82, 1S0, 4$k, $43, $54 
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Ahmad ibn al-Hirith ibn al-Mubarak al-Khazziz, A Baghdid historian who died 
872. Sce Yiqiit, Geag., 1,715, Zirikii, Part 7, 104. 227, 202, 221 
Ahmad ibn Litim, Abit Nasr. A disciple and perhaps a nephew of al-Asma’d, called 
al-Bahili, who died 845/846. See Suyitt!, Bughyat, p. 130; Zubaydi, Tabaqdt, pp. 
197, 198, Lal 
Abmadl ibn Lilal al-Bakil. See Ibn Aula. 
Aiimad ibn Flishim al-Marwazi. He was an officer in the army of Tahir ihn al- 
Hiutsayn, whe wrote poetry and was a friend of Ishdg al-Mawsili, dying 832/833. 
See Balidhuri, Origins, pp. 488-89; Isbahini, Aghani, Part V, 67; XVH, 447; 
Tabari, Annales, Part IH, 799-800. 363 
Alpaad ibn al-Husayn al-Bardha'l, Abii Sad. The leading Hanafi jurist of al-‘Iriq 
during his hme. He was killed on the pilgrimage, 929/930. See Taghri-Bird?, 
Part III, 2a6; Wafa’, Part 1, 66. $13 
Abmad ibn, al-Ildusayn ibn ‘AH ibn Abmad ibn. Mubammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al- 
Zayyit. He was surnamed Abii Talib and associated with the alchemists and 
workers of magic in the roth century. 732 
Ahmad ibn Ibrahim, Abii al-Idasan. A grammarian who taught Tha‘lab, probably 
hetween 830 and 840 at Baghdad. He was also known as a calligmpher. Com- 
pare Abmad ibn Ibrahim ibn Isma‘dl. £76 
Abmad ibn Ibr3him ibn Abmad al-‘Ammi, Abé Bishr. A ShYi scholar who died in 
the last half of the 1oth century and was nicknamed for Murrah ibn Malik ibn 
Zayd Mandih as explained in Zirikli, Part VHI, 92; see also Tiisi, p. 21, sect. 37, 
botton. 490 
Abmad iba Ibrahim ibn D4’id al-“Abart#’l. A secretary and poct, probably from, 
‘Abarta’ between Baghdad and al-Wiasit. For this name, which is confused by 
Fliigel, see Yaqtit, Geag., 11Y, 604. 101, 368 
Abmad ibn Ibrahim ibn Ismi‘il. See Ibn Efandizt. 
Ahmad ibn tbrahim ibn Ismi‘ll ibn Da’id, Abi al-Hasan. We was a secretary and 
poct during the period of al-Mangir and al-Mahdi (754-785). See Tabarl, 
Annales, Part TH, 439, 597; ‘Askari, Part 1, 232; ll, 219; Isbahani, Aghdni, Pact 


AME, 110. 176 
Abmad ibn Ibrihim ibn Muhammad al-Faraji. A Shafi jurist and expert for the 
division of inherieance, §27 


Abmad ibn Ibrahim al-Warrig. A scribe and book dealer who wrote a book about 
spelling in the Qur’in, and was perhaps a friend of the author of “Al-Fihrist.” 

so 

Ahmad ibn ‘Isi ibn Shaykh. He was a general who took Mardin with ies large 
treasure, 892/893, and died six years later. Sce Tabari, Annales, Part HI, 2134, 


4137; Taglyi-Birdi, IJ, 80, 116. 368, 482, 627 
Ahmad thn Ishiq. A converted Jew who contributed information about the Toral:. 
43 

Abmad ibn Ishigq al-Larrini, An astrolabe maker, probably a Sabian living in the 
oth century. G71 
Abmad thn Ishaq al-Khariji. A poct of secondary importance. 362 


Abkmad ibn Ismia'il, See Neatahak. 

Abmad ibn Isr7’il, He was from the region of al-Anbar and served in government 
positions and as vizier to al-Mu‘fazz, dying 869. See YAqiit, Geog., II, 87, 866; 
IV, 381, 798; Tahaci, Annales, Part Ill, 1694, 1706. 408 
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Abmad ibn Ja‘far. A roth cencury worker of magic. vEC) 
Ahmad ibn Jubayr ibn Nasr. A mosque reader at Damascus, perhaps the man from 
Aleppo mentioned by Yaqit, Geag., II, 372 OF 


Abmad ibn Junayd al-Iskafi. He was a military officer who helped to defeat Babak, 
824/825. See Tabari, Annales, Part Wi, 1072, 1233; Taghri-Birdi, Part U, 187. 


$12 

Abmad ibn Kamil, Aba ‘Abd Altih. A secretary and poet, perhaps the judge who 
was bora in Syria 848. See Taghri-Bird?, Part 1, 2:70; II, 288, |. 16. 3°70 
Abmad ibn Khalaf. An astrolabe maker, middle 9th century. GTR 
Abmad ibn Khalid al-Midhar#’i, Abii al-Husayn. He was a secretary who wrote 
poctry, For his town, see Yaqtit, Geog., TV, 981. 370 


Abmad ibn Khalid al-Riyishi. A secretary who wrote poetry; perhaps he was Abii 
al- Wizir, a high official during the time of al-Adu'tasim and al-Adutawakkil (833—- 
861}. See Tabari, Anvales, Pare IH, 1179, 1335, 1368, 13°78 ff. 368 

Abniad ibn al-Khagib, He was a mau to whom al-jahiz addressed au cpistle, probably 
in the middle oth century. 409 

Ahmad ibn al-Mu‘adhdhal. A poet and Mu‘tazili scholar and a brother of the poet 
‘Abd al-Samad. He originated at al-Bagrah, and lived in the Grst half of the oth 
century. Sce Isbahdni, Aghdni, Part XII, $7, 69; Khallikin, 1, 354, n. 9. 

80, $2, 364 

Abmad ihn Mudabbir, whose true name was Aba ab-basan Ahmad ibn. Mubammad 
thn ‘Abd (“Ubayd) Alla. He was a poet and government official, wha worked 
in Palestine and Egypt, dying 883. Perhaps his father’s name should be spelled 
al-Mudabbar. See Khallikin, 1V, 388; Mas‘aidi, VIH, 13. 270, 365, 367, 400 

Ahmad ibn Mubammad. A ioth century poet from Antioch. His final nante. is not 
given correctly, it may be al-~Badihi. 372 

Abmad ibn Muhammad al-Dinawari, Abii al“Abbis (Ahii al-I-asan). He was an 
ascetic who lived at Naysibiir, but died at Samargand 952/053. See Sha‘rini, Part 
1, 104; Faghri-Birdi, Part HH, 308. 461. 

Abmad ibn Mubammad al-Hisib. A mathematician at Baghdéd, who wrote a book 
for Muhammad ibn Misi, during the first half or middle oth century. See 
Faqin, p. 2x1; Suter, VI (7892), 38, 666 

Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Kanb, Abii al-Faraj, An official in the 
government of Ruki al-Dawlah (Buwayh ruler 932-076) and a writer of essays. 
See Khallikan, ili, 260. 378 

Ahmad ibn Mukammad ibn Abi Nasr al-Bazanti, Abii Ja‘far. He was a Shi‘ scholar 
and author and a friend of the 8th Shi? Imam, al-Ridd. He died 836. See Tisi, 


p. 36, sect. 72; Zarikli, Part 1, 192. $37 
Abmad ibn Muhammad ibn Dikin. A man who cormposed popular stories, abort 
goa AD. "3d 


Abmad ibn Mubamenad ibu al-Furat. See tbo al-Fuedt. 

Ahmad ibn Mubaniraad ibn al-Hajjaj. See Marwazi. 

Ahmad ibn Mahatumad ibu Hani, Abi Bakr al-Achram. He was a jurist associated 
with Afinad ibn Hanbal. He died soon after 900. Sce Taghti-Birdi, Part Ill, 166; 
Baghdid (Khatib), Part V, 110, sect, 2520; Zirikli, Part, 194. $54 

Abmad ib Muhammad ibn ‘1s3 al-Quovmi, Abii Ja‘far. He was a Shi‘i who wrote 
about medicine, probably about its legal aspects, in the mtiddle of the oth century. 


1 


See Tasi, p. 46, sect, 82. SHE 
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Abmad ibn Mubanumad ibn tshtiq al-Mamadhini, Abi ‘Abd Allih, called fbn al- 
Faqtli. He was a mai of letters who probably died 893/894. See Hajj Khalifah, 
V. 510; Mas‘iidi, VIH, 2095 see also Yaqit, Geog., index for many references. 

337 

Ahmad ibn Mubammad ibn Kathir. See Faghani. 

Abimad ibn Mubammad ibn al-Mudabbir. Sce Absiad ibn al-Mudabbir. 

Abmad ibn Mubammiad ibn al-Mutawakkil, He was a secretary and poet. Although 
he lived in Egypt, he may have beou a grandson of al-Matawakki (caliph, 847- 
909). 370 

Abmad ibn Muhammad ibn Salimah al-Tabawi, Abii Ja‘tar. He was a distinguished 
Egyptian jurist, who lived about 843-934. See Wafa', Part |, 102: Yagtie, 
Geog., Hf, 516; Taghri-Birdi, Part HI, 239, 242, top. $06, $42, $1314 

Abmad ibn Muhammad ibn Sahth. See Mansutrt {al-). 

Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Yahya ibn Abi al-Baghl, Abii al-Husayn. A secretary 
summoned from Persia to work for al~Magtadir (caliph, g08~932). For the 
aicestor, sce Baghl. 301 

Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Katib. A secretary and poet. The different texts give an 
unidentified name for the grandfather. 368 

Abmad ibn Muhammad al-Talagint, AbG Bakr. Me was a sceretary who wrote some 
poctry. For his town, sce Yiqiir, Geog., HH, 49t. 369 

Abmad ibn Mubammad al-Ushmini. A man who told a story about trying to open 
up the pyramid. The name probably comes from Ushmitin in Upper Egypt. 


Sec Yaqui, Geog., 1, 283; Taghri-Birdi, Part 1, 38; TH, ro6, note. 846 
Ahmad ibn Mfisi, A Shafit scholar, probably of che late gth century, For his 
brother, sce Hariiri al-Jawhari. §a2 


Ahmad ibn Mist ibn Shakir. A patron of science and translation at the time of al- 
Ma’ min (caliph §13-333); see Banii Masa. See also Qifti, pp. 315, 441-42; 


Sarton, 1, §60-615 Tiiqin, pp. 187-04. 954, 637, 645, 646, 680 
Abmad ibn Najik, Abt al-Husayn. He was an unimportant author of a book on a 
religious aubject. 476 
Ahmad ibn al-Najm. tHe was called by Fltigel al-Munajjim and was a government 
secretary, who composed a sniall anthology of essays. 267 


Abmad ibn Nasr. See Abii Bakr. 

Alaniad ibn Sa‘d al-tsbahidni al-Kacib, Abii al-Hlasan. He was a secretary and author 
who died 961. See Isma‘il, p. 63. 378 

Abmad ibn Sahl. See Abit Zayd, al-Balkht. 

Abmad ibn Sahl. An unimportant grammarian omitted in the Beatty M5, perhaps 
the Abi ‘Abd al-Rahmin, mentioned by Zubaydi, p. 225. Ly7 

Abmad ibn Sahl ibn Hashim. He was a nobleman of Khiwisin, who served Nasr 
ibn Abmad, but turned against him and died in prison at Bukhiird, 919. See 
“‘ Ahmad ibn Sahl,” Enc. Islet, 1, 190. 424 

Almad ibn Sahl al-Ushnani, Abii al~Abbas. He tanght the Qur'an ar Baghdad 
during the early roth century. For his pupil, see Abti Tahir, ‘Abd al-Wahid; 
for Ushnin, see Yigit, Geog., 1, 284, 73 

Ahmad ibn Sa‘id. (1) Abirtad ibn Said ibn ‘Abd Alb, Abii al-Hasan of Damascus, 
who died 918/919 and was a tutor of the sons of al-Mu‘tazz' (caliph 866-869). 
(2) Ahmad ibn Sa‘id ibn Shahin of al-Bagrah. He was a gramunarian during the 
first part of the oth ceneury. See Vigqiie, Irshad, Vi (1), 133-34. 163 
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Ahmad ibn Said al-Bahilr. A political leader, defeated during the reign of al- 
Mut tasin {caliph 833-842). He was perhaps Abit ‘Amr, to whom al-jahiz 
addressed an epistle. See Pellat, p. 39. 408 

Ahmad ibn Salih ibn Shirzid al-Kinh. He was a scerctary and poet who served al- 
Musta'in (caliph 862-866) as vizier, but fled from al- Mi‘ tamid. See Mas‘adi, V1, 


324, 369% Tabari, Annales, Part Il, 1531, 192°7. 369 
Ahmad ibn Sayyir al-Jurjint. A poet at the time of al-Rashid (caliph 786-809}. See 
Isbahint, Aghdni, Part XVII, 31. 360 


Abniad ibn Shikir, See Abmid ibn Miisa ibu. Shakir. 
Abmad ibn Sulaymin ibn Wahb, Aba al-Fadl. A government official, who wrote 
some poetry. He was imprisoned 876/879. See Tabari, Annales, Pare ITE, 1930. 
369 
Abmad ibn Tahir. (1} Ahmad ibn Tahir ibn al-Najm, Aba ‘Abd Allah of Syria; 
(2) Ahmad ibn ‘Tahir ibn Muhamaad, Abt ‘All, al-Farasjini al-Qumsini, of 
the late 9th and early 1oth century. Both were scholars. See Yaqtit, Geag., I, 
560, bottom; TH, 835; TV, 681. 427 
Ahmad ibn al-Tayyib, whose full name was Alirttad ibn Muhantmad iba Marwin 
ibn. al-Tayyib al-Sarakhsi, Aba alAbbas, He was a pupil of al-Kindi, who 
became a well-known philosopher; executed by al-Mu‘tadid, 899/900. See 
Quftl, p. 77; Sarton, 1, $97; Mas‘’adi, VHT, 170; Rosenthal, Alimad B. 
at-Tayyvib, pp. 13~136. For “Sarakhsi,” sce Khallikin, HH, 495. 
326, 377-78, 599, 602, 626-28, 705, 742, 746-49 
Abmad ibn Talin, Abi al-Abbis. He was born at Simarra, 835, appointed as 
governor of Egypt, 868, became autonomous ruler of Egypt and Syma, dying 
at Cairo 884. See Khallikan, J, 20. 369, $12 
Abinad ibn ‘Ubayd AIKh ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Amur al-Thaqafi, Aba al-“Abbis. 
A ShYfi secretary, who served as vizier to numerous caliphs, dying 926. See 
Sibi, Wuzurd’, p. 223; Isbahani, Aghani, Part V1, 157, bottom, also 158; 
Zink, Part 1, 160% Khallikin, 1; 674, bottom. 425 
Abmad ibn ‘Umar, Sce Karabis?; also Surayj. 
Ahmad ibn “Umar ibn Muhayr. See Khutssdf, 
Abmad ibn “Umar ibn Shabbah, Abi Tahir, A poct of al-Bagrah, who died about 


976 and was the son of a well-known scholar, 246, 249 
Ahmad ibn Umayyah ibn Abi Umayyah. He was a poct; for his grandfather who 
died 613, sce Cinayyah. 358 


Alsmad ibn al-Wizit. He was appointed judge of Samarra 865 and was perhaps a 

son of Abmad ibu Khalid, See Abii al-Wizir. See also Jabari, Annales, Part 

HI, 1534. 378 

Abmad ibn Yahya ibn ‘All ibn Yahya ibn Abi Manstir al~Munajjim. He was Abii 

al-Hasan, a Mu'tazili theologian and court employee at Baghdid, in the last 

half of the oth century. Sec Mas'iidi, VITE, 225; Khallikin, IV, 85. 

314, 38%, 408, 428, 466 

Abmad ibn Yazid al-Muhallabi. He was a friend of al-Sifi during the late oth and 
early 1oth century. For his well-known father, see Yazid ibn Muhammad, 

399 

Abmad ibn Yiisuf, Abt Ja‘fr. An Egyptian mathematician and astrologer, who 

died about 912. See Qifti, p. 78; Sartom, 1, 598; Steinschneider, ZDMC, L. 

(1896), 374. 275, 540 
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Abmad ibn Yisuf, Abd fa‘far, al-Kanb. A government secretary and poet of al- 
Kiafah, who died during the reign of al- Ma’ inti (caliph 813-833). See Khallikan, 

i, a7t, a. 12; Ishahaini, Aghani, Part XX, +6; ‘Taghri-Birdi, Part Il, 206. 
257, 269, 275, 2765, 330, 363, 366-67, 378 
Abmad ibn Yisuf, Abti al-Jahin. A poct at the time of al-Mutawakkil (caliph 847- 


861), noted for his literary style. 367 
Ahnaad ibn Zayd al-Shuriti, Abii Zayd. An ‘Triqt jurise and author of legal books. 
Sce Wafa’, Part 1, 68; Hajj Khalifah, IV, 45- $13 


Alimad ibn Zuhayr ibn Harb ibn Abi Khaythamah, Ahit Bakr. A Hanbalf jurist, 
who died at Baghdad 892/893. See Idajar, Lisin al-Mizdn, Part 1, 174: Zirikli, 
Pare J, 123. Compare Baghddi (Khatib), IV, 164, sect. 1843. 

O31 Adds $00, 555 

Abmadi (al-), Abii al-Hasan Muhammad ibn ‘Abd AlZh ibn Silib, A grammarian 
and penman, who was first at Baghdad and later in Egypt, Flligel calls him, al- 


Asadi; probably an error, 177 
Abmat (al-) Abit Zakarlya’, An unimportant tribal scholar oF language and grauimar. 
103, 160 


Abmar ([bn). He was a poct of early Islim. See Rosenthal, Humor, p. 8, n. 3. 
Compare Ibn al-Almar, mentioned by Isbahini, Aghdni, Part Xl, 144, 1 12. 
735 
Ahron {Ahran) al-Qass. A Christian physician of Alexandria, during the carly 
petiod of Islim, who wrote treatises on medicine and alchemy in Sytia. See 
Usaybi‘ah, Part 1, 109, 1. 15; Qufti, p. 80, I. 10; Gregorins, pp. 92, 112, top} 
Hich, Ambix, p. 120 (34). 698, 850~52 
Abwal (al-}. 0) akMuharrir. A scribe employed by the Bannak family and an 
authority for scripts; (2) Abii al-‘Abb3a Muba:tunad ibn alHasan ibu Dinir. 
A scholar and copyist of the middle oth century, See Suytidl, Bughyet, p. 33; 
Yaqiir, Irshad, V1 (6), 482. These two men may be the same person. 
16, 1745 344, 347 
Ahwas {al-), ‘Abd AIEh ibn Mubammad. He was a poct exiled by ‘Umar Il to the 
Dahlak Island in the Red Sea, but later released. He died 723. See Ishahint, 
Aghant, Part IV, 40; Khallikan, 1, $26, n. $; Zrikli, Part IV, 257. 
243, 31%, 720 
Ahwé4zi {al-), Muhammad ibn Ishiq ibu Ibrahim, Abii Bakr. An author at the 
time of al-Mugtadir (caliph 908-932), who was interested int bees. See Tantikhi, 


_ p. 843. | 339, 378 
‘A’idh ibn Abi ‘A’idh. A reader of the Qur'an, according to the system of Hantzah. 
66 


‘Aishah. The daughter of Abii Bakr and wife of the Prophet Muhammad. 

. 201, 203, 438 

‘Aishah (Ibn) See Muhammad ibn ‘A'ishah. 

“Ajiaj (al-} Abii Shithd’ ‘Abd Allah ibn Ru’bah. He was a man of al-Bagrah, who 
was a master of rajaz verse. He died early in the 8th century. See Khallikan, I, 
$27; Qutaybah, Shir, p. 374. For his son, see Rue'bah. 25%, 349 

Ajurri (al-). See Mutanunad ibn al-Husayn ibn “Ubayd Allah. 

*Akawwak {al-). See ‘Ait ibn Jabalah. 

Akhfash (al~), the Elder (al-Kabir), Abt al-Khattib ‘Abd al-Hamid. Hie was a 
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grammiarian and teacher from al-Bagrah during the latter part of the &th century, 

See Khallikin, H, 2445 Zubaydi, ‘Tabagdt, p. 45; Suyttl, Bughyar, p. 206. 
RUA, 122, 139 
Akhfash (ai-), the Middle (al-Awsa,), Abé al-Hasan, Sa‘id ibn Masa‘dah al-Mujashi‘l. 
Ee was a famous grammarian of al-Basrah, who made known the work of 

Sibawayh. He dicd 830/831. See Khallikan, 1, 472. 

4G, 77s 79, 113, 114, 123, 126, 129, 137, 364 
Akhfash (al-}, the Younger (al-Asghar), Abii al-Ieasan ‘Ali ibn Sulayman. He was 
a grammiarian who traveled in Egypt, 900, visited Aleppo, and died at Baghdad, 
927/928, in poverty. Sec Khallikin, Il, 244. 139, 182 
Akhnas thn Shariq al-Thagafi. A man noted for withdrawing froin helping the 
Prophet at the Battle of Badr. See Durayd, Geneal,, p. 185; Qutaybah, 
Ma‘arif, p..76, 1.2; Waqidi (Jones), I, 44, 45, 200, 361; II, 624, 628. 230 
Akhral (al-}, Abii Maik Ghiyath ibn Ghawth. He was the famous Christian poer, 
at the court of “Abd al-Malik (caliph 685-705), Sec Isbahini, Aghini, Part VII, 


169; Quiaybah, Shi‘, p. zor. 173, 748 
Akdae al-Yarabi. A man who gave information to Ibn al-Sikkit about the dialects of 
Southern “frig. 126 
Akeham ibn Sayfi. A Pre-tslamic sage, who accepted Islim, and died about 630. 
Seo Zinkli, Part 1, 344 358 
‘Al? (Abi al-). A pupil of the Ma'tazili scholar Ibn al-ikhshid, during the first half 
of the roth century. 432 


‘Ali’ (Abii al) ibn Abi al-Husayn Isldiq ibn Ibrahim ibn Karnib. He was a scholar 
of geometry, who went to Baghdad 959/960, See Qifli, pp. 169, L 8: 288, L a; 


Suter, VI (1898), $9; X (1900), 49. For his brother, see Karnib. 629, G49 
‘Ald’ (al-) ibn ‘Asim alGhassani. The author of some poctry. 363 
‘Aliqah ibn Karsharu al-Kilibi. A scholar of Arabian gencalogy and folklore, 

during the last half of the 7th century. 194 


‘Alawi {al-) al-Basti. Sce “Ali ibn Muhammad, Sabib al-Zanj. 
‘Alawi (al~) Yahya ibn “Abd Allh. A descendant of ‘Ali, who revolted against the 


‘Abbasids and fled to Persia, dying 796. See Zirikli, Part IX, 190. 225 
‘Alba. An agent of Ziyidat Allah ibn al-Aghlab, who brought a proposal of marriage 
fron: a Frankish queen to al-Muktafi (caliph 902-908}. 38 


Albinus. A philosopher of Smyrna, who was the principal teacher of Galen in his 
youth, about 145 A.p. Soe Panly, I (1), 649; Gordon, p. 698; Smith, CRBM, 
1, 93. 680 
Alexander of Aphrodisias. The most celebrated of the commentators on Aristotle, 
aud director of the Lyceum during the late 2nd and carly grd century a.p. See 
Oiftd, p. $4; Sarton, 1, 318; Smith, GRBA, I, 112. 

. $99-609, 610, G14, 636, 684 

Alexander the Great (Iskander Dhii al~Qarmayn), 346-323 B.C. 
258, 574-75, S91, $95-96, 608, 693, 714, 737, 853 
Alexander of Tralles (Alexandrus Frallianus), 525-605 4.0. He was a Byzantine 
physician, who traveled extensively, settling at Rome. See Qiftl, p. $5; 


Sarton, I, 453; Wenrich, p. 290; Smith, GRBM, I, 126. Goo, 849 
Alexandrus. A patron of alchemy, Compare Alexander, Berthelot, Origines, pp. 
131, 140, 144; Ruska (10), pp. 29, 32. 34% 


‘All. See “Al ibn Abi Talib. 
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‘Ali (Abi). Sce Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn Muqlah; also Ibn Sawudar, 
‘Ali (Abi) al-Hasan ibn “Ali ibn Nagr. He wrote about the sequence of the Qur'an. 
As the nanse is not in the Beatty MS, it nay have been inserted later and may 


refer to the ratiy century poce and scholar of this name. RVLX, 83 
‘Al (Abii) ibn Hammam al-Iskafi. A scribe or scholar, whose transeriptions are 
quoted in connection with Shri jurists, §38, $40, $42 
‘Ali (Abii) ibn Zar‘ah. A scholar who translated Greek scientific works, See Qufi, 
pp. 41, 1.19; 301, 1, 20. 605 
‘Ali (Abi) al-Yanvimi, probably also called ai-Ruhni. He was a tribal scholar of 
language, lace in the och and carly toth century. 104 


‘Alt dl-Aswari, Abii ‘Ali, A Mu‘ tazili scholar, who became attached to al-Nazzfim, 
probably during the early oth century, See Baghdidi (Halkin), p. 187, and 11. 4; 
Murtada, p. 72; Khayyat, fuisar, Nyberg, pp. 20, 183. 429 

‘Ali ibn al-‘“Abbis al-Nawbakhil (Nitbakhd)}, Aba al-Idasan, He was a port and 
sccrctaty, who died in old age 939. For the spelling Nawbakhti, sce Hitti, Arabs, 
p. 307, n. 3. Sce also Zirikl, Part V, 111. 470 

‘All ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Abbas ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib. He was the grandfather of 
the first ewo ‘Abbasid caliphs and died 735. See Khallikin, Wl, 216; [liti, 


Arabs, p. 289. 221-22 
‘Ali ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Marzabin, Abii al-[dasan. He Hved at Makkah and died 
about 900. He was a Qur'an reader, Sec Yaqitt, Irshdd, VI (5), 247. 1$7 


‘Ali ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Mubammad al-Dawlibi. A Jurist, author, and disciple of 
H, 622. $65 
‘Ali ibn ‘Abd al-Ghaffir al-Jarjar#’l, Abi al-Elasan. He was a secretary who com- 
posed some poetry, The Beatty and Touk MSS say he waa blind. For his 
town, see Yaqiit, Geog,, IE, $4. 369 
‘Ali ibn ‘Abd al-Karim. A poet and secretary. Compare Abii al-Hasan. See Yigqiit, 
Ceag., 1, 98, 1. ¢. 368 
‘All ibn Abi Kathir, a man of secondary importance who wrote poetry. 263 
‘All ibn Abi al-Qasim, Abii al-Hasan. An unimportant astrologer. For his father, 
see Amifiir, Sce Suter, VI (18092), 68; X (1900), 49. 662 
‘Ali ibn Abi TSlib, the Prophet’s son-in-law, who became the fonrth caliph (656- 
661}. xvi, 62-63, 87, 436, 465 
‘Ali ibn Adam of al-Kiifah. He and Manhalah, whom he loved, were the subjects of 
numerous poems. See [sbahani, Aghdat, Part SIV, $1, 52. 720 
‘Ali ibn Ahmad, see Anjaki, al-. 
‘Ali ibn Abmad. A geometrician and maker of astrolabes, oth century. See Suter, 
_VI (4802), 44, 42, X (1900), 4o. 671 
‘Ali ibn Ahmad ibn Sayyar al~Madhara'l; ‘AH ibn Mubammad in Fliigel text. He 
was a secretary who wrote poctry. The name may be Sir instead of Sayyir. 
For his town of origin, See Yaqit, Geag., TV, 381. 370 
‘Ali ibn Ahmad al-‘imrani. A mathematician and teacher from al-Mawsil, who died 
955/056, See Qiff, p. 233; ‘Tiigin, p. 254; Sarton, I, 632, 669; Suter, VI 


(1892), 39; X (1900), $6. 635, 667 
‘Ali ibn ‘Amunir. A man of secondary importance, who criticized the poctry of 
Abii Tanundm and was himself criticized by al-Anidi. 340 


‘All ton a-A‘ribi, See fbn ab-A‘rabi. 
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"Ali ibn al-‘Asb, Abt al-Hasan al-Malbi. He quoted the poems of Ibn al-Rimi, 


learning them. from Mithgal; lhis name is not in the Beatty MS. 366 
‘All ibo Ayyiib. He was the brother of the Mu'‘tazilf scholar al-Hasan ibn Ayyiib 
and perhaps, like him, a theologian. 4.33 


‘Ali ibn Bilal ibn. Mu‘iwiyah ibn Abmad al-Muhallabi, Abii abHlasan. A Shit 
jucise. See Hajar, Lisdt al-Mizan, Part IV, 208; ‘Tiisi, p. 234, sect. 505 (giving 


‘Ali ibn Hilal}; Shahrashitb, p. 59, sect. 445. $41 
‘Ali ibn Da’Gd. An astrologer, probably during the oth cenrury. See Suter, VI 
(1892), 66; X {1900}, 38. 659 
‘Ali ibaa DVGd. The secretary of Zubaydah, the queen of al-Rashid (caliph, 786-809). 
He may be the same man as the ‘Ali ibn Di’tid, who follows. 264, F15“16 
‘Ali ibn Da’tid. A writer of fables. 724 


‘Ali ibn al-Furdt. See Abii al-Hasan ibn al-Furit. 
‘Aliibo Ghurab. A Shit jurist and judge called ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd al“‘Aziz, who died 800, 


See Tiisi, p. 226, sect. 480; Taghri-Birdi, Pare Il, 117, 339. $36 
‘Ali ibn: Llamzah ibn al-Hlasan al-Isbalani. A oth century scholar, who edited the 
poctry of Abii Niuwvds and other poets, Sec Khallikan, 352. 353, 365 
‘All ibn Hartin ibn ‘Ali ibn Yabya ibn Abi Mansiir al-Munajjim, Abii al-Hasau. He 
was a poct whe lived from 890 to 963. See Khallikin, Hf, 333. 335-16 
‘Ali ibn al-Hasan ibn Faddal. A learned Shit scholar of the school of al-Kiifah, who 
wrote about many of the sciences, See Tiisi, p. 216, sect. 469. 8x 


‘Ali ibn Hisham. A poet living at the time of al-Moa'suis (caliph 83 3-833) and associ- 
ated with Ishaq al-Marvsilf. Sec Isbahini, Aghant, Part V, 72, 103; VIE, 25. 

399 

‘Ali iba Hisham. He was a general who fought in the Eastern provinces, executed by 

al- Ma’ miin, 832. See Taghri-Birdi, Part H1, 190, 209, 233; Tabari, Annales, see 


index for niany references. 264, 363 
‘Ali ibn al-Hugayn. He married a descendant of Ibn Thawabah in the middle of the 
oth century and was involved in a suit about property. 283-84 
‘Ali ibn al-EJusayn. An Egyptian secretary and poet. 368 
‘Ali ibn al-ldusayn. The postmaster of al-Siis, who arrested al-~Hallaj in 913. Sce 
Massignon, Fallaj, 1, 229. 477 


‘Ali ibn al-Llusayn ibn ‘AH, Aba al-Hasan. He was called Zayn al ‘Abidin and was 
the fourth Shi‘ Imim, who died about 712. Sec Khallikin, 11, 209; Hitti, 
Arabs, p. 442. 485, 535, $39 

‘All ibn al-Flusayn ibn Miisi ibn Babawayh, Abii al-Hasan. A leading Shit jurist 
at Qumm in the middle of the roth century. For name Babawayh, see YAqiir, 


Geag., Il, 1665 Tabari, Annales, Pact 1, 1572; Zirikli, Part V, 97. 487 
‘Ali ibn al-Husayn al-Qurashi. A man probably of tlic late oth century who quoted 
the works of the grammarians. 150 
‘Ali ibn Ibrahim al-Dahaki, A patron of the translating of scientific hooks. See 
YAqgitt, Geag., I, 634. $88 
‘Ali ibn Ibrahim ibn Hashim, Abii al-Hasan al-Qummi. A Shi'l jurist. See Téisi, p. 
209, Sect, 4.52. 81, 540 
‘All ibn Ibrahim ibn Mu‘alla. He was a Shi‘l jurist and author. Sec Tiisi, p. 209, 
sect. $0. MS 1934 has Ya'la instead of Ma‘alla. $36 


‘Ali ibn “Isa. An apprentice of al~Marwarriidhi, who made astrolabes in the middle 
oth century. Suter X (1900), 13. GF! 
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‘All ibn ‘Isa al-Hashimi, He was a great-grandson of al-Mangir (caliph 754-775), 
He diced at Makkah, 852/853, while on the pilgrimage. See Tabari, Annates, 
Part IH, £414, 3419, " 243 

‘Ali ibn ‘fsa ibn Da’iid ibn al-Jarrah, Abii al-Llasan. He lived from 859 to 945 and 
was a famous vizier noted for his honesty and skill. He was disniissed and 
reappointed numerous times, See Bowen, Life and Times of Ali iba Isa; “Ulyn al~ 
Pjarcih,” Exc. Islan, 1, 371; Miskawayh, VII, 13 of index for many refercnces. 

17, 77; 80, 281, 282, 296, 426, 474, $24, 774 

‘All ibn Ishaq. He was a poet or hero of poetry, known for his love of Snnnalt. 

. 7240 

‘Ali ibn Ishaq al-Barmaki. He was an unimportant member of the fantous Barntak 
Family, to whom jabir ibn Hayyin dedicated a book, probably in the last half 
of the Sth century. B47 

‘Ali ibn Isma‘Tl. See Abit al-Hasan al-Ast‘ari. 

‘Ali ibn Isma‘Zl ibu Harb. He edited a hook ‘of Ibn Durayd, probably during the first 
half of the 10th century, R44 

‘Ali ibn Isma‘d] ibn Ishiq, Abi al-Hasan, 874-936. He lived at al-Basrah. He was 
at first a Mu'tazilt, but later orthodox. He was a prolific writer, who died at 
Baghdid. See Zirikli, Part V, 60. 279 

‘Ali ibn Isma‘ll (ibn Salih) ibn Mitham al-Tammar. Ue was the first of the 
Imamiyah to speak about theology. Scc Tiisi, p. 212, sect. 458; ‘Tabari, 
Annales, Pact Ill, 24, 254, 287, bottom. 437, FOS 

‘Ali ibn Jabalah, Abii al-Ilasan al-Anbari. He was called al“Akawwak and was a 
poet at the time of al-Ma'niin (caliph 813-833). See Isbahini, Agh@ni, Part 
AVI, roo; Khallikin, I, 290; Sarakhsi, p. 102. 363 

‘Alt ibn al-Jahm al-Simi, Abi al-asan, He was summoned to Baghdad by al- 
Ma’miin and became the court poet, but’ was exiled to Khurisin by al-Muia- 
wakkil and killed by bandits 863. Sce Isbahint, Aghdl, Part IX, 104s Khabikan, 
Il, 294; Mas‘iid?, VII, 193, 249, 279. 331, O54 

‘Ali ibn al-Khalil, Abt al-Hasan. A poct imprisoned by al-Mahdi for suspected 
heresy but restored by al-Rashid (caliph 786-809). See Isbalini, Aghani, Part 
Mill, x43 Khallikin, 11, 466. 347, 804 

“Ali ibn al-Madini, Abii al-Hagan ‘AH ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Ja‘far. He was a leading 
authority for the Hadith from al-Bagrah. Al-Nadim says he died at Sainarri, 
871/872, but others give 848/849. Sce Nawawi, p. 443; Khallikan, Hf, 241, 242, 


n. 6; Zirikli, Pact V, 128. 556 
“All ibn al-Mahdi. See Kasritwi. 
‘Alf ibn al-Massisi. See Massist. 
‘Ali ibn al-Mubarik. A reader of the Quran and pupil of al-Kisd’t, called by the 
Beatty MS al-Libyini, for which name see Yigqiit, Geog., IV, 3$3. 67 


‘Ali ibn aleMnnghirah. See Adtram. 

‘Ali ibn Mubammad, Abit Bakr al-Khurisini, al-SGfi. He was called al-S3°ll) ab- 
‘Alawi, a descendant of the Prophet, who wandered in the Eastern ptovinces 
and wrote on alchemy, probably during the roth century. See Mick, Ambix, 


pp. 108, 141. 840, 866 
‘Ali ibn Mubammad, Abii al-Hasan, called Ibn Abi Ja‘far. He was probably a friend 
of the author of “‘ALFuhrist,” who told him an anecdote. 399 


“Ali ibn Mulamunad al-‘Askari, Abii al-Llasan al-‘Alawi, called al-Eladi. Re was the 
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centh Shri imim, bori at al-Madinah, 829, lived ac al-‘Askar, died 868, See 
Khallikin, If, 214; Yaghri-Birdi, Part i], 342; Nitti, Arabs, p. 442. 
378, 483, 489, 542 
‘Ali ibn Mubanimad ibn Ahmad. See Misri. 
‘Ali ibn Muhamrad ibn al-Fayyad, Abé al-I-lasan, He was a secretary who com- 
posed an anthology of poctry. 470 
‘All ibn Maljanamad ibn Nasr. See Bassder. 
‘All ibn Muhanad ibn al-Qasim. See Abit al-Hasat ibn al-Tunj. 
‘AE ibn. Mubammad ibn Sa‘d. He wrote a book on Byzantine agriculturc. He was 
probably the son of Aduhammad ibn Sa‘d, secretary of al-Wagidi, who died 


844/845. 377 
‘All ibn Mubarumad ibn Sadagah. He was from al-Kiifah and quoted an anecdote 
about Abt ‘Ubayd al-Qisim, who lived from 773 to 838. 1$7 


‘Ali ibn Mubamunad ibn ‘Ubayd. See Ibn al-Kifi. 

‘Ali ibn Muhammad, Sabib al-Zanj, al-‘Alawi al-Bagri. He claimed to be a desten- 
dant of the Prophet aud was chief of the Zanj, who revolted. He was executed 
$83/884. See Khallikin, Il, rz, 0. 4; Hitti, Arabs, p. 467; Mas‘adi, VIL, 31~33, 


$7-GY, 486, 279, 660 
‘Ali ibn Mabamunad al-Tustari, Abi al-Qiasim. A secretary who wrote some poctry. 
‘The Tonk MS gives the final name clearly. 370 


“Ali ibn Masa al-Kazim. See al~Rida. 

‘AW ibs Mis? al-Qumimi, Abii al-Hasan. He was a Hanafi jurist of al-‘lriq, who 
died 917/918. Sec Wafa’, Part I, 380; Vigiit, Geeg., 1V, 177; Zirikli, Pact V, 
178. §12-13 

‘All ibn Ra’ab, Abi al-Hasan of al-Kifab. A Shit jurist and author, whose name is 
written incorrectly in MS 1934 and the Tonk MS. See Titsi, p. 221, sect. 474, 

536 

‘AL ibn Rabal (aban), Abi al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Sahl ibn Rabal al-Tabari. He was 
the son of a Jewish doctor, who taught al-Razi at al-Rayy, later becoming a 
Muslim and physician at Samarr3, He died 861. Sec Usaybi‘ah, Part I, 308, 
309 bottom; Qifli, p. 231; Micli, pp. 71, 72, notes; Sarton, 1, $74; Leclerc, 1 


293. 606 
‘Ali ibn Rabatah. A patron of Thabit ibn ‘Amr ibn Habib, during the late 8th or 
early oth century. 157 
‘AB ibn Rabf‘aly al-Bagri. Te was an unimportant grammarian. 176 
‘Alf ibn Razin ibn Sulayman. A poct known for his son, Di‘bil, the latter being 
born 765. See Khallikin, 1, $70. 354 
‘Ali ibn Ruwaym. He was from al-Kifah and a poet of secondary importance. 
358 


‘All ibn Sa‘id al-Uglidsi. A skillful maker-of scientific instruments, from a family 
evidently interested in. mathematics and Euclid. Suter, Vol. X (1900), 229. 


O74 
‘All iba Salih ibn Hayy. A theologian of the Zaydiyah. For his father and brothers, 
soc Salih ibn Hayy. 444 


‘All ibn Surad (Sard) al-Harrdui. A maker of astrolabes and probably a Sabian from 
Warrin in the late oth or early roth century. See Suter, Val. VI (1892) 47. 

671 

‘Ali ibn Thibit ibn Abt Thabic, A oth century poet and the son ofa disciple of Abi 
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‘Ubayd al-Qasim ibn Sallim. Sec Zubaydi, ‘Pabagdt, p. 225; Isbabini, Aghani, 
Part Tl, 147: XVI, 150. 1'74, 456, 804 
‘AH fbn ‘Ubaydah, Abi al-Hasan al-Raybani. He was a man of Ictters and the 
intimate of al-Ada’miin. He died 834/835. See Hajj Khalifah, V, 165: Tabari, 


Asnaies, Part HI, 1148; Taghei-Birdi, Part I, 231. 263, 366, 377 
‘Ali ibn Umayyah Ibn Abi Uniayyab. A poet whose grandfadkcr died 613, sce 
Abii Umayyah. 358 


‘Ali iba Yabyai ibn Abi Mansi al-Munajjim. The name is spelled Munajjam by 
Zinikli. He was an employee of Muhammad ibn Ishiq al-Mus‘abi and al-Fath ibn 
Khigin. He died 888. See Khallikan, 1], 912; Zirikii, Part V, 184. 

2755s 313, 32%, 682, 686, 742 

‘Ali ibn Yagtin ibn Miisi, Abii al-Hasan. He was born ar al-KGfah 741/742, taken 

to al-Maditah for refuge, and returned home 750. Le lived at Baghdad, and 


died 798/799, a fervent Shi. See Fiick, Ambix, p. 130; Tabard, Annales, Part 


lH, 425, $49; Tiisi, p. 234, sect. $05; YVaqit, Geog., 3, 687. 543-44, 847 
‘All ibn Ya‘gith. Te copied the poetry of Ahmad ibn ‘isa and was probably a 
scribe, perhaps a frieud of al-Nadim. Compare Yiqtit, Geog., HI, $82. 363 
‘Ali ibn Ya‘qiib al-Ragsis, A skillful maker of scientific instruments. 672. 
‘All ibn Zayn, the scerctary of Mazydr ibn Qariu, who diced 839/840. See Yaqtit, 
Ceog., 1], 284, 1. §. 74t 
‘AW ibn Ziyad al-Tamimi, Abi al-Hasan. He translated astronontical tables and 
other works from Persian into Arabic, $89 


‘All al-R.azi. (1) A Lanafi jurist, who lived at Baghdad during the first half of the 
oth century. Sce Khallikin, I, 66. (2) ‘Alt ibn Sa‘id ibn Bashir, noted for his 
knowledge of the Hadith. He died about 911. See Hajar, Lisde alMizdn, Part 
IV, 231; Taghri-Birdi, Part If], 179, 203, 1. 13. $09 

‘Aliyah (Abi aL) al-Hasan ibn Malik al-Shimi. A Syrian poct of the first half of the 
gth century, See Khallikin, If, 126; IV, $84; Yaqiit, Geog., 1, 692. 163, 365 

‘Allaf (al-}. See Hudhayl, 

*Allaf (ibn al-), Ab& Bakr al-Hasan ibn ‘Alt ibn Ahmad. He was a blind poet of 
Nahrawan near Baglidid aud a scholar associated with al-Mu‘tadid. He died 
930/931. See Khallikan, 1, 398; Taghri-Birdi, Part HI, 230. 37% 

‘Allin. He wrote a note in an old form of handwriting. Compare Hajj Khalifah, 
Il], 13, for mention of the early authoriry named ‘Allin al-Qazwayni of Makkah, 

go 

‘Allan al-Shu‘ibi. A Persian copyist in the royal library during the reigns of al- 
Rashid and al-Mu niin (786-833). See Yaqiit, Irshid, V1 (5), 66. For al-Shu‘tbi- 
yah, sce Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs, p. 279. 116, 230 

‘Alluwiyah, ‘All ibn ‘Abd Allah, Abi al-Hasan. A singer at the courts of Hartin al- 
Rashid and his successors, See [gbalvini, Aghdni, Part V, 74,114; VI, 190. 

206 

‘Algamah (Abii). A foolish person about whoni antusing storics were told. See 
Rosenthal, Humor, p. 16; compare Isbahani, Aghdni, Part VT, 31, 1.6. 735 

‘Algamah ibn *Abadah. He was a well-known Pre-isHimic poet. See Zuhaydi 
Tabagat, p. 180; Qutaybah, Ma‘dii, index tor many references, ro9 

‘Algamah ibn Qays al-Aswad, Aba Shibl. He was an ‘Trigi jurist famous for picty 
aud knowledge of the Hadith He died about 681. See Nawawi, p. 159; 
Sha‘rani, Part 1, 25; Zirikli, Part V, 48. 456 
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A‘ma (Ibu al-), called al-Harizi. A dualist theologian, who was called Ibn al- 
A‘da al-Hariri by Filigcl. Compare the poet mentioned by 118jj Khalifah, Ml, 
243. 804 

Amiéad the Priest. Ide was a friend of the author of “Al-Fihrist,” who gave him 
information about Persian legends. He is called a mitbid, signifying a priest of the 
Magians. 43, 25 

Anijiir (Ibn), ‘Abd Allah ihn Amajir, Abi al-Qasim of Farghinah. He was an 
astrologer who was active 884-933. See Qifti, p. 220; Sarton, I, 630; Nallino, 


‘Thm al-Palak, p. 175, 1.9; Suter, V1 (1894), 68; X (1900), 49. 662 
A‘mash(al-), Abii Mubanimad Sulayman ibn Mibrin. A man. of al-Kiifah, famous 
as a scholar. He died about 765. Sce Khallikin, {, $87. 57, 69, 73, $02 


‘Amaythal (Abii al-) “Abd Allah ibn Khulayd. He was a man of Persian origin, 
brought up among the tribes, who became secretary and tutor to the family of 
ou Alljh ibn Tahir, ruler of Khurasin. He died 853/854. See Khallikin, Ii, 

106, 963 

‘amid (fbn al), Abii al-Fad] Muhammad ibn Abi ‘Abd Allih Gbn)} al-Husayn. He 
was a vizier of both Mu‘ayyad and Rukn al-Dawlah. He was sent to Rayy and 
Isbahin about 946, and died 971%. See Miskawayh, V (2), 313-16 (292-95); 
Tagbri-Birdi, Part fil, 342-13; TV, 60, 62, 127-28; Khallikan, Il, 407. 

297, 395, $78, 635 

Amidi (al-}, Abii al-Qasim al-asan iba Bishe ibn Yahy’. A poet of al-Basrah, who 
died between 980 and 983. See Yiqit, Irshad, VI (3), 54; Yaatit, Geog., I, 67; 
¥34j} Khalifah, I], 384; V, 131, 464. 340 

Amim ibn ‘Amrin. An early poet known for his love of Hind. 410 

Amin (al-}, Muhammad, the son of Hiriin al-Rashid and Zubaydah. We quarrelled 
over the succession when his father died 809. See “Al-Amin,” Enc. Islam, I, 
427. 223, 254, 275, $08, $44 

Aminah, She was the daughter of al-Walid ibu Yahy3 ibn Abi Hafsab, and a poctess 
of the middle 8th century. 354. 

‘Antir (Abia). A scholar who served Mu‘ammar ibn ol-Ash‘ath, learning from hin in 
the late 8th and early oth century. 220 

‘Amir (Ibn) Abi ‘Amran ‘Abd Alith ibn ‘Amir al-Yahsubi. One of the seven readers 
of the Qur’in, who learned from the third caliph, dying at Damascus, 736. Sce 
note 7 to p. 29 of the Fliigel edition of “Al-Fihmst.” 65, 70, 79, 80 

‘Amit ibn Hidrah (Hidlah). A man of the Bilin tribe and one of the first 
persons to develop Arabic writing. Sea Abbott, Rise of the North Arabic Script, 
p. 6. 7 

‘Amir ibn Matar al-Laythi al-Shaybini. An officer of early Isliaua who freed the 
father of the scholar Hammad, Abii al-Qisim. See Tabari, Annales, Part 1, 


2619, 1. 7, 3743, Il. 7-8. 108 
‘Amiriyah {al-) bint Ghoyayf. An Arab girl. See Isbahini, Aghdai, Part V, 431. 
Compare Rayyd. 719 
‘Ammar. A poet or hero of poetry, known for his love of Jus. 719 


‘Ammit. A Christian theologian, refuted by the Mu‘tazili, Abii al-Uudhayl. 388 
‘Amur (ibn). He copied the compositions of the more recent pocts and was 

possibly the samse as the scholar who follows. $52r$3 
‘Ammar (Ibn). See Ahmad ibn “Ubayd Allah ibn Muhammad. 


ang 


‘Ammar ibn Mu‘iwiyah al~Diahii al-‘Abdi al-Kiifi. A Shit jurist and expert for 
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the Hadith. See Tiisi, p. 235, sect. $08; Tabari, Annales, Part 1, 3188, 3434; IL, 
A274 9X, $36 
‘Ammar ibn Sayf The man to whom Sufyan al-Thawri left his books when he 
died 777/978. The name may he meant for ‘Untarah ibn Yiisuf. See Qutaybah, 
Ma*‘arif, p. 250, 1. 7. $44 
Ammonius son of Hermeas. He studicd and taught at Athens in the late sth and 
early 6th century A.p. and was a comuncntator on works of philosophy and 
science, See Pauly, I, 870, sect. rz3 Sarton, I, gar; Smith, GRBM, I, 146. 
$98, Gor, 605, 650 
“Amr (Abii). See Shaybani. 
“Amr (Abi) ibn al-“Al’, also called Zabban. He was bom at Makkah 689 and died 
at al-Kitah shortly before 770. He was one of the seven readers of the Qur*iin 
aud an eminent scholar. See Khallikan, H, 399. 
63, 68, 70, 72~73, 78, 87, 90-93, 103, 109, 191, 231 
“Amr ibn Abi ‘Ani al-Shayband. A son of the grammarian, who made known his 
father's works, and died 845/846. Sec Khallikin, 1, 183; Zubaydi, Tabagdt, p. 


B24e 1§0 
‘Amr ibn ‘Ajlin, Dhii al-Kalb. He was an early Arabian poet. See Qutayhah, 
Ma‘ant, pp. 492, 493, 840. 719 


‘Amr ibn al‘Ag. He was the great general who conquered Egypt, dying about 663 
when over 90 years old, Scc Sa‘d, Ibn, Part IV, sect. I, p.2; “Amr B. al-‘Ag,” 
Ene, Ista, 1, 344. §58-613 

‘Atar ibn Bahr. See fahiz. 

“Ain ibn al-Farh. He wrote or copied data about Greck medicine and was perhaps 
a younger son of Fati ibn Khaqin, who died 861. See Qufti, p. adi, L193 
Zarikli, Part V, 331. 688 

“Amr ibn Payid. See Asuari. 

“Amr ibn al-Hashim al-Kiifi. This is the name in the Fliigel edition. Compare 


‘Umar ibn al-Haythan. 8 
‘Amr ibn Elugayn ibm Qays. A secretary of al-Mahdi (caliph 775-785} and of the 
vizier Khalid ibn Barmak. See Khallikin, f, 397. a7 


‘Amr ibn Hawayy. He was a poct, probably of the last half of the 8th century. 
Fitigel calls tim Juzay al-Sukkari and the Beatty MS, al-Sakiini, but be was more 


likely al-Saksaki. See Tabari, Annales, Part Tl, 1797. 362 
“Aan ibn alInqafir. A poct or hero of poetry. 420 


‘Am ibn al-Kirkirah. See Abt. Maik. 

‘Arar ibn Ma‘di Karib ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Zubaydi. A fainous chicf and poct, who 
became a Muslim. He died during the invasion of al-‘Iriq, 641/642. See 
Isbahant, Aghdnf, Part XIV, 25; Mas‘iidi, Til, azz; IV, 236; Baghdadi, 
Khizdnat al-Adab, Paxt Il, 193. For a different spelling, see Qutaybah, ‘Uyiin 
al- Akhbar, Part 1, 12°77, 173 129, I. 19. 209, 345 

‘Amt ibn Mas‘adah ibn Seid, Abii al-Padl. A poet and penman, who was a vizier 
of al-Ma’riin (caliph 813-833). See Khallikin, H, 410: Isbahini, Aghani, 
Part TH, x71; Vi, 182; IX, 47, 98; XX, 40. 12, 269, 367 

‘Ame (Usuar) ibn Salim (Salim) ibn al-ja‘abi, Abi Bakr. Ke was a Shi'l judge 
altached to Sayfal-Dawish, who ruled North Syria 946-967, See Tiisi, p. 239, 
sect, §23. 40a 

‘Aart ibn al-Nadr ibn Harithah al-Khurshub al-Tsimi. A 7th century ibal poet, 
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See Isbaliini, Aghani, Part XV1, 20; Qutaybah, Shi‘r, p. 1177. For ‘Tsim, see 
Darayd, Geneal, p. 378. 360 
‘Amt ibn Qal‘ (Qila} Aba al-Qallamas, A descendant of the Nasi’ah of the Kindnal 
Tribe, who supervised observance of sacred months. The grandfather of al- 
Jahiz became his clicut. Sec Mas‘iidi, V, 116; Pellat, p. $1; Yaqiic, Irshad, 
VI ©), $6. 397-98 
‘Amy gon Sa‘d al-Ansiri. Probably a son of Sa‘d iba “Wbayd al-Ansari, who was 
killed in the Battle of al-Cladisiyah, 637. See Baladhuri, Origins, p.416. 324. 
‘Amr ibn SahL He was mentioned im the title of a book by ab-Afad@ ini. The name 
may be intended for “Amr ibn Suhay}. See Zirikli, Part V, 247. 224 
‘Amr ibn Sa‘id ibn al-'As. He rebelled against the Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik and was 
killed abour 689. Sec Sa‘d (Ibn), Part V, 27, 168, 169; Balidhuri, Origins, p. 
247; Wiqidi (Jones), H, 845; IE, 925, 932. 222, 224 
‘Ame ibn Sha’s. A Pre-lslimic puoct, famous for his generosity. See Ishahiini, 
Aghaai, Part X, 63; Tammiam, Rickert, select. 78; Mas‘tidi, 1V, 223. 346 
‘Amr ibn ‘Ubayd, Abt ‘Uthmin, 699-761. A pupil of al-Hlasan al-Bagri, whose 
separation from his master was sometimes said to be the reason for the name al~ 
Mu‘tazilah, See Stciner, pp. 49-51; “Amr B, “Ubaid,” Enc. Islam, 1, 336; 
Nadir, Systéie philosophique, pp. 4, 9, 17, 19, 2%, 112. 38-82, 385, 386, 390 
‘Amr ibn ‘Otbah. A nephew of Mu‘twiyah (caliph 661-680). Sec Yaqtit, Geog., 1H, 
90. 266 
‘Amr ibn Zayd al-Ta'i. He was a poet or hero of poctry, known for his love of 
Layla. 720 
‘Ame ibn al-Zubayr. He opposed his brother, ‘Abd Allah, who had him exposed 
and killed at the Ka‘bah. See Mas‘iidl, V, 176. 222-243 
‘Amr al-Khiriki, a poct at the time of al-Ma'miin (caliph 813-833) coming from 
Kharik on the Persian Gulf. See Isbahani, Aghani, Part XVIO, 34; Yaqiit, 


Geog., I, 388. 362 
‘Amr al-Warriq. An tmimportant poet. 360 
‘Amriis ibn Taybi. He was headman of the Sabians of Harrin during the first half 

of the oth century, 468 


Anas ibn Abi Shaykh. He was noted for his literary style and was a companion of 
Ja‘far ibn Yahy4 of the Barmak family, but exceuicd 7o4f795. Sec Mas‘tidi, 
VI, 366; Ishahini, Agha, Pare X'VI1, 33; XX, 108. 27S 
Anas ibn Malik, Abi Hamzah al-Ansari. He was a servant of the Prophet, soldier 
in the Muslim army, and an important source of tradition. He died at ai~ 


Bastah 7it/712. Sce Khiallikin, fl, <87 and note; Nawawi, p. 165. 455 
Anaxilans of Larissa. A Pythagorean niathematician of the period of Augustus, 
Sce Pauly, 1, 965; Smith, GRBM, L, 165. 619 
Anaximenes of Miletus. A philosopher who died about $28 B.c. See Pauly, 1, 966; 
Satton, 1, 73; Smith, GRBM, I, 166; Diogenes Laértius, p. 47. 676 


Anbiri (al-}, Sec Abit Muhammad al-Qasin. 
Anbari (al-), ‘Abd Allsh ibn Abmad, Abdi Talib. A metaphysician of al-Wasir, 
where he died 967. See Zirikii, Part 1'V, 190. 375 
Anbiasi (Ibn al-), Ab Bakr Muhammiad ibn al-Qasim. He was a pupil of, Tha‘lab, 
famous for his memory and scholarship. Sce Khallikio, IH, 53-55. where it 
gives his daves as 885-940, but other authorities differ. 
77-79: 164, 165, 166, 183, 190, $86 
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‘Anbas (Abii al), Mubammad ibn Ishaq ibn [brahim ibn Abi a-Anbas, A man of 
al-Kiifah, who was judge of al-Saymarah near al-Basrah, court poet of al- 
Mutawakkil and al-Mu‘tamid, and student of astrology. He dicd 888 or earlier. 
See Mas‘tidi, VIE, 202-204; Qiffi, p. 410; Yaqiit, Geog. IN, 442, 443; Suter, 
VI (2892), 66. 332-33, 336, 658-59, 864 

‘Anbaseh ibn Ma‘dan, Abit al-Aswad al-Falui (Mahri), He was called “‘al-Fil,” 
because of his fatlrer’s elephant. He studied grammar with Abii al-Aswad al- 
Dy’ alf. See Khallikan, IV, 288, 290 note. yO-O1 

Andromachus the Elder of Crete. A physician to Nero, A.p. $4-68. See Sarton, 1, 
261; Smith, GREM, L, 173. 

Anebos. A so-called Egyptian prophet of che 3rd century A-p., who had disputations 
with Porphyry and about whose theories al-Razt wrote. Sce Smith, GRBM, 
Ill, soo; Porphyry, Leftera ad Anebo. 40S 

Ansari (al-), Mubammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. An associate of the Prophet who went 
to live in a village of the Ansir ucar al-Bagralx and possessed the Quri’nic MS 
of Ubayy ibn Ka'b. 58 

Antaki (al-), AbG al-Qisim ‘All ibn Abmad al-Mujeab3. A mathematician attached 
to ‘Adud al-Dawlah (ruled 975-983). He died at Baghdad 977/978. See Qiffi, 
p. 244; Tligin, p. 255; Steinschneider, ZOMG, L (1896), 396; Suter, VI 


(1892), 75; X (1g00), 63. 535, 670 
Antoninus Pius (Titus}, The great Roman Emperor, A.p. 138-161. 639, 775 
Antyllus. An eminent pliysician of the late yrd or 4th century ap. See Sarton, I, 

280; Snuth, GRBM, I, 2x8. ary 


Aniishirwin (Noshirwin) Chosroes I (Khusrah), King of Persia, $31~5$79. See, 
Firdawst Shahnamah, IX, 167 ff. for references; Sykes, pp. 487 3 Rawlinson, 
The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy, p. 3'79 £1. 

64, 208, 260, $75, 716, 739-40, 817 

Apollonius al-Najjir. See Abfinus. 

Apollonius of Perga. He-was born 262 8.¢., lived at Alexandria, and wrote his great 
work on conics and other books. See Heath, Mantal of Greek Mathematics, p. 
352; Sarton, I, 773; Smith, GRBAZ, |, 241. 630, 637-38, 646, 649 

Apollonius of Tyan (Tyanaeus). He was a semi-egendary philosopher, mathema~ 
tician, and ascetic, who was bom. about 43.c, See Mas‘iidi, IV, 94; Smith, 
GRBM, I, 242; Sarton, 1, 320 top. 733, 849, 86x 

“Aqil (Abii), A transcriber of the Qur'an. 12 

‘Aqil ibn abi Talib, Abi Yazid. One of the family of Abii Talib who was taken 
captive at Badr but ransomed. See Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 102; Nawawi, p. 
426: Mas‘idi, FV, 271, 290; V, 89-93, which calls him Okail. 205, 463-64, 

‘Aqil ibn Bilal ibn Jarir. A grandson of the poet farir and himself a poet during the 


Sth century. See Qutaybah, Shi‘y, p. 284; Yagiit, Geog., IL, 91, 1. rt. 349 
‘Agi ibn “Uflafah. A noted poet at al-Madinah, during the first part of the 8th 
century, See Isbahini, Aghdxi, Part X17, 85. 312 


A‘rabi (Ibn al-), Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Ziyid. He was born about 760 
and dicd at Simarrt 846. A man famous for a knowledge of rare expressions. 
See Khallikin, HI, 23. QO, LSI, 142, 156, E61, 163, 190-91, 234, 248, 344-46 
A‘rabi (ibn al-) Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn al-A‘ribi al-Shaybani. He was an astrologer 
at al-KGfah. See Suter, X (900), '7. 650 
A‘raj (al-}. See Aba Malik. 
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‘Aramram (Ibn al-}, Abii al-Qasim ‘Abd Allah ibn Mubammad ibn ‘isi. He was a 
nephew of the vizier ‘Ali ibn ‘IsA, a tax expert, and a man of letters in the first 
half of the roth century. See Sabi, Wazurd’, pp. 257-58; Bowen, pp. 34, 34, 
68, 259. 282 

Aras al-Qass. See Ahron al-Qass. 

Archalacus. A philosopher interested in alchemy. See Berthelot, Alchinistes Grecs, 
I, 175, 1897; IH, 27; compare Smith, GRBM, I, 263. 849 

Archigenes of Apameia. Me was a leading medical authority and surgeon at Rome 
during the reign of Trajau (98117). See Qifti, p. 73; Sarton, 1, 280; Gordon, 


p. 681; Smith, GRBM, I, 268. 680, 660, 859 
Archimedes (Arshamidas}. The famous gens of Syracuse, 287-212 8.0. See Sarton, 
I, 169; Pauly, 1, Part 2, 1449; Qift, p. 66. G19, 634, 636, 638, 660, 672 


Ardashir ibn Babak. ‘The founder of the Sasinian Dynasty and King of Persia, 226~ 
241, See Firdawsi, Shahnamnah, VI, 210 ff.; Sykes, 1, 424; Rawhnson, The 
Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy, p. 63. 

247, 260, 276, $75, 738, 738, 740-41, 775, 801 

Ardawan (Bahram Artabanus), The last Parthian king. See Firdawsi, Shaknaniu, 


Vi, 213-26; Sykes, 5, 416 ff, 718 
Aretacus. A distinguished physician of the and century; perhaps a teacher of Gatlen. 
See Pauly, 1, Part 2, 1505; Gordon, p. 685; Sarton, I, 307. 680 


Aristarchus of Alexandtia, He lived 410-230 3.6., and came from Samos, to become 
a pioneer astronomer at Alexandria, Sec Qiftt, p. 70; Sarton, I, x36; Sinith, 


GRBM, I, 291. Smith, History of Mathematics, 1, 10'7, n. 6. G44. 
Ariston. He was born at Julis in Ceos and became head of the Peripatetic School, 
230 8.C. See Qifti, p. $0; Smith, GRBM, I, 310, sect. 3. 613 


Aristotle. He was called Aristtalis and similar names in Arabic. The great philo- 
sopher, 384-322 B.C. 

18, 258, 441, $83-84, $01, 494-607, 609-16, 629, 683, 736, 749-50, 844, 859 

Axistoxeuus of Tarentum. THe was born 350 B.C, and was a pupil of Anstotle and a 

philosopher known for his music. Sco Sarton, I, 142: Suter, VI (1892). $6; 


Smith, GRBM, I, 344; Smith, History of Mathentatics, 1, 74. 644. 
Arius ibn Stephanus ibn Vitellius al-Riim?, called al-Rashid. He was interested in 
charms and probably a Byzantine. 728, 733 


‘Anji (a)-), “Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr ibn ‘Uthmin. A grandson of tlic third caliph, who 
lived at Makkah and wrote love poetry. See Khallikin, J, 267, 0. 3; Isbahini, 
Aghfni, Part f, 153. 243, 328 

Armenius. The Greek name for the father of Zorvaster. See Bidez, Part II, 160 top. 
Compare Zoroaster. 

“Arraf (al-) ibn “Abd Allah al-Misri. He was called by Fliigel “al-Furit” and was a 
poet of secondary importance. 364 

Acrajani (al-). See Rahatefyah. 

Artaxerxes I (Longimanus), King of Persia 465-425 8.c. Sec Firdawsi Shahnuana, V, 
281, note. He should not be confused with Bahrain Ardshir. $94, 677 

Artemidorous of Ephesus, Daldianus. He lived at Rome at the time of Antoninus 
Pius and Marcus Anrelins and was famous for his book on dreams. See Pauly, 
1, 1790; Sinith, GRBM, I, 373, sect. 4. 614, 742 

‘Aribah (Aba). See al-Husayn ibn Muhammad. 

‘Ariibah (Ibn Abi}, Said ibn Mihrin, Abi al-Nadr. A conservative parist who died 
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"731774. He lived at al-Bagrah and was noted for remembering the Hadith. 
See Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 2s4; Zixikli, Part Tl, 135. Compare Yaqiit, Geog., 


Til, $65. $49 
‘Aridi (al-), Abii Bake. He composed fifty pages of poetry. 363 
‘Aridi (al-}, Abii al-Hasan. He was the tutor of al-Radi (caliph 934-940), an author, 

poet, and perhaps also a vizier. Soe Mas‘idi, VIH, 420, 323, 328, 3.40. v7 


‘Artidi (al-}, Abii Mubammad. He was named Barzakh or Nazrah and lived about 
800, being known for his book on prosody. Sce Vaqiit, Jrshid, V1 (2), 366. 

138, 158 

Arwa. A woman known for her wise sayings. 742 

‘Arzami (al-), Muhammad ibn ‘Ubayd Allah. A poct of Hadramawt, who was at 

al-Kiifah about 606~772. Sec Zitikli, Part VII, 139. For his descendants, sce 

Yaqit, Geog., HI, 639. F4X 

‘As (Abii al-). A son of Umayyah and grandfather of ‘Uthmdn (caliph 683-685). He 

died an unbelicver at Badr, 624. Sec Hicti, Arabs, p. 189; Durayd, Geneal., p. 74. 


222 
‘Ag (al-} ibn Hisham. A well-known man of carly islam. Seo Tabari, Aanales, Part I, 
1295, 1339. 64 


‘As (al-) ibn Umayyah. Compare above. 

Asad ibn ‘Abd Allth al-Qasri, Abii Mundhir. He was born ar Damascus, but lived 
in Khurasin when his brother Khilid was governor there. [le died 738 A 
street in al-Kiifah was named for him, Sce Zirikli, Part J, 20%; Balidhiiri, 
Origins, p. 445; Tabari, Annales, Indices, p. 43. 222, 225 

As‘ad al-Muzani. He was a poet of secondary importance, known for his love of 
Layla and perhaps the uncle of Zuhayr ibn Abi Sulmii, during the lave sth 
century, See Qutaybah, Shi‘r, pp. 59, 60 bottom, 61. 4ED 

Aganimt (al-), Abit Bakr, An apprentice of Mu‘ammear ibn al-Ash‘ath, who began 
as a Mu‘tazili but was repudiated because of his ideas about the Caliph ‘Al. He 
was an author, who dicd §13/816. Sce Baghdidi (Seelye}, pp. 129, 70. 

751 76, 220, 358, 391, 414, 415 

Asgamm (al-} alk-Naysabiiri. He was Muhammad ibn Ya‘gith ibn Ydsuf, Abti al- 
‘Abbas. He lived 861-958 and was a Persian jurist who followed al-Sbafi'l 
in his teaching and travelled extensively. Sec Khallikan, 1, 607; IV, 396, 397, 


n. 6; Taghri-Birdi, Part IH, 317-18. $19, $22 
A‘sar (al-}), Dimyanah Ibn al-Hajjim. A bookbinder. 18 
Ashagh (al-} ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Salim alb-Sijistini, He translated the book “Siad~ 

badh,” probably from Persian into Arabic. 717 


Asbagh (ibn Abi), Ahmad ihn Mubammad, Abii al‘Abbis, He was prominent 
during the first quarter of the roth century, as 3 secrctary and high official, See 
Sabi, Wuzurd’, pp. 50, 87, 152. 279 

Asclepiades of Bithynia. Born at Prussa 124 B.C. He was the first important foreign 
physician in Rome. See Sarton, I, 214; Gordon, p. 629; Smith, GRBM, I, 
381. See also “descendants of Acsculapius.”’ $94 

Asfandiyadh (Isfandiyidh or Asfancdiyir). He was the king who championed Zoro~ 
aster ‘as a prophet. See Browne, Literary History of Persia, I, 116-17; Firdawsi, 
Shahnamah, TX, 155 ff. 716 

A‘shi (al-). A Quri’nic reader; probably a disciple of Abii Bakr ibu Mujahid, 
during the late otli and early 10th century. 73 
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A‘sha. He was named Bahilah ‘Amir iby al-Hirith and was a poct who lived just 
before Islim. See Ishahini, Aghdni, Part Ill, $2; XIV, 39; Baghdadi, Khizdnat 
al-Adab, p. 130. 345 

A‘sha (al-) al-Kabir, Maymiin ibn Qays, Abii Basir. A poct who at the cud of his 
life joined the Prophet, dying at al-Yamamab. See Qutaybah, Shi‘r, p. 135; 
Isbahani, Aghant, Part. VII, 77. 154, 166, 73, 345 

Ashajj (al-} Ab@ Sa‘id ‘Abd Allah ibn Sa‘id al-Kindi. He came from al-Kiifah and 
wrote about the Qur’in. He died 87x. Sce Zirikii, Part FV, 222. 76, 263 

‘Asham (fbn). He was called al-Kilibi and was an authority for historical traditions 
in the late 8th or carly oth century, at al-KGGh. Fliigel calls him Ghanniim. He 


was also called Ibn Ghash3ni or ‘Ashsham, 240 
‘Ashannag iby “Abd Allah. (7) A leader of early Islam. See Jabaci, Annales, Part I, 
2324, 2497; (2) al-Dabbi, who wrote some poetry. 363 


Ash‘ati (al-}, See Ibrahim ibn Abi Miisa, also Muhanad ibn Ahmad ibn Yahyi and 
Abii Misd. 

Ash‘ari {al-), Abii al-Hasan ‘All ibn Isma‘l ibn Abi Bish of al-Basrah. He was 
bom 873/874 and died before middle of the roth century. He renounced the 
Mu‘tazilaly doctrines and developed the orthodox system of theology. Sce 
Khallikan, II, 227, A33; 450, 451 

Ash*‘ath (Ibn al-), “Abd al-Rabman ibn Mubammad. He subdued Afghanistan but 
later revolicd against the governor of al-‘Iriq and was killed yos/yo2. Sce 
Jabani, Annales, Part Il, 1070-77; Mas‘idi, V, 302-305, 330-40, 355-56 

201, 202, 382, $82 

Ash‘ath (Ibn al-} ‘Aziz ibn al-Fadl. An unimportaut scholar who wrote about 
Makkah. 250 

Ash‘ath (al-) ibn Qays, Abii Muhammad. A chief of Kindah, who left Hadramawt 
and took part in Muslim campaigns. He died 661. He was also a poet. See 


Isbahiini, Aghant, Part XTV, 6, 39, 142; Zirikli, Pare I, 333. 244 
Ashhab ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Did, Abii ‘Amr. He lived in Egypt, 762-819, and 
was a Maliki jurist. See Taghri-Birdi, I, 175-76; Zirikli, Part 1, 335. 495 


Ashja‘, Muhammad ibn ‘Imran al-Sulami. He was an Arabian poet, patronized by 
the Barmnak viziers and Hiriin al-Rashid, He died about 811. See Ishah3ni, 
Aghani, Part XVII, 30; Qutaybah, Shi‘r, p. $62. 356 

Ashja'‘t {al-), “Ubayd AlKib ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman of al-Kiifah. He became a reliable 
expert for the Hadith, who died at Baghdad 798. Sce Zirikli, Part IV, 349. 


$46 
Asbnias, a leading general under al-Mu'tasim, who died 844/845. Scce Khallikin, I, 
600; nm. 6! Il, §3; Mas‘idi, VO, 122, 133, 1353 VUE, 201. 268 


Ashtar (al-), Malik, the general in charge of the army of ‘Ali at the Battle of Siffin, 
697, and later governor of Egypt. See Baladhuri, Origins, pp. 254, 358. 201 

Ashyab (Ibn al-). See Miia ibn al-Ashyab. 

‘Asidah (Abi) Ahmad ibn ‘Ubayd (Allah) ibn Nisih, Abii Ja‘far, of al-Kiifah. The 
tutor to the sons of al-Mutawakkil (caliph 847-861), He died 886/887. Sec 
Zubaydi, p. 224; Suytid, Bughyat, p. 144; Klallikin, TV, 300, n, 4. 

160, 161, 165 

‘Asim. See Jahdari. 

‘Asim (Abi) al-Astimi. A poet of secondary importance. 338 

‘Asim al-Abwal. A judge at al-Mad3’in, who died 760. 94 
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‘Asim ibn Bahdalali, Abii Bakr ibn al-Najiid Bahdalah. A protégé of the Jadhimah 
Tribe who was one of the Seven Readers of the Qur’in. He died at aleKifah 
745/746. Sce Khallikan, H, 1. 64-65, 70, 73 

‘Asim. ibn Muhammad al-Antaki, Abii al-Mu'tasim. A roth century poet of North 
Syria, acquainted with the author of “Al-Aghani.” He dicd 967, See Isbahini, 


Aghini, Part XJI, x47, 148. 392 
‘Asim ibn Mubanunad al-Katib, Abii ‘Ali. A secretary who composed poetry. 

370 

‘Asim ibn Thabit, one of the Ansiit and ait carly Islimic poct. See Qutaybah, 

Shi'r, p. 3303 Jumahi, p. $29; Marzabini, p. 271. 721 

‘Asiyah ibn ‘Ali al-Sulami, A poet of the middle 8th century. Sec Tabari, Anuales, 

Part ill, 160; Baghdadi, Khizisat al-Adab, Part Ti, 23'7. 359 


‘Askari (al-). See al-Hasau ibn ‘Al ibn Muhammad. 
Aslan ibn Sidrah, one of the Bilin (Bawlin} Tribe and one of the first persons to 


develop Arahic writing. See Abbott, North Arabic Script, p. 6. 7 
Asma’. Au Arab girl loved by Sa‘d and the subject of poctry. 419 
Asm3’ bint ‘Awf, See Aduragqish al-Akbar, her poct lover. q19 


Asm’ ibn Khiriyah al-Faziri of al-Kiifah. A tribal chief who died 686. Sce Mas‘tidi, 
V;, 337, 332; Isbahini, Agi, Tables Alphahétiques, p. 2231 Zarikli, Part I, 


299. Jas 
Asma’. The sister of ‘All thn ‘Isi, the vizier. 282 


Agma‘l, a, “Abd al-Malik ibn Qurayb. He was born at al-Bagrah 739 and dicd 
there between $28 and &33, He became the great philologist and granumarian 


at the court of Hiriin al-Rashid. See Khallikin, Il, 123. ¥10, 345-48, 36% 
Aspasius, a Greek philosopher of the late ist or carly and century who wrote com-~ 
mentaries on Aristotle’s works. See Smith, GRBM, }, 387. 263 


Aswad {al-). See ‘Algamah ibn Qays, also Abii Mi‘diwiyah. 

Aswad (Aba al-). Sce Du’alf, 

Aswiri (al-}, Abii ‘Ali ‘Amr ibn Fayid. A Muttazili theologian of al-Bagrah, who 
died shortly after $16. Compare ‘Aff al-Aswiri. See Shahrastdni (Haarbriicker), 
Part U, 388; Jar Allah, p. 140. 390 

Aswarl (al-}), Abii Yanus Sinsawayh. A Christian who helped to introduce 
discussions shout predestination into Islam. He probably gave his name to the 
Asiwirah sect of the Mu'‘tazilah. See Jar Allah, pp. 26, 140. 381 

‘Ata’ iba Ahmad al-Madini. He composed some poctry. 364 

‘Ati’ iba’ Maysarah. See KAnrdsant. 

‘Ata’ iby Yasir (Yassir). A protégé of the Prophet's wife Maymiinah and an anthority 
on the JJadith. He died about 713. 62, &I 

‘Ata’ al-Sulaiii (Sulaymi) ofal-Basrah. He was a man known for piety and asccticisrn. 
He died in 739. Compare ‘Ati’ ibn Abi Rabah. See Sha‘rani, Part i, 34. See 
also Ilajar, Liste al-Mizdn, Part IV, 173. 456 

‘Adahiyah (Abi al), Abi Ishaq Isma‘tt ibn al-Qasim. A man of al-Ktifah, who 
became a famous poet at Baghdad during the reigns of al-Mdahdi and al-Rashid, 
living about 748-828. Sec isbahini, Agidni, Part TH, 126; Khailtikin, I, 202. 

| L$1, 206, 314, 32%, 34S, 352, 355, 721 

‘Atawi (al-}, Abi: ‘Abd al-Rahmiin Mubammad ibn ‘Abd al-Ralimin ibn ‘Atiyah. 
He was a secretary, thicologian, and poet, who went to Samarri at the time of al- 
Ma‘tasim: {calipli 833-842), See Yabati, Annales, Part NE, 687; Isbahani, 
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Aghant, Part XX, $8. For the sect of al-“Atawiyah, see Baghdidi Geelye), p. 88; 
Shahrastani (Haarbriicker)}, Part J, 138. 368, 449 
Athram (al-), See Alimad ibn Mubammad ibu Hiini. 
Athram {al-), Aba al-Hasan ‘Al ibn Mughirah. An apprentice or disciple of al. 
Asmat, who lived at Baghdad and dicd berween 844 and 846. See Khailikan, 


_ Th, 568, 2. 35 Zirikli, Part V, 175. 122, 124, 190, 191, 244 
‘Atikah. A protégé of al-Mahdt who became the wife of al-Ada‘alld ibu Ayyih, 
probably at the end of the &th century. 156 


*‘Adg (Ibn Abi). A poct and patron of singing In the late 7th and early 8th century. 
See isbahani, Aghdnf, Part I, 20, 41, 43, 44; TV, 48; Xf, 38; AVI, 19; Tha‘lab, 


Moajilis, p. 241. 242, 324 
‘Atutib (lbn}, Rabi. He was called Abii ‘Attib by Fliigel and was a scholar who 
answered questions about things obscure, 208 


‘Aceabi {al-}, Kulehiim ibn “Amr, Abé ‘Amr. A secretary, skilled penman, poet, and. 
scholar from. Syria, accused of heresy. He fled to al-Yaman and later joined 
Tahir ibn al~Husayn. We died 835. See Khallikan, 1H, 99; Isbahani, Aphani, 
Part XIE, 2-10; Shahrastin? (Haarbriicker), Part I, 160; Yaqt, Irshad, V1 (6), 


212. 18, 20, 228, 265, 275, 321, 360, 389, 391, 724, 741 
“Attar (Ibn al-). A man who composed popular stories, probably in the late oth or 
early i1oth century, 424 


Autolycus of Pitane. An astronomer and mathematician, living about 300 8.c. Sce 
Sarton, 1, 141; Qifti, p. 73; Steinschncider, ZDMG, L (1896), 337; Smith, 


GRBM, I, 447. 640 
‘Awéadhil (lbn Abt al-). A secretary of secondary importance, probably of the roth 
century. 300, 377 
‘Awinah (Abii) al-Waddah ibn Khilid, A traditionalist and Quri’nic reader who 
died at al-Basrah 792. See Zirikll, Part IX, 133. 69 


‘Awanah ibn al-Hakam ibn ‘Iyid, Abii al-Hlakam. He was a scholar of al-Kiifah, 
who dicd between 764 and 774. See Yaqit, Irshad, V0(6, 93; “Fabari, Annales, 


Indices, p. 428, for references. 197 
A‘war (al-} 1ajj4j ibn Muhammad. A scholar of the Qur’lin and Hadith, who died 
about 821. See Vigiit, Geog., Il, 149. Sr 


‘Awf ibn Muhallim, Abi al-Minhal al-KhuziT. He was a poet attached t Tahir ibn 
al-Idusayn, governor of Khurisin, and his son. He died 835. See Ishahani, 
Aghani, Part XI, §; XVI, 191; Yaqitt, Geag., If, 230; 1V, 333, 709; Khallikan, 
ll, $4, nm. £0, 363 

‘Awyja’ (Ibn Abi al-) al-Salami. He was a theologian influenced by Manichaean ideas 
and belief in a form of mansinigration. His name may have been al-Nu‘ovin. 
Sce Baghdidi (Halkin), p. 224. 804 

‘Awn (Abii) Abmad ibn al-Najm ibn HilAL A secretary, theologian, and pact, who 
was probably at Baghdad during the first half of the oth century, See Khallikan, 
L, 436. Por his son, see Ibrahim ibn Abi ‘Awn. 323, 409 

‘Awwiti (al-), Abii Bakr Muhammad ibn Ibrahim. A judge and grammarian; a 
friend of the author of “Al-Fihrist.” He died soon after 961. See Yaqiit, 
Irshad, V1 (6), 269. x87 

‘Awwadi (al-}. A roth century scholar of al-Basrah, intcrested in science. Fitigel 
gives the name as al-‘Uqi, from alg near al-Bagrah, whereas MS 1934 has 
al‘Awwadi from a tribe in that locality. See Yiqiit, Geog., BI, 746, 747. 633 
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Awza'i, al-, Abii ‘Amr ‘Abd al-Rahmian ibn ‘Anir. He was born at Ba‘labakk, 747, 
aud died at Bayriit 774-776. He was the founder of a legal system in early 


Islim. See Khallikan, ff, 84. 90, 456, $50, $79 
A‘yan (Ibn). A sceretary, probably not to be confused with the general Harthanak 
ibn. A’yan. 2°74. 


A‘yan ibn Sinsum (Suabus). He was probably a parish priest in the Byzantine 
territory, who was enslaved and emancipated. For his sons, who were Shi'i 
scholars, see ‘Abd al-Malik, ‘Abd al-Rahmin, Bukayr, Eumrdin and Zurtirah, See 


Jisi, p. 147, sect. 295 and bottom. 537 
Aybak (Ibn), Khalil Salah al-Dia al-Safadi. He was a leading historian who died at 
Damascus 1363. See ZirikH, Pare ll, 364. Xxi 


‘Ayni’ (Abii a-) Mubammad ibn al-Qasim. A blind poet famous for satire. He 
lived at Baghdad but died at al-Basrah 895/896. See Mas‘iidi, VUl, 120-25; 


Khalltkin, Ill, $4. 1X4, 120, 266, 260, 273, 386 
‘Ayyash (ibn). He wrote on the Quin. Compare his name with the name which 
follows. x 


‘Ayyashi (al-} Abii al-Nade Mubammad ibn Mas‘tid ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ayyish 
of Samargand. He was a member of the Imimiyah, probably in the oth century. 
See Tisi, p. 377, sect. 290 and footnotes. St, 482-87 

Ayyiib, A scholar who translated the astronomical tables of Prolemy and other 
works for Khdlid ibn Yabya ibn Barmak, in the late 8th or early oth century. 


487 

Ayyiib ibn al-Qisim al-Raqqi. He translated the “Esagoge” and other books from 
Symiac into Arabic. $88 
Ayyib ibn Tamim. A Quri’nic reader according to the method of Yalryd ibn al- 
Flarith. 66 
Ayyiib alk-Ruhawi al-Abrash, Job of Edessa. He was a scholar who translated 
scientific books. See Sarton, 1, $74. $87 


Ayyib al-Sakhtiyini (Sikhtyinh, Abi Bakr ibn al-Tamimah, Kaysin. He moved 
to al-Basrah selling dyed leather {sakhtiyah). He became a learned ascetic who 
died 748/749. See Khallikin, Il, 588, n. 6; Qutaybah, Ma‘drif, p. 238, ‘Abd 
Allzh ibn ‘AIT al-Sarr3j, XXII (1914), 322. 456 

‘Azaqir (Ibn Abi al-}. Sec Shahnaghani. 

Azdi {al-), Abii ‘Abd All3h. He wrote a book about allegorical and metaphysical 


subjects, 377 
Azadi {al-}, Abii al-Qasim ‘Abd Allah ibn Mukammmad. An unimportant grammarian 
of al-Basrah, probably of the roth century. 185 


Azhar (Abii al-). A poct and grandson of a famous poet, al-Fadi ibn Qudimah, 
who lived near al-Kiifal in the late 7th and carly 8th century, See Qutaybah, 
Shi'r, p. 381, 1. 16, for the grandfather. 347 

Azhar (fbn Abi al-), Abii Bakr Mubamunad ibn Abmad ibn Mazid. He came from 
Busanj, near Timidh on the Oxus, and was a grammarian and historical tradi- 
tionalist during the last half of the oth and first part of the roth century. He 


probably died at Baghdid. 424-24, 
Azhar (Ibn al-), Ja’far ibn Abi Muhammad. He lived about 815-893 and was an 
authority on historical tradition. see Mas‘fidi, VII, 379. 248 


‘Aziz (al-), See Nizar, the sth Patimid caliph. 
Azraq {al-), “Uthmian ibn ‘Amr. He was one of the ruling family of Ghassin at the 
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time of the Prophet and a descendant of the king of Ma'rib. Sec Mas‘tidi, M1, 
378-91. for the king. 245 
Azraqi (al-) Mubammad ibn “Abd Allih. He was an authority on the history and 
geography of Makkah. He died about 865. Compare Zirikli, Part VII, 93 top, 
and n. 2. See also “Al-Azraki,”” Ene. Islan, 1, $42. 245 
‘Azzah bint Jamil. An Arab girl; for her poet lover, seo Kuthayyir. 19 
‘Azzat al-Mayla’, A famous singer of the Elijiz, who died about 733. Sce Isbahani, 
Aghant, Part XVI, 13; Zirikli, Part V, 23+ Kabbalah, A‘ldu: al-Nicd’, Part I, 
a7?7s. 309, 324. 


Bab He was taken prisoner by ‘Abd al-Rabmin ibn Samurah when he invaded 
Kabul. He was the grandfather of ‘Amr iba “Ubayd. 385 

Bibak (Papak) al-Hasan ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Khurrami. The fartous leader of the 
revolt in Adharbayjin, who was exccuted by al-Mu‘tasin 838. Sce Nizim al- 
Mulk, p. 292; Mas'tidi, Vi, 123-32; Tabari, Annales, Part TH, 1015, 13°71 ff., 
7186 ff., 1301 fC; “Babek,” Enc, Islan, 1, $47; Browne, Literary History of 
Persia, 1, 323; Wright, Muslim World, XXXVIUI, No. 1 (January 1948), 43--593 


No. 2 (April 1948), 124-31. 469, 818-22 
Babak ibn Bahram. A disciple of one of the heretical leaders of the Sabians of 
Southern ‘Iraq. 812 
Babawayh (Ibn). Sec “All ibn al-Husayn ibn Miisi. 
Babbah the Indian. He developed a system of incantations for India. 733 


Babhagha’ (al-), Abii al-Faraj ‘Abd al-Wahid (Wabid) ibn Nagr al-Makhziimi al- 
Shami. He was called “The Partot’ and was a secretary and poct from Nisibin, 
who served Sayfal-Dawilah and went from al-Mawsgil to Baghdiid, where he died 
1907/1008, Sce Khallikan, Ul, 147; Tha‘alibi, Part J, 173; IE 45, 158. 373, 3°78 

Badawi (a-). See Margus the Jacobite. 

Badhinjinah, Mubanaimad ibn Ali al-Kitib. A secretary aud poet from al-Basrah, 
who was with the army 865/866. See Tabari, Annales, Part Hl, 1597. 369 

Badihi (al-}, Abii al-Hasan Almad (‘Ali) ibn Muhammad, He was a man of letters 
and court companion, who dicd in Egypt 990. See Ziciklf, Part V, 143. 3°72 

Badr, Ghulam. al-Mu‘tadid, Abii al-Najm al-Mu‘tadidi. He was a young favorite 
of the caliph, who became governor of Fars about 900, See Qifft, p. 77; 
Mas‘iidi, VI, 144, 179; Fabari, Annales, Pact UI, 2154-61. 328, 627 

Badrighiighiys. He wrote about the extraction of water. Quffi, p. 100, says that he 
was Indian or Greek, The name suggests Peter Georgius. Nallino, “Tm al- 
Falak, p. 61, suggests the name is a book title, “Hydragogia.” 643 

Baghawi (al-), Sec ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al~Aziz. 

Baghawi (al-), Abii alAbbas, He was a man who joincd in discussions with the 
Christians at Baghdad, probably in the lare oth or carly roth century. For his 
town, Bagh or Baghshiir in Khur3sin, sce Yigiit, Geag., I, 694. 448-40 

Baghi (Ibn Abi al-}. The name means the Son of the Father of the Mule. Four 
members of the family were prominent: (1) Aba al-Husayn Mubanmmad ibn 
Yahya. (2) His brother Abi al-Hasan Ahmad ibn Yahy3, both leading 
politicians at the time of Ibn al-Furdt (855-924). See Miskawayh, IV (1), 23-24 
(21), 46 (42), 93 (84); Tantikhi, p. 183. (3) Aba al-Husayn Abmad ibn Mubam-~ 
miad ibn Yahya. (4) Abé al-Idusayn Mubamiad ibn Ahmad, who was active 
in Persia, See Sabi, pp. $1, 84, 124, 201-09, 304, 367, 382. 370 
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$3h, Mubammad ibn Ghalib ibn ‘Abd Allih ibn Ghilib al-lsbahivi. He was Aba 
‘Abd Ailih, a poet and scholar, and chief of the secretariat of Al-Mukiafi (caliph 
go2-908}, bit executed soon afterwards. He was called “Bah” because of a 
verse. See Mas‘adi, VII, 215; Yaqtit, Geog., , 89t. 49, 209, 369, 378 
Bahdali (al-} ‘Ant ibn ‘Amir, Abi al-Khattib. He was a poct and scholar, probably 
of the middle 8th century. See Fliigel, Gram. Scuiien, p, 50; Quraybah, ‘Uyiia, 
Pare X, 68. 102, 362 
Bahili (al-}, Abi abHusayn Mabammad ibn Mubammad. He was a pupil of al- 
Ash'ari, who died 933. Sec Khallikin, Ul, 655; MII, 307, 0. 8; Flligel, Grav. 
Scusien, p. 211. 18x 
Bahili (al), Abii ‘Umar Mubammad ibn “Umar. He was a judge and theologian 
of al-Basrah during the late oth and carly roth ceatury. See Gajar, Lisin al. 
Mizdn, Part V, 320. 178, 131, 428 
Bahir al-R.3hib (the Monk}. He was Ba'hicd, who lived in a monastery of the Syrian 
Hawrin and was said to have given information to Abit Talib and the young 
Muhammad. Sce “B4hiri,” Enc. Islan, 1, $76. A2 
Babrim. The name of kings of Persia; the First, 271-275, Second, 275-282, Third, 
283. See Sykes, I, 438-41; Firdawsi, Shahmania, V1, 307-14. 
714, 716, 775; 794, 802 
Bahram Chitbin V1. He is also called Cobin, King of Persia, 590-496. Sce Sykes, J, 


$18; Firdawsi, Shahtania, EX, 170-73 for veferences. 736, 737 
Babrim Gir, King of Persia, 420-439. See Sykes, 1, 466; Firdawsi, Shahuama, IX, 
22k, for referezices, 741, 737 


Babrim ibn Mardin Shah, A priest of Nisabiir, who translated Persian. works into 
Arabic, See Browne, Liferary History of Persia, 1, 205; 1:13;} Khalifah, [V, 14, 


has Marwin Shih. $89 
Bahriz (lon) “Abd Yasii, Abii Sa‘id. He was the abbot of a monastery during rhe 
late roth century. See Wright, Short History, p. 234. 46, $99 


Bahbshal Aslam ibn Sahi al-Wsitl, He was surnamed Abii al-Easan and wrote a 
history of Wisit. Sce Hajj Khalifah, ff, 156, index No. 1775; Taghri-Birdi, 
Part THE, 138; Ismi‘il, p. 206. Yaqiit, Geog., IL, 5,1. 10; 1973, 1.9; 8x4, 1 14, 

377 

Bakhtari (Aba al~) Wahb ibn Wahb. A jurist appointed by al-Rashid as judge at 
Baghdid and later in charge of the judiciary and finances at al-Madinah. His 
mother married ja‘far ibn Muhammad al-Sadiq, the Sixth Shit Imim. See 
Khallikin, 111, 673. ary 

Bakhtishii ibn Jibril ibu Bakhtishi* Abi Jibril. ‘Phe famous Nestorian physician, 
who served the ‘Abbasid caliphs from the time of al-Rashid to that of al~ 
Mutawakkil. See Usaybi‘ah, Part I, 138: Qiffl, p. 102; Gregorius, pp. 131, 143; 
Leclere, 1, 102. 697 

Bakkar ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Musa‘b, a judge at al-Madinah during the reign of al- 
Rashid (786-809). He was opposed to the family of ‘Ali, Sec Tahari, Annales, 
Part lil, 616-20. 219 

Bakkir ibn Abmad ibn Bakkir. He was Abii ‘isi, a reader of the Qur'an and anthor 
at Baghdad, who died 963. 4. 

Bakkir ibn Rabih, A poct who wrote an clegy when the Caliph al-Mahdi died, 
785. See Tabari, Annales, Part ill, 526. 244 

Bakr (Abi). The first caliph, 632-34, called al-Sadiq, AT, 224, 393, 452, 486 
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Bakr (Abii). See Durayd, also Raz. 
Bakr (Abii) Ahmad ibn Nagr. A transcriber of the Qur’an during the last half of 


dhe roth century. ¥2 
Bakr (Abii) al-Halaqani, A Mu'‘tazilf scholar of secondary importance who lived 
in the late oth and ¢arly roth century. 424 
Bakr (Abé) ibn ‘Abd Allih ibn Abi Uways. A jurist who studied law 23 a pupil of 
Malik. See “Malik ibn Anas,” Enc. Islam, JH, 208. 495 
Bakr (Abii) ibn ‘Abd al-Aziz. A descendane of the second caliph, who quoted a 
Ictter written by Maik ibn Anas to al-Rashid. 494 


Bakr (Abii) ibn Abt Shaybah of al-Kitfah, He was an authority for che Qur'an and 
idadith and famous for lis memory, He died before the middle of the oth 
century, See Mas‘tidi, Vil, 211; Yaqiit, Geog., index for date and refercnces. 

76 

Bakr (Abii} ibn Abi al-Thalj. See Meuham:mad ibn Abinad ibn Abi al-Thalj, 

Bakr {Abii} ibn Ayyash. He was called Muhammad, Sha'bah, and Salim, and was 
a reader of the Qur’in of al-Kiifah. He died 808. Sec Zubaydi, Tabaqit, p. x4, 
note. 65, 80 

Bakr (Aba) ibn al-lkhshid, See Ihshid, 

Bakr (Abii) ibn Mujahid. Sce Majahid. 

Bakr (Abi) ibu Raq. A high official under al-Rédi (caliph 934-940}. See Sabi, 
Wuzura’, p. 360. 319 

Bakr, Abi, ibn al-Warrag. He wrote about the obscure in the Qur'an. Abii ta 
al-Warriq is mentioned and may be att error, meant for this name. 

Bakr, Abit, al-Qaffal. He was Muhamunad ibn ‘AH ibn Ismail al-Shishi, a shag 
jurist, who died 947/948, known especially in the Trans-Oxus region. Sec 
Shirkzi, p. 91; Pact If (Hlusayni), p. 27; Nawawi, p. 772; Khallikdn, I, Gos. 

$27 

Bakr ibn ‘Abd al-’Aziz ibn Abi Dulaf. He was a poct, secretary, and government 
official, who died in Tabaristiin 808/809. See Mas*idi, VJil, 195, 210; Tabari, 
Arnnates, Part fl, 2255; Taghri-Birdi, Part IL, 173. 300, 370 

Bakr ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab. He lived in the last half of the oth century at a Madiaah 
and passed on a tradition about the Qur'an. 

Bakr ibn al-Payd ibn ‘Abd al-Hantid al-Tamimi, He prohably came from alBasrah, 
Fle was noted for his literary style. 295 

Bakr ibn al-Natt3h, Abii Will. A tribal poet, who served as an officer under al- 
Me’ miin, und! he died about 808. Sce Isbahini, Aghdai, Part XVIL 353; 


Khallikan, [V, 241, 9. 1, 321, 360 
Bakr ibn Surad. ‘The secretary of the general, Yazid ibn Mazyad, last part of the 
Sth century. Sec Yazid ibn Mazyad. 27 


Bakr ibn ukht ‘Abd al-Wahid ibn Ziyad. He was the founder of the heretical 
Bakriyah sect. See Baghdidt (Seclye), pp. 38, 41; Baghdidi (Halkin), pp. 1¢- 


16, 160, 225, ALS 
Bakri (al-}. A genealogist and Christian scholar of the early period of Isim. See 
Qutaybah Ma‘arif, p. 265; Yagi, Geog., I, 698. 593 


Baka (al-}, Abii al-Fad] Muhammad ibn Abi Ghassiin. A gtammarian of secondary 
importance who probably lived in the roth century. See Fliigel, Gram, Schulen, 
p. 236. 187 
Bakiis (bn). See {brahim ibn Bakiis, 
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Balidhtni (al-}), Abt Ja‘far Ahmad ibn Yahya ibn Jabir. A scholar of Baghdad, who 
became a famous historian, He died 892. See Hitti, Arabs, p. 488; Balidhuri, 
p. 6. 247, 368, $89 
Balawi (al-) “Abd Allah ibn Muhammad. His name may be pechaps better spelled 
Ballawi, from the Balli Tribe. See Durayd, Geneal., p. 322; Qutaybah, 
Ma‘arif, p. $1, 1.14. He was a Shi preacher, author, and jurist, See ‘isi, p. 
194, sect. 4t9. 480 
Balkhi (al-), Abii al-Qiisim ‘Abd Allth ibn Ahmad. He was the chief of the Ka‘bi 
group of the Mu'tazilah. He lived at Baghdid but died in Balkh, about 930. 

See Baghdadi (Khagib), Pare [X, 384; Murtadi, p. 88; Zirikli, Part IV, 2&9. 
76, 425, 426-29, 433, 435, 705 
Balkhi (Abii al-Tayyib). A Ma'tazili scholar of secondary importance, who probably 


lived until the xoth century. 429 
Balkid (Al-) Abii Yahya. He was a jurist who wrote about the Joaning of fenuale 
slaves during the xoth century. §68 


Balkhi (al-), Abii Zayd, Almad ibn Sahl. He learned from al-Kind? and became a 
scholar of philosophy and geography under the patronage of the ruler of Balkh. 

He dicd 934. See Sarton, I, 631; Yiqitt, Irshad, V1 (1), 144. 
77s 78, 83, 14, 138, 302, 303, 381, 384, 385, 413, 419, 603, 817, 824 
Balkhi (al-}, ‘Ali ibn Shahid. A roaming scholar, perhaps the person with whom. 
al-Razi studied philosophy. See Usaybi'ah, index, and also Part 1, 311, top, 
319, bottom, 320, 1. 10. Compare with Shahid ibn al-Husayn, who was probably 
his father or a relative. 7O2 
Balkhi (al-), Muhammad ibn al-Fadl ibn al-‘Abbas, Abii ‘Abd Allih. He was a 
Sifischolar from Balkh, who was well known in Khurasin. He died at Sarmar- 
gand 931. Sce Taghri-Birdi, Part IH, 231, 1. 0; Zirtkli, Part VII, 221. 445 
Banah (ibn) ‘Amr thn Muhantniad ibn Sulaymn ibn Rashid. The son of a govern- 
ment official, but nanted for his mother. He was a musician, poct, and favorite 
of al-Mutawakkil, Te dicd about 891. Sce Isbahini, Aghdni, Part XIV, $2; 


Sarakhsi, p.97; Khallikan, II, 414. 357-18 
Bandanijji (al-), al-‘Imad ibn Kamil. A legal authority from. the mountains of Persian 
‘Trig. Soo Yaqut, Geog., 1, 745. L7l, 377 


Bandaniji (al-}, al-Yaman ibn Abi al-Yamdna, Abi Bishr. Me was born in Persia 
819/816, went to Baghdad, and died 897. Fle was a poet, scholar, and author. 

See Suyiigi, Bughyat, p. 420; Yaqit, Irshid, V1 (7), 304; Yaqtie, Geag., 1, 446. 

180 

Binijah (Biniigqsh, Banitkah). The daughter of al-Maldi (caliph 775~785). See 
Quraybah, Ma‘arif, p. 193; Isbahani, Aghdni, Part XX], 120. 424 
Baqil al-Hind!. An indian who wrote about snakes, Usaybi‘ah, Part I, 186, L 2, 
gives this name, whereas Fliigel has Naqil. 743 
Bagir (al-) Abii Ja‘far Muhammad ibn ‘AH ibn ab-ldusayn ibn ‘AH, Ho was the fifth 
Shit Imam, who lived at al-Madinah 676~731 and was noted for his learning. 


See Hitti, Arais, p. 442; Khallikin, Il, 579. 98. ddd, $37 
Barbar al-Jarmi. A roth century scholar ta whom a discipic of al- Tahari addressed a 
lettor.. The Tonk MS gives Jari clearly. S65 


Barbari (al-}. See Ishaq ibn Ibrahim ibn “Abd AIKih, 
Bardawayh. A grammarian of secondary importance who probably lived during the 
1oth century. 139 
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Bardawayh, Abii Ja‘tar Abmad iby Ya‘qGb ibn Yiisuf. A grammarian from Isbahan, 
who dicd 965. See Suydti, Bughyat, p. 1751 Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (2), 156. The 
name may be Barzawayh. 189 

Bardesanes. See Dayséin. 

Bardha'l (al-}. See Afmad ibn al-Husayn, also Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah. ; 

Bardha’t (al-), Aba al-Hasan ibn ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-Rabmin. He came from 
Adharbayjin to Baghdid, where lic was kuown as a Mu'tazili scholar, 


424, 500 
Barjali (al-}, alddlasan ibn Ja‘far. A scholar of literature and the Qur'in of secondary 
importance. The nanie may be al-Busjuli. 83 


Barmak Family. See Hitti, Arahs, pp. 294-96. 
104, 264, 265, 658, 804, 827, 854, 856 
Barmaki (al-). The secectary of an officer in the government of Ma‘izz al-Dawlah 
(915-967) who wrote poetry and jests. For the officer, sce Abii Ja‘far ibn 


‘Abbisah. 337 
Barnhadan (Ibn al-). He took part in the finctal service of Naftuwayh, 935. The 
wate may not be properly spelled as the texts are not clear. 179 


Bargi {al-), See Muhammad ibn Khilid. 

Barzali (Abi}. See al-Fadf ibn Muhammad. 

Bashsliar (ibm), Alimad ibn Muhammad ibn Sulaymiin, The secretary of the vizier 
Abii “Abd Allah al-Kiifi, in the late roch century. Sce Sabi, Wazura’, p. 386; 
Yaqitt, Geog., 1, 372, 844. 298 

Bashshir ibn Burd, Abi al-Mu‘idh. A bliad poct of al-Basrah, who went to Bagh- 
did and was put to death when about ninety, 783/784. He was called “al- 
Mura‘ath.” Sec Khallikin, I, 254; Ishahani, Aghani, Part IIE, 19. 

289, 314~1$, 322, 3$2, 383, $04 

Basil (Basil). (1) A bishop who translated scientific works. (2) A translator of scien- 
tific books under the patronage of Tahir ibu. Husayn, the governor of Khurasin, 
$20. See Qifti, p. 99, 1.7; Usaybi‘ah, Part L, 204. $87, $88, 603 

Bagit (Abii al-}. A poet living at the end of the 8th century. He was probably the 
father of Abd ‘Ali al-Basir. See Isbahini, Aghtni, Pare V, 110; XVIL, 38. 


361 
Basgir (al-) Abii ‘Ali, A poet living at the time of al-Mu‘tazz (caliph, 866-869). See 
Mas'tidi, VIF, 328, 346, 378. 269, 273. 414, 367, 378 


Basgri (Al-). See al-Husayn, ibn ‘Al ibn fbrihim. 

Bassam (Ibn), ‘Ali ibn Muhaitmad ibn Nasr ibn Mangiix. A satirical poet of Bagh- 
did, who was appointed director of posts and intelligence in Syria by al- 
Mu‘tadid. He died 914-916. See Khallikau, II, 301; Mas‘adi, VII, 208, 256, 
267, 271; Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (s), 328. 328, 369 

Bath’ (Ibn). A mau for whoru an Egyptian wrote a book about slaves. 744 

Batriq (al-). See Abfyin al-Batriq. 

Batdgq (al-) Abii Yahya ibn al-Batrig. He was employed by al-~Mangtir to translate 
foreign scientific works. He died about 800. See Qiftt, p. 242, L 10; Sarton, 
1, $37; Hajj Khalifah, I, 97; Suter, X (1900), 4. $86, 650, 743 

Bagriq (Ibn al-) Abii Zakariy’’ Yahya. He worked with al-Hasan ibn Salil traustating 
Greek books on science, in the first half of the oth century. He was also called 
Yuhannd. See Qifti, p. 131, 1.9: Usaybi‘ah, Part I, 203; O'Leary, Creek 
Sefettece, }). 199, F133] Khalifal, U1, 9. $84, $86, $93, 603, 605, 685, 690 
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Battini {al-), Muhammad ibn Jabir ibn Siudn, Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Ragqi. He was a 
Sibian astrologer from Harrin, who compiled iimportant tables. He died 929/ 
930, He was called Albatenius in Europe. See Qiffi, p. 280: Khatlikan, If, 
317; Sartou, I, 602; Smith, History of Mathematics, 1, 075. 640 
Baydhag {al-}, Mukammad. He is called by Fliigel al-Muhallabi and was a poet at 


XVIH, 116, 364 
Baydiin al-Khadim. A oth century poet attached to the palace. See Tabari, Aunales, 
Pact 18, 1494, 1475. 362 
Bayhas (Abii) Haysim ibm Jibir, Founder of the heretical Bayhasiyah sect. Sce 
Shahrastani (Haarhriicker}, Parte I, 139: “Aba Baihas,” Enc. Islan, I, $0; 
Baghdidi (Scelye), p: x10. 452 
Bayhas, Na*‘amah. He was one of the Fizirah branch of the Dubyin ‘Tribe and 
was remembered for becoming foolish when his six brothers were kifled. Sce 
Qutaybal, Ma‘arif, p. 40; Durayd, Geneal., p. 227; Yaqiit, Geog., 1, 118, 774. 

208 

Bazanti (al-), See Alnad ibn Muhaminad ibn Abi Nast. 

Bizyar (fbn al-), Ajmad ibn Nasr iby al-Husayn, Abii ‘All, He was descended from 
the falconer (Bizyar or Daziyar) of al-Mu‘tadid, He was a companion of Sayf 
al-Dawlah in the middle of the roth century, Sce Miskawayh, IV (1), 86 (77), 
102--103 (02-93), 257 (229); Yaqtit, Geeg., IM, 760; Sabi, Wuzurd’, pp. 46, 47. 

288 

Bazyir (Ibn al-) Mubamunad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar. He was a pupil of Habash 
and became a well-known goth century astronomer. See Qiffi, p. 286; Suter, 
VI (1892), 30, 64; X (1900), 16. 654, 6$7 

Bazzaz, al-. See EHafs ibn Sulaymin. 

Benjamin Nahawandi, A Jewish scholac in Persia dusting the late 8th and early oth 
century. See Sarton, I, $50, 630 

Bihaftid jbn Mabfarwadin. A Zoroastrian leader who organized a new sect in the 
Naysabiir region of Persia, during the middle 8th century. See Birini, Chrono- 
logie Orlentalischer, p. 210, 1. 10; Shahrastini (Haarbriicker), Part I, 283; Bagh- 
didi (aikin), pp. 220-41; “Bih"aftid,” Enc. Islam, 1, 716. 822 

Bilal (bn). See “AR ibn Bilal, 

Bild ibu Abi Burdah al-Ash‘ari, Abii Misi. He was a judge and governor of al- 
Bagrah. His father died 721/724; for his grandfather, see Abii Miisd, al-Asit‘ari. 
See Qutayhah, Ma‘irif, pp. 136, 203; Yaqiit, Geog., I, 174. 646; Zirikli, Part 
li, 49. 2$8, 274, 275 

Bilal ibn Jariz, Abi: Zafir, A son of the great poet Jarir. He lived before and after 
700, being buried at Rijlatd. He was also a poct. See Ishahini, Aghdn?, Part FX, 
37; bottom; Qutaybah, Shi‘r, p. 284; Yaqiit, Geeg., I, 755, 1. 45. 348 

Bild al-Khariji. A rebel of minor importance during the early Isliniic periad. 202 

Biigis. The famous queett of Arzhia, known as the Queen of Sheba. See “Bilkis,” 
Enc. Islam, 1, 270; ‘Tahari, Annales, Part 1, 976-84; Yaqiit, Geog., I, p. 596, 1. 
x7; WA, 225, 1.12; 822, 1. ¢. 852 

Bishr (Abia). See Alunad ibn Tbrahini ihn Ahmad al-‘Ammi; also Mattd ibn Yinus. 

Bishr (Ibn Abi). See Ash‘ari, 

Bishr ibn Abi Bisharah. He was noted for his literary style and was probably a 
government sccretary. 275 
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Bishr ibn, Abi Khizim. He was called Bishr ibn Hazim by the Beatty MS. He was 
a tribal poet during the second half of the 6th century. Sce Qutaybah, Shi'r, p. 
145; Isbahini, Aghani, Pare XVI, 98; Agma‘i, Fubiilat al-Shu‘ard’, p. 27. 3.46 

Bishr ibn Ghiyath, See Marist. 

Bishr ibn al-Harith, Abiy Nagr. He was born in Persia abour 767, became an ascetic, 
was called al-Hafi, and died at Baghdid 841/842. Seo Khallikin, f, 257; ‘Arie, 
p. 99; ‘Ali ibn ‘Uthimin, XVII (1971), p. 105. 456 

Bishr ibn Khalid. A oth century Mu‘tazili theologian. See Murtada, p. 42, 429 

Bishr ibn Marwin. A well-known pact. See Qutaybah, Shi‘r, p. 345; Jumabi, p. 
429; Isbahani, Agiiini, Part XVII, 129, L ta. Jaz 

Bishr ibn Marwan ibn al-Hakam, the ninth son of Adarwan (caliph 683-685). He was 
the weak governor of al-Trig, who died at al-Basrah 694. See Mas‘ndi, V, 208, 
254, 206, 343. 2AM, Ja, 722 

Bishr thn Mu‘adh alUgdi. An authoriey for the Hadith, who taught al-Tabari in 
the middle of the oth century. See Tabari, Amnales, Part I, 23 bottom; 76; 


Tabari, Tafsir, I, 297, sect. 352. $63 
Bishr ibn. al-Mughirah. Fe was a poet; for his brother, see al-Muhallab ibn Abt 
Sufrah. See also Tammam, Ruckert, p. 78. Yat 


Bishr ibn al-Mu‘tamir, Abii Sahil. A Mu‘tazili theologian and poet, who died $25/ 
$26. See Shahrastini (-Taarbriicker), Part I, 65; Baghdad? Seelye), p. 162; 
Mas ‘til, VE 373. 83, 347, 300, 391, 393-95; 429, TX? 

Bishr ibn al-Walid al Kindi, Aba al-Walid. He was appointed judge at Baghdad, 
$23, but was persecuted by al-Mua‘tasim for refusing to declare the Qur’in 
created. He died 852/853. See Khallikan, IV, 2%$, n. $1 Wafa’, Part I, 166; 
Tabari, Annales, Part TH, 1067, 1221, 1226, ¥130, 1132; Mas‘iidi, Vil, 288. 


394, $03 
Bishr ibn Yahya ibn ‘Ali, Abii Diyi al-Nagibi. A poet and man of Nasibin, probably 
in the late oth century. 327 


Biwarasp. A legendary hero of Persia, called in the Beatty MS Biwirasb. The name 
means biwar (10,000) and asb (horse). The father’s name was Mardasbue. 
“Al-Fihrist” gives Wandasab. See Firdawsi, Shahnama, I, 135. 22 

Bryson (Brusén), He was 4 scholar and author of the Christian era, who wrote a 
well-known book on houschold management. Sec Plessner, pp. 3-0, 4443 


Pauly, Part I, (2), 2508. 630, 739 
BGhbash ibn al-asan, Abii al-Qasim. He was called Biinash in the Tonk MS and was 
a Shi‘ scholar, who was a friend of the author of “Al-Pibrist.” 492-03 


Buddha. The Indian boly man, called in Arabic al-Budd, about 560-480 B.c. 

124; Fils 824, 83 --32 

Bubliil (Umm al). See Qaribah, 

Bubturi (al-) al-Walid ibn ‘Ubayd AIKih ibn Yahya, Aba ‘Ubidah, 820-897. He 
was a famons Syrian poet at the court of al-Mutawakkil and editor of an 
anthology (Hamisah). See Yaaqfit, frshad, VI (7), 226; Khallikin, UT, 657; 
Isbahani, Aghdni, Part XVII, 167. 320, 321, 327, 33132, 340, 365, 3°74 

Bukayr ibn Atyan, Abt Jahm, The son of an enfranchised slave, who became a 
Shit scholar in the middle of the 8th century. For his brother, sce Zardrah. 
See also Hajar, Lisén al-Mizdn, Part Il, 61; Tiisi, p. 141 bottom, and 142 top. 


$36, $37 
Bukhari (i-}, Muhammad ibn Isma‘ll ibn Mughirali, AbG ‘Abd Allih. He lived 
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810-870 aud was the greatest compiler of the Hadith and author of Al-Safth. 
See Khallikin, IT, so4. $54 
Bukht-Nagar. The Arabic name for both Nebuchadnezzar and Nabonassar, the 
Babylonian kings, See “Bukht-Nagar,” Bac. Islam, 1, 784; Athir, Part I, 182 €. 


644 
Bundir ibn Muhammad ‘Abd Allah. A leading scholar of the Imawtiyah group of 
the Shi‘ah and one of their jurists. See ‘Fiisi, p. 70, sect. 135, 443 


Biini {al-). He was an alchemist, probably of the roth century. ‘The name must 
come from al-Bawan in Afghanistin or al-Biineh in North Aftics. For the 


town, see Yiqiit, Geog., I, 764. 850 
Bigi G@l-}. At first he was called al-Hlusayn and later ‘Abd al-Samad. He was a 
maker of astrolabes, in the late roth century. 672 


Burghiith. He was Muhammad ibn ‘Js4, the founder of a heretical sect. He probably 
lived in the late 8th or carly oth cenniry. See Murtadi, p. 46; Baghdad? 
(Halkin), p. 11; Khayyit, Infisdr (Nyberg), pp. 133-34. 

307, 412-13, 427, 430 

Barjini (al-), Abii ‘Alf, A man of secondary importance, probably of the roth 
century, and intcrested in scholarship. For Brirjin, see Yaqiit, Geog., 1, $48. 

332 

Burjulani (al-), Abii Ja‘far Muhammad ibn al-Husayn. He came from near Wasit 
and. was a scholar and ascetic, who lived at Baghdad. He died 852/843. See 
Massignon, Origines Lexiques, pp. $4, 13%, 209 bottom; Yaqiit, Geog., I, $50. 

458 

Bushi (@al-}, Abii al-Qasim. He was a secretary and author, who probably lived in the 
xoth century. The name may be meant for Bushti, ad he may be Ya‘qiib Abii 
al-Q4asim. Scce Yigitt, Geeg., I, 629, or hc may have come from Bust. See ibid., 


I, 6z2, ancl Khajhikan, I, 4°77. 304 
Busti (al-}. He was perhaps Haniad ibn Mubammad, Abi Sulaymin. See Yaqiit, 
Ceog., I, 612, L 11. $00 
Butayn fa-) ibn Omayyah al-limd. A poet who accompanied “Aéd Allih ibn 
Tahir to Egypt about 826. See Tabari, Annales, Part TH, 1090. 360 
Buthaynah. An Arab girl; for her poet lover, sec Jamil ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Ma‘mar. 
79 


Buwayti (al-}), Abii Ya‘qib Yisuf iba Yahy3. He was one of the principal pupils of 
al-Shaf‘i, summoned from Cairo to Baghdad by al-Wathiq. As he refused to 
declare the Qur'an. created he died in prison, 846. See Khallikin, [V, 394; 
Taghri-Birdi, Part Ili, 32,0. 3. MS 1934 calls him Abii Yiisuf. $2I—22 

Bizjint (al-). See Abii al-Wafa’. 

Buzorjmihr ibn Baklitakin. He was the vizier of Chosroes | Anushirwan, who was 
king of Persia $31--$78. He was also a wise man. See Firdawsi, Shahnana, VU, 
287 f£; IX, 167; Mas‘iidi, UI, 206, 224; VH, 164: Sykes, I, 498; Browne, 
Literary History of Persia, Ul, 279, 281; “Buzurgmihr,” Enc Islant, I, 809. 


20, 641, 715, 739 
Buzuroihr. A man who probably lived during the last half of the 8th century and 
founded a schism of the Manichacans. 493 


Cadmus. He was the son of Agectior, the legendary founder of Thebes, called 
Qatmus In MS 1135. See Smith, GRBM, I, $24. 28 
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Cain, The son of Adan. 784-86 
Callisthenes A freedman of Lucullus during the rst century 8.c. He was known for 
his interest in drugs and charms. Sce Smith, GRBM, I, $76. 442 


Caraka (Charaka) of Kashmir. An Indian medical authority and the physician of 
King Kanishka during the first half of the znd century 4.v. See Jolly, p. 16; 
Sarton, I, 2843 Leclerc, 1, 285. 719 

Cassius Felix. The author of a medical compendium based on Galen. He lived 
during the first half of the sth century A.p. Sce Sarton, 1, 392; Usaybi‘ah, 
Part 1, 103, 6&o 

Cheops. Builder of the great pyramid. $45, 852 

Chostoes I. See Auishiriwan. 

Chosroes 1. King of Persia $90-628, He was known as al-Kisra or Khosrua Parvis. 


See Rawlmson, The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy, pp. 493~50S. 243 
Christianus Philosophus. A scholar interested in alchemy. Sce Ruska (6), p. 25; 
Berthelot, Origine de PAlchinie, pp. 99, 121, 203. 852 


Chyimes. He was a scholar interested in alchemy, probably of ihe rst century A.p. 
See Sarton, I, 238; Berthelot, Alchimistes Grecs, 1, 210, 236; Ul, ox, 168, 171, 
180, 181; Berthelot, Origines de PAlchimie, p. 167 . 849 

Cleopatra. She was the wife of Prolemy, an Egyptian queen interested in alchemy. 
Sce Berthelot, Alchimistes Grees, 1, 13a, 174 &., 182 fF, 235; Uf, 25, 289; Wh, 278; 
Berthelot, Origines de PAlchimie, pp. 64, 78, 118, 129, 173; Ruska (6), p. 7; 


Lippmann, p. $1. 852 
Constantine the Great (Qustantin al-Akbar), Emperor, 306-337. 580 
Constantine VI. The Eniperor at Constantinople, 780-797; a young ruler, who paid 

tribute to Haritin al-Rashid. 264 


Crates. He was called the “Heavenly” and known for his interest in alchemy. See 
Fiick, Ambix, p. 122; Ruska (10), p. $9, Sarton, 1, 495; Lippuiann, p. 359; 


Berthelot, Chimie an Moyen Age, TI, 1. R52 
Criton (Aqdtiin). A popular physician attached to the imperial court at Rome, wlio 
wrote a hook on cosmetics, See Qifti, p. 55: Smith, GRBM, I, 89s. G90 
abbah ibn Mihsin al-‘Anazi. A member of the expedition of Abii Mdisd north of 
al-Ahwaz, 644. 224, 
Dabbis, al-. A disciple of al-Hallaj who, after being in prison, helped the police to 
find his master. See Massiguon, Hallaj, 1, 227, 240. 477 


Dabbi {al-}, Sce Abii al-‘Abbis al-~-Mufaddal. 

Dabbi (al-) Abii Ayyib Sulayman ibu Yahya. <A scholar of secondary importance 
who wrote on the Qur'an. ¥,°) 

Dabbi {al-), Abii al-Tayyib ibn Salamaly. Perhaps meant for Muhammad ibn al- 
Mufaddal, A noted Shafi‘t scholar of Baghdad who died 920. See Khallikan, 
If, 6x0. 525 

Dabi ibn al-Harith al-Burjiimi. He died in prison at the time of ‘Ufunin (caliph 
644-656). See Durayd, Geneal., p. 134; Ishiq, Life of Muhammad, p. 739. 


223 
Dabili (al-}. A leader of the Ism2‘iHi in the and half of the xoth century. For Dabil, 
see Yaqiit, Geog., IE, $49 top. 473 


Dabili, Aba Sa'‘id. A pupil of Ibn al-Aabari during the early roth century. 166 
PAdisho‘ (Dadishii‘}. A ntan who translated scientific works for a provincial governor 
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during the reign of al~Rashid (786-809). Pot the spelling of his name, see 


Chabot, Synadicon Orientale, index. $28 
Daffafah (Abi) Alimad ibn Mansiir al-Bagri. He corniposed some poetry. 336 


Haghfal ibn Hangalah. A contemporary of the Prophet, who joined Mu‘awiyah 
and was known. as the frst gencalogist of Islaiu. He was killed during the second. 
half of the 7th century. See Khallikin, It, $13, $143 Dusrayd, Geneal., pp. 210, 
ait; Qutaybali, Ma‘drif, p. 265. 193, 194 

Dahah. An Arab girl loved by Abmmd. She may be the famous singer of ‘Abd 
Allah ibn ‘Tahir, who was later at the court in Baghdid. Sec Isbahani, Agha, 


Part AL 17. F190 
Dahaki (bn al-}. He corrected the scieutific translations of his father. See ‘AR ibn 
Ibrahim, al-Dahaki. 588 


Dahbal (Abii) Wahb ibn Zama‘d al-Jumahi. He was known for his noble birth, 
generosity, and fondness of poetry and singing. He went from Makkah to 
Damascus at the time of Mu‘awiyah (caliph 661-680). Sce Isbahini, Aghini, 


Part VI, 154. 243 
Dabhak (al-} Ybn ‘Ajlan. A scribe and skillful penmian. of the early ‘Abbasid period. 
12 


Dabh3k (al-) (Zahbik) thn Qayy (Kai). He was the legendary ruler overthrown and 
bound by Faridiin. See Firdawsi, Shahnama, 1, 135-66; Mas‘adi, If, 113; 10, 
2§1; IV, $6. Yaqiit, Geeg., I, 293. $73 

Malkhak {al-) ibn Makhlid ibn Sindn al-Shaybini, Aba ‘Asim al-Nabjl. He lived 
740-828 and was a traditionalist, who went from al-Bagrah to Baglidid. See 
Mas'‘tidi, VH, 93; Zirikdi, Pari If, 320; ‘Fabari, Annales, Pare 1, 1606, 1799. 

643 

Dabbak Gl-) ibu Mnz&him. A man who taught a school at al-Kiifah for charity. 

He died in tlie early 8th century. See Yaqiit, Geog., I, 425; Hitti, Arabs, p. 254. 
73 

Dabhak {al-} ibn Qays al-Fibri. A famous officer who joined the revolt of Ibn al- 

Zubayr, who was defeated at the Battle of Marj Biihit, 684. See Mas‘iidi, V, 


198~204; Zirikli, Part fil, 300. 208 
Dahhak al-Klariji. A rebel at the time of Marwan (caliph 683-685). Sec Baladhusi, 
Origins, pa 328. 202 
Dahir (Zahir). A legendary hero. Sec Firdawsi, Shahnama, IV, 148. ST7 


Dahmaj ibn Mubarrar, Nag ibn Qu‘ayn al-Nagri. A Bedouin scholar quoted by an. 
early xoth century author. Fliigel gives Mudar and the Beatty MS, Qu'ayn. 
For this name, see Qutaybah, Ma‘ani, HI, p. 898. 100, FOX 

Dahn (fbn). The superintendent of the Bimaristin (hospital) under the Barmak 
family. Fle translated Indian books into Arabic, in the late 8th and early oth 
century See Fliigel, ZDMC, XI, (1857), 151. $90, 710 

a4 (al) ik All3h. See al-Hasan ibn ‘All ibn al-Hasan. 

Da‘i (al-) ilj-al-Haqg. See al-Hasan ibn Zayd; also Muhammad ibn Zayd. 

Da‘laj ibn Ahmad al-Sajazi, Abii Mujammad. A wealthy mufti of Baghdad, who 
died 962 and was famous for learning and charity. See Khiallikin, I, 9, 1. 5 
Zirikli, Part HI, 18. 95 

Dallal (al-}, Abii Yazid Nafidh: A famous singer at al-Madinah, who lived during 
the reigns of ‘Abd al~Malik and his successors, 685~717. See Isbabini, Aghdat, 
Part IV, $9. 309 
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Damadh Abi Ghassin. See Rafi‘ ibn Salamah. 
Damaghini Gi, Abii Ja‘far. He wrote a history of the Daylamiyah, probably 
referring to the dynasty of Buwayh. 377 
Damdam, (Aba) al-Madini. He was a man of early Islam about whom annsing 
anecdotes were told. Sec Qutaybah, ‘Uys, Past II, 282, 1. 7; Rosenthal, 
Fiuimor, p. 7, n. 7. 735 
Damdam (Ibn) al-Kilahi. He was also called Abii ‘Uthman Sa‘td ibn Damdaim, and 
was a poet attached to a vizier of al-Ma'méin (caliph §13-833). See Fitigel, 
Gram, Schulen, p. $0. 102, 364 
Damrah ibn Darrah ibn Jabir al-Nahshali, A Pre-Islimic poet who was quoted by 
later writers, See Yaqit, Geog., IE, 563; IV, 49. Qutayhah, Me‘ani, p. 1005; 
Fleischer, ZOMG, XII, 635 Zirikli, Pare UE, 314. 118 
Damiri tae). He was probably the Pre-Islamic poet called Shiqgah. See Qutaybah, 
Shir, p. 405. Esbalvini, Aghdni, Part X, 26. Compare Darareh iba Darah. 
362 
Daiinir. She was a slave girl of Mufianunad ibn Kunidsah. She became 2 poctess and 
was set free by her master before she died early in the oth century, Sec Kabbalah, 
Alden ale Nisa’, Part I, 435. 362 
Dandani (al-), ‘Abd Allih ibn ‘Al, Abi ‘AH. An astrologer, probably from Dan- 
danah near Wasit. See Qifti, p. 221; Suter, X (1900), 30, See also Vigiit, Geag., 


i, 614. 663, 770 
Daniel. ‘The Hebrew prophet. 937 
Dangashi (al-}. A poct connected with Eastern Arabia. See Yaqiit, Geag., 1V, 902. 

359 


Dirk ibn Darab, Darius UI, Codamanus, King of Persia 336-331 3.¢, His father 
Darib (Dari) was said to be the true father of Alexander the Great. Seo Sykes, 
I, 249, 280, 423; “Dara,” Enc. Islam, I, 920; Browne, Literary History of Persia, 
I,119) Firdawsi, Shahnama, V1, 29-50. 265, S74 
Darini fal-}, Abii Sulayman ‘Abd al-Rabniin ibn Ahmad. A man of Damascus 
who was an ascetic and author of the earliest known treatises on mysticism. Fle 
was largely tespousible for the doctrine of al-ma‘tifah. He died soon after 820. 
Sec Khallikin, H, 88; ‘Ali ibn “Uthmin, XVH (x91), 112; ‘Autar, p. 164. 
456 
Daraquini (al-}, Abii al-Hasan ‘AU ibn ‘Umar. He was named for Dar a-Qutn in 
Baghdad, where he lived, except for a time in Egypt. He was born 979 and died 
99§, being an authority for the Qur'an and Hadith. See Zirikli, Part V, 130. 


78 
Da¥ al-Rahib. A Christian monk who translated scientific books. The spelling of 
the name is wacertain, 587 


Darimi (al-) al-Madini. A poce of early Tslim about whom amusing stories were 
told. See Rosenthal, Humor, p, 8, m. 2; compare isbahini, AghZni, Part Ul, 178. 
358, 735 
Dariz (al-), See Hishdin ibn Mu‘iwiyah; also Mubanmad ibn Sa‘din. 
Daris (al-} Aba ‘Uthmin Sa‘id ibn ‘Abd al-Rabmian, A Qurinic readcr and teacher 
of the roth century. 73 
Darius IH. See Dara ibn Dirab. 
Dash. A man largely influenced by dualism. For the name, see Yaqtit, Geag., II, 
$75. 8r2 
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Da'id. David, the Jewish king. 43 
Daid. A metaphysician of the Khawirij, who wrote epistles. 433 


Da’'iid (Abii), See Hanumdin ibn ‘Abd al-Malik; also Sulaymdn ibn al~Asii‘ath. 

Ded thn “Abd AlGh ibn Elumayd thn Qahtabah. An important man of the 
middle oth century and a patron of translating Persian books. For bis translators, 
see Miisd and Yiisuf, sons of Khalid; and for his distingwished grandfather, who 
dicd 776/777, see Tagbri-Birdi, Part if1, 1, $, 18, 35. 589 

Da'iid (bn Abi). See ‘Abd Allh ibn Sulayman. 

Da'id (fbn Abi} Aba ‘Abd Al3h Ahmad. A man of Datascus who went to 
Baghdid before 833, was appointed as a judge by al-Mu‘tasimt and vizier hy al- 
Mutawakkil. Me died in disgrace 854. See Khallikin, I, 61. 402, 409, 430 

Diitd ibn Abi Dhanbar. A Maliki jurist. 495 

Da'iid ibn Abi Hind, Abit Bakr. A scholar who wrote a commentary on the Qur’in 
and was au authority for the Hadith. He died 756/757. Sce Zubaydi, Tabagat, 


p- 17, note, 73 
Da’ id ibn Abi Tibab (Tayyibah), A man of secondary iniportance interested in the 
Qur’an. vis) 


Dad ibn Abt Zayd, Abii Sulayman. We was called Zanakia, and was a Shi 

traditionalist of Naysabiir in the oth century. His name is confused by Fliigel. 

See 'Tisi, p. 126, sect. 2°73. 488 

Daa ibn ‘AY (ibn Da‘) ibn Khalaf, Abi Sulayman. He lived from 815 to 883 

and was a man of Persian origin, born at al-Kufah, but a Shafi jurist and 

popular teacher at Baghdad. He was the founder of the Zahiriyah school of 
jurists. Sce Khallikin, J, 501; Nawawi, p. 236; Shirazi, p. 76. 

$2, 179, 431, $23-34, $63, 568 

Did ibn Fargad. He was Abii Zayd of al-Kiifah and a Shi jurist. See ‘Tiisd, p. 


730, sect. 279. §36 
Da'iid ibn [smi] ibn DPtd. A poet of secondary importance who lived in the late 
oth century. For his brothers, see Handiin and Ibrahim. 365 
Da'iid ibn Jahwar. A secretary who composed an anthology of poetry. Fliigel gives 
the father’s name as Jambhiir. 367 


Did tbn al-Jarcih, Abii Assim. He was the secretary of al-Musta‘in (caliph &62- 
$66) and the grandfather of the famous vizier, ‘AN ibn ‘Isi. See Bowen, pp. 33, 
34: Yaqtit, Geog., IH, 618. 280 
Did ibn Salm. He was called al-Aswad and al-Adlam and was « poct of al- 
Madinah whe died about 750. Seo Igbalvini, Aghani, Part V, 135: Zirikli, Part 


IE, 8, 337 
Did ibn Razin al-Wasii, A poet of the middle 8th century. See Ishalini, Aghani, 
Part HI, 42, 43. 360 


Da’tid ibn ‘Umar ibn Hubayrah. He took part in the war of ‘Abd Allih ibn Mu‘iwi- 
yah, during the rule of Marwan II (caliph 744-750). See Yaqiit, Geog., H, 3. 

459 

Div itid al-Tay, Abti Sulaymin ibn Nusayr. He was 2 disciple of Abit Hanifah, who 

became a jirist and ascetic and died 781/782. See ‘Artir, p. x6x; ‘AN ibn 

‘Uthmiin, XVH (1911), 109; Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 297. ASG 

Dawraqi, al-, Ya‘gith ibn Ibrihim, Abii Yiisut. He lived 782-866 and was a member 

of a family of ascetics in Khiizistin. He became a scholar in al-‘lrig. Sce Yaqiit, 

Geog., Il, 619; Zirikli, Part IX, 253. 16 
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Daydan (Dandan). See Muftammad ibn Husayn. 

Daysin (Ibn). He was called Bardesanes. Me lived 154-222. He was born near 
Urfa, became a Christian in 179 and then supported Gnostic heresies with a 
dualism between light and darkness. See Shahrastini (Haarbriicker), Part I, 293: 
“Synan Christians,” Exc. of Religion and Ethies, XT, 169; “Yon Daisan,” Ene. 
Islam, H, 370; Smith, GRBM, 1, 462. "976, 805-806 

Demetrius Phaicreus. A statesman and philosopher who lived about 345-283 B.c. 
Me headed the Athenian administration, fied to Alexandria, helped to develop 
the great library, and was exiled, Sce Smith, GRBM, I, 960, No. 28. fn al- 
Fihrist he is called Zamicah. $76 

Democritus of Abdere, He lived about 460-370 3.c. and was an atomic philosopher 
who traveled extensively and wasg reatly honored. See Sarton, I, 89; Qifti, 
p. 181; Diogenes Laértius, p. 390; Smith, GRBM, I, 974, 612, 676 

Democritus (Pseudo). A ist century writer on alchemy. Sce Sarton, 1, 238; Lipp- 
mann, pp, 27, 327; Berthelot, Alchimisies Grees, I, 5, 92, 201, 202; H, 1$9, 35; 
TH, 343, 384; Berthelot, Origines de P Alchemie, 142. $44, &40, 852, &50 

Dhakwa. See Zaku. 

Mhakwin (Aba) al-Qisim ibn fsma‘il. A scholar of minor importance interested in 
the “Book” of Stbawayh, See Suyiiti, Bughyat, p. 275. 130 

Dialfa’ @i-). A slave girl, singer, and poctess, purchased by Sulayméan (calipli 715— 
917). See Isbahini, Aghan?, Pare I, 175; VII, 13143 Kabbalah, A‘las al-Nisa’, 
Part I, 427. "36% 

Dhami (al-), Yaby ibn al-Hirith. He came from Dhamiir (Dhimiar in al-Yaman) 
and was interested in collecting passages of the Qur’in. He became a Syrian. 
He died about 762. See Yagi, Geog,, I, 709; II, 722. The name is spelled 


according to the Beatty MS. 62, 65, 46, Bo, 81 
Dhahl (Abi) Ahmad ibn Abi Dhuhl. A reader of the Qur'in, who probably lived 
in the late 8th century. 63, 67 


Dhii al~Nin al-Misri, Thawaban ibn Ibrahim, Abii Fayd (Fayyad). He was a famous 
mystic of Nubian stock, who lived in Egypt and died 859/860. See ajar, 
Lisin al~Mizan, 1], 437; Baghdadi (Kharib), Pare VID, 393; Ruska {10), pp. 
$6, 90; “Dhu’lL-Nin,” Enc, Islan, I, 963. 850, 862, 865 

Dh al-Riyisatayn. See al-Fadl ibn Sahil, 

Dhé al-Rummah, Ghaylin ihn ‘Ugbah. A poct of desert life in the late 7th and 8th 
century. See Isbahini, Aghjni, Part XVI, 110; Qutaybah, Shi‘, p. 333. 

174, 309, 311, 312, 347, 720 

Diadochus Proclus. Sce Proclus. 

Di‘amah (Abii). Sce ‘Absi. 

Di‘bil (‘Abd al-Rahovin) ibn ‘Al ibn Razin ibn Sulayman, AbG ‘Al al-Khuzi'j, 
He was a poet of Baghdad famous for-his satire. He lived frou: 765 to 861, 
See Khallikin, {, 507; Isbabani, Aghin?, Part XVHI, 29; Baghdadi (Khatib), 
Part VIII, 382; Yaqiie, Irshad, VI (4), 193. 98, 108, 216, 321, 354 

Dilin (bn). Sec Abad ibn Muhammad ibn Dilan. 

Dimas (Abti}. He was called by Filigel AbO Dimish and was a scholar and author. 

177 

Dimashqi (al-). See Una. 

Dimashqi (al-), Abii ‘Uthmin Sa‘id ibn Ya‘qith of Damascus. He went to Baghdad, 
where he was a supervisor of hospitals and translator of Greck scientific books. 
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Te was active in the first half of the roth century. See Yaqiit, Geog, H, $87, 

where it says thet the majority give the name as Dimashg, though Dimishq is 

also used. See Qifti, p. 409; Sarton, 1, 631; Fltigel, Arabicls Scriptorum, p. 19. 

441, $88, 606~G602, 6o4, 634, OO 

Dimashdi (al-) iba Abi Zyz‘ah. A Syrian poet who probably died about goo. Sce 

Yaqtit, Geog., II, 695. 372 

Dimashqi (al-) al-Qasim ibn. al-Khalil. A Mu‘tazili scholar of the first half of the 

oth century. Sce Baghdidi (Seelye), p. 206; Jar Allah, p. 98; Nadir, Systéme 
philosophique, pp. 81, 83; Khayyit, Intisdr (Nyberg), pp. 84-86. 

Dimnini {al-). An associate of al-Ash‘ari during the late 9th and early roth century, 


For the name, see Mas‘tidt, VIII, 282, 429. 4$t 
Dindr (bn) ab-Hamdani. A Shifi'l jurist, known for his book on contracts. $26 


Dinawari {al-), Abii Hanifah Ahmad ibn Dia'iid. For spelling of his name, see 
Khallikin, I, 625; Yaqtit, Geog., Hi, 714. He was a scholar of Persian origin and 
encyclopedic knowledge, who died about 895. See Yaqiit, Irshdd, VI (1), 123- 

79. ¥49, 72, E78, OX 

Dinawaril {al-}, ‘Abd Allih ibn Salim. A scholar who wrote about unustal forms in 
the Hadith. 191 

Diocles Carystius. He was a nepliew of Hippocrates and his leading pupil, who lived 
during the qth century .c. See Sarton, I, 1a2; Gordon, p. $46; Smith, 
GRBM, I, 1011. 676 

PDiophantis, An Alexandrian Greck of the second half of the 3rd century, who was 
% great authority on algebra. Sce Qifti, p. 288, 1.9; Sarton, 1, 336; Wenrich, 
p. 272; Steinschneider, ZOMG, L {1896}, 390. 642, 668, 695 

Dioscorides of Anazarba, A botanist and physician of Cilicia in the ise century, 
who compiled a great study of medical simples, gathered on military expeditions. 
See Qiffi, p. 183; Smith, GRBM, I, 1031; Sarton, I, 28; Wenrich, p. 215; 
Gordon, p. 634. 679, 690 

Dioscorus. Me was a priest of the Scrapeton at Alexandria interested in alchemy 
during the 4th century. See Flick, Amibix, p. 122; Lippmann, p. 96; Berthelot, 
Origines de PAlchimie, pp. 78, 129, 156; Berthelot, Alchimistes Grecs, 1, 175, 18°73 
Il, $7, 432; IH, Go #., 195; Sarton, I, 388, 841 

Dirar ibn ‘Amr, Abii ‘Amr. He founded the heretical Daririyah sect, probably 
during the early oth century. The Beatty MS gives Dirir, thougl: other authori- 
ties have Darah. See Mas‘iidi, i, 107; Baghdadi (Seelyc), pp. 32, 35; Shahra- 
sta (Elaarbriicker), Part I, 94. 357, 388, 302, 414, 416~17 

Dirir ibp Surad, Abi’ Na‘im. He was a man of al-Kiifalij a scholar of the Qur'an 
and Hadith, who died about 843. He was not regarded as reliable. Sce Nawawi, 


p. 322. 
Dirbas. He lived at Makkah during an carly period; a student of reading the Qur’in 
by a system of his own. 63 
Dithar (Abi) al-Faq'asi. A nomadic scholar of language. 104, 112 


Diy marti (al-}, Abii Muhammad al-Qisim ibn Mubammad. He came frora Diymart 
neat Isbahin and was a roth century grammmarian. See Suyiiti, Bughyat, p. 381; 
Yaqit, Irshad, Vi (6), 198. For Diymart, see Yaqit, Geog., Il, 713. 

) 188, 300 

Domitian, The Roman Emperor, 4.p. 81-96. 638 

Dorotheus of Sidon. He wrote on astrology, but little is known abort him. See 
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Quftt, p. 184; Suter, VI, $3; Smith, GRBM, I, 1068, No. 7; Filigel, ZDMG, 
I (x895}, 628; 24 (1870), 380; $0 (1806), 339; Steinscluwider, ZDMG, XXIV 
(1870), 380; L (2896), 339. $75, G42 
Dracon, A son of Hippocrates, who was physician to the wife of Alexander the Great 
and the father of Hippocrates WV during the early 4th contury 8.c. See Gordon, 
p. 541; Smtich, GRBM, I, 1072; 11, 483. 678, 691 
Du'ali (al), Abii al-Aswad Zalim ibn ‘Amr ibn Sufyin. He lived about 605-688 
and was a loyal supporter of ‘Ali as well as beiug a poct and supposed originator 
of Arabic grammar. See Khallikan, I, 662. 87, 88, 90-91, 196, 346 
Dubays, Muhammad ibn Yazid. A pupil of al-Kindf in the oth century who experi- 
mented with dyes and other chemical substances. See Flick, Ambix, p. 141 (73). 


867 
Dohmin (Abii al-) al-Ghilabi, a poet of al-Basrah in the second half of che &th century. 
See Igbahini, Agfidu?, Part XIX, 151. 362 


Dukkini (Ibn al-}. A merchant of Baghdid called after a village neat Hamadhin. 
He was famous as a gambler, and he wrote a book about women. See Taatikhi, 
Pp. 93. 736 
Dulaf (bn Abi) Ahmad ibo ‘Abd ab‘Azgiz. He was a leading general and official 
under al-Mu‘tadid. He died 893. See Masti, VOI, 139, 140, 143; Taghri- 
Birdi, Part iil, 74. 469-70 
Dulaf (Abi) al-Qasiot ibn ‘isd al-Sjli, A general under al- Ma’ nia and al-Adu‘tasin, 
famous for his generosity, his knowledge of music, and use of Bedouin dialects. 
He died at Baghdad, 840/841. Sec Khallikin, H, $02; Taghri-Birdi, Part I, 
243-44. 39, 114, 255, 363 
Dulef (Abo) al-Yanbii, Mis‘ar ibn. Muhalhil al-Khazraji. He was a poet sent on a 
mission to India, 942. He died in the late roth century. Sec Tha‘alabt, Hl, 178; 
Mis‘ar ibn Muhathal (his books in the bibliography); Yule, Cathay, I, 244; 
Yaqit, Geog., 1, 618; TI], 445, 1.12; “Mis‘ar B. Muhalhil,” Ene. Islans, UL. 
a S¥9, 829-30, 840 
Dulfiaah (Aba) Zand ibn al-Jawn. A poet of al-Kiifah, associated with the first 
‘Abbasid caliphs. He died 778. See Igbahini, Aghdd, Part LX, 120; Qutaybah, 
Shi‘r, p. 487; Khalhkain, I, $44. 314, 356 
Dumaynah (Ibn al-), ‘Abd Allah ibo ‘Ubayd Alléh. A tribal poct who led a tife of 
passion and adventure. He died 747. Dumaynah was his mother. See Isbahini, 
Aghani, Part XV, 151; Tamunam, (Riickert), selections 450, 471, 497, 551, 560, 
$63; Zirikii, Part IV, 237. 244, 322 
Dani, Abii Abntad “Utmar ibn Mubamumad ibn Ja‘tar al-Za‘farani. A roth century 
gratnmarian, Pitigel, Gran, Schulen, p. 225, calls him ‘Abd Allith ibn Ja‘far. 
183 
Dunya (Ibn Abi al-), Abii Bakr ‘Ubayd (Abd) Allah ibn Muhammad. He lived 
823-894, and was an ascetic, a scholar, and the tutor of the children of the caliphs 
al-Mu'tadid and al-Muktafi. See Mas'iidi, VIII, 209~10; Massignon, Origines 
lexigues, 113 note, 130, 209; Taghri-Birdi, Part IH, p. 86. Ass 
Dugiiq. A girl singer attached to a daughter of al-Rashid (caliph 786-809). Het son 
by Yahya ibn al-Rabfah was named Ahmad. See Isbahini, Aghdui, Part XI, 


98; Kabhilah, Alain al-Nisa’, Part I, 413. 720 
Dugqaysh (Abii al-) al-Qanini al-Ghanawi. A tribal scholar. 103 


Durayd (ibn), Abd Bakr Muhammad ibn al-Hasan. He lived from 837 to 934 and 
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was the great scholar of al-Bagrah, who spent some time at Baghdad and also 
visited Persia, See Khallikan, Lil, 3'7. 
78, 94, 96, 126, 133, 134-35, 137, 160, 180, 182, 190-01 
Darayd ibn al-Simmah. A tribal hero and poct duriug the petiod just before Islam. 
See Qutaybah, Shi‘r, p. 470; Isbahini, Aghdul, Part IX, 2. 345 
Duraydi (al-), Abii al-Husayn. He was probably both a servant and a pupil of Ibn 
Durayd. He oiay be the same as ‘AH ibn Ahmad al-Duraydi. See Zubaydi, p. 
202, 133, 134 
Durays ibn ‘Abd al-Malik ibn A’yan. A Shit scholar of the last half of the 8th century. 
His well-known uncle was Zurfrak. See Tisi, p. 147 bottom. $37 
Din (al-), Abti ‘Abd Allgh. An wainmiportant scholar who wrote about the virtues 
of the Qur'dn. By. 
Dini Gk-}, AbG ‘Umar ‘Umar Hafs ibn al-'Aziz ibn Suhbin. He came from the 
Diir Quarter on the East Bank of Baghdad and became a popular teacher at 
Simarra, He died 861. See Khallikin, gor, 1. 1. 79, 80-82, 
Darustayah (ibn), Abii Muhammad ‘Abd Allah ibn Ja‘far. A man of Fars, he 
became a leading scholar at al-Basrah. He lived from about 891 to 958. The 
Beatty MS gives the name as Darasutilyah. Khallikan, ll, 24, says, “According 
to as-Samani, the word is pronounced Durustiys, but Ibn Miakiila says m his 
Kitdh al-Admal that Darastawath ts the truce pronunciation.” Zubaydi, Tabegat, 
p- 127, gives Ibn Darastawayh. 77-78, 94-05, 130, 335, 137. 142, 164, 190 
Duwad (Iba Abt). See Abmad ibn Abi Duwid. 


Empedocles. A disciple of Pythagoras, who lived 490-430 g.c. and founded the 
Sidlian school of medicine. See Sarton, I, $73 Gordon, pp. 488-92; Diogenes 
Laértius, p, 359. 676 

Enoch, See Ikhniikh, 

Epaphroditus, M, Mettius, of Chaeronia, A Greek scholar who begau as a slave in 
Egypt, but became a freedman in Rote, about the time of Nero. Sce Pauly, 
Hl, 160; Smith, CRBM, Il, 160. 61a 

Erasistratus, He was born near Cos, 304 8.c., arid became the founder of physiology 
at the Museum in Alexandria, Sce Qifti, p. 94, 1. 5; Sarten, I, 149; Gordon, 
p. $98. 678 

Erasistratus the Second. He was probably a medical authority of Sicyon, in the 1st 
century. He was called the “Analogist,” and wrote a commentary on one of 
the works of Hippocrates. See Smith, GREM, H, 441 Dicls, Abhandiungen 
der Kéniglich Preussischen (1906), 36. 679, 684 

Euclid of Alexandria. The great mathomatician of the reign of Ptolemy I (323~ 
283 p.c.}. See Qiffl, p. 62; Heath, Buclid’s Elements, 1, 1; Heath, History of 
Greck Mathematics, 1, 354. 19, 486, 619, 634-37, 640, 

642, 64'7, 649, 666, 862 

Endemus, (z) of Rhodes. A pupil of Aristotle who. was active 3208.¢. and an 
authority on mathematics and the history of science. See Qifti, p. 59; Pauly, 17], 
261; Sarton, I, 140. (2) An acquaintance of Galen in the 2nd century. See 
Smith, GRBM, il, 77, sect. 4. 6i4 

Eugenius, A Greek who wrote on alchemy, probably in the 4th century. See 
Lippotann, p. 69; Berthelot, Alchimistes Grecs, 1, 62, 175~78, 188; Hl, 39; Ui, 
40 with note 4; Berthelot, Origines de Taichimie, pp. 131, 176. $52 
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Eunapius. He was a friend or the father of the ath century physician Oribasinus. 688 
Eustathius. (1) A translator of scientific works, See Usaybi‘ah, Part I, 204; Leclerc, 
I, 186; Qifti, pp. 40, 1 20, 42, b. 2, 04, 1 5. (2) A well-known 4th century 
medical authority. For these names, see also Smith, GRBM, IE, 120-2. 
$87, 604, 606, 688, 691, 849 
Eutocius. A geometrician aud commentator on Apollonius; born at Ascalon, 
A.D. 480. See Qiftl, p. 73; Heath, Manual of Greek Mathematics, pp. 352-$3; 
Sarton, §, 427; Pauly, Il}, 319. 637, 638, 640 
Eve. The first woman, in Arabic Hawwi. 784-86 


Fadilah ibu ‘Ubayd al-Angiti. He was one of the nen of al-Madinah, who became 
a Muslim and took, part in the attack against Cyprus under Mu‘awiyah. Sec 
Balidhuri, Origits, p. 237- 65 

Faddil (ihn). See al-fasay ibn Ali ibn Faddal. 

Fad! (Abi al-}) Muhammad ibn Ahmad. He was known as ‘Abd al-Hamiid, .a 
government secretary, who wrote about the Band al-“Abbis caliphs. 237 

Padi (al-} ibn al-“Abbis ibn fa‘far al-Khuzit. A poet living at Baghdad, in the late 
8th and carly oth century. Sce Isbahini, Aghin?, Part XVIH, 35. Fliigel calls 
hima al-Faraghi; almost certainly an error. 36% 

Fadi {al-) ibn Abi Ishig. He took. part in the funeral service of al-AgnaT at al~ 
Basrah, 828/829. In the Beatty MS the Ab is clearly written. See Tabari, 
Annales, Part ill, 1891. 120 

Fadl (al-) ibn Abi Sahl ibn Nawbaklit, Abii Sahl. He was the famous physician and 
astronomer at the court of [iriin al-Rashid, He died 815. See Qifti, p. 2s5; 
Sarton, I, 531, also $a1, $24; Suter, V1 (1892), 28, 62; X {1900), 4. 

$72-73; 575; 651 

Fadi {al-) ibn Dukayn, Aba Nu‘aym. A jurist who died 834, Sce Quiaybah, 

Mo‘arif, p. 301, where his name is included with members of the Ghulit. Sce 


tho Taghri-Birdi, Part IL, 32, 231, 235. $49 
‘adi (al-} ibn Hatin. See Nayrizi. 
Padi {al-) ibn Israa‘ll ibn. $alih al-Hishimi. He composed some poetry. 364 


Fad! (al-} ibn Marwin ibn Masarjis, Abi al-‘Abbis, A man of Christian origin, 
who was a secretary and high official from the time of al-Ma'miin to al-Mu‘tagim. 
He died 864 at the age of 93. Sce Shuji’, VI (5) 302 (383), 398 G70); Khallikin, 
ll, 476. The grandfather's name is spelled in different ways and may come from 
Mar Sergius. 278 

Fadi (al-) ibn Mubammad ibn “Abd al-Hamid ibn Turk ibn Wasi’, Abti Barzah. A 
inathematician, who probably died about g10. See Qiffi, p. 254; Tiiqin, p. 
206; Sutcr, Vi (1802), 69; X (1900), 40. The sequence of ancestors is probably 
confused. . 664. 

Fadi (al-} ibn Nawbakht, Abfi Sahl. See al-Fad! ibn Abi Sahl. 

Fadl (al-) ibn al-Rabi ibn Yiinus, A chamberlain and vizier to al-Rashid and a sup- 
porter of al-~Aimin, who lived about 757-824. See Taghri-Birdi, Part fl, x15, 
121, 143, 185; “al-Fadl,” Enc. Islam, 1f, 36; ‘Tahari, Annales, Part 1, 487-00, 
and indices, p. 585, for his nickname, Maymiin ibn Maymiin. 366, $16, 747 

Fadi (al-) ibn Sahl, Abii al-“Abbas. He was called Dhii al-R?asitayn because he was 
both vizier and army commander tmder al-Ma'nriin (caliph 813-833). He was 
also a famous calligrapher. See Khiallikin, Lf, 4:72. 16, 267-68, 313, 367, 804 
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Fadl {al-) ibn Sabl ibm al-Fadl, Aba al-Qiasim al-Harizi. A worker of illicit magic 
who also wrote about il. "73 

Fadl {al-) ibn Shadhin, SceIbn Shadhan, 

Fadl al-Shi‘irah. ‘The poetess daughter of an Arabian slave woman, trained at al- 
Basrah and piven as a present to al-Mytawakkil (caliph 847-861). See Isbahani, 
Aghant, Part XXI, 176; Kahbalah, A’idm al-Nisd’, Part TV, 171. The Beatty 


MS has al-Shi‘ir, apparently an error. 362 
Fadl {al-} ibn Yahya. A secretary, who became governor of Armenia, iz the carly 
‘Abbasid period. See Balidhuri, Origins, 330. 158, 274 


Fadi (al-} ibn Yabya ibn Khalid ibn Barmak. He lived from 765 to 808 and was 

"a provincial governor and later a vizier of Hiriin al-Rashid, He was 

impmsoned with his father, 803, See Khallikin, 11, 459; for the Barmak 
faxnily, see “Barimakids,” Enc. Islan, 1, 633-66; Titti, Arabs, pp. 204-96. 

266, 277, 366 

Fahd (Abii al-} al-Basri. He studied with al-Zajjaj and an associate of al-Adubarrad, 

& grammarian of the late oth and early roth century, See Suyiiti, Bughyat, p. 


375; Zubaydi, Tabaqat, p. 129. 185 
Fakihi {al-), Muhavamad ibn Ishaq ibn al-‘Abbis. A scholar of historical traditions 
at Makkah, who died 885. See Zirikli, Part V1, 252. 240 


Faq‘as (Abii al-) Liz@iz. Ie was a tribal language scholar of minor importance. 
“Liziiz” means “breastbones” and may be wrong, as the text is not clear. 
Compare Abi al-Faq‘as Liziz, who died at SAmarra about 871. See Jabari, 
Ansates, Part IE, 1873. 103, 142 

Faq‘ast {al-), Mukammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Asadi, An expert for the collo- 
quialisrns and. traditions of the Banti Asad Tribe, who lived at the time of al- 
Mansitr (caliph, 754-775) and died 825. See Zirikil, Part VIE, 126. 

107, 108, 361 

Fagih (bn al-}. See ibn Muhammad ibn Ishaq. 

“rahi (al-), Muhammad ibn Mubammiad, Abii Nasr. He was the distinguished 
philosopher and scholar of Greek learning, who lived at Baghdid but died at 
Damascits, 950/051, when 80 ycars old. See Qifti, p. 277; Sarton, I, 628; 
Khallikin, HH, 307. §99--602, 629, 631 

Faraj {Abii al-}. A oth century transcriber of the Qur'an, who used the Kific 
script and was a friend of Ibn Shasabiidh, 12, 85 

Faraj (Abii al-) ibn Najah. A government official still active in 870. See Tabart, 
Armates, Part Il, 1442, 1443, 1446, 1790; Pellat, p. 55. 407-408 

Faraj (Ab al-} ‘Ali ibn al-ldusayn, al-Isbahdnij. He lived about 897-969. He was 
brought up at Isbahan and became a leading scholar at Baghdad and the author 
of the famous work, Al-Aghani. Sce Khallikan, II, 249; Yaqiit, Irshad, V1 (5), 
149-68. XV, 2$1, 310, 35S 

Farazdaq {al~), Hamman ibn Ghilib, He was the great poet of the period of the 
Bani Umayyah. He was born at al-Basrah, 640, and died between 728 and 
732. See Qutaybah, Shi'r, p. 289; Isbahini, Avhani, Part VIB, 186. 

91, 222, 226, 245, 289, 348 

Farghini (al-), Abmad ibn Mubammad ibn Kathir (Alfraganus). He was one of the 
leading astronomers at ihe court of al-Ma'niin (caliph 813-833). MS 1934 and 
Fliigel omit “Abmad ibn.” Sce Qift, p. 78; Smith, History of Mathenatics, 1, 
170; Sarton, I, $67; Suter, VI (1802), 673 X (1900), 18. 666 
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Farhi (ail-). An ‘Iriqi jurist who wrote about contracts, probably m the roth century. 
The name may be al-Farji. $14 
Faris (Ibn). A grammarian who wrote a book, a-Yanidsah. 176 
Frist (al-), Ab@ ‘Ali al-Hasan ibn Ahmad ibn al-Ghaffair. He lived from 901 to 987 
and was a grammarian of the school of al-Bagrah. He went to Baghdad and 
later served in the courts of Sayfal-Dawlah at Aleppo and 'Adud al-Davlah at 
Shiraz. See Khallikin, 1, 379. 139, 140 
Farqad al-Sabakhi, ibn Ya‘qib. An carly Safi of the region of al~Bagrah, who died 
before the middle of the 8th century. See ‘Abd al-Qadir, XXII {1962}, 322. 
Ftiigel and Massignon call him al-Sinji, but MS 1934 and Yiqiit, Geog., HI, 30, 
give al-Sabakhi. Compare with name which follows. 456 
Fargad al-Sanji, (al-Sinji). A imystic and disciple of al-Easan al-Bagri, who dicd 
748/749. Seo Massiguon, Origines du Lexique, pp. $3, 131, 167, 191. For his 
town, see Yaqut, Geog., I, 161. MS 1934 gives al-Sanji. 455 
Farri’ (al-), Abii Zakaziya’ Yabya ibn Ziyid. A Persian of Daylam, who was the 
principal pupil of al-Kis@’F and himsclf an eminent scholar, dying at the age of 
sixty in 822. See Zubaydi, Tabagat, p. 143; SuyGtt, Bughyat, p. 4.1. 
76, 79, ld, LAE, 145, 146-49, 158-59, 163, 165, 236 
Farras ibn Ghanm ibn Tha‘labah. A scholar who was interested in tribal history and 


lore. Compare Yaqdt, Geog., 1, 463. $2 
Parris ibn al-LHasan al-Harrini, Abii al-Rabi‘. Mc was an astrolabe maker, probably 
of the late oth or early roth century. 671 


Far‘fin, Aba Kandar ibn Jahdar. A man about whom Abii al-Anbas al-Saymari 

wrote 4 book. Both Fiiigel and the Tonk MS give different forms of the name. 

333 

Farwah ibn Huriaydab (Hamisah) al-Asadi. A satirical poet of the middle of the 

gth century. See Isbahini, Aghdni, Part XK, 183, 184, 187. 365 

Jag (Fa’s) ibn al-Hia’ik. He was the subject of a book by Abii al-‘Aabas al-Sayrmari. 

333 

Fath (Aba al-) Muhammad ibn Ja‘far al-Hamadhani. He was called Ibn al-Nahwi 

and was a grammiatian of Baghdad who dicd 981/982. See Suytiti, Bughyat, 

p. 28. 94, 126, 318, $16 

Path (al-) ibn Khaigan ibn Ahmad. A man of royal birth and the adopted brother of 

al-Mutawakkil, He was a scholar with a large library; killed at Samarr3 861/ 
862. Yiaqiit, Irshad, VI (6}, 116; Mas'tidi, VI, 220, 272; Khallikin i, 455. 

161, 235, 285. 313, 324, 398 

Fath al-Mawsili, Abii Nasr ibn Sa‘id. A Marlik slave, who became an ascetic, 

dying §35. See ‘Attir, p. 183; Taghri-Birdi, Part II, 235 top. 456, 461 

Fitimah. Daughter of the Prophet Muhammed and wife of ‘Ali. 

. 443-44, 459, 465, $65 

Fatimah bint al-Mundhir, A daughter of al-Mundhir ibn al-Zubayr, who died 692 

and was a brother of the rebel ‘Abd Allih ibn al-Zabayr. For her husband, sce 

Hisham ibn ‘Urwah. 200 

Fitimah (Ibn Abi). A transcriber of the Qur’in. 12 

Fatih ibn Malkmiid ibn Marwan ibn Abi Janfb. An unimportant poet of the 

Abii Hafsah family, last half of the oth century. See Tabari, Annates, Part Il, 

1467, note @. The name is not clearly written in the Beatty MS. 354 
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Fawz. An Arab girl, Por her poer lover, see al-“Abbds, ibn al-Abnaf. See also 
Qutaybah, SAfr, p..418: Kabbalah, A*lin al-Nis@’, Part IV, 183. 424 
Fayd (al-) ibn Abi Salib, Abii Ja‘far. He was the son of a Christian, wlio became a 
secretary and poet and finally a vizier at the time of al-Mahd? (caliph 775-785). 
See Isbahani, Aghani, Part XT], 176; Tabari, Annales, Part If, 84x. 266, 366 
Fayyiimi (al-), Sa‘id, or Sa‘diya. He was better known as Saadia ben Joseph, of the 
Egyptian Fayyiim, who lived 892 to 942. His title was Gaon (director) of the 
Academy of Sura and one of the greatest Hebrew scholars of medieval times. 


See Sarton, I, 627. 44 
Fazirah, A Negro who worked for ‘Amr ibn Qal’ (Qi‘) and was an ancestor of 
al~Jahiz. 398 


Fazari {al-), Abé ‘Abd Allih Muhammad ibn Jbrahim. A man of al-Kafah, who was 
a grammatrian, poet, and copyist, and a pupil of al-Apua‘? in the latter part of 
the 8th or carly oth century, Sec Suyiicl, Bughyat, p. 4; Yaqiir, Irshad, VI (6), 
268. I7§ 
Fazari (al-), Abii Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Habib. A famous astronomer and the first person 
of Istint to make an astrolabe. See Qifti, p. $7; Sarton, I, 530; Suter, VI 
(1892), 27, 61; X {1900}, 4; Nalline, ‘iin al-Falak, pp. 147-48. 649, 671 
Fazari {al-), Ishaq ibn Ibrihim. A poet of secondary importance during the latter 
part of the 8th century and a brother of Abii ‘Abd Alfih Muhammad al-Fazart. 
363 
Feridiin. The Persian hero who chained al-Dahhak. His father was Abtin and his 
mother FaranGk. His ancestor al-Kayin is given as Anqayiin in the Beatty MS. 
Sce Browne, Literary History of Persia, 1, 115; Firdawsi, Shahan, 1, 135. 

23 
Find (Qand) Abii Ayid. A freedman associared with sumerous pocts of early 
Istim. Te was also a singer, marriage broker, and procurer from. al~MadInah. 

Sce Isbahint, Aghdni, Part XVI, 60 bottom, 61; Rosenthal, Fismor, p. 8, n. 7. 


735 
Firtiz (Peruz). He was the brother of Shapur ft, King of Persia, 241-272. He intro- 
duced Mani to the king. 776 


Firyabi (al-), Ab&@ Bakr Ja‘far ibn Muhamunad. Ie was called al-Asghar (Younger), 
and lived from 822 10 913. He was a judge and authority for the Hadich, See 
Baghdadi (Khatib), Part VH, 199, sect. 3665; Yaqitt, Geog., TH, 888, 930; 
ZivikH, Part I, 123. The name is stentioned in connection with bodh Firtyab 
and Firyaib. $3, $48 

Firyabi (al-) al-Kabir (The Elder), Mubammad ibn Yiisuf ibn Wagid, Aba “Abd 
Allah. He was ajurist and author, who studied at al-Kiifah and died at Caesarea, 
$27/828. See Taghri-Birdi, Part II, 204; Zitikli, Pact VII, 20; Yaqit, Ceog., 


TIE, 930. $$2 
Fistugah Sahib al-Kariisi. He wrote a hook about unusual forms in the Hadith. The 
texts do tiot inake the name certain; it may be for Fustugah. 190 
Fudayk (Abi). A. leader of the Khawirij rebels at the time of Ibn al-Zubayr. See 
Mas‘adi, V, 2307 “Kharidjites,” Enc. Islam, I, 906, 202 
Fudayi (ibn) Abd al-Hasan ‘All ibn al-Husayn. A secretary of Persian origin, who 
wrote about Pre-Islimic religion, probably in the carly :oth century. 273 


Fudayl ibu ‘Tyid, Abi ‘All. He was a highwayman of Khurasin, who was converted, 
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studied at al-KGtah, and became a celebrated mystic. He died ar Makkah, 803. 
See Khallikin, II, 478; ‘Alf ibn ‘Uthman, XVII (1911), 97; ‘Attar, p. 69. 
456 
Fudayl ibn Zubayr al-Risin. A scholar of the Zaydiyalt, associated with the fifth 
Shit imam in the early 8th century. See Shahrastini (Haarbriicker), Part I, 179. 
444 
Furlt (ibn al-}, Abii al-‘Abhas Abmad ibn Mubammad. A brotlicr of the notorious 
vizier, and a famous penmian, secectary, poct, and sc cholar, who died 904. See 
Khaliikan, I, 358; Sabi, Wuzura’, pp. 12, 86, 148, 189, 199, 238. 
370, 408, 409 
Furat (ibn al-), Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Mubammad. He lived from 855 to 924 and 
was the ambitious politician, who served al-Mu‘tadid and al-Mugiadir as vizier, 
but suffered many reverses, Sce Miskawayh, I'V (1), &f1.; Khalltikan, II, 355. 
280, 286, 330, 662 
Fustuqah. A. pupil of al-Karabisi. He was named Muhanimad ibn “Ali and lived m 
the oth century. 450 
Fae (al-}, Hishim ibn “Amz al-Shaybani. He was close to the Mu‘tazilah but differed 
with them on numerous points. He was probably active during the first half 
of the oth century, See Murtadi, pp. 61, 77, 90; Shahrastani (Haarbriicker) 
Past ¥, 74; Khayyit, Intisdr (Nyberg), pp. 57-61, 125-26, 169-70, 192; Bagh- 
didi (Scelyc), p. 165. 415, 417, 429 
Futtuq (Patecius, also called Fatig and Patel), the father of Mini, See Puech, p. 35; 
Burkitt, (Religion of the Manichees), p. 21; Browne, Literary History of Persia, I, 
157. 773-74, 799 


Galen (Galenus). He was the great medical authority who lived from a.v. 129 to 
199. There was also the Pseudo~Galen, some of whose hooks were translated 
into Arabic. See Sarton, I, 301; If, 832; Smith, GRBM, IL, 207. 

29, 31, $90, $93, $99, 608--1 4s 646, 648, 674, O77; 679, 680-36, 689, 692, 704, 844 

Gallus Trebonianus. He was the Roman Emperor, 251-254. See Smith, CRBM, 
il, 220. 775 

Gaytumarth (Gayo Mareta}. The Zoroastrian Adam, called a-Gil Shah from Persian 
gil (clay). Sce Browné, Literary History of Persia, 1, 112; Firdawsi, Shaknama, }, 
138. 23 

Germanus. He was the Patriarch of Constaatinople 715-730. He was also an author, 
opponent of the iconoclasts, and a man probably ineerested in alchemy. He 
died 740. See Smith, GRBM, If, 26a. 853 

Ghadiri {al-}, Da’iid ibn Salm (Salam). He was an Arab of carly islim about 
whom amusing anecdotes were told. For his tribe and life, see Durayd, 
Geneal., p. 2°78, I. 17; isgbahini, Aghdni,.Part V, 139-40; Rosenthal, Humor, 


aM Ae 735 
Ghalafa’ (Ibn) Ma‘d Karab ibn al-Hiarith. A poet of minor importance. Sec Isbahini, 
Aghani, Part VII, 65, 1. 11, The name is also written. Ma‘addi Karab. 160 
Ghalib ibn Abmad al-Fatin. A secretary who wrote some poetry. 368 
Ghalib ibn ‘Uthman al-Hamadhini. A poet of secondary } importance. 358 


Ghallabi (al-) Abii ‘Abd Altih Mubammiad ibn Zakarty3’ ibn Dinar, He was an 
Egyptian who quoted historical traditions. He died betwecn 903 and 9x0, See 
Mas‘tidi, I, 11, 12; VU, 433; Zicikli, Part VI, 364. 238 
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Ghani {al-) ibn Malik. He was either a poct or a hero who was the subject of poetry, 


known for his love of Qubiil, 720 
shanawi {al-), Aba Khalid: He wrote about the gencalogy of the Ghani Tribe, 
probably in the middle of the oth century. 229 


Ghanawi (al-), Abii Sawwar. An authority for Arabic words during the first half 
of the oth century. See Yaqiit, Geog., I, 494; Il, 66; Pliigel, Gram. Schuten, 


Pp. 47. O8, 124 
Ghaniyah Umm al-Humiaris. A woman scholar of Bedouin dialects, whose origin 
was among the tribes. 193 


Gharid (al-}, Abii Yazid ‘Abd al-Malik. A great musician and singer, who lived at 
Makkah and died 714. See Khallikin, H, 374, n. 43 Isbahini, Aghdal, Part U, 
128, 300, 324 

Ghassin fbn ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Madini. The secretary af Ja‘far ibn Sulaymdn, who 
was governor of al-Madinah under al-Mansur (caliph 754-775). Compare 


Tabari, Annales, Part t, 1868, 19°76. 274, 279 
Ghassin ibn ‘Ubayd al-Mawsgili. A conservative jurist, following Sufyin al-Thawri 
in the late &th century, See Hajar, Lisda ab-Mizdn, Part IV, 4x8. $46 
Ghassiai (al-) Abii Muhammad. An unimportant poct. 363 


Ghayliu ibn Marwan, Ab& Marwan, He was a man of Damascus, a member of the 
Qadariyah group within the Murji’ah sect, and one of the first secretaries to use 
good Arabic. He was exposed by Hishdn: (caliph 724-743) because of his heresy. 
See Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 244; Shahrastani (daarbriicker), Part I, 160; “‘al- 


Murdiji’a,” Enc. Isfanr, WU, 734, 2ST, 274, 488 
Ghaythah Umm al-Haytham. A woman language scholar of tribal origin. 103 
Ghazawin (Abii al-) al-Qurashi. The author of an cpistle on pardon. 378 
Ghazzil ibn Khalid, A reader of the Qur'an, who used the method of Yahya ibn 

al-Hirith. 66 
Ghiyith. An active propagandist of the Isma‘iliyah in Khurisin, during the middle 

of the gth century. Sec Nigdin al-Mulk, p. 271 ff. 468 


Ghuliim al-Abhari. See Abd Ja‘far ibn Muhammad. 

Ghulim Khalil, Abii ‘Abd Allih, ‘Abd Allih ibn Abmad ibn Muhammad. A man 
ofal-Bastah who went to Baghdad as an ascetic. He was accused of hypocrisy 
and of persuading the caliph to persecute fellow Siifis. He died 888/889. See 
Massignon, Origines du Lexigque, p. 1017 ‘AH ibn “Uthmian, XVII (1921), 137, 
190. 460 

Ghulam Zulul, ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Hasan. An astronomer at Baghdad who died 
986/987. See Qifti, p. 224, who calls him ‘“Ubayd Allah. See also Suter, VI 
(1892), 74; X (z900), 63. 669 

Ghuyibah al-Sadisi, ‘Ubayd Allih ibn al-Padt ibn Sufyin, Abi Mukemmad. 
Fliigel gives the name as Ghanwayh; the Beatry MS does not indicate it 
accurately. He was a scholar of history, who lived into the first part of the oth 
century. 240 

zlaucus. A physician associated with Galen, scc Smith, CRBM, If, 2'76, sect. 3. 

680, 682 

Gnosidicts. ‘The father of Hippocrates 1 and grandfather of the famous medical 
authority. See Smith, GRBM, Il, 279, 482. 691-92 

Gregorius (Saint), Bishop of Nyssa. He was born at Cacsarea about A.p. 331 and 
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played an important part in the councils of Constantinople, 361 and 394. See 

Pauly, Ul, 965; Smith, GRBM, Hi, 313. 641 

Gushtisp son of Lubrisp. He was better called Vishraspa or Hystaspis. The king 
converted by Zoroaster, In the Beatty MS the name is given as Qustasb. 

23, 24, 707 


Wabibah, A concubine loved by Yezid ibn ‘Abd al-Malik (caliph 720-724). See 
Qutaybah, Shi‘r, p. 334; Kahhalah, A‘lam al-Nisa’, Part I, 232. 719 
Hahbash ibn ‘Abd Allah. He was also known as Alwuad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Marwazi 
al-Hiasib and was a wiathematician and astronomer in Baghdad. He was active 
at the time of al-Méa’mun (caliph 813-833), bur lived to be over 100 years old. 
Sec Qifti, p. 170; Suter, VI (1892), 29, 63; X (1900), 12; Nallino, ‘Zim al- 
Falak, pp. 175, 188, 248-49. 653, 6$4 
Habash (ibn) Abii Ja‘far ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah. A oth century astronomer, who 
was the son of the last-mentioned scholar. See Sater, Vi {1892}, 30; X (1.900), a7. 


654 

Habashi {al-), Abii ‘Abd Allah. He was a pupil of the Mu‘tazili scholar Ibn al- 
tkhshid during the first half of the roth century. See Murtadi, p, 110. 442 
Habib al-‘Attar. A perfiane dealer known for his book about perfintes. 442, 
Habib ibn al-Bahriz. A bishop of al-Mawsgil who translated hooks on science for 
al-Ma’ sit {caliph 813-833). 587 


Habib ibn al-Najm, Abii al-Najm. A man noted for his literary style, living at the 
time of al- Mahdi {caliph 775~785). 275 
Wabrah (Abii) Nahshal ibn Zayd. A Bedouin scholar, probably of the 7th century, 


at aldairah., Sce Fiiigel, Gram. Schulen, p. 48. Too 
Haddab al-Hujaynil. An unimportant language scholar of tribal origin. 403 
Iaddad (al-}. Note 6 to p. 37 of the Fliigel edition suggests he was Abii ‘Ubaydah 
ait-Fladdad, called ‘Abd al-Wabid ibn Warr al-Sadisi of al-Bagrah. $1 


Haddad (Ibn al-), Muhammad ibn Abmad ibn Muhammad ibn Ja‘far, Abii Bakr. 
He was an Egyptian jurist and judge, who was a disciple of al-Tabari, living 
from 878 to 935. See Vagiit, Geog., Il, 32; Zirikli, Part VI, 201. $67 

Hadi (al-). See (AR iba Muhammad, Abii al-Hasan; see also Yaftyd ibn al-Husayn. 

Hidi (al-). ‘The ‘Abbasid caliph, 785~786. 20%, 223, 277 

Hadidah (fbn), A transcriber of the Qur’dn. The name may be fbn Hudaydah. Sce 
Pope, Survey of Persian Art, 1, 0717. 12 

Hadirah {al-), Qutbah ibn Aws ibn Muhsin. A Preislimic poct, who composed 
verses about tribal life. See Isbaldini, Aghani, Part I, 82; Mufaddal, Mufad- 
daliydt, p. 43. The tame may be al-Huwaydirah. 346 

Hadrami (al-) ‘Abd Allah ibn Abi Ishaq. A man of al-Basrah, who was a Qur'an 
reader, in the first part of the 8th century. See Khaibkin, I, 419; IV, 288. 


68, 91~93 
Hadraini (al-). A scholar who composed a book on the Hadith with Abi ‘Umar al- 
Zahid. Compare ‘Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Sulaymin. 190 


Hadrami (al-), Abii Malik. A Shit scholar and shaykh of the Rafidiyah. He held 
that the will of Allh is an external act. See Baghdadi (Seelye)}, p. 71. 442 
Hadrami (al-), Abii Mubammad Ya‘qiib ibn Ishig. He was a scholar of al-Bagrah 
and reader of the Qur'an, who died 820. See Khallikan, FV, 287. 68, 79, 168 
Hadrami (Ibn al-). A transcriber of the Qur'in. 2 
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Hadrian. The Roman Emperor, a.p. 117-138. 639, 8$2 
Hafs (Abi) al-Haddad. A Persian associated with the Muttazilali, but with original 
ideas. He lived for a time with a jurist at Baghdad, but dicd at Nisabiir, ia the 
second half of the oth ceniury. See Jir Allah, p. 49, n. 4; Khayyae, Intisdr 
(Nyberg), pp. 203-205. 419 
Hafs (Abia) ‘Umar ibn ‘isi al-Andaliisi, He was called al-Igritishi because he con- 
quered Crete during the reign of al-AMda’ niin {caliph $13-833). Sec Baladhuri, 
Origins, p. 3°76. 228 
Hats al-Darir, Uba “Umar Hafs ibn ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd ab‘Aziz. He was from ab 
Bagrah and was an authority on the Hadith and the reading of the Qur’in. He 
died 860. See Zintkh, Part ff, 291. 557 
Hafs al-Fard, Abii ‘Amr (Abi Yaby4). He came from Egypt to al-Bagrah, where 
he lived during the late 8th and carly oth century. He hecame an heretical 
theologian. See Khayyat, Jusisar (Nyberg), pp. 133-34, 215; “Hats al-Fard,” 

Enc. Ista, WH, 215; Shahrastani (4aarhriicker), Part I, 28, 94. 
220, 357, 388, 413, 448 


Hafs (Ibn). A pupil of Ibn Durayd, in the last half of the oth century. 134 
Hat § ibn Abi al-Nu‘man al-Umawi. A poct who died 723. See Ishahini, Aghfni, 
Part VI, 36 tap; Yigiit, Geog., If, 844,13; 847,113; 840, 1 14. 396 
Hafs (ibn) Abii Ishaq, A scholar of minor importatice, who was quoted because of 
certain Hems of information which he passed on. 134, 135, 264 
Hafs ibn Ashaym. A theologian and author of the Khawarijj. For Ashaym, sce 
Durayd, Gereal., p. 278 bottom. 453 


Flafs ibn Sulayman al-Bazziz, Abi ‘Amr. He was a reader of the Qur’an, who was 
born at ak-Kiifah, yo8. “Al-Fibrist” gives his death as 748, whereas Yaqiit, 
Geog., Index, and Khallikan, II, 1, 2. 3, give 796. G5, 73 

Hafsa @l-), A sharif of al-Yaman, whose daughter was married to the scholar al- 
Mubarrad, during the second half of the 9th century. 128 

Hafsah. The daughter of the second caliph and wife of the Prophct Mubammad. 

48 

Hafsah (Abii) Yazid. He was probably a Jew who became a Muslim and a poct in 
the middle of the 8th century. He was the ancestor of a line of poets. See 
Kheallikan, 1, 343, 347. 353 

Hatsuwayh. The best of the tax bureau secretaries and the first author to write a 
book about the land tax; probably in the oth century. The name may not be 
written correctly. 207, 364 

Hajib (ibn) Abii al-Hlusayn al-Nu‘man ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Ibrahim. He was the 
director of the Bureau of the Sawiid under Mu‘izz al-Dawlah (945-967) and. 
owner of a library, Sce Shuji‘, VI (5), pp. 128 (126), 154 (149), 422 (395). 

295, 366, 371, 736 

Eajjaj (al-) fon Yiisuf. A teacher of al-Taif, who was appointed te be governor of 
Asabia, 692, and of al-‘Iraq, 694. He died 714 and was faraons for his severity 
and ability. See Khallikin 1, 356. 

£17, 2090, 223; 259, 382, $34; $81--83, 792, 829 

F1ajjaj {al-) ibn (Yiisuf ibn) Matar al-Hasib. He translated Greek works on mathe~ 
matics during the reigns of al-Rashid and al-Ma’ miin (786-833), See Qifli, pp. 
42, 98: Sarton, 1, $62; Duart, p. 281! Usaybi‘ah, Part I, 187, 204. 

$84, $86, 606, 634, 639, 71% 
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Rajjaji (al-), Ab. Muhammad, a pupil attached to Abii ‘Umar al-Zahid at Baghdad. 
167 

Hlajjar (Abii) “Abd al-Rabmin tbn Mangir al-Iiibi. A nomadic scholar of language, 
104, 

Hakam (al-} Ibn Abi al-‘As. A grandson of Umayyah, who was exiled to T¥if by 
the Prophet. His son Marwan became caliph, 683-685. See Mas‘tdi, IV, 257; 


V, 190, 4193; Hit, Arabs, pp. 189, 193, n. 1. 222 
Hakam ibn Ma‘bad al-Ishahinui, Abii ‘Abd Allih. A secretary who wrote some 
poeiry. 370 


Hakam (@b) ibn Qunbur (ibn Mubammad ibn Quaburali). A poet of al-Bagtah, 
who lived at the time of al~Moe’mitn (813~833). See Mas‘iidi, VIII, 222-23; 


Isbahani, Aghdni, Pare XII, 9. 349, Fao 
Hakim ibn Yabyi. A man of the Heracles Tribe, who unofficially served as hcadman 
of the Sabians of Harrin during the middle of the roth century. 769 


Hakimi fal-}, Abii ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Ahmad, <A scholar of poetry and 
language, who died 947/948. See Khallikan, Hl, 697, 666, n. 3. 128, 331, 606 
Iiallaj (al-), Abt al-Qasim. He was known as the “Ascetic” and was a scholar who 
wrote about the Qur'an. &3 
Hailaj {al-}, al-Hlusayn ibn Mansgiir. A famous martyr, who was born about 858 in 
Persia, brough at up at al-Wiasit, aud became an ascetic and extreme niystic. He 
was Imprisoned 913, and executed at Baghdad 922, Sce “Attar, p, 227; Khalli-- 
kan, 3, 423; Baghdad? (Halkin), p. 80 f.; Miskawayh, IV (1), p. 84; Nicholson, 
Idea of Personality, p- 2611; Wallaj, al-Tawdsin; Wallaj, Akhbir. For a com- 


plete bibliography, see Massignon (Al-Hellaj, Martyr), IL, 943. 474-79 
Hailaji (al-), Yalry2 iba Abi eas A physician attached to al-Mu‘tadid (caliph 892- 
9062}. See Usaybi‘ah, Part }, 2 699 
Halwini (al-), Abii Sahi Abmad ibn ‘Mubammad ibn ‘Asim. A disciple of the oth 
century scholar Abii Sad al-Sukkari. 173 
Halwini (al-), Ahmad ibn Zayd. A reader of the Qur'an and student of the Hadith. 
Compare Yagiit, Geag., H, 37. 63 
Hamaysa‘ ibn Qadtir, Zand. He followed Nabt in the lincage of Ishmael. Sce 
Tabari, Annales, Part 1, 1213. § 


Hamd (idamad) ibn Mihrin al-Katib. He was a secretary who also wrote poetry. 
He came from Isbahan and served the Bannak family. In one place Fitigel cails 


bim Hiumayd. 2°73, 300 
Hamdin (Ibn), An Ismail writer whom the author of “AbFibrist” met at al- 
Mavrgil in the late roth contury. 473 
Hamdan ibn Abin ibn “Abd al~-Haraid. A poet and the son of the more famous poet, 
Abas. See isbahani, Aghdnt, Part V1, 17. 360 


Hamdan ibn al-Ash‘ath. He was nicknamed Qarmat, who was a farmer in the region 
of al-Kiifah. He became one of the chiefs of the Qaramitah (Carmathians} 
about 874. See 'Tabari, Amales, Part UY, 2127; Silvestre de Sacy, 1, CLX'VI; 


“*Karmatians,”” Gre. Isla, Il, 767. 463, 468 
Hamdiin ibn Hatim al-Anbari. A secretary who also wrote poetry. 371 


Hamdiin ibn Ismi‘ll ibn Da’Gd. He was a court favorite, sent to Shiz in Adharbayjin 
by al-Mutawakkil (caliph 847-861) to serve as governor. Sce Tabari, Annales, 
Part HJ, 1316-17; Yaqiit, Geog., IM, 354; Zirikli, Part I, 305. 316, 365 

Hamdiin (Ibn al-), Abad ibn Tbrahim ibn Isma‘il, Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Nadim. He 
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was a Shik may of letters, who served as 4 court companion to al--Adutawakkil 
aud al-Musta‘in. He died 868, See Zirikl, Part I, 81. 696 

Hamid (Abii). See Ahmad bn Bishr. 

Hamid (ai-~) Abii Misa’ Sulayman thn Muhammad. A pupil of Tha'lab and an 
authority on. grammar, language, and poctry as well as a copyist at Baghdad. 
He died 918. See Khallikan, I, sor. 173, 90 

Himid ib: al““Abbis, Abi: Muhammad. He lived from 837 to 923 and was a 
governor and finaicial expert in Southern Irig. He became the vizier of al- 
Muqtadir, 979, and ‘was associated with the punishment of al-IJallaj, but later 
was humiliated. See Mas‘fidi, VII, 296; VIII, 258, 273; Khallikin, I, 424, 439, 


n. 20; Massignon, Al-Hallaj, Martyr, 1, 211, 229, 269, 2°70. 426, 4°7°7 
Hamid ibn ‘Ali al-Wasiti. A maker of astrolabes i the late oth and early roth cen 
tury. See Suter, X (1900), 40. 671--72 


Hammid, Abi al-Qisim ibn Sibir (Sapor) ibn al-Mubirak ibn ‘Ubayd. He was 
the son of Maysarah Abii Layli, a freed prisoner from .Daylam. He was brought 
up at al-Kiifeh and collected the Mu‘allagat and other carly poems. He lived 
abont 694-722. See Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (4), 137; Khallikin, 1, 470; Nicholson, 
Literary History of the Arabs, p. 132. 198 

Hammid ‘Ajrad, Abit “Umar ibn Yiinus (Yalry3) ibn “Amr. A man of Southern 
‘Isiq, who was a licentions poet and a court companion at Damascus aud later 
of al-Malidi. He died 778. See Isbahini, Aghdni, Part X10, 73; Khallikin, J, 
474. 309, 3$6 

Flanumad ibn Abi Hanifah, Abii Ismail. See Harnad ibn al-Nu‘mian. 

Hamumid ibn Muslim (Abii Sulaymin), Abii Isma‘Tl of al-Kiifah. He was a judge who 
taught the jurist Abii Hanifak. He died 738. See Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 240; 
Tabari, Annales, Part Til, 2497, 2498: Mahmassini, p, 10. gor 

Hammad ibn Ishaq. A Maliki jurist of the second half of the oth century. See 
Sityiigi, Bughyat, p. 193. For his brother, see Ismail ibn Ishig al-Qadi. 496 

Hamauad ibn Ishaq ibn Ibrahim al-Mawsili, Abii Fadl, Like his father and grand- 
father, he was a popular man at Baghdad. He died in the second half of the oth 
century, Sec Isbahini, Aghdai, Part 1, $9; V, 188; XVI, 125, 327, 128. 

157, JO7, 310, JI2 

Hammad ibn Maysarah. He was quoted by Ishigq al-Afawsiff. Compare Hamnrdd, 

Abi al-Qisim. 309 

Hammad ibn Muerah al-Yamani, A worker of magic, probably in the oth century. 

73% 

Hammad ibn Najjil: al-Katib. A secretary and poet. The Beatty and ‘Tonk MSS 
probably give the name more correctly than Fliigel does. 367 

Hammad ibn al-Nu'min (Abii Hanifah) ibn Thabit, Abii Isma‘il. He died at al- 
Kiifah, 703, and was the son of the great jurist Abii Hanifah. See Hajar, Lisdn 
al-Mizdn, Part 1, 346; Khallikan, 1, 460; Wafi’, Part 1, 266. 499 

Hammid ibn Salamah ibn Dinar, Ab& Salamah. A man of al-Basrah who was 2 
conservative jurist and musfti. He died at al-Bagrah 781-783. Sce Suyiiti, 
Bughyat, p. 240; Quiaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 25a; Taghei-Birdi, Part Il, 56. $49 

Hammad ibn Zayd ihn Dirhim al-Azraq, Abi lem‘. A distinguished schokr who 
was born at al-Bagrah, taught at Baghdid, and died there 795. See Khallikin, 
Vol. Tf, 127, 1. 4. 69 
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Hamad ibn al-Zibrigan (Zabrigin). A scholar, probably of the late 8th century. 


See Zubaydi, Jabagit, p. 41 and note. 114 
Hammiadah (Ibn), Abi al-Hasan Abroad ibn Muhammad, A 10th century secretary 
and author. 286 


Wammin ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, Abii Yazid. He was nicknamed Abia Di'td ab 
Tayalisi and was a jurist and authority for the Eladith at al-Bagrah. He died 


841/842. See Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 260, L 4, $$2 
Hammawayh. An associate of al-Ash‘ari, who came from Sirif in Southern Persia 
and lived until the carly 10th century. 451 
Llammawayh, Sabib al-Tawawis (owner of the peacocks). He was the man in 
whose house al-Nazzam died at Baghdid, about 840. 393 
Hamud arar. A man quoted j iu connection with official Turkish correspondence. 
37 
Liamitlah. An officer serving under Abii Dulaf. 470 


Hamzah (Abii) Muhammad ibn Ibriliim al-Khurisini al-Saft. A shaykh of Naysabar 
famous as an ascetic and scholar, who died about goa. Sce Sha‘rini, Part I, 88; 


‘Attar, p. 220; “Al ibn ‘Uthmiin, XVIi (1915), 146. 461 
Hamzah ibu ‘Afif ibn al-Hasan. The secretary of the general Tahir ibn al-Husayn, 
who ruled the Eastern provinces 775-822. 278, 744 


Hamzah ibn Wabib al-Zayyat, Abii ‘Umirah, He was one of the seven authorized 
readers of the Qur’in, who Hved at al-Kiifah. He died 772/773 at Hulw4n on 
the Persian frontier. Sce Khallikin, I, 478. 66, 67, 69, 70, 73, 79-81, 84-85 
Hamzal: ibn al-Hasan. A secretary from Isbahin. He was interested in historical 
and lcerary subjects and the rights of the non-Arabs. See Khallikin, 1, 494, 497, 


n, 2; Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs, pp. 14, 280. 305 
Hamzah ibn Huuirin ibn A‘yan. A Shi'i scholar, of the second half of the 8th cen- 
tury. For his father, see Humrdin. See also Titel, p. 147, sect. 255. $36 
Hamzah ibn Khuzaynah al-Kitth. He was a government official who wrote poetry, 
Compare Khazaymah ibn Khizim, who may have been his fathec, 307 


Hamzah ibn al-Razziq. See Hasan. 

Hanash (Abii) Khudayr iby Qays. A poct of al-Basrah, calfed al-Nummayri. He lived 
at the tune of al-Mahkdi (caliph 775~785). See Khallikin, IV, 359; Tammam, 
(Riickert), select. 315. 358 

Hanbal (ibn), See Alimad ibn Hanbal. 

Hanifah (Abti) al-Nu‘man ibn ‘Thabit. He lived from about 700 to 767. He was the 
great jurist of al-Kiifal, who went to Baghdad and founded the Hanafi school 
of law, See Khallikan, HI, 555; Nawawi, p. 698. 

¥$2-53, 294, 357, 388, 410, 416, 499-506, 510, $70 

Hannad ibn al-Sari al-Darimi. He was called Rahib al-Kiifah, and was an ascetic 
joist, who taught al-Tabati. He died 857/858. Sce Taghri-Birdi, Part Hl, 316; 
Tabari, Tafstr, HI, 69, 427, $17 (sections 2058, 2758, 2998); abarl, Annales, 


Part I, 10, 19, 42, $2. $63 
Harashat al-Dibib, A man who gave information about the vernaculars of Southern. 
‘Ir3q to Ibn al-Sikhit. 126 


Harathamah (ai-), See Harthanah. 

Harawi (al-}). (1) Abii ‘Ubayd Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Rahitin, a 
grammarian who died 1017. (2) Abfi al-Fadl of Herat. He died 940. See Khalii-~ 
kan, 1, 78; Haurt, p, 156, Zirikli, Part f, 203. 185 
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Harawi (al-), Yiisué, An. astronomer of secondary importance. The name is from 
MS 1934. Flligel and MS 1135 have Hlariini. Sce Qifti, p. 301; Suter, VI 
(1892), 68; X (1900), $7. 662 

Harb (ibn). See Jafar ibn Harh. 

Harb ibn Umayyah The father of Abii Sufyd# and grandfather of the Caliph 
Ma'awiyah. See Hitti, Arabs, p, 193. 9 

arbi {al-). Ele was a man of al-Yaman who studicd Greek science and became 
attached to Ja‘far al-Sidiq in the 8th century. He was also said to have been 
the teacher of Jabir ibn Hayyian. See Flick, Ambix, 120 (37). 850, 859 

Harti (al-), Lbrahim ibn Ishaq. See Jbrahimn al-Harbt. 

Harim ibn Hayyin al-Azdi. A governor during the second caliphate, who later 
lived at al-Basrah and was famous for picty and a knowledge of the Hadith. 
He died 666. See Durayd, Geneal., p. 197; Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 222: 
Kalibadhi, p. 3. 456 

Harim ibn Zayd al-Kulaybi. An unimportant tribal scholar of language. 104 

Flarir (al-} ibn al-Sarih, Abii Hashim. A secretary of the late 8th and early oth 
century. For his home, Hadi Tayy, see Yagiit, Geog., H, 184. Instcad of Harir 
the name may be al-Huzayz. 261, 275 

Harish (Ibn Abi al-). A bookbinder attached to the library of Bayt al-Hikoiah in 
Baghdad. x8 

Harish (al-) ibn Numayr. He was a man of the early 8th century, who quoted from 
his father the poetry of Didi al-Rumnmah. 347 

Harith fal-), Abi “Abd al-Rabmin ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman. A scholar of al-Madinah, 
who died about 747. See Nawawi, p. 195. 82 

Hiarith (al-) ibn ‘Abd al~Muttalib. He was the eldest brother of the father of the 
Prophet Muhammad. Sec Mas‘iidi, IV, 121; Hirti, Arabs, p. 189. 243, 330 

Hirich (al-) ibn Abi Usimah. A scholar who dicd 895/806. See Yagi. Geog., I, 
ord, 1.11; TE, 153, 1. 7. 220 

Harith (al-) ibn Asad, Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Muhiasibi. He was born at al-Bagrah, 
#781, became a legal authority and an ascetic at Baghdid, and died before the 
middle of the gth century. See “Attir, p. 163; Sha‘rini, Part f,.64; Baghdad? 
(Khatib), VI, 2141, sect. 4330; ‘Ali ibn “Uthnuin, X VIE (1911), 108, 176. 4$9 

[iarith (al-} ibn Bushkhiz. He was a man interested in music and pleasure at Baghdad 
during the oth century. The last name is also written Bushkhir, but probably 
comes from the Persian push-khez (making bows}. See Usaybi‘ah, Part I, 153; 


1. 28; Isbahani, Aghani, Part IX, 29; X, 162; XVU, x23, "742 
arith (al-) ibn Ka‘b. A nobleman of the 7th century, who was head ofan important 
family. See Khallikan, lll, 552; Mas‘tdi, Il, 390: V, 388. 220, 238, 274 


Harith (al-) al-Munajjim. An astrologer at Baghdad attached to the vizier al-Hasan 
‘ibn Salil during the first half of the oth century. See Qifti, p. 163; Suter, VI 
(1892), 677 X {1900), 19. 660 
Harith (al-) ibn Rashid. A leader of 300 soldiers, who left the Caliph “Ali to become 
Christians. They were killed en the coast opposite Babrayn. See Mas‘iidi, IV, 
418, 419. 20k 
Harith (al-) al-Warrig. He was Abii al-Qasim al-Harith ibn ‘Ali of Khurasin, who 
became 3 theologian at Baghdad in the late oth and early roth century. Sec 
Fiick, ZDMG (N.F, 13), 303, 2 7. A419, 4245, 420 
HMarithah iby Badr al-Ghudani. He was a poet known for his heavy drinking, but 
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appointed governor of Ram Hurmuz and Naysabiir. He died 685/686. Sce 
Isbahini, Aghds?, Part XXI, 20; Khallikin, I, 638. 347 

Hatiz ibn “Abd Algh ibn al-Husayn al-Azdi al-Sijistiini, Abii Muhammad. He 
was a Shit jurist of al-Kiifah, who went to Sijistan to sell oil, See Tiisi, p. 
$4, sect. 168; Ulajar, lisdn al-Mizan, Part Il, 186. $36, $40 

Harniah (Ibn) Abii Ishig, Ibribim ibn ‘Ali, A peet of al-Madinah, who lived from 
685 to 767 and was a supporter of ‘All, See Isbahdni, Aghdni, Pact TV, 102; 
The‘alibi, Faridata’l-“Asr), p. 68. 244, 280, 312-14, 322, 330, 352, 376 

Harmalah ibn Yahya ibn ‘Abd AlGh, Abij ‘Abd Allih al-Misri. An Egyptian 
disciple of al-Shaf't. We died about 858. See Nawawi, p. 202; Shirazi, p. 80; 
Yagitt, Geog., 1V, 48, 782. $22 

Harriui {al-). See Thabit ibn Ibrahim. 

Llarrani (al-}, Abii al-Tayyib ‘Abd al-Rahim ibn Abmad. He was a poet and writer 
of official correspondence in the late 8th and early oth century. See Isbahini, 
Aghani, Part XVII, 46. 260,. 367 

Harthamah ibn A‘yan. The governor of Khurisin and at another time of Affica. 
He was a great general of al-Rashid and al-Ma’miin, appointed to rebuild 
Tarsus. He died 815/816. Sec Baladhuri, Origins, pp. 221, 261, 3703 Khallikin, 
IV, 270; Taghri-Birdi, Part H, 98, 103, 196, 143-55; Mias'‘iidi, VI, 443—-s3, 


474~77- 156 
Llarthamah ibn al-Khali. A secretary and poet, very likcly the son of al-Husayn ibn 
al-Dahbak, who lived from. about 778 to 864. 368 
Harthami (al-) al-Sha‘rani, He wrote a book on warfare for al-Ma'miin (caliph 
813-833}. 137 
Hiiriin. Sec al-Rashid. 
Marin, Aaton. The brother of Moses. 844 


Harin (Abit} ibn Mubammad. He was called by Fliigel Abit Ghainr Hariin, and was 
a secretary who wrote poetry, For his employer, sec al-Easay ibn Zayd. 368 
Hiariia ibn ‘Abd Allah. He was a jurist of al-Madinah, appointed to serve as a judge 

in Egypt, 832-841. He died at Samarra, 847. See Khallikan, I, 337, n. 14. 
246 
Kirin ibn ‘Abd Allih al-Shari. A rebel of the region of al-Mawsil, executed by 
al-Mu‘tadid, 806. See Tabari, Annales, Part TI, 2r49-s%; Zirtkh,. Part IX, 42. 
$35 
Hiriin ibn ‘Ali ibn Hiriin ibn ‘AH ibn Yaby3 ibn Abi Mansiir 2l-Munajjim, Abi 
‘Abd Allih. He lived from 865 to 901 and was a patron of poetry and culeure. 

See Khallikan, WI, 604; Zirikli, Part IX, 42. See Munajjim Paruily. 

252, 313, 315, 316, 328 
Haein ibn al-[i'ik. He was a disciple of Tha‘leb, a converted Jew from al-Llirah, 
who became a scholar of language and grammat during the and half of the oth 
century, Sce Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (9), 234; Zubaydi, Tabaqat, p. 168. The name 
is incorrectly spelled in the Fliige! cditiou. 164 
Hiariin ibn Hatim, Abi Bishr al-Bazziz. He was from ai-Kiifah and the author of a 
book about reading tie Qur'an. He died 863. Sce Zirikii, Part IX, 39. ag 
Hariin ibn Ibrahim ibn Hammad ibn Ishaq, Abii Bakr, He lived 891-940 and was a 
judge in Egypt, Harrin, Baghdad, and other places. For his father, sec Zbrahim 
ibn Hammiid. See also Baghdadi (Khatib), Part XEV, 30; Taghri-Birdi, Part 
Hl, 273, 1. x8. 992 
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Hirtin ibn Muhauimad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Zayyat, Abii Misa. He was a writer 
of official correspondence, interested in historical traditions. For his father, the 
vizier, see Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. 270 

Hardin (fbn al-}, Muhammad ibn Abmad ibn al-Elusayn. A scholar of Baghdad 
during the roth century. He was a mau of letters, who wrote on the Qur’fa, 

283, 325 

Variist ibn Misi al-Jawhari, The brother of a Shafi'l jurist of the oth century. For 
“FJaritci,” see Khallikin, 1, 619. $22 

Hasan (al-}. The cldest son of ‘4i/f and Fafimah, who lived at al-Madinah. He died 
about 6609. 89, 215, 218, 2591, 281, 330, 340, 542, 866 

Hasan (Abii al-). See the following: ‘Affibn ‘isi ibn Dad; Khanshalil; Muhammad 
ibn Ibrahim ibn Yiisuf; Thabe ibn Yor3him; Ibn al-Ki#fi. 

Hasan (Abii al-) Alimad ibn ‘Ali. A secretary who lived probably in the late roth 


cenenry, 306 
Hasan (Abi al-} al-Ahmar. A man of al-Kofah and a grammarian of secondary 
importance during the §th century. 145 
Hasan (Abé al-) al-Dagiqi al-Llalw3ni, al-Tabari. A disciple of al-Tabari during the 
10th century. 566 
Hasan (Abit al-} al Dinsashqi. He was a chief of the Manichacan schism of Miqlis, 
probably in the last half of the gel century. 794, 


Hasan {Abii al-} al-Harrini. See Thabit ibn theihim ibn Zahrin, 

Hasan (Abi al-} ibn Abi ‘Ali Muhammad. A younger member of the Muglah 
Family, famous for calligraphy. He probably lived in the roth century. i8 

Hasan (Abii al-) ibn Ibrahim. A brother of the famous calligrapher Ishiq ibn 
Ibrahini and himself an excellent pennian. He lived during the late oth and early 


roth century. 17 
Hasan (Abii ab-) ibn Khayriin ‘Ali ibn Ahmad al-Baghdadi. A Shifiy jurist, probably 
of the 1oth century. See Hajj Khalifah, V, 320. $27 


Hasan {Abti al-} ibn al-Kiifi, Mujilid ibn Sa‘id al-Hamdani al-Kafi. A scholar of 
language and traditions, whose reliabiliry was questioned. He died about 751. 


see Nawawi, p. 440. 113 
Ilasan {Abti al-) ibn al-Najth. A theologian and poct, whe came from Baghdad 
but lived at al-Mawsil during the roth century. 374 


Hasan (Abi al-) ibn al-Sabfini. An Egyptian who quoted to Abii al-Fath ibn al- 
Nahwi what was inscribed on the tomb of al-Shafit, He belonged to the roth 
century, $16 

Hasan (AbG al-) ibn Sinn, ‘Al ibm ‘Abd Allgh iba Sindn al-Tiisi. He was a pupil 
of Ibn al-A‘rait and an authoricy for Arab Jore and poetry. He died after 913. 
See Khallikan, IV, 269, n. 7. 476, 709 

Hasan (Abdi al-} ibn Sinn ibn Thabit. He was a grandson of Thabit ibn Qurrab and 
hintself a niedical authority at Baghdid. He died 975/976. See Qifti, p. 397. 

648 

Hasan (Abd al-) ibn al-Tanj, ‘Ali ibn, Mubanunad ibn. al-Qasim, He was known as 
Ibn aleTyny and was a bookdealer at Baghdid, who died 10o1frooz. See 
Baghdidi (Khatib), Part XH, 94. 864 

Hasan (Abi al-} Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allih ibn al-Warrig. An unimportant 
grammarian, probably of the roth century, called by Fliigel Abit al-Hasan ibn 
al-Husayn. 188 
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Hasan (Abi al-) Mubamniad ibn al-Hasan ibn Ashnas. Ne was a friend of the author 
of Al-Fihrist, who “gave him information about the Turks and their way of 
WYLIE. 37 

Hasan (Abii al-} Muhammad ibn Yasuf al-Naqit. A scholar of Arabic and Greek, 
who was at Baghdid when AL-Fihrist was begun. He died at Naysibiit og. 
He was called al-‘Ainizi. XV, 47, 49 

Hasan (Abii al-) al-Nasawi, “Ali ibn Ahmad. A Shafi'l jurist. See 114); Khalifah, Vi, 
29. “The name may be al~Nashawi, for which see Yigiit, Geog. IV, 784. $27 

Hasan (Ab al-) Thabit ibn Sinin ibn Thabit ibn Qurrah. A grandson of the famous 
Sabian scholar and son of a well-known physician. He himself was a doctor, 
who died 975/976. See Qiffi, p. 109. Usaybi‘ah, Part I, 224. 648 

Hasan (al-} al-Bagri, Abii Sa‘id al-Hasan ibn Yasar. Me was born at al-Madinah, 
642, his mother being the slave of one of the wives of the Prophet. In 677 he 
became the secretary of the governor of Khurisan, and later af Anas ibn Malik 
in Persia. Finally he settled at al-Basrah, where he became famous for piety 
and Jearning, He died. 728. See Khaflikin, I, 370. 

75, 81, 8a, 91, 380-86, 455~56 

Hasan (al-) ibn alAbbis. A traditionalist, probably at Baghdad, in the first half of 
the roth century. 62 

Hasan (al-) iba Abi al-Hlasan. Sce al-Hasan al-Bagri. 

Flasan {al-) ibn Almad. See Isfakhiyi. 

Hasan {al-) ibn ‘Al ibn Faddal al-Taynnull (al-Taymi bi-al-wali’).. He was surnamed 
Abii Bakr, a Shi‘l jurist of al-Riifah and an associate of the 8th Shi? Imam. He 
died 838/839. Sec Tiisi, p. 93, sect. 191; Hajar, Lisdn af-Mizdn, Part H, 225; 
Zarikti, Part HH, 2x5. 479, S41 

Hasan (al-) ibn ‘All ibn. al-Hasan ibn Zayd al-Nigir bi-al-Llagq, al-D3'1 ila Allah. He 
was called Ultriish, the spiritual head of the Daylam, who revolted in 913 and 
died three years later. See Mas‘iidi, VII, 343; VII, 279-80; Hakami, p. 316; 


Lane-Poole, p. 127. q8I 
Hasan (al-) ibn ‘Alf ibn alJa’d. A judge in the Mangiir Quarter of Baghdid, who 
died 856/857. See Tabari, Annales, Part Til, 1434. 244 


Flasan (al-) ibn ‘AB ibn Mehbammad, Abii Mubanunad al-“Askari. He was the 11th 
Shi'l Imam, who lived from 845 to 874, and died at Sdmarra. See Hitti, Arabs, 


p. 442: Khallikiin, 1, 390. $42 
Hasan (al-) ibn ‘Ali ibn Muglah, Abii ‘Abd Allah. A famous penman and the brother 
of the vizier Muhanad ibn ‘All, 17, 87, 93, 115, 129, 145, 1$2, 164, 197 


Hasan (al-) ibn ‘AB ibn Shabib, Abii ‘Ali al-Ma‘imari. He was a man of Baghdad, 
wlio was a judge and authority on the Hadith. See Baghdidi (Khatib), Part VI, 


36, sect. 38932 Hajar, Lisin al-Mizdn, Part U1, 221, $$5 
Hasan (al-) ibm “Agiyah. A military officer, who raided Asia Minor about 777. See 
Yaquit, Geog., If, 149. 548 
Hasan {al-) iba ‘Atiyah. A reader of the Qur'an following the system of Hantzah. 
66 

Hasan (al-) ibn Ayyiih. A theologian who wrote a book coufiuting Christian doc- 
trines. Sce Tiisi, p. 87, sect. 270, 433 


Hasan (al-} ibn Ja‘far al-Rabi. Ie was the author af a book on the Qur’in. The 
nain¢ is omitted in the Beatty MS. For Ralji’, see Yaqiit, Geag., II, 709. The 
name nay come from Ruhi’. See “Orfa,” Exe. Islan, IIE, 993. 76 
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Hasan {al-) ibn al-Khagib, Abii Bakr. A fate oth century Persian astronomer, whose 
book “De Nativitatibus” became well known in Europe. See Qiffi, p. 165; 
Sarton, I, 603; Suter, V1 (1802), 31, 64; X (1900), 32. 655 

Elasan {al-} ibn Mahbitb, Abii ‘Ali, A Shit scholar and author called al-Sarrid 
(Zarrad), “Maker of Chaia Armor.” He lived in the late 8th and carly oth 
century. See Tutsi, p. 96, sect. 203; Hajar, Lisin al-Mizdn, Part If, 248 

$36, $38 

Hasan (al-) ibn Maymiin al-Nagri. He was perhaps the teacher of Ibn al-Nattdh, 

who quoted him. He died 846. For his tribe, see Qutaybah, Ada‘arif, p. 32, 1.1. 
236, 239 

Hasan (al~) ibn Muhammad, The paternal uncle of Ibn Durapd and himself'an author 
of the oth century. The name may be al-Husayn instead of al-Hasan, 134 

Hasan (al-) ibn Muhamunad ibs Ghalib iba Abi ‘Abd Allth al-lsbahini. A secretary 
and poet, Por his father, sec Bap. SFE 

Hasan (al-} ibn Mahammad ibn al-ldusayn ibn Jamhiir. A Shi‘i jurist, who was the 
son of a distinguished father. He lived during the carly oth century. $42 

Hasan (al-} ibn Mubamtmad ibn Sabbah. See Za'fariti. 

Hasan (al-) iba Muhammad ibn Sami‘ah, Abi Muhammad, A Shfi scholar and 
author from al-Kiifah, who diced 876/877. See Hajar, Lida ab. Mizan, Part Il, 
249; Tiisi, p. 07, sect. 205. S4k 

Hasan (al-) ibn Misi iba Shakir. He was a patron of scientific translation and 
research during the time of al-Me’miin (caliph $13--833), See Qiftl, pp. 375, 
441-42; Sarton, I, 560-61; Tiigin, pp. 187-94. See also Misd, Bani. 

584, 645, 646 

Hasan (al-) ibn al-Najjih, Abi al-Kalb. A poet of minor importance and perhaps 
also a secretary. 364 

Hasan (al-) ibn al-Ni'ali. One of the carly transcribers of the Qur'an. 12 

Hasan (al-) ibn Qadimah. He was an alchemist of secondary importance, who lived 
probably in the oth century. $50 

Liasan (al-} ibn Qabtabah. A leading general in the wars against the Byzantines and 
in Armenia. He died 797/798, Sce Mas‘iidi, VI, 256; Taghri-Birdi, Part Ti, 
1}, 4%, $4, 104. 277 

Hasau (al-} ibn al~Qiasim al-Tabari, Abi ‘AH. A Shafit'l jurist who worked at Bagh- 
dad, Ee died 917/928. Sec Shirazi, p. 94; Nawawi, p. 790; Khallikin, 1, 376. 

524 

Eiasan (al-) thn Qutrub, A son of the well-known, grammarian of al-Bagrah, When 
his father dicd about 821, he took luis place as tutor to the sons of Abi: Dulaf'al- 
Qisim ibn ‘Isa, the general. 114 

Hasan (al-) ibn Raja’ ibn Abi al-Dahhik. He was a poet and government official 
of the yth century, See Tabari, Annales, Part TH, p. 1414; Isbahini, Aghini, 


Part XV, 104; CX, 38. 135. 367 
Hasan (al-} :bn al-Sabbah, A oth century astronomer. See Qifti, p. 59; Suter, VE 
(1892), 313 X (1900), 28. 655~§6 


Hasan (al-) ibn Sahl, Abii Muhammad. ‘The vizicr of the Caliph ab-Ma'’miin. His 
daugliter, Baran, was married by the caliph. He died 85x. See Khallikan, 1, 
408. NOX, 146, 236, 268, 367, 652, 600, 804 

Hasan (al-} ibn Sahl ibn Nawbakhe. A descerulant of a line of astronomers of the 
Nawhbatehti Faraily and himself an astronomer, who lived during the last half of 
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the oth century, See Qiltl, p. 165; Sarton, §, $31; Suter, VI {1892}, 30, 64; 
X {rg00), 16; Nallino, ‘Ih al-Falak, p. 135, top. 586, $80, 654 

Hasan (al-} ibn Sa‘id iba Hamid ibn Sa‘id a-Aliwazi. An important Shi‘i scholar of 
al-Kiifah, associated with the 8th and gti Shi'T mmams in the first half of the oth 
century. Sce Tiisi, p. 90, sect. 179. For the imams, see Hitti, Arabs, p. 442, For 
his brother, sec Husay# ibn Sa‘id. $30 

Hasan {al-) ibn Salih ibn Elayy. He lived from about 718 to 784 at al-KGfah. He was 
a jurist and theologian, who founded the Salihiyah branch of the Zaydiyah. 
See Shahrastani (Haarbriicker), Part 1, 181; Baghdidi (Seclye}, p. 45. 444 

IAasay (al-) ibn Shakic. See al-Hasan ibn Misa ibn Shakir. 

Hasan (al-) ibn Sawa (Sawwar) ibn Baba ibn Bahram. He was known as Abii al~ 
Khayr ibn al-Khammar and was born 942/943. He was a logician of Baghdad, 
who wrote and translated books on philosophy and the sciences. See Qifti, p. 
164, 1.7, which gives the name as Bihrim; MS 1934 has Bahnim. 

XV, $90, 632-33 

Hasan (al-) ibn Talhah al-Qurashi. He was the son of Talhah ibn “Ubayd Allah, a 
Companion of the Prophet who died at al-Basrah 656. See Zirikli, Part If, 331. 

363 

Fasan {al-) ibn “Ubayd, Abii Sa‘id al-Nahrabaai. A jurist who followed the code of 
Da’iid ibn ‘AH, Hliigel gives the names as Nahrablyini and the Tonk MS, 
Nahrayani, but compare Nahr Abin, Yigit, Geog., IV, 758, 1. 2. $33 

Hasan (al-} iba ‘Ubayd Alih ibn Sulayman, Abii Muhammad. The son of a vizier 
of al-Mu‘tadid. He was a roth century mathematician. Sce Qifti, p. 164, L. 4; 
Suter, VI (7802), 60; X (1900), 48. 649 

Hasan (al-) tbn ‘Ulwiyakh al-Qattin. A scholar of historical traditions, who died 
grojgix. Sce Yiqitt, Geog. IV, 1002; Baghdadi (Khatib), VI, 262, sect. 4293. 
The Beatty MS omits ibn and Fliigel has al~‘Arriz, which is evidently wrong. 

24 

Hasan (al-) thn “Umrah. Me was a well-known traditionalist, probably the man 
who helped conduct the funeral of AbG Hanifak at Baghdid, 767. See Tabari, 
Atnaies, Part I, 128, 277, 424, §00 

Hasan (al-) ibn Wahb ibn Sa‘td, Abii al-Fadl, He was a secretary to the chief of the 
chancery under al-}athig (caliph 842-847) and also a poet. Soe-Khallikan, §, 
353, $97; Mas‘tidi, VIV, 149, 167. 267~68, 276, 167, 408 

Hasan (al-} ibn Waqid. An unimportant jurist, who wrote on the Qur’ia. 

76, $52 

Hasan (al-) ibn Yisuf, Abt ‘Ali. A sceretary who wrote some poctry. 371 

Hasan (al-) iba Zayd. He was noted for his picty but imprisoned by al-Mausiir, He 
was released by al-Mahdi. He died iu Arabia 784/785. See Khallikin, §, 210, 
A. 2a. 368 

LJasan (al-) ibn Zayd ibn Muhammad ibn Ismit'l. He was called al-Da't 2 al- 
Haggq and was a descendant of the Prophet, who became lord of Tabaristin in 
864 and died 884/884. See Hakami, p. 303; Taghri-Birdi, Part H, 331; Khaili- 
kan, IV, 310, 311; Lane~Poole, p. 127. 48r, 482 

Hasan (al-} ibn Ziyad al-Lu’hi, Aba ‘Ali, A scholar of al-Kifah who was a pupil 
of the jurist Ab& Manifai. He died 819/820. Sce Taghri-Birdi, Part II, 13, 32; 
IT, 42% Hajar, Lisi ab Mizdn, Part 11, 208, §06 

Hasan (al-} ibn Zorirah. He was a Shi scholar of the second half of the 8th century. 
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Sce Titsi, p. raz, bottom. For his distinguished father, sce Zurdrak ‘Abd 
Rabbah ibn A’yin. 537 
‘Hasandbidhi {al-}, An IsmaA‘ili leader, probably from Hasanibidh. Sce Yaqiir, 
Geog., HI, 268. He lived at Baghdad, but fled to Adhatbayjin i in the late roth 


century. AIS 
Hasani (al-), Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Hasayn (Husayni). He was a Shit scholar and 
author. Sce Jiisi, p. 377, sect. 856. 480 


Hasani {al-}, Aba vals. Hamwzah ibn al-Razzigq ibn Abi Husayn. He was a descend- 
ant of the eldest son of “Ali, who showed the author of Al-Fihrist a manuscript 
of the Qur’in written in the handwriung of ‘Ali, the Prophet's son-in-law. Sec 
Khallikan, Il, 426. 63 

Hasanuwayh. One of the scribes of al-Kindi, See Qifti, p. 376. 626 

Hashim. The ancestor of the Prophet’s farnily. For family trees, sce Hicti, Arabs, 
pp. £11, 189, 289. 

blashim (Abi). A son of the Mu‘tazili theologian al-fubba’?, who held to his father’s 
heretical tencts, He died 933. Sce Baghdadi (Seelye), p. 189; Khallikin, If, 


132; Murtadi, p. 94, 131, 434~35 
Hashim (Abi) al-Talibi or Muttalibi. He was a poet connected with the familics 
of Abii Umayyah and ‘Abd al~-Mutralib. 339 


Hashim (Abu) ‘Abd al-Salim. See Abii Hashim, the son of al-Jubba’l. 

Hashim (Abii) ibn Sadagah al-Llarrani. A secretary aoted for his literary style, but 
put in prison 897/898 for serving the rebels at al-Kiifhh. Compare 'Tabari, 
Aatiales, Pare Ii, 21-79. 274 

Llishimi (al-). Sce al-‘Abbds ibn Muhammad. 

Hashimi (al-). He was calied both Abi al-“Abr Abmad ibn Mubammad and Alii al- 
‘Ibar Muhammad ibn Alamad. He was a poet known for his good memory. 
He was also a buffoon, who was killed in 864 because of opposition to “Ali and 
the Shi. See Baghdad? (Khatib), Part V, 40, sect. 2394; Zamkli, Part VI, 196. 

334, 336 

Hiashimi (al-), Abi alk-Hasan. He probably lived at Baghdiid in the late oth century, 


lfe was ajudge who quoted ancedotcs about grammarians. 1§0 
Lashimi (al-}, Ahmad ibn Ibrahim. A pupil of Tha‘lab and al-Mubarrad in the last 
half of the oth century. Sec Yaqit, Irshad, Vi (7), 234. 165 


Lashimi (al-), Sulayman iba DVUd. He was probably Abii al-Rabi' of al-Bagrah, 
who died 849, Sec Zirikli, Part IN, 187. 47 
Hashshishah (Abii) Mubanumad ibn ‘All ibn Umayyah, Abii Ja‘far. He was a skilled 
tanbiir player at the time of al-Wathig (caliph 842-847). Sce I[sbahini, Aghani, 
Part XXE, 257. 318, 358 
Hasin (Abii al-) al-Mujaymi. A language scholar of tribal origin. 103 
Hassan. He was one of the 200 boys purchased by al-Manstr from al-Yamtimah, to 
serve as doorkeepers in the second half of the 8th century, He was also the 


ancestor of the well-known scholar Alnuad ibn al-ldirith, 2a8 
Hassan (Aba). ‘The author of leve stories, 7136 


Hassan (Abii) al-bHasan ibn ‘Uthmin al-Ziyidi. He lived from about 770 to 857 and. 
went fr ont al-Bastah to Baghdad, where lie was a judge and scholar. See Yigiit, 
Geog., 1, 780; HT, 350; Tabari, Annales, Part IH, r424; Baghdidi (Khatib), 
Part Vil, 356, sect, 3877. 241, 639 

Yassin (ibn Abi), A transcriber of the Qur‘in. 12 
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Hassin ibn Thabit, Ar first a poet at the court of the kings of Ghassiin and later the 
famous poet attached to the Prophet Mubamunad. See Isbahini, Aghini, Parc 
IV, a: “Hassin B. Thabit,” Ene. Esta, U1, 288. 222%, 2435 3X1 

Hatim. He was the chief of the Fayy Tribe and a poet who lived just before the time 
of the Prophet and was famous for his generosity. See Ishahani, Aghdni, Part 
XVI, 967 Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabs, pp. 35, 87. 243, 204 

Hatim (Abi) Ahmad ibn Hamdan al-Razi. He probably originated at Warsnin. 
See Yaqtit, Geog., FV, 961, He becarne a leading [send ‘ili scholar in. Persia, in the 
early roth century. Sec Baghdidi (Halkin), p. 112; Nigam al-Mulk, p. 273; 
Hamdini, Sulaylityin, p. 2§1; Ivanov, Sasdies in Early Persian Ismailism, pp. 
8 ff., 101 ff. 468, 4°72 

Hatim, Abii, Sab) i iba Muhammad. See Sifistant. 

Hawiarl (Ibn Abi al, Abd ol-Hasan Ajmad ibn al-Hawari. A man of Damascus, who 
was a scholar and mystic. He died 844/845. Sec ‘Attic, p. 184; Sha‘rini, Part 


1, 70; ‘Alt ibn “Uthimin, XVIE (1913), 118. 456 
Hawi (Abii al-) al-Elimyari. A poet of secondary importance, living at the time of 
al-Rashid (caliph 786~809), Sec Qutaybah, ‘U vite, Part VIII, 163. 360 
Hawshab al-Asadi. He was a man about whom amusing stories were told in carly 
Idi, See Roscnthal, Hamer, p. 7. 735 
Hawt (Abi). The secretary of al-Harir ibn Sacil, in the late 8th and early oth century, 
275 

Maydar ibn Muhammad ibn Nu‘aymt, A man of Samarqand, who was a disciple of 
al-Ayyashi during the 9th century. See Tisi, p. 120, sect, 262, 478 


Haydarah iba “Umar al-Saghini, Abii al-Hasan. A jurist following the code of 
Da'ad ibn ‘Ali, probably at Baghdad. He died 968, See Hajj Khalifah, IV, goo. 


$33 
Haydhim (Abii al-) ibn ‘Umarah ibn Khuraym al-Murri. A tribal poet, probably 
of the first half of the oth century. See Qutaybah, Shi‘r, p. $42. 361 


Haydhim (Aba al-) Kallab ibn Hamzah. A scholar fromm Harr ‘int, who lived among 
the nomads aud then served the vizier al-Qasim ibu ‘Ubayd Allah, He died 904. 
He was 4 grammiarian, poct, and skilled penman. See Yiqiit, Irshad, V1 (6), 208; 
Suyittl, Bughyat, pp. 382, 95, 181 
aytham (Abi al-), An unimportant tribal scholar of language and grammar, He 
was probably the same as a man called al-Rizi, who was associated with Abii 
Sa‘id al-Sukkar?. See Fiiigel, Gram. Schalen, p. 194. 403, 172 
Eaythato (al-) ibn ‘Adi ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmin, Abt ‘Abd al-Rabman. A man of al- 
Kifah, who became an authority for tribal lore, anecdotes, and poetry. Le died 
in the vizier’s palace at Baghdad, 822/823. See Khallikau, 1H, 633. 
78, 196, 206, 216, 217, 219, 247 
Haytham {al-) ibu alidaytham. A theologian and author, who belonged to thc 


ibadiyah heresy and the Najiyah Tribe. 454 
Haytham {al-) ibn Mazhar al-Fa'fa’, He composed a small amount of poetry. The 
father’s name may be Mazahhar or Mutahhar. 364 
Tayya. A scholar who translated scientific books. $87 


Hayyah (Abii) al-Haytham ibn al-Rabi. A man of the Numayr Tribe and a poet 
who lived in Southern ‘Iriq but attended meetings with ntmerous caliphs. He 
died 800, Sec Isbahani, Aghdal, Part XV, 64; Qutaybah, Shi‘s, p. 486, 

347, 358 
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Elayyani (al-) Abii al-Padl. An astrologer, who wrote about the Indiau astronomical 
tables. MS 1135, Suter, and Fliigel spell his name as given, but MS 1934 has 
what might be al-Llannini, perhaps from al-Hanninah near al-Mawsil. See 
Suter, V1 (1892), 36; X (x900), 67, For the locality, see Yiqtit, Ceag., II, 346. 

663 

Hizim (Abii) the Jadge. Sec ‘Abd al-Hlamid ibn “Abd al-‘Aziz. 

Hazqil (Ezekiel), also written [Jazqiyil. A disciple of Mar Aba, who becatne patriarch 
of the Nestorians, $70. See Chabot, Synodicon Orientale, pp. 368, 370 note; 
Scher, Patrofogia Orientalis, Vil, v71, 192. 46 

Hazenbal (4l-) Abii ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Asim al-Tamimi. 
He was a oth century scholar, who quoted material about Abii ‘Amr al-Shaybant, 

1§0, 160 

Heracles al-Najjar. He was a kceper of one of the shrines at Babylon or Borsippa. 

See Qiffi, p. 359%. Ivis likely that the man’s name was an ancient Chaldaean one, 


not properly given by the medieval writers. 644, 672 
Heraclides. He was the father of Hippacrates and lived in the fixst half of the sth 
century 3.c. See Smith, GRBM, II, 391, bottom. 675, GOL 


Heraclius. ‘The well-known emperor at Constantinople, 610-641, who was connected 
with science and alchemy, as well as 2 government admitustrator, See Smith, 
GREM, fi, 403; Berthelot, Alchimistcs Grecs, 1, 174, 176, 183, 187; II, 25; TH, 
377, 379. 849, 853 

Hermes, called Trismmegistus. He was confused with the Egyptian god ‘Thoth, 
Numerous books were attributed to him by the ancients. Sce Pauly, IH, 
1209 ff.; Qiufti, pp. 346-50; Smith, GRBA, il, 413; Diels (1906), p. 43; 
Gerthelot, Origines de Palchimie, p. 133; “Hermes Trismegistus,” Eac. of Religion 
and Exhics, IV, 626. $73-75, 638, 674, 733, 746, 750, 757, 843-45, 848 

Herminus. A peripatetic philosopher of the late 2nd century, who wrote commen~ 
taries on Aristotle’s works. See Qifti, pp. 60, 125,115: Smith, GRBM, II, 416. 

G14 

Herodicus of Selymbria, He came from Thrace and became a teacher of Hippactates 
at Cos in the middle sth century b.c. He may be the man called by the Arabs 
Aesculapius the Second, but this is uncertain. See Sarton, I, 96. G14 

Herort of Alexandria. He probably lived during the teigns of Prolemy TI and Ptolemy 
HI (285-222 B.c.) and was a mathematician famous for his inventions. See 
Qifti, p. 73; Steinschneider, ZDMG., L (1896), 345; Carra de Vaux, Bible- 
otheca Mathematica, 1900, pp. 28-38; Smith, GREM, IT, 437. 

$87, 635, 642, 672, 746 

Herophiltts of Chalecdon, He was Aristotle’s grandson, who became a pioneer 
anatomist at the Museum in Alexandria during the last half of the 4th century 
8.c, See Qifti, pp. 94, 95; Sarton, J, 159; Gordon, p. 594; Smith, GRBM, LL, 
438. 678 

bibbat Allah ibn Ibeahim ibn al-Mahdi al—Abbasi, Abii al-Qisim. A poet and singer 
belonging to the family of the caliphs, who died 888. See Ishahini, Aghdni, 
Part Vil, 135, |. 6; Marzubini, p. 492; Rosenthal, Hamor, p.9; Zirikli, Part 


EX, 56. 73$ 
Hidrijin (Abi al-). A tribal language scholar of secondary importance. {03 


Hiffan (Aba) ‘Abd AHah ibn Abmaad ibn Harb al-Mihzami. A secretary and poet 
from al-Basrali, who lived at Baghdad. He dicd 871, Sce Baghdadi (Khagb), 
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Part IX, 3°70; Mas'fidi, VIU, 225; Yiqiit, Geog,, TE, 932, 1. 12; FV, 306, |. 22. 

255, 373, 281, 344, 316, 353 

Hijazi (al-), Abii al-Qasim. He wrote a history entitled Al-Ta'rikh al-Mulbag, 
probaly ; in the first part of che oth century. 234, 423, $O7~-§08, $10, $25 
Hilal (Abi) al-. ~Dayhiixi. He came from Africa to become chief of che Manichacans 
during the reign of al-Moansiir (caliph 754-775). See Fliigel, Mani, p. 327. The 

last narue is uncertain. 793 
Hilal ibn Abi Hilat al-Himsi. He translated scientific works into Arabic. We died 
883/884. Sce Qifd, p. 6a, 1. 5, which omits che Abi; Sarton, 1, $98; Stiter, X 


(1900), 27; Tiigin, p. 210; Hayy Khalifah, Hl, 97. 587, 637 
Hilal (Ibn), Ab@ Nast Almad ibn Hual al-Bakil ibn Wasif. He started an interest in 
the jinn and necromancy in Islam. 729, 743 
Lijal ibn alAli’ al-Ragqi, Aba ‘Umar. A language scholar who died 893/894. 
See Suyiiti, Bughyat, p. 410; Yaqat, Irshad, VE (7), 255. 19k 


Hilal ibn Mayyis. He edited the poetry of Dha& al-Rummah, probably during. the 

first part of the 8th century. The name is not clearly written in the manuscripts. 

347 

Hilal thn Yahya, Abii Bakr, He was called Lilal al-RaT and was a Hanafi jurist of 

al-Basrah who died 8s9. Sec Wafi’, Part Il, 207; Zirtki, Pact IX, 9s. $07 

Himyari (al-}, Sayyid Isma‘il ibn Muhammad, Abii Hashim. A poet who died not 
later than 786. Sec Isbahini, Aghini, Part VIL, 2; Yaqiit, Geag., IV, 326, 

290, 340, 356 

Lind. The name of three Arab girls loved by poets. See (1) Avin ibn ‘Amrin; (2) 


Al-Mustahall ibn alk-Kumayt; (3) ‘Asi ibn ‘Ajlin. 719 
Hind bint Asmi', For her poet lover, see Bislr thn Marwan. Sec also Kabbalah, 
A'laint at-Nisa’, Part V, 217. 720 


Hind hint al-Khus al-lyidiyah. She was called al-Fas4hat and was famous for her 
poctry and wisdom. Sce Kahbilah, A‘fam al-Nisa’, Part V, 231; Yaqiit, 
Irshiid, Vi (2), 153, L a and n. 1, gives the tide of Tha‘lab’s cssay about her 
writings. 164 

Hiuzibah (bn). The patron of a gcamumarian, probably in Egypt. The name is 
otnitted by Fliigel and not clearly written. in the Beatty MS so that the rendering 
i§ uncertain. L77 

Hipparchus, He was the great astronomer who was born at Nicaca in Bithynia and 
carricd on observations at Alexandria and Rhodes in the second half of the and 
century 8,.¢. Sce Sarton, I, 193; Heath, Manual of Greck Mathematics, pp. 395, 
$30; Qiffi, pp. 60, 95; Wenrich, p. 213; Steinschneider, ZDMG, L (1896), 


348~s0; Smith, GRBM, Il, 476. 639, 642, 668 
Hippocrates 1. A somewhat legendary medical authority of the 6th or sth century 
B.C. See Smith, GRBM, Il, 482. 675 


Llippocrates of Cos. He was horn 460 8.c. and was called the Father of Medicine. 
Sce Pauly, IH, 1355; Qifti, p. go; Usaybi‘ah, Part J, 24; Sarton, I, 96. 

$88, $91, O12, 674, 676-80, 690-97, 740 

Hippocrates HI], He was a grandson of the great Hippocrates. See Smith, GRBM, 

Il, 482, where he is called the son of Thessaites. 678 

Hippocrates IV. A grandson of the great Hippocrates, He lived during the 4th 

century 8.c. See Smith, GRBM, II, 482, where he is called the son of Dracon. 

678 
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Hirmazi (al-), al-Idasan ibn ‘Ali tba al-Husayn, Abii ‘Ali, A ian of al-Bagrah, who 
was a poct and authority on nomadic lore. He lived at the time of al-Rashid 
(caliph 786-809). Sce Isbalini, Aghani, Part IU, 168, 1. 8; Suyiisi, Bughyat, p. 
225, - 106, 364 

Lishim, See al-Kalbi. 

Hisham ibn ‘Abd Allih. An authority on the Qur’in and Hadith from Sinn near 
al-Rayy. See Ha}j Khalifah, IV, 107; Yiqat, Geog., IH, 166. 79 

Hishim ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, The Unwuayad caliph at Damascus, 724-743. 

202%, 223, 25k, 257, 267, 27d, $83, 722, 803 

Hisham ibn al-Akhdar al-ly4di al-Misti. An Egyptian poet of secondary importance. 


The Fliigel edition gives the name incorrectly. 365 
Hisham ibn ‘Ali iba Hishim. A scholar of al‘lriq, whose family came from 
Arzuuin near Isbahin. See Yiqét, Geog., I, 205. $2 


Hisham ibn ‘Ammir, Abii al~Walid. He lived from 770 to 859 aud was a judge noted 
for his reading of the Qur’n. He was associated with Damascus. See Zirikli, 
Part IX, 86. Br 

Hisham iba ‘Amr. See a-Frig. 

Hisham ibn al~Ghaz ibu RabYi‘ah al-Jurashi. He was a readee of the Qur'an who came 
from a noble family of the Jurash region of al-Yaman. He died 770. See 
Tabari, Annales, Part 1, 3087; II, 2420; Yaqiit, Geeg., II, 60, 1. 7. 65 

HMishim ibn al-akant, Abii Muhammad al-Rifidi, He came from the region of 
al-ICufSh and founded a heretical school of thought. He went to Baghdad, 
814, dying soon afterwards. See Shahrastani (Haarbriicker), Pare 1, 212; Bagh- 
dadi (Seclye), pp. 67 ff, 136, 144; Tiisi, p. 3555 Mas‘iidi, V, 443; VI, 370; VHL, 
232; Khayyat, Iniisdr, (Nyberg), pp. 177-78; QNadir), Index, p. 167. 

357. 388, 301, 413-15, 422, 437, 439 

Hisham ibn Mu‘iwiyah al-Darir. A blind grammatrian and intoner of the Qur'an 
at al-Kfah. He died 824. See Khallikan, If, 612. G7, 154, 

Hishim ibn Muhatnmad. Sec al-Kalbi. 

Hisham ibn ab-Qasim. A scholar who ttanslaeed from Persiatt inca Arabic. See Hajj 
Khahifah, IV, 14. 589 

Hisham ibn Salim al-Jawaliqi. He was a Shi‘l jurist of the Imatmiyah, who liad 
anthropomorphic ideas and founded one of the twe sects called al-Hishamiyah. 
Sce Baghdidi (Scelyc), pp. 36, 67, 70-73; (Halkin), pp. 33, 183; ‘Tisi, p. 346, 
sect. 772; Khayyat, latisar, (Nyberg), p. £76. 437, 442, $36 

Hisham ibn ‘Urwah ibn al-Zubayr, Abii al-Mundhir. A man of al-Madinah, who 
was a noted authority for the Hadith. He was born, about 680, sojourncd at 
al-Kiifah and died at Baghdad about 763. Sec Khallikin, IH, 606; Qutaybah, 


Ma‘arif, p. 115. 200, $02 
Hizim (Abii) al-‘Ukli. A poet of secondary intportance. Compare Isbahdni, 
Aghani, Part XVI, 113. Fliigel has Abit Haram. 464 


Hizim, Ibn, Akhi Ya‘qiib. He wrote a book ou veterinary surgery for al-Muta- 
wakkil (caliph 847-861). He died 902. See “Baitar,” Enc, Islan, 1, 599, top. 


738 
Homer. The great Greek poet. 676, 859 
Horace. The Roman poet, 65--8 8.c. 676 


Mnibayrah (fbn) Yazid ibn “Umar. He was an Arah chief, who became governor of 
al-‘Iriiq but was killed by the Banii al-“Abbas, 749/750. See Mas‘tidi, V1, 73, 91; 
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Taghri-Birdt, Part t, 323; Jabari, Annales, Part I, 1914, 1933, 1977; TH, 2, 10, 

12, 21, 33. Ady 267 

Wubaysh ibn al-Hasan al-A‘sam al-Dimashgi. A nephew of Hunayn ibn Ishig, who 

helped with the translation of Greck books on science. See Qiffi, pp. 116, 1°77; 
Usaybi'ah, Part I, 197, bottom, 202; Teckere, I, 154; Hitti, Arabs, p. 312. 

$85, 588, 679-85, 690, 693, 609 

Hubaysh ibn Mubashshir. A Mu'‘tazili scholar. For his better-known brother, see 


Ja‘far ibn. Mubashshir. 397 
Hudahiid ibn Farrukh-zid. He wrote a book containing stories about ethics, 
entitled Strat-santah. FAL 


Hudbah ibn Khashram ibn Kurz, A famtous poet, favored by al-Mu‘dwiyeh (caliph 
661-680). He was killed at al-Madiuah in revenge for a murder. Sce Isbahani, 
Aghani, Part XX1, 264; Tammim (R fickert), sclect. 153; Khallikin, I, 346, n. 3. 

174, 243, 350 

Hudhayfah ibn al-Yaman, al-‘Absi, The general to whom the Daba’ rebels surren- 
dered, and the second in command of the army invading Nihiwand, He was 
later appointed governor of Armenia by ‘Ufhmdn (caliph 644-656). Sce Bala-~ 
dhuri, Origins, pp. 320, 472-77; Wadidi (Jones), 1, 234; TE 488, 490; JH, 
1043-45. 48 

Hudhayl (Abi al-) Muhammad ibn al-Hudhayl, He was called al-‘AUaf and was a 
Mu'‘tazili scholar froin al-Bagrah, who lived duririg the last half of the 8th and 
early oth century. See Khaltikan, I], 6673, Shahrastand (Haarbritcker), Part f, 48; 
Baghdidi (Seelyc), pp. 125-35; Mas'tidt, VI, 369; VII, 231; MacDonald, 
Development of Muslin Theology, p. 136. 

80, 357, 782, 386, 391-92, 415. 427, 429, 448 

Heudhayi (al-) ibn Muhammad ibn al-Hudhayl, The son of the preceding theologian 


and himself a scholar. 389 
Hudhay! (al-} ibn Qays. An official at Isbahin ia the 8th century. Lor his better 
known son, see Abii Zufar, $01 


Tiujr (al-), See Daghfal ibn Mauzalah. 

Hujr ibn ‘Adil A Muslim genera] in the wars against the Persians, executed by 
Mu‘awiyab during the second half of the 7th century. See Balidhurd, Origins, 
pp. 420, 470; Mas‘idi, V, 15-17. 202, 202, 325 

Hujr ibn Mubammad. <A scholar noted for his literary style. For the man who 
must have been his father, see Muhkanntad ibn Hujr, the secretary. 275 

Hujr ibu Sulayman. A man of Hlarcin, noted for his literary style during the early 
‘Abbasid period. 274 

Heukmwayh ibn ‘Abdiis. A secretary of secondary importanc ¢ who lived in the late 
roth century. His name cannot he spelled with certainty. 305 

Halwini (at-}, Abi: Sahl Ahmad ibn Mubammad ibn ‘Asim. A friend of al- 
Sukkar? and a grammmiarian of the oth century. See Fliigel, Gras. Schulen, p. 208. 


576 
Huma’. The name of both the wife and daughter of Bahri, King of Persia. Sec 
Ficdawsi, Shahnama, V, 290; Sykes, I, 422. qh4 


Humard ibn Qays al-A'raj. See Humayd ibn Qays. 
Hernayd al-Argat. A poet living at the time of ‘Abd al-Malik (caliph 685—70$). See 
Tammim (Riickeri), p. 335, select., 816; Qutaybah, ‘Uyii#, Part Hl, 242, 262, 
346 
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Humayd ibn Muharmunad ibn “Abd al-‘Aziz al-Zuhri, He was quoted by al-Zubayr 
ibn Bakkir, who died 870, 244 
Humayd ibn Qays, Aba Safwin. A man of Makkah, noted for reliability in relating 
traditions. He developed his awn system of reading the Qur'an during the 


middle of the 8th century. See Nawawil, p. 221. 68, 75 
Humayd ibn Qays al-Tiléli. Fle wrote about the divisions of the Qur'din and was 
perhaps the same as the preceding scholar. 80 
Mumayd ibn Sa‘id ibn Bakhtyac. A theologian, probably influenced by Mu‘tazili 
doctrines. See Hajar, Lisait ab Mizdn, Part II, 364, sect. rago. 429 


Humayd ibn Thawr a-Hilih. A poct during the periods of the Prophet and first 
caliphs, Sce Igbahini, Aghdui, Part TV, 98, Qutayhah, Shi'r, p. 230, 
340 
Humayrsh (Ibn). A man who transcribed the Qur’an with Kiific script. 42 
Humrin thn A‘ yan. He was the son of an cufranchised slave, who became a Shi‘ 
grammarian in the middle of the 8th century. Sec Ttst, p. rar, sect, 295 and 
bottom. For his better-known brother, see Zurirah, $36 
Funai (al-), Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn al-Hasan, He was called Kura‘ al-Narul, al 
Dawsi and al-Rinwasi and was an Egyptian grammiarian who wrote a book in 
g19/g2c. See Yaqiit, Irshad, V1 (5), 112; Suyiitl, Bughyal, p. 433. %6 
ifunayn al-Hiri, AbG Ka‘b ibn Bali‘. A man of al-Efirat. who was a great singer 
favored by the Caliph Hisham. Ve died 728. See Isbahani, Aghant, Part H, 
120; Zitikh, Part Df, 325. 309, 424, 
Hunayt ibn Ishiq alThadi, Aba Zayd. He was called Joannitius and lived from 
about §og to 873. He was a Nestorian of al-Hirah, who became the &mous 
physician and translator of Greek science at Baghdad. See Qifti, p. 1717 
Usaybi‘ah, Pare 1, 184; Sarton, I, 611; Khallikin, I, 478. 
§84-93, 614, 628, 640, 679~704 
Hurayrah (Abii) ‘Abd al-Rabmin ibn Sakhr. A companion of the Prophet and 
important source for the Hadith, who died at al-Madinah 676/677. See Khalli- 
kan, J, $70, n. 2; “Aba Huraira,” Enc. Islam, 1,93, Nawawi, p. 770. 68 
Harayrah (ibn Abi), Abii ‘AN al-Husayn ibo al-Husayn al-Baghdadi. He was a 
Shifi'l judge, who died at Baghdid 956/957. Scc Shirazi, p. 92; Khallikan, 1, 


375; Zirikli, Part Ti, 202. $27 
Hurnuz ibn Kisrd Antishirwin. He was the King of Persia 578-590. See Pirdawsi, 
Shahnama, Vill, 7o; EX, 170 for references; Sykes, I, 416. 321, "739, 741 


urs (Abii al-). A man of al-Madiuah and of early Islim connected with amusing 
stories. He was probably a marriage broker, See Rosenthal, Hurior, p. 8, n. 6. 
735 

Husayn. The second son of ‘Ali and Fatimah, martyred at Karbala’ 680. 
8D, 215, 238, 339, 340, 495, $40, 583 
Husayn (Abi al-). A late 10th century transcriber of the Qur’in. For his father, see 


Aba Bakr Abmad ibn Nase. 2 
Husayn (Abii al-) ibn Abi ‘Ali, A member of the family of Ibn Mugiah, noted for 
penxianshi}. 18 


Husayn (Abii al-) ibn Abi ‘Umar (‘Amr), Muhammad ibn Yiisuf. He was a judge, 
whose father was an officer and judge under al-Muktafi (caliph 902-908). Sce 
Mas‘tidi, VITE, 227-19, 246, 180, 190, 251 

Husayn (Abii al-} ibn Karnib, Ishag ibn Ibrahim ibn Yazid (Zayd). He was a 
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mathematician who lived in the early roth century. See Suter, VI (1892), so; 


X (1900), 43. For his sons, sec Abii alla’ and Ibn Karsib. 649 
Husayn (Aba al-) ibn Yiinus. A jurist and disciple of al-Tabari who lived iu the roth 
century. $66 


Husayn (Abii ab) Ishag ibn Surayj. See Abi al-Liusayn ibn al-Suray 
Husayu. {ak-) ibn ‘Abd al-Salim, AbG ‘Abd Allah al-Misri. He was called ai-Jaml 
and was a poct who died 872/873. See Taghri-Dirdi, Part IH, 30; Al-Fihrist 
calls him al-Qasim, probably a error. 365 
Husayn (al-) ibn Ahmad was a younger son of the hidden Ismail imam Abmed ibn 
‘Abd Allah and father of Sa‘td tbo al-Husayn “Wbayd Allih al-Mahdi, who 
founded the Figmid caliphate in North Africa. 464, 
Masayn, al-, ibn Abmad ibn Ishig al-Midhari’i, Abii “Abd Allih. He was called 
Abii Zunbiir and was a secretary who wrote poetry and dicd about 1001. Com- 
pare Taghri-Birdi, IV, 204; ZirikH, Part Ll, 248. 370 
Husayn (al-} ibn ‘Al ibn Ibrahim, Abii ‘Abd Allah. He was nicknamed both al- 
Ju‘al and al-Kighidi. He was born at al-Basrah, 920/921. He died at Baghdad 
between 977 and 980. Te was a jurist and Muttazili theologian. See Murtad3, 
Pp. 105-106. 435, 514 
Llusayn (al) ibn ‘Ali al-Marwarriidhi (Marwazi}. Fe was the son of a prince who 
served the Samani in. Khurdsin, but revolted about 918 and died. He had 
become the local lsma‘tht leader. Sce “Nasr B. Ahmad B. Jsrna‘il,” Exe. Ista, 
lll, 872; Blochet, p. 68; Nizam al-Mulk, pp. 271-74. For his town, Marw al- 
Riidh, sce Yaqiit, Geog., TV, 506, 303, 467 
Husayn {al-) ibn al-Dabhak al-Babili. He was called al-Khali’ and lived about 778~ 
864. He-was a well-known poct favered by al-Rashid. See Mas‘tidi, VI, 458; 


Vil, avy, 281; Isbahant, Aghan?, Part Vi, 170; Khallikan, I, 447. 360-63 
Husayn, al-, ibn Dib, A poet remembered because of his famous father. See 
Di‘bil. 354 
Husayn (al-} ibn Fahm. A man interested in historical traditions who probably 
lived in the carly oth century. 203, 220 
Husayn (al-) ibn Hafs al-lsbahani al-Hamdani. He was a conservative jurist, who 
dicd at isbahin 827, See Taghri-Birdi, Part I, 204. $46 


Elusayn, al-, ibaa Hamdan ibn Hamdiin al-Tha‘labi, Abii “Abd Allili, He was a son 
of the ancestor of the Hamdan Dynasty. See Tite, Arabs, p. 457. He became a 
general and helped to prevent the assassmation of al-Mugtadir but later revolted, 
dying 918/919. See Khallikan, II, 360; Ti, 218; Mas‘tidi, VIE, 146, 168, 248; 
Taghri-Birdi, Part HI, 109, £34~36, 174, 186, 188, 1943 Sibi, Wazura', pp. 81, 


100, 307. 479 
Husayu {al-) ibe al-Llasan ibn Sahl. A secretary and poet. His name is confused 
by Fliigel. For bis father, the famous vizier, see al-Hasai ibn Sahl. 368 


Husayn (al-} ibn Ishaq ibn Ibrahim, See Ibn Karnib. 

Husayn (al-) ibn Yswa'll ibn Muhammad al-Dabbi, Abii ‘Abd Allah. He lived from 
about 850 to 942. Ele was called al-Mubamali, and was a judge at both al- 
Kiifab and Pars, noted for his knowledge of the Hadith. See Baghdidi (Khatib), 


Part Vili, 19, sect, 4065; Zirikili, Part Yl, 25x. 560 
Husayn {al-) ibn Kiran, A foreign protégé, who became a theologian of the Muj- 
birah, but was of secondary importance. 448 


Husayn (al-) ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allth ibn Sadix Aba al-Qasim. A scholar of 
secondary importance, probably of the roth century and from Wasit. 191 
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Husayn (al-) ibn Muhammad ibs Mawdiid, Abii Ma‘shar, Abii ‘Ariibah. He was a 
learned shaykh of Harrin, who died 931/932. He was also called al-Hasan. See 
Taghri-Birdi, Part Til, 228, ]. 10; Yaqit, Geeg., I, 90, 105, 180; Zarikli, Pare II, 


ar} 556, 753 
Iusayn (al-) ibn Mukhitag. A Shi‘ scholar and author of cousiderable importance. 
See Titsi, p. 110, sect. 242. 479 


Husayn (aL-) ihn Mugayr al-Asadi. He was a poet said to have died 767. See Isbahini, 
Aghdni, Part XTV, 114; Khallikin, Il, 407, 408, n. 55. Yigitir, Geog., I, 148, 1 
23; $69, |. 7. 289, 356 
Hugayn (ak) ibn Qays. A secretary to the last Umayyad and first ‘Abbasid 
caliphs. He died during the reign of al-Mahdi (caliph 775~785). See 


Khallikan, 1, 496. 267 
Husayn (al-) ibn al-Saffar. He was a bookdealer, 18 


Husayn (al-) iba Sa‘id ibn amid ibn Sa‘id a--Ahwizi. He was an important Shi'l 


scholar of al-Kiifah, associated with the 8th and goth Shit Iman. See Hitti, 
Arabs, p. 442. He went to al-Ahwa4z and died at Qumm. Sec Tis, p. ro, 


sect. 2253; Hajar, Lisan al-Mizdn, 1, 284. 539 
Husayn (al-) ibn Zurarah. A Shi‘i scholar, of the last half of die 8th century. Sec 
Tiisi, p. 141, bottom, For his father, see Zurarah. $37 
Lusayni (al-}. He was called al-Hugaybi by Fliigel and wrote a book on veterinary 
surgery. Compare Usaybi‘ah, Patt I, 224-25. 739 
Klusayni (al-), Aba al-Husayn, ‘Abd al-W3hid ibn Mukammad. A pupil of the 
Mu'tazili scholar al-fubba’t in. the late oth and early 10th century. 432 


Hushaym ibn Bashir ibn Abi Khazim, Abi Mu‘awiyah of Wasit. A jurist and 
authority for the Hadith at Baghdad, who died at the age of 79 in 799. See 
Qutaybah, Ma‘drif, p. 253; Khallikan, 1, 187, n. 7; Taghri-Birdi, Part I, 107, 
11%, 224. 96, 78, $52 

Liusri (ab), Abi Sold al-Siiff, He was one of the Mu‘tazilah, who confused their 
doctrines with original ideas. He probably lived in the first part of the roth 
century. Yagiit, frshdd, VI (7), 20, gives the name as al-Hadari. 418 

Hutay’aly, Abii Mulaykah Jarwal ibn Aws. A. reckless poet, who became a nominal 
Muslim during the reign of Mu‘awiyak (661-680). See Ishahini, Aghdai, Part 
Wi, 43; Khallikan, I, 209, 5. 18; Qutaybaht, Shi‘r, p. 180. 312, 3445, $64 

Iypsicles. He was a2 mathematician, probably at Alexandria during the and century. 
See Cajori, p. §1; Sarton, 1,182; Smith, CRBM, I, $41, places him in Byzantine 
times. 646-37 


Jamblichus of Chalcis. A Syrian scholar and Neo-Platonic philosopher, who died 
durmig the reign of Constantine (306-337 A.D.). See Pauly, [V, 4, bottom: 


Sarton, I, 351; Qifti, p. 60; Saith, GRBM, II, 549. 590, G14 
Ibrahim, Abraham, the Jewish patriarch. 9, 27, 41, 42, 756 
Ibrahim. A bookbinder and the father of 2 son named Mubaramad, who followed 

his crafe. 18 


Ibrahim al-arbi, Abii Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Ishaq ibu Ibrahim ibn Bashir of Baghdad. 
Le was'an authority on the law, language, aod Hadith. He died 898. See 
Baghdad? (Khatib), Part VI, 27, sect. 3059; Khallikan, I, 46, n. 5; Taghri- 
Birdi, Part UI, 1x6, 148. 83, 304, $57 

Tbr3him ihu a‘Abbas ibn Muhammad ibn Sai, Abi Ishq. He was called al-Sili 
and was a poet and government secretary who dicd 857/858. See Isbahani, 
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Aghdni, Part IX, ar; Mas‘idi, VII, 237; Khallikan, §, 22. 
267, 276, 331, 352-54, 365-67, 402, 472, 822 
Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd Alli ibn aldjasan ibn al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali, A descendant of the 
Prophet wihto revolted against the Caliph al-Mansiir and was oxecuted 762/763. 
See Mas‘iidi, VI, 199-203: Isbahni, Aghdni, Part XVII, 109, 
118, 151, 247, 359, 386 
Vorahim ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Muslim. See Kayjjf. 
Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd Allal al-Nagqid. He was a Christian who translated numcrons 
scientific works. See Qiftt, pp. 36, 37, 1. 20; $4, 1.8; Steinschneider, ZDMCG, 
J. (x896), 392. 588, 600, 601, 608~6ao9 
brahim ibn Abi “Awn Abmad ibn al-Najm ibn Hilal. He was a disciple of the 
heretic Shalmaghdni, He was scourged, beheaded and his hoady exposed and 
burned, 934. See Khallikan, 1, 436, 437. 323 
Ibrahim ibn Abi Mfisa al-Ash‘ari. A military officer under Mu‘adwiyah, See Tabart, 
Amnales, Part Tl, 2497, bottom, 2498. For his fantous father, sce Abii Adis al- 
Ashr‘aci. 501 
Ibrahim ibn Adham, Abii Ishaq. He was a inember of the royal family of Balkh, 
who became an ascetic. He died fighting the Byzantines at Stiqayn about 778. 
‘Uthmin, XV (1911), 103; ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Ali al-Sarraj, XX (1914), 150, 
196. 155, 456 
Ibrahim ihn Abmad ibn al-Hasan al-Raba't, Abi& Ishaq. A jurist of the code of 
Di itid tbn ‘Ali who lived in the 10th century. $33 
Jbrabim ibn Bakiis al-‘Ushari. He was a scholar who translated soine of the works 
of Aristotle and Themistius. See Qifti, pp. 37, 107; Steinschneider, ZDMC, L 
(1896), 392. MS 1934 gives his name clearly. 601, 604, 607, 742 
Yorabim ibn Ghiy3th. He was a mau of the oth century who was accused of obtaining 
his appointnient as a judge hy false methods. See BaghdAdi (Khatib), Part VI, 
rg0, sect. 3181, $03 
Torahim ibn Habib. See Abii Ishig al-Fazdri. 
Ibrahim ibn Habth al-Saqti al-Tabari, Abit Ishaq. A man of al-Basrah, who wrote 
a book about al-'Tabari and his disciples, probably in the late roth century. 


$67 
Ibrahim ibn Hammad ibn Ishaq, Abii Ishiig. He was a Maliki jurist, who died 934/ 
935. See Farhun, p. &$; Taghri-Birdi, Part [, 249. 497 


Fhr3hins ibn ‘Isa al-Mad3'ini. A secretary who wrote poetry and lived probably in 
the second half of the 8th century. Sec Tabari, Aanales, Part JH, 439. 
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Ibrahim ibn ‘134 al-Nasrin3. A Christian secretary, who probably lived at Baghdad 
in the roth century. 287 
Ibrahim ibn Ishiq alibidi. He founded the Ibrihimiyah sect of the Khawirij. See 
Baghdidi (Seelye), p. 109. 453 
Ibrahim ibn Ishig ibu Ibrahim. The governor of al-Anbar, 865/866. See Tabari, 
Annales, Part ii], 1503, 1522, 1588, 1727, 1729, 245 


Ybrahim ibn Ismail, Aba Isbig. He was called Ibn ‘Ulayyah and was a jurist associ- 
ated with the Mu'‘tazilah, who lived from about 769 to 833. See Baghdadi 
(Khatib), Part V1, 20, sect. 3054; Taghsi-Birdi, Pact I], 228; Hajar, Lisde af- 
Mizdn, Part I, 34. 550 
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Yorahim ibn IsmaQ%L The teacher of Muhammad ibn Mukeum. He lived in the early 
oth century aud was noted for his good literary style. 275 
Ibrahim ibn Isma‘il ibn Da’iid. He was a secretary and poet during the last half of 
the oth century. See Tabari, Annales, Part J, 1248, 1381, 1436. For his brothers, 

see Dd@'ied and Hamdiin. 270, 275, 365, 967 

brahim ibu Khalid ibn a-Yauuin. See Abit Thaw. 

Ibrahim ibn Khalid al-San‘ini, Compare him with the preceding name and. sec also 
Nawawi, p. 679. $46 
Ibrahim ibn al-Malidi ibn al-Mangix, Abii Ishq. He lived from 779 to $39 and was 
a Negro brother of Hiriin al-Rashid, who was a singer, poet, and man of ictters, 

See Khallikain, 1, 16. 253, 254, 315, 361, 74-42 
Iorabina iby al-Mudabbic (Mudabbar), He was Abii Ishaq Ibrahins, ibn Muhammad, 
a secretary who became a vizier under al-Adu‘tamid. He died about 893. Sec 
Khallikan, Il, $6, 97; Mas‘iidi, VII, 160-64; Tahari, Annales, Part TI, 1384, 
1843, 2734. 270, 321, 367 
Ibrahim ibn Mubaminad ibn ‘Ayyash, Aba Ishig. An unimportant Mu‘tazili 
scholar. Compare him with Ibrahim ibn, Mukammad ibn Abi Yabya. See 
Murtada, p. 134. 433 
Ibrahim ibe Muhammad. An author, probably in Eastern Khurasin, who wrote 
about a sect upholding the divine mission of the great ‘Abbasid propagandist, 
Abit Mustinz, 823 

Ibrahim: ibn Mubanunad ibn al-Elritch, See Abii Istidg. 

Ibrahim ibn Mubamunad ibn Sad, Abii Ishaq al-Thagafi alIgbahani. He was a 
highly respected. Shi‘l scholar of al-Kiifah who died 896, Sec 'Tiisi, p. 16, sect. 


26; Hajar, Lisdn al-Mizdn, 1, 102. $42 
Ibrahim ibn al-Mujashshir. A well-known penman. For his master, sce Ishiig ibn 
Hanimiad. 2 


lovahim ibn al-Mundhir. A traditionalist of Persian origin, who died 850/851. See 
Yaqiit, Geog, TI, 890, 1. 23; HI, 276, 1. 22; 858, 1. 16; &59, 1. 19; Tabari, 


Annales, Pare I, 967; Tl, 1739. 24d, 246 
Ibrahim ibn Quwaysi, Abii Ishaq. A translator of Greek scientific books in the late 
gth and early roth century. See Quffti, p. 77. $87, 599-601, 628, 630 
Ibrahim ibn al~Sabbih. A oth century astronomer, See Qifti, p. $0; Suter, VE 
(1892), 32; XX (1900), 19. 655 
Ibrahim ibn Sa‘d ibn Waggas. A man known for handing down traditions, Cor 
pare al~Zreheri. 47, 200 


Ibrahim. ibn Sa‘id al-Jawhiti, Abi Ishfig. He was an authority for the Hadith, who 
lived at Baghdad, and died 86x. See Tabari, Annales, Part I, 135, 1070; Zirikli, 
Part 1, 33. 106 

Jbrahinn ibn al-Sak. He translated scientific works into Syriac and Arabic m the gth 
century. See Usaybi'ah, Part I, 205; Qiftl, pp. 39, 1. rt? 98, Lo; 130, 1. 17; 
137, 1.33 Leclerc, I, 283; Hajj Khalifah, tll, 97, 98. $87, 588, 603, 640, 684 

Ibrihim ibn akSari. Sec Abi Ishigq al-Zaffaj. 

Ibrithin ibn Sayyahah. A poet and musician who lived first at Baghdad and later 
at Naysabiir in the late 8h and carly oth ceutury. See Isbahini, Aghani, XI, 6. 
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Ibrahim ibn Singe ibn Thabit, Abit Ishaq. He lived from about 908 to 946 aud was a 

grandson of the famous scholar, Thabit ibu Qurrah, and himself an authority 
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on geametry, See Qiftt, p. $7; Sarton, [, 633; Suter, VI (1892), 59; X (1900), 
$3. 648-49 
Ibrahim ibn Takmin, Abi Sa‘id al-Khurasini allarawi (al-Flirrawi}. He was born 
at Hardt and brought up at Naysibiir. He was a jurist and author who died 
974/775. See Baghdadi (Khatib), Part VI, 105, sect. 3143; Fabari, Annales, 
Part I, 494, £767. $52 
{brahim ibn ‘Fazidh. He wrote a book iniproved upon by his son, who was nained 
Wahb ibn Ibrihim. 2.89 
Ibrahim ibn ‘Umar al-San‘anj. A Shi'l jurist and author. See Tisi, p. 1s, sect, 22. 
536 
Ibrahim ibn Yazid al-Nakhad, Abi ‘Iowan (Animas), A inan of al-Kiifah, who 
lived from the Prophet's time to 713/714 and was known for piety and a 
knowledge of the Hadith. See Nawawi, p. 135; Khallikau, I, 5. 456 
Ibrihim ibn Zadin ibn Simin al-Bagrii. He was an unimportant scholar whose 
anecdotes were quoted by the historian Ibn al-Nattai, Flitigel las Zaidan. 
236 
Ibrahim ibn Ziyad. He lived at the time of al-Mahd? (caliph 775~785) and was 
known for his quoting of the Hadith and other traditions. Sec Tabari, Annales, 
Part 1, 365; IIE, 495. 739 
Ybr3hia al-Taymi, Abii Isma’ ibn Yazid, He was a Murji’i ascetic of al-Kiifah, who 
died 710/711. Sce Massignon, Origines du lexigue, p. 148; Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, 
p. 301. 456 
Hdris ibn Abi Hafgah. He was a poct who wrote ¢elegies about the deaths of 
Ishiig al-Mavwsili (850) and al-Mitawakkil (861). Sce Mas‘tidi, VIL, 307; 
Ishahant, Aghdnf, Part V, 119, 120, 130. Compare with the poet who follows. 


308 
Idyis ibp Sulayman ibn Abi Hafsah, Abi Sulayman. A poet of secondary impor- 
tance, 354 


‘SiR (al-), al-Asturlibi. An astrolabe maker, whose daughter was employed by Sayf 
al-Dawlah (ruled at Aleppo, 944-967), See Suter, VI (1892), 41, and Durayd, 


Geneal., p. 207. 67K 
‘Hliyah. The daughter of the preceding man and herselfan astrolabe maker employed 
by Sayf al-Dawlah. OFT 


ikhmimi (al-), ‘Uchmin ibsx Suwayd, Abii Hari. An alchemist and pupil of Jabir 
ibn Hayyan, probably from Ikbmim in Upper Egypt. For this town, see 
Taghi-Birdi, Part Ili, 7, 326; Yaqtit, Geog., 1, 16s. 855, 86 a 
Ikhndkh. He was Idris or the Biblical Enoch. 
Ikhshid (Ibu al-) Abii Bakr Ahmad ibn ‘AH ibn Ma‘jiic. A Mu‘tazili of Bast Baghdad 
noted for his piety. He died 937/938. See Baghdadi (Seclyc), p. 200; Murtadi, 
p. 100. For the name Ikhshid, see Khallikin, I, 219. 
76, 83, 220, 381, 41$, 428, 432-34, 491, $65 
‘Ikramah, Abt ‘Abd Allzh ibn ‘Abd Allah. He was a slave of Berber origin attached 
to the governor of al-Bagrah. He became an authority on the Qur'an and Lladiul:. 
He died 725/726. See Khallikin, 0, 207. 74, 82 
‘lim. (1} A slave girl who sang and composed verses. She was purchased by 
Zubaydah, the wife of al-Rashid (caliph, 786-809). Sce Isbahini, Aghdni, Part 
VI, 34. (2) A slave girl singer at the time of al-Wathig (caliph, 842-847). See 
Kahbalah, A‘fiu: al-Nisd’, Part TE, 329. 362 
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lyas (Elias). ‘The Metropolitan of Damascus and author of books about Christianity. 


46 
Imam (Ibu al-). A man who'developed 4 legitimate form of exorcism at the time of 
al- Au ‘tadid (caliph, 92-902), 724) 


Imam {al-} al-Nisir. See al-Figsan ibn ‘Ali ibn al-Hasan, 
‘Imran. He was the father of Moses and Aaron. Sec Qur’in, 3: 33. It was also the 
nanie of the fantily of the Virgin Mary, see Qur’in, 3: 35. Iu the Bible the name 
i Amrain. Soe Exodus 6: 20, Numbers 3: 19. 840 
‘Tmein (Abi). A leader in Adharbayjiu, who was killed by Jawidan, the employer 
of Babak, carly in the oth century. See Browne, Literary History of Persia, I, 
3245-26. 819-20 
‘Imrin (Abfi) al-Sulami. A man who composed some poctry. 364 
‘Imran (Ion), Abd Ja‘far Muhammad ibn Abmad iba Yahya ibn ‘Imrin. A Shit 
scholar from Qumm, who wrote about legal subjects. See Tiisi, p. 274, sect. 
$08. 480 
‘Imran ibn Elittin, He was a poet and leader of the rebel Khawirij. He died near 
Wasit, 708. See Durayd, Geneal., p. 212; Yaqiit, Geog., IIL, 889, L 6. 226 
‘foorin ibn Miisi al-Qazziz. An authority for the Hadith, who taught al-Tabari. 
Sec Tabari, Annales, Part I, 134; HI, 2463. Compare Baghdadi (Khatib), Part 


All, 268, sects. 6712, 6773. 563 
“fawin ibn ‘Uthmin Abi al-Barliusam (Barhussam) al-Zubaydi. He lived in Syria 
and had his own system of reciting the Qur’in. G9 


“Emrini {al-), See ‘Aff ibn Ahmad. 

Tmru’ al-Qays ibn Hujr ibn al-Jarith. He was genetally considered to be the greatest 
of the Pre-Islamic poets. He dicd about 40 a.. See Nawawi, p. 163; 
Ishahint, Aghdai, Part VUT, 62; “Inarw al-Kais,” Enc. Islatn, I, 477. 

173, 200, 289, 341, 344, 345 

‘Inin. The slave girl of al-Najifi; a poctess and singer, purchased by al-Rashid 
{caliph 786-809). See Isbahdni, Aghdai, Parte X, x01; XX, 76; Kabbalah, 


A‘ lane al-Nisa’, Part Ill, 369. 361 
‘Iqrit. A man of early Islim about whom amusing stories were told, See Rosenthal, 
Humor, p. 8, 1. 4. 735 
Iraj. He inherited a third of the world from his father Feridiin according to the 
Persian legend. See Firdawsi, Skahnama, I, 189. 23 


‘{rar (Aba). A man of the Bandi ‘Ijl Tribe and a scholar of Bedouin dialect and lore. 
He lived in the late 8th century, Sec Fitigel, Gram. Schuler, p. 46. 

; 97, 98, 199 

“Ig (Abii al-). One of the sons of Umayyah. See Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 35; Durayd, 
Geneal., p. 45. The name is not to be confused with ‘As. 222 

‘isi. The Muslim name for Jesus. Sce Jesus. 

‘isk. A poet belonging to the family of al-Mu‘adhdhal. See ‘Is# ibn al-Mu‘adhdhal. 

“fsa (Abii) al-A‘war, A man interested in alchemy, probably during the late 8th or 


oth century. 850 
“Tsi (Abii) al-Darir. He was attacked by Muhanunad ibn Da'‘id ibn ‘Ali, the son of the 
famons jurist, ina book probably written in the late oth century. $32 
‘lsd (Abi) ibu Shayran, A bookhinder. 18 


‘Ist (Abi) al-Warrdg. He was named Muhammad ibn Hiriin ib. Muhammad and 
was a brilliant Mu‘tazili theologian, As he was suspected of symipathizing with 
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the dualists, he was imprisoned, and died 861/862. See Mas‘udi, V, 474; VIL, 
236-317; Khayyat, lntisar (Nyberg), p. 205; Baghdidi (Scelye), pp. 68, 71; Jar 
Allih, pp. 39, 197, 202. AID, 441, 804 

‘isd (Abi) al-Yahiidi al-Abwazi. A Jew of al-Kiifah who was a patron of Ibn 
al~Rawand?, In his house the heretic found refuge and died 910. Sce Murtadi, 
p. o2, 1.14. The Appendix of the Cairo cdition of Al-Frhrist says he was Ibn 
Liwi (Levite). 420, 423 

“Isa ibn Abin, Abii Miisi. A jurist and judge of al-Bagrah, who died 835/836. See 
Baghdadi (Khatib), Part XI, 157, sect. 850; Murtada, p. 120; Nawawi, p. 494; 
Wafa’, Part I, gor. 263, 440, $07, $23 

‘Isa ibn ‘Ali, The uncle of the two first “Abbasid caliplis. He married a grand- 
daughter of the Caliph ‘Ali, and was their military chief at Mar‘ash, 694/695. 
Sec Balidhuri, Origins, pp. 205, 463; Khallikin, I, 431; Yaghri-Birdi, Part II, 5. 

2$9 

sh ibn ‘Ali, A pupil of Hunayn ibn Ishaq who became court physician in the 
middle of the oth century. Sce Qiffi, p. 247; Usaybi‘ah, Part 1, 203; Leclerc, 

I, 304. 699 

‘Isa ibn Asayyid. An ‘Irigi Christian and pupil of Thabit ibn Qurrah. During the 
late oth and carly roth century he translated scientific books from Syriac into 
Arabic. Sec Quffi, p. 246. 648 

‘Jsi ibn Dab. His true name was ‘Isi ibn Yazid ibn Bakr ibn Da’b, Abit al- Walid. 
He was an authority on genealogy and historical traditions. See Durayd, 
Geneal., p. 106; Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 267. ‘The Beatty MS calls him Aba 
al-Yadd, perhaps a mistake. 196 

“Isd ibn Farrukhan-shih al-Kitib. He was a secretary who wrote soine poetry and 
served as dircctor of taxes and in 369 as vizier. See Tabari, Annales, Part TH, 
444d, 1$13, L FS; 1825. 369 

si ibn al-IJakam, Abii al-Hasan. See Masih al-Dimashqi. 

*Jsa ibn al-Haytham al-Sifi, Abi Mist. He was a Mu‘tazilt theologian, who later 
changed his ideas. He died 859/860. Sce Hajar, Lisdn al-Mizan, Part IV, p. 408, 
sect, 1248; Murtadi, p. 78. 429 

“isi ibn Ishq ibn Zur‘ah, AbG ‘Ali. An ‘kragi Christian at Baghdad, who was an 
authority for logic and philosophy, an author, and a translator, He lived about 


942-1008, See Qifti, pp. 24$; Zinikl, Part V, 284. 608, 632%, 635 
‘fsa ibn Masah, An eminent oth century physician and author. Sce Qiffi, p. 246; 
Usaybi‘ah, Part §, 184; Leclerc, f, 296. 607 


"Ish ibn Masarjis. He was a physician and author of medical books in the middle of 
the 8th century. See Qiffi, p. 247; Usaybi‘ah, Part I, 204. Por his famous 
father, sce Masarjis. 698 

"Isa ibn Maymiin. He was quoted as an authority for traditions, He probably lived 
in the middle of the 8th century. Sce Tabari, Annales, Indices for references. 


73 

"Ish iba Mibrin, Aba Musa. A Shi'f scholar nicknamed al-Musta'tif (secking favor). 
Sce Tiisi, p. 249, sect. $40; Hajar, Lisda al-Mizdn, IV, 406. $40, $42 

"Isa ibn Ming Qaliin, Abii Misi. A disciple of Nafi‘ in rcading the Qur’in. He lived 
at al-Madinah and died 835. Sce note 7 for p. 23 in the Fltigel edition of A}- 
Fiktvist. G4 

“Isa Ibn al-Mu‘adhdhal. He was a poet of secondary importance. See al-Mu‘adhdhal, 
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ibn Ghaylin and “Abd al-Semad ibn al-Mu‘adhdhal for the more important 
members of the family, 364 
“jsa ibn Miisa ibn Mubammad ibn “Ali, Abii Misi. He was a nephew of the two 
first ‘Abbasid caliphs. He served as governor of al-Ahwaz and later of al- 
Kiifah, where he died. Sce Qutaybah, Mea‘arif, pp. 191, 192; Tabaxi, Annales, 


__ P. 435 274 
“Isa ibn N&k. A scholar who translated scientific works. Sec 1:13jj Klwlifab, III, 98. 
$87 


*fsi ibn Qustantin, Aba Miisi. He was an eminent physician and the first scholar 
to translate Greek medical books into Syriac, See Qifti, p. 247: Usaybi‘ah, Part 
I, ro9, bottom. 698 

‘Isa ibn Sabth al-Murdic, Abii Masi. A Mau'tazilf scholar, who died 840/841, 
leaving a school of disciples. See Shahrastini (laarbriicker), Part 1, 71; Jar 
Allih, pp. 138-39; Baghdadi (Scclye), p. 171 ff: His name is also given as al- 
Muzdar. 393-95: 429 

“Isa ibn Sahar~Bakht. A physician of Jundi-Shipiir and a pupil of Jigjis ibn Bakb- 
tishii® in the second half of the Sch century. See Qifff, p. 247; Usaybi‘ah, Part 
i, 203. &99 

"sé ibn ‘Umar. Sec al-Thagafi. 

‘Jsi ibn ‘Umar al-llamadhani. A well-known reader of the Qur"dn at al-Kiifah. 
Sce Khalhtkin, I, 666, 1. 7. 69, 92 

‘Ist ibn Yabya ibn Ibrahim. He was a pupil of Hunayn ibn Ishig, He translated 
scientific works into Arabic and also wrote books of his own, See Qifti, 
p. 247; Usaybi‘ah, Pare I, ao4, top; Leclerc, I, 183. 

$88, 679-80, 682, 684, 688, doo 

‘si al-SGfi, Aba Misa ‘Ts8 ibn al-Haytham. A scholar who was associated with the 
Mu'‘tazilah but had his own doctrines. He died 849/860. See Murtada, pp. 78, 
79. 4X9 

Isbahini (al-}). See Abii al-Faraj ‘Ali ibn al-Husayn. 

TIgbahint (al--} Abi: ‘AR al-Elasan ibn ‘Abd Allah He was called Lughdah (Lughdhah) 
and was born at isbahiin, but probably studied at Baghdad. He was a gram~ 
marian of the oth century. See Yigiit, Irshad, Vi (3), 81,0. 4; Suyliti, Bughyag, 
p- 222. 172, 178 

isbahani {al-) Ab& Bakr ibn Ashtah. He was a gramimarian who wrote on the 
syntax and rhetoric of the Qurin. Compare Fliigcl, Gram. Schuler, p. 220, 


second paragraph. 77 
Isbahani (al-), Abii Mubammad. He was a transcriber of the Quran and perhaps the 
father of the scholar who follows. 12 
Ishahani (al-), Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmin. A scholar who wrote about differ- 
ences in the Qur’dnic manuscripts. 7 
Isha’ Abi Yisuf al-Qafiy'T. He wrote a book about the Sabians of Harrin and was a 
Christian. He lived probably in the 10th century. 4ST. 


Ishaq. A man who instituted a propaganda for Abii Mastin in Central Asia. He may 
have been the son of a man. who fled to the tribes when his father was killed m 
942/743. See Yakyd iba Zayd. $23 

Ishig (Abi) Ibrahim ibn Mubammad ibn al-Hacth ibn Asm?’ ibu Kharijal. He was 
also known as al-Paz3ri and was a scholer of historical traditions who died at 
al-Massisah in 804, See Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 257. 199 
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ish3g (Abi) ibn Muhammad ibn Ishaq. A friend of the author of Al-Fihrist, who 


gave him infortuation about Abd Ja‘far al- Tabari. 564, 
Ishaq (Abit) Isr ibn ‘isi al-‘Agric, He was a biographer of Baghdad during the 
oth century. See Baghdidi (Khatib), VI, 262, sect. 3293. a4i 
Ishaq (Aba) al-Wahibi. A Mut‘tazili scholar of secondary importance who lived in 
the late oth or carly 10th century. 42°77 


Ishq al-Azraq ibn Yisuf. AbG Muhammad. A conservative Jurist who died at 
Wasit, 810/811. Sec Taghri-Birdi, Part Il, 148; Y8qiit, Geog., I, 178, 1. 8; IIE, 
201, |. 20. $$1 

Ishaq (Ibn), Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Ishig ibn Yasir. A man of al-Madinah. 
He was the famous historian who went to al-‘Trag and Persia and who provided 
material for the first great biography of the Prophet. He died at Baghdad, 


768, See Khailikan, 1, 677. 200 
Ishaq ibn ‘AN ibu Sulayindn. He translated a book for the Persians on the doctoring 
of animals. MS 1934 orvits the sccond ibn. 748 


Ishaq ibn Ayyiib ibn Ahmad. A chief from near al-Mawsil, who served al-Mu‘tadid 
and died goo. See Mas‘iidi, VIII, 193; Tabari, Annales, Part Ill, 1991, 1992, 2193: 


Zirikli, Part I, 285. 320 
IshZq ibn Bishr. He was a scholar of biography and history from Balkh, who lived 
at Bukhari. He died 821/822. See Yaqiit, Irshad, V1 (2), 230. 202 


Ishaq ibn al-Fadi al-Hashimi. A pact of the early “Abbasid period. See Isbahani, 
Aghani, Pare Vl, 127; Mas‘iidi, Vi, 208, For his brothers, see ‘Aéd al-Rahman 


and ‘Abd Allah ibs al-Padl, 358 
Ishig ibn Hammad. A scribe who helped to develop Arabic script during the 
reigns of al-Mansiir and al-Adahdi (754~785). 12 


Ishiig ibn Hammad. Sec Ishaq ibn Isma‘tl ibn Hammad. 

Ishag ibn Llumayd al-Tisi. He was called by the Beatty MS Akhram and was prob- 
ably the secretary and poct cited in Isbahani, Aghdni, Part X, 1a8. His father 
was the general Humayd ibn ‘Abd al-Llamid. Sce Tabart, Annales, Part Il, 
1005, 1030-37. For his brothers sce Abii Nelishal, Abii Nadiy and Muhammad 
ibn Humayd. 365 

Ishaq ibn Hunayn ibn Ishigq al-‘Tbadi, Abii Ya‘qib. Like his father he was a cele- 
brated translator of scientific works, He died at Baghdid 910, See Qifti, p. 80; 
Usaybi‘ah, Part 1, 200-203; Khallikin, I, 187; Sarton, 1, 600; Smith, History 
of Mathematics, 1, 172, 176. 

Adi, $88, $9I~9t, $98-610, 634, 439, 672, 673, 676, 685, 689, FOO 

Ishaq ibn [brahiva. See (1) al-Fazdri; (2) al-Mawsili; (3) Ibn Rahawiyah, 

ishag ibn [brahim ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Sabbah ibn Bishr al-Barbari, Abti al-Husayn. 
He was called al-Sa‘di and -was tutor to al-Mugtadir (caliph 908-932) and his 
children. He was also an authority on calligraphy. 16 

Ishaq ibn Ibrahim ibn Mus‘ab al-Mus‘ah?, Abi al-Hasan. The chief of the gen- 
darmery and later governor of Baghdad. He was sent ta subdue Babak, He died 
&s0. Sec Mas‘udi, VII, aur-14; Taghri-Birdi, Part Il, 275-76, 282; Zirikli, 
Part I, 283. $10 

Ishag ibn Ibrahim ibn Karnib, See Abi al-Husays ibn Karnib. 

Ishag ibn ‘lsd ibn ‘Ali al-Hashimi. He was a son of the uncle of the two ‘Abbisid 
caliphs. See ‘isd ibn ‘All; compare Taghri-Birdi, Part I, 52, 1. 15. T4t 
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Ishaq Gbu Isma‘tl) ibn Hammad. A Maliki jurist who died 888/889. Por his more 


famous son, see Esnd‘tl ibn Ishaq al-Qadi. 496 
Ishig thn al-Jasgiig, A man interested in traditions, He died 819. See Tabari, Annales, 
Part I, 1076, 97, 08, 199 


ishig ibn Khalaf, called Ibn al-Tabib. He was a poet influenced hy the Manichaeans. 
Ile was imprisoned and died 845. See Tammam (Riickert), pp. 86 (No. 79). 
RO4 
Iskag ibn al-Khattab. A secretary of the late 8th ceutury. For his employer, sce 
Qumamah ibn Yazid. 275 
Ishiq ibn Mu‘adh al-Migci, He was called al-Bagri by Fliigel and was a man who 
wrote some poetry, 365 
Ishig ibn Nusayr, Abt Ibrahim. An alchemist, probably ofthe roth century. 867 
Ishq al-R ahib (Isaac the Monk}. He was a historian. who wrote about the Ptolemics 
of Egypt. 28, $76, SO4 
Ishq ibn Rahwayh, Ibrahim ibn Makhlad, Abii Ya‘qitth. He was a distinguished 
pupil or associate of Ahmad ibn Hanbal and famous in Khurisin. He died at 
Naysabiir, §52/853. Sce ‘Taghri-Birdi, Part HI, 191, 272, 290, 293; Zirikli, 
Part I, 284. 554 
Ishaq ibn al~Sabbab al-Ash‘athi. A poet who lived at the time of al-Mahdi (caliph 
775-785). See Isbahini, Aghdni, Part XX, 33. For his father, see Tabari, 


Annales, Part II, 1019. The last name is incorrectly spelled by Fitigcl, 364 
Ishaq ibn Salainah (Sulmah), A Persian probably of the 1oth century, who wrote on 
the superiority of the Persians. 299 


Ishig ibn Sulayman, ibn ‘AH ibn ‘Abd Aliah ibn al-Abbis al-Hishimi. He was che 
governor of al-Madinah, then al-Sind, and later of Egypt, during the reign of 
al-Rashid (786-809). See Taghri-Birdi, Part I], 65, 77, 85, 87, 92; Tabari, 


Annales, Part III, 398, 443. $88, $80, 7.10 
Ishaq ibn Yazid. He translated Persian hooks into Arahic. $89 
Ishmiti (al-). He wrote a book on horsemanship. The name may not be wricten 

correctly. 738 


Iskafi (al-}, Abii Ja‘far Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Alléh. The founder of the Iskifiyah 
sect of the Mu'tazilah, He died 855. See Baghdidi (Seelye}, p. 175; Shahras- 
tint (Haarbriicker), Part I, 2'7; Mas‘ttdi, VI, $8; Vil, 23x. 411, 420, 430, 448 

Esk3f{ (Ibn al~}, Abii al-Qasim Ja‘far ibn Mubaminad, A writer and government 
secretary under al-Mu'‘tasim (caliph 833-842} and the son of Abi Ja‘far al- 
Tskafi. 4X3 

Eskafi(al~}), Abti al~Qasim al-Naysibiri, ‘Ali ibn Muhammad (Muhammad ibn ‘Ali). 
Ie was the secretary of Na ibn Nasr, who ruled at Naysabir 943-954. See 
Tha‘ahbi, Faridate’l-“Agr}, p. 45; Tha‘alibi, Yatinat ab-Dahr, Part iil, 4. 

372, 378 

‘Tsmah ibn Hammad (Abi ‘Ismiah) ibn Salim. A oth century scholar. Sce ‘Tabaxi, 
Annales, Part Hl, 937. 63 

Ismail. The Biblical Ishmacl. 7.9, 220 

Ismail Abti Tahir al-Mansgiir. The third Fatimid caliph, 946-952. See Khaldin, 
Histoire des Berbéres, TE, $35; Khalhkan, f, 218; “al-Mansiir Ismi‘ll,” Exc. Islan, 
Ill, 257. 466 

Ismia‘il ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Abi al-Muhdajir. A reader of the Qur’an, possibly the man 
sent by ‘Umar Ito Africa between 717 and 720. 65 
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Ismail {ibn “Abd Allah) iba Abi Uways. He was a jurist, who studied under 
Malik. See Nawawi, p. $35, 1. 10; “Malik B. Anas,” Ec. islam, Ul, 208. 

495 

Isn't ibn ‘Abd Allih al-Qasri. A man of importance at al-Kiifah, connected with 

the succession of Flishim (caliph 724-743). See fabari, Annales, Part II, 1813. ff, 


Y881-85, 1902. 272 
Isma‘ll ihn ‘Abd Allah ibn Qustantin. A teacher of Qur‘Gnic reading at Makkah, 
who probably died in the carly oth century. 64 


Ismail ihn Abi Kathir. See Iss@‘il ibn Ja‘far. 
Ismail ibn Ab} Muhammad al-Yazidi. He was the third son of Yahyd ibn Mubarak 
al-Yazidi. See Isbahani, Agh@ni, Part IU, 166; XVHI, 73. See also Yazidi 


Family, 109 
ism‘ ibn Abi Uways. See also Isma‘il (ibn ‘Abd Allih) iba Abi Uways. 364 
Isna'it ibn Abt Ziyad, He was a Shi‘T scholar, the son of Abii Ziyid Muslim al- 

Bazzar. See Tiisi, p. $5, sect. rex, 9$y 82 


Isma‘ll ibn ‘Ali. See al-Nawhakhs. 

Isma‘dl ihn Bulbul, Abii al-Saqr. He was a secretary, poet, and the vizier for several 
caliphs but was executed by al-Mu'tadid (caliph 892-902). See Khallikin, II, 
612, n. 8; Bl, $7, $8; Mas‘tdi, VIH, ros, 2121, 2$8; Taghri-Bird?, Part Til, 40. 

369 

Jernd‘tl ibn Habbir. He was probably the sou of either Habbar iba Sufyan or Habbar 
ibn al-Aswad, both contemporaries of the Prophet. Sce Durayd, Geneal,, pp. $8, 
95. . 223 

Isma‘tl ibn Hammad ibn al-Nu‘man (Abi Hanifah). He was a grandson of Abii 
Hanifah, the great jurist, and judge of al-~Basrah during most of the reign of al- 


Ma’ miin (813-833), Sce Khallikan, 1, 469. 499 
Isma‘ii ibn. Ishaq ibn Yor3him, Aba al-Qasim. A man of the roth century whose 
father was Ishdg ibn Ebraliim iby ‘Abd Allah. 17 


Isma‘i iba Ishq ibn Isnt‘ ibn Llammiid, al-Qadi. He was a jurist of al-Bagrah, 
who became a judge at Baghdad about 875 and died when 82 years old in 
895/806. See Suyitti, Bughyat, p. 193; Farhiin, p. 92; Elhjj Khalifah, I, 173; 
V, $42, 618; Yaqiit, Geog., 1, 744, 1. 135 IV, 256, 1.2; 940, 1 19. 

82, 255. 308, 496, 497 

isma‘ll ibn Ja‘far, Abii Kathir al-Ansati He was a reader of the Qur’in and trans- 
mitter of the Hadith. See Yaqiit, Geeg., HH, 31, 622. 64, 81 
fem] ibn Ja‘far ibn Sulayman ibn ‘All ibn ‘Abd Alli ibn al-“Abbas. The member 
of an important family, whose father was governor of al-Madinah and Makkah 
during the reign of al-Rashid (786-809). See Yigiit, Geog., II, 622. For the 
father, see Baladhuri, Origins, pp. 21,76; Mas‘tidi, VI, 294. 266 

Isma‘—l ibn Ja‘far al-Sadiq. He was the man recognized by the Ismi‘iliyah as the 
seventh Shi‘i imam, rather than Miist al-Kazim, who was recognized by the 
majority of the Shiah. See Hamdani, On te Genealogy of the Patimid Caliphs; 
“Ysma‘ihiya,” Ec. Islan, Il, 549. 462, 465 

ismi‘ll ibn Jatir al-Harici) (Jari). A. poet and father of a poctess at the time of 
Hishain (caliph 724-743). See Tabari, Annales, Part Il, 1739. Filiged spells the 
father’s nate incorrectly, 362 

Isin‘fl ibn Majma‘, An associate and probably a pupil of al-H/agid?. He died 841/ 
$42. 216 
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Ismi‘il ibn Mihrin ibn Mubawunad. A jurist of al-Kiifgh. See Tiisi, p. 61, sect. 117, 
and bottom. For his brother, see “Ga ibn. Mihrin. $42 
Ismi‘ll ibn Mu‘amuar al-Quratisi. A poet of al-~-Kijfah and a friend of the great poets 
during the reign of al-Rashid (786-809). See Isbahani, Agiini, Part XX, 88. 
362, 
Iemi‘tl ibn’ Misi al-Suddi al-Fazari. An authority on the Hadith and a teacher of 
al. Tabari, He died 859/860. See Tabati, Tafsir, Ii, 12, sect. 849, and Tahari, 
Annales, Part 1, 3108, 3475; TI, 2372; Taghri-Birdi, Part H, 322. 563 
Isind‘l ibn Sabi. A secretary and tax officer during the reign of al-Rashid (786-809). 
See Qutaybah, Ma‘ant, p. 95; Tabari, Annales, Pact fT, 422, 600, 666, 746, 770, 
810. 275 
Ismail ibn “‘Ulayyah, Abt Bishr. He was nicknamed for his mother. His real nanie 
was Isma‘tl ibn Ibrahim. He started at al-Kifah but held positions at al-Basrah 
and at Baghdad, where he died 808/809. See Quitaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 254; 
Taghri-Bird?, Part Il, 144. $49--50 
Isma‘il ibn Yahya. Sec Abi Ibrithire ab Muza. 
Isma'll ibn Ziyad. He was a ShY‘l jurist, probably the same as Ismd‘il ibn Abi Ziyad 
(Muslim) al-Sakiini. See ‘Tiisi, p. 5$, sect, 101. $46 
Istakhri (al-}, Abii Sa‘id al-Hasan ibn Abmed ibu Yazid. A Shih jurist and pidge 
at Baghdad, who lived from about 849 to 940. See Nawawi, p. 724; Khallikin, 


1, 448; Yagi, Geog., I, 300. $23—-24, 
Istakhri (al-) al-Llasib. A. mathematician of the roth century. Sce Tiigan, p. 267; 
Suter, VI (1892), 38; 3€ (1g00), $7. 666 


Istifan ibn Basil (Stephen son of Basil}, He translated Galen and orher works at 
Baghdad in the middle of the gth century. See Usaybi'sh, Part I, 204; Leclerc, 
I, 179; Sarton, I, 613; Smith, GRBM, Hil, 907. 683, 688 
Tdikh, Ab Mansiir the Turk. He was sold as a slave to al-Mu‘tasin about $15. Then 
he served hint and his sucecssors as a general and chamberlain of the Samarra 
palace but was starved in prison by al-Mutawakkil, 849/850. Sec Khallikin, I, 
$99, u. 4; Mas‘idi, VI, 135, 216; ‘Tabari, Annales, Part I, 1383~86. 
160, 268 
‘tyid (Ibn) al-Misti, A pupil of Jabir ibn Hayyin, the alchemisa. He probably lived 
ing Egypt during the ork century. 855, 867 
“tyali (al-), Abii Ja‘far Ahmad ibn Mubammad, A jurist and disciple of Abii Thawwr. 
The latter died 854, §20 
Yyis ibn al-Aratt. An early poct known for his love of Safwah. See Tammim 
(Riickert), sect., 346, 479, 614,732, 733; Qutaybah, Madani, Part H, 676. 
920 
Jyas ibs Mu‘awiyah ibn Qurah. He was a descendant of one of the Companions of 
the Prophet and the judge of al-Bagrah. Ne lived from 666 to 740, Sec 


Qutaybah, Ma'‘arif, p. 237; Zirikli, Part I, 376. 22°7 
‘Izzah (Abii). Au Orthodox bishap of Barrin, who wrote numerous books, one of 
them refitting Nestorius, 46 


"Izz al-Dawlah, Abi Mansiir. He was known as Gakhtiyar and he succeeded his 
father Ma‘izz al-Dawlab as Amir al-Umari’ 967, reiguing for uearly ro years. 
See Lane-Poole, p. 141; Taghti-Birdi, Pact IV, 14, 142; “Bakhtiyar,” Ene. 
tstam, 1, 602. xvii, 854 
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Ja‘abi dibn al-). Sec ‘Asw ibn Mubamunad ibn Salim. 
Jabal ibn Yazid. He was the secretary of an officer named ‘Umdral ibn Hamzah 
during the reigns of al-Mansiir and al-Mahdi (754-786). 274M TS 
Jabalab ibn Salim. A secretary whe translated. historical and literary works from 
Persian into Arabic. Fle was the secretary of Hishim, perhaps the caliph (7a4~ 
743), but more likely of Hishaw ibn al-Qasim, who also translated Persian books. 
2$8, $89, 716 
Jabix. He was the grandfather of the historian al-BalddhinT and secretary to al- 
Khasib, who was chief of finance in Egypt under al-Rashid (caliph 786-809}. 
See Baliadhuri, Origins, p. 6. 247 
Jibir (fbn), Aba Ishaq Ibrahin:. A jurist following the code of D@fid. He died 922 
when 75 years old. Sec Hajj Khalifah, V, 35. Filigel states he was a descendant 
tather than a follower of Di id, $32 
Jabir ibn Hayyia ibn ‘Abd AlGh, Abii Miisa al-Kiafi. He was called Geber in 
Europe and was the famous alchemist of the second half of the 8th century. See 
Qift, p. 160; Sarton, I, $32: “Djabir,” Enc. Islam, 1, 987; Ruska (6), p. 49; 


(10), pp. 7, 8, 12, 19, 41-52. 707, $$0, 853-62, 865, 867 
Jabir ibn Qurrah al-Harrini. A Sabian astrolabe maker, probably of the second half 
oF the oth century, 671 
Jahir ibn Qurrah ibn Thabit. The headman of the Sibians of Harrin during the first 
quarter of the oth century. 768 
Jabir ibu Sinan al-Harranf, An astrolabe maker in the second half of the oth century, 
He was Irom the Sabian community. 671 


Jad @l-) Abii Bakr Mubammiad ibn ‘Uthnaiin al-Shaybini. He was called al-Ja‘d 
and was a grammarian of Baghdad who died about 934. See Fliigel, Gram. 
Schuler, p. 219; Zarikli, Part Vil, 142. 79, &3 

Ja‘d (al-) ibn Dirhim. A Manichaean chicf, who served as tutor to Marwan before he 
became the lass Umayyad caliph in 744, Ja‘d was executed about 736. Sce 
JTabari, Annales, Part H, 1396; Taghri-Birdi, Part I, 322; Hajar, Lisan al-AMizda, 
il, 405. 179, 190, 803 

Ja‘far (Abit). See al-Mansur, the caliph: also al-Tabari, the jurist and. historian. 

Ja‘far (Abii) ibn ‘Abbasah. He was attached to Mu‘izz al-Dawlah (ruled at Baghdad 
946-967). His mother may have been ‘Abbasah, daughter of Alimad ibn Tiilin, 

337 

Ja‘ tar (Abit) al-Darir. A roth century poet. He may be the Ibn Jilbab mentioned in 
the Fliigel edition of al~Fihrist, p. 168, L 26. 372 

Ja‘far (Abt) ibn ‘All, A brother of Abi Sahl. See Nawbakhti Family. He was a 
theologian of his brother’s school of thought. 441 

Ja‘far (Abii) ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Abhari, A Maliki jurist of the roth 
century called Ghulim al-Abhasi. He was an adopted son of the jurist Muhan- 


mad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad, 498 
Ja‘far (AbG) ibn Rustum. He wrote about the Qur'in. Compare Abii Ja‘far Almad 
ibn Muhammad ibn Rustum al- Tahari, B7, 154 


Ja‘far (Abi) al-Khazin. See al-Khéazin. 

Ja‘far (Abii) Muhammad ibn ‘AIT. Sec Shalmaghdni. 

Ja‘far (Abt) Mubammad ibn al-Mughirah. The author of a book about disagree~ 
ments between graminarians, Compare Zubaydi, p. 226, G7 
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Ja’fas (Aba) al-Uimnawi. He practised alchemy and magic, probably during the roth 
century, 734 
Jafar al-Daqgig, Abii Mubammad ibu ‘AH ibn Sahl. He was an authority for the 
Hadith, who died 941/942. See Baghdidi (Khatib), Part VII, 232, sect. 4704. 

§60 

Ja‘far ibn Abi Talib. A brother of ‘All and spokesman for the Muslim. refugecs in 
Abyssinia, He died lighting at Mu’tah, 629. See Mas‘iid?, [V, 159, 18x, 2903 


V, 148; “Dja‘far,” Enc. Islam, 1, 993. 222, 330 
Jafar ibn ‘Afin al-Ti't. A prolific poet of the Shi‘ah, probably at Baghdad in the 
late Belt century. See Isbahani, Aghani, Part II, 48, 1. 14. 363 


Je‘far 2bn “AR ibn Mubammad al-Makki. He was a mathematician from Makkah, 
who wrote on geometric problems, Sce Tiigan, p. 267; Suter, VI (892), 38; 
X (1900), 68, 666 

Ja‘for ibn al-Furat, Abii al~Fadl, He was called al-Hinzabah and he went from. 
Baghdad to Egypt, where be became a famous vizier of the Ikhshids and 
Katir, dying rooo/roor, See Khallikin, f, 319; Taghri-Birdi, Part IV, 203. 


377 
Ja‘far ibn Hamdan, Abii al-Qasim. A legal auchoriry at Baghdid during the last half 
of the oth century. Sec Mas‘idi, VIM, 235. 320, 326 


Ja‘far ibn Harb, Abii al-Fadi. He was a scholar of Hamadhin who became the leading 
Mut‘tazili theologian of Baghdad. He died at the age of $9, in 850/851. See 
Baghdadi (Seelyc), pp. 125, 173; Murtada, p. 933 Khayyat, ntisar (Nyberg), 


pp. 110-11, 124-25; Jar Allah, p. 139. 80, 413, 472, 429, 453, 491 
Ja‘far ibn al-Husayn. He was probably a porcelain maker at Baghdad, who wrote 
about his profession. 743-44 


Ja‘far ibn al-Mubashshir, A Mu'tazili scholar at Baghdad, famous for his intelligence 
and piety. He died 848. See Mas‘tidi, V, 443; VII, 231; Baghdadi (Seclye), p. 
173 ff. 82, 393, 397, 429 

Ja‘far ibn Muhammad, Abii Bakr, See Abii Bakr al-Firyati. 

Ja‘far ibn Mubarmmad ibn al-Ash‘ath. ‘The governor of Khurasin until 789/790. See 
Tahari, Annales, Part 111, 606, 600, 740. 274 

Ja‘far ibn Muhammad ibn Hamdan, Aba al-Qasim. A man of al-Mawsil, who was 
a poet and secretary to the Filiin dynasty in Egypt during the last half of oth 
century, See Khallikin, II], 317 Mas‘iidi, I, 17; VIL, 222, 42r. 369 

Ja‘far ibn Muhammad ibn Nugayr al-Khuldi, Abii Muhammad. A pupil of al- 
Junayd and «4 leading 5ufi, who died 959. Sce Khallikan, Il, 283; Atberry, 
Sufism, p. 67; Taghri-Birdi, Part Ill, 422, 1. x1. 455 

Ja‘far Ibn. Mubammad ibn ‘Umar al-Balkhi. See Abit Ma‘shar. 

Ja‘far ibn Malammiad al-Sidiq. The 6th Sbi‘i fmm, who was noted for bis icarning 
and died between 765 aud 771. See Hitti, Arabs, p. 442; “Dja‘far,” Ene. Islam, 
I, 993; Khaliikin, I, 300. 

63, 219, 437-38, 443, 462, 402, $37. $4344, 744, 853-54 
Ja‘far ibn al~Muktafi, Abii al-Fadl, A patron of science and a son of al-Muktafi 


(caliph go2—908). See Qiftt, p. 155. 30, 654, 661 
Ja‘far ibn al-Qisim, An official who served at al-Basrali and in Persia in the oth 
century. See Yagtit, Ceog., IV, 253. 127 


Ja‘far ibn Qudamah ibn Ziyad, Abi al-Qiasim. He was a companion of “Abd Allah 
ibn al-Mu‘tazz and a poet. He died about 931. See Isbahini, Aghani, Part IX, 
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142, 145; Yaqit, Irshad, V1 (a), 412. For his son, compare Qudaimah ibn Jafar, 
the tax expert. 285, 370 
Ja'far Ibn Sulayman ibn ‘Ali al-Hiashimi. The governor of al-Madinah under al« 
Mansiir (caliph 754775). See Khallikdin, II, $47: Mas‘tiidi, VI, 204; ‘Jabari, 
Aanates, Part HI, 247, 249. 106, 277, 494 
Ja‘far ibn Yahya ibn Khalid al-Barraaki. He lived from 767 to 803 and was the vizier 
of Hariin al-Rashid, noted for his penmanship and literary ability. See Khallikin, 
1, 301; Mas'‘fidi, V1, 2697, 327-28, 361, 386 ff., 405-407. 
12, 116, 265-67, 366, 354, 858 
Jafar al-Sadiq. See Ja‘far ibn Mubammad, 
Ja'fari (al-}. See “Abd al-Ralimin ibn Mubammad. 
Jalidami (al-), Abd ‘Amr Nagribn ‘Ali, A man of al-Bagrah; a teacher and authoriry 
for the Fladith, who died 864. Sec Khallikin, I, 398, gor, 0. 2; 498, 1.5. 78 
Jabdadi (al-), ‘Asim, Abi al-Mujashshar. He came from al-Bastah and was an 
authonty for the Qur’in, Sce Tabari Annales, Part ¥, 233; Wl, 2556. For the 
Jahdar Tribe, see Durayd, Geneal,, p. 213. 6a, 68, 8x 
Jabiz (al-) Abt “Uthuian “Amr ibn Bakr. He lived at al-Basrah from about 773 to 
$69 and was a brilliant man of letters and the leading scholar of his age. See 
Khaliikin, If, 405; Yidit, Irshad, V1(6), $680. Sce also Bibliographry, Jabiz and 
Pellat. 34, 83, 99, 255, 263, 340, 342, 391, 397-409, 429, 491, 705 
Jahm (Abii) ibn Hudhayfal al-‘Adawi. He was probably named ‘Amir and was the 
greatest authority of his period for the genealogy and traditions of the Quraysh. 
He helped to conduct the funcral of ‘Uthnidin and was at the court of Mu‘diwiyah 
{caliph 661-680). He died 690. See Qutaybah, ‘Uyun, Part Mi, 283: Mas‘idf, 


IV, 283; Taberi, Annales, Part 1, 2732, 30477. 244, 347 
Jabm (Abii) Ahmad ibn al-Husayn. A wian of letters who died 932. See Khallikin, 
II, 60, 61, n. 13; Taghri-Bird?, Part (lI, 232. 377 


Jahm ibn Khalaf al-Mazini. He was a poer aud scholar of the late Sth and carly oth 
century, probably living at Baghdad. Sec Isbahani, Aghani, IX, 40; ‘Yaqiit, 
Geog., IV, 388. Compare Suyitti, Bughyat, p. 213- | 10a, 356 

Jahn ibn Safwan, Aba Mubriz. He was the secretary of an official in Khurasin and 
the founder of an herctical school of thought who was killed 745/746. See 
Shahrastinl (Haarbriicker), Part I, 89; Baghdadi (Seelye), pp. 35, 126; Tabari, 
Annales, Part TE, 1918, 1919, 1924! Nadir, Systéme plilosaphique, pp. 7,9. 388 

Jabmi (al-), AbG “Abd All3h Abmad ibn Mubaramad. An authority on genealogy 
and political traditions, beaten by al-Mutawakkil (caliph 847~861) for eMhon orig 
certain of his ancestors, See Yaqiir, Irshad, VI (2), 30. 

Jahahiyadi (al-), Abi "Abd Allth Mubammiad ibn “Abdis. A secretary from al- Kath, 
who wrote about the viziers and the Caliph al-Mugtadir; arrested 933 but 
released. See Shuja‘, VI, 305 (260); Sabi, Wuzurd’, pp. 4, 341. Zarikli, Part 
VIE, 135 calls him Jahshayaxi. 23, 278, 366, 381, 714 

Jabzah, Aba al-Elasan Ahmad ibn Ja‘far ibn Miisi ibn Yahy’ ibn Khilid ibn Barmak., 
He lived from $39 to abowt 936 and was a descendant of a distinguished family. 
He was a couct poet and singer. See lsbahani, Aghdui, Part V, 32; Khallikan, J; 
18, 129, 1. 8. 310, 338, 319, 334, 742 

Jaliidi (al-) Abii Abmad ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Yalry3. He was a scholar of al~Basrah 
and an author and leader of the lmamiyal sect, who died 944. See Tasi, p. 
183, bottom; Zirikli, Part TV, 155. 252, 489 
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Jimasb (Janvisib) al-‘Alim. He was probably Jamispa, hushand. of Zoroaster’s 
daughter, Pourucist, and a minister av the court of the Iocal king, Vishtdspa. See 
Firdawsi, Shahnama, V, 24%; 1X, 288, index; Tabari, Annales, Part 1, 676, 678, 
681; “Zoroaster,” Ene. Brifawueica, 11th edition, XXVIII, 10414. 

$74, 849, 853 

Jamiiiir (Ibn). See Muhammad ibn al-Husayn ibn Janihiir. 

Jamil ibn “Abd Allih ibu Ma‘mar, Abi ‘Ame. An Arab poct in love with Buthaynah. 
He dicd about yor. See Tammam, (Riickert), sect. 96, 101, $38; Qutaybah, 
Shi'r, p. 260; Ishahaai, Aghdxi, Part VIL, 77; Nicholson, Literary History of the 
Arabs, p, 238. 243, 311, 719 

Jaramaz (al-) Muhammad ibn ‘Amr, Abii ‘Abd Allah. A satirical poet aud teller of 
anecdotes at the court of al-Mutawakkil, He died 368/869. See Ishahini, Aghdnt, 
Part Ill, 164; XX1, 117; Pellat, p. 168. 398 

Jamsahid ibn Tahmiiras ibu Hishang (Awijhin), A legeudary king of Persia overcome 
by al-Dabhak. See Mas‘iidi, IV, 45; Browne, Literary History of Persia, 1, 112; 
Firdawsi, Shalinama, 1, 122~39. 23, $72, 92°7 

Jamiis (Abii al-) Thawr ibn Yazid. An Arah who went to al-Bagrah and helped 
lbn al-Mugaffa’ during the 8th century. Sec Nawawi, p. 183, for Aba Khalid 
Thawr ibn Yazid. It is possible that the surname is Khimiish instead of Jamis. 


Janji al-Jukliini (Jawkhini), A musician in a heathen temple of central ‘iraq, who 
founded a sect of his own, with tenets somewhat similat to those of Adant. 
808 
Jannid, Abii Mubamunad, ibn Wisil, of al-Kafah. An expert for Arabian poetry 
and. historical tradition during the latter part of the 8th century. See Yiqiit, 
Irshad, VY (2), 4250 97, 199 
Jannat al-Khuld. The nickname of a girl loved by a poet. Sce Aduhammad ibn al- 
Salt. 719 
Jarir. A physician who had a dispute with the Amir Ahmad ibn Ism2’‘il, who was 
probably the Samani ruler, dying gra. 705 
Javir iba ‘Atiyah. He was descended from a branch of the ‘Tamim Trihe and was the 
famous court poet, first with al-Haj/aj in al—“lragq and later with ‘Abd al-Malik. 
(caliph, 685-705) at Damascus. He died 728/729. See Khallikin,I,294; Isbahini, 


Aghéni, Part VII, 38. 12§, 209, 235, 289, 348, 349 
arir ibn Yazid ibn Khilid ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Qasri. A man of letters and an cloquent 
preacher. See Isbahani, Aghani, Part XTi, 93. 293 


Jarmi (al-) Abii ‘Abd Allah Abmaad ibn Muhammad ibn Ishiq al-Makki. He was 

known a$ Ibn Abi al-'Ala’ and was a scholar, historian, and popular calligraplier. 

177 

Jarmi {a-} Aba ‘Umar Salih ibn Ishdq. A gramimarian of al-Basrah, who took 
part in learned discussions at Baghdad, dying 840. See Khallikan, I, 629. 

423, I25, 128, 13'7, 339, 188 

Jarrah (al-). He was a man of the early oth century, known for being the great- 


grandfather of the vizier ‘Alf ibm ‘Isa. 282 
Jarrah (Abii al-) al‘Ugqayli. A tribal scholar of language and grammar of secondary 
importance. 303, 122 


Jariid (Abi al-) Ziyid ibn al-Mundlir alAbdi. The founder of the Jactidiyah 
branch of the Zaydiyah school of cheology in the 8th century. See Shahrastini 
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(Haarbriicker), Pact 1, 178; Tisi, p. 146, sect. 307; Baghdidi (Seclye), pp. 43~ 
45; Mas‘idi, V, 474. 7$, 443, 444 
Jariid (ibn al-) ‘Abd Allah. A chief who tevolted against al-Hajjaj and was killed at 
Riistuqbadh between 694 and 7r4. See Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 172, L 13; YaAqiir, 


Geog., Il, 834, 1. 9. 224. 
Jassas bn al-). A man who wrote about music and was quoted by Ishiq al-Mawsili, 
probably in the late 8th or early oth century. 309 


Jawhari (al-) al“Abbis ibn Sa‘td. He was a famous astronomer attached to al- 
Moa’ miin {caliph 813-833). See Heath, Buclid’s Elements, 1, 85; Qifti, p. 2x9; 
Sarton, 1, 462; Suter, X {1900}, 12. 635, 649 

Jawidin ibn Sulirak. A chief of Adharbayjin who employed Babak and whose 
widow made Babak her husband and the local chief ia the early oth century. 
See Browne, Literary History of Persia, 1, 325. Tabati, Annales, Part I, rors, 
calls the father Sahl and spells the name Jawidhin, $19~27 

Jayhaed (al-). See Mahamtmad iba Abmad ibn Nasr. 

Jaysh (Abi) ibn al-Khurasint. His name was al-Muzaffar ibn Muhammad. He was a 
pupil of Aba Sahl al-Nawbakhif in the late oth and carly roth century. Sce 
Tusk, p. 331, sect. 720. 442 

Jazi (Abii). He was probably the father of the tribal scholar who follows. 347 

Jaei ibn Mu‘awiyah ibn Hugayn. A member of the Asad Tribe who belonged to the 
first generation of Islim and was an authority on tribal poetry and traditions, 


See Durayd, Geneal,, p. 152, note. t$§ 
Jazm (al-}. A legendary character, supposed to have helped to invent Aralic wniting. 
9 

Jesns (1s). The Christ. 208, 214, 284, 784, 794, 798, 807, 800, 813, 814 
Jibril, The angel Gabriel. 382 
jibe ibn Bakhtishii’ ibn Jibril ibn Bakhtishii’. ‘The son of the great physician of the 
‘Abbasid court. Sce Bakhishii* iba Jibril. 697 


Jibril ibn Bakhtishit* ibn Jirjus, Abd ‘Is. A grandson of the Nestorian physician, 
who introduced Greek medicine to the “Abbasid court and was himself au 
emineut physician who died 828/829. See Qiffi, p. 132; Usaybi‘ah, Pare 1, 
127; Sarton, I, $73; Lecterc, I, 99. 697 

Jiki. A man from China, who came to Baghdad and told al-~Nadim about his 
journey across Asia. 639 

Jildah (Abi). A poet of the Yashkur Tribe, who died when on the pilgrimage. Sce 
Qutaybah, Shi‘r, p. 459. 357 

Jinni (Ibn) Abii al-Fath “‘Uthmin ibn Jimd. A scholar of language, grammar, and 
poetry from al-Mawsgil, where his father was a slave. He died at Baghdad 
1oox/1002. See Suyiiti, Bughyat, p. 322; Kayyal, p. 137; Tagbri-Birdi, Part 
IV, 205, 271. 189 

Jirab al-Dawlah, Ab@ al-“Abbis Ahmad. ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Alawiyah, He was 
also called al-Rig and was 2 musician and jester, who lived until the second half 
of the roth century, See Yaqiit, Irshdd, VI (2), 62. 336 

jitin al‘Awd al-Numayri. A Pre-Islimic poet. See Tammim, (Rtickert), select. 453. 

346 

Jovian (Jovianus Flavins Claudius). ‘The Roman Emperor, 363 to 364. See Pauly, 
Hl, 245: Smith, GRBM, I, 615. 580, 614 

Ju‘al, See al-Husayn thn ‘Ali ibn Tbrihim. 
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Jubayr ibn Ghalib, Abii Firs, A jurist, poet, and theologian of the Shurah group of 
the Khawéarij. He died 795. 453; $69 
Jubba’i (al-) Abii ‘All Muhammad “ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab. He lived from about 849 
to 916 and was the famous Mu'‘tazili scholar from Jubba in Khuzistan. See 
Khallikin, I, 669; Baghdadi (Scclye), p. 188; Shabrastand (Haarbritcker), Part 


I, 80. 76, 80, 83, 424-25, 428, 430, 442 
Jnbba’i, Abd Sa‘id. A poet of secondary importance about whom al-Salt wrote a 
book. 331 


Jad (Abii al-} al-Qasimn ibn Muhammad ibn Ramadin. He was a grammarian of 
the school of al-Basrah in the sccond half of the 10th century, See Suyiifi, 
“‘Bughyat, pp. 323, 380; Yagiit, Irshad, VI (6), 199. 184 

Jiidlar (Jawdar). A scholar of Indian astronomy and medicine. See Usaybi‘ah, Part 
H, 33; Leclerc, [, 290; Cureton, Journal of the Rayal Asiatic Saciety, V1 (1841), 
LX0. 645 

Juday (Abi). A skilled writer of Kiific script, who wrote copies of the Qur'in 
during the reign of al-Mu‘tasin (833-842). In the Beatty MS the name might be 
Eliri. 1% 

Juba. He was said to have been a man named Nth Ab al-Ghisn, who lived in the 
fitst half of the 8th century. He was known as the principal character of amusing 
stories in the Middle East. See Rosenthal, Humor, p. 9; Rosenthal, Journal of 
the American Oriental Society, LXOXCXIT, No. 4 (SSeptember~December, 1963), 


453. 7358 
Julian the Apostate (Julianus Flavius Claudius). The Byzantine cruperor, 361-363. 
See Smith, GRBM, Il, 644. $79, $82, GLO, 621 


Jumahi (al-) Abii ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibu Sallim. He was a philologise and 
authority for tribal lore at al-Basrah. He died about 846. Sce Khallikan, IV, 


$90, n, 10; Mas‘tid?, V1, 8; VY, 345, 356. 77, 246, 248, 249 
Jami. The name of Arab girls loved by poets. See (2) ‘Ammar; (2) ‘Umar ibn Dirks, 
Compare Kiabhalah, A‘ide al-Nisa’, Part I, 207-208. W109 


Jundidah. (1) Juaidih ibn Marwin of Hing, Syria. A scholar who died about 864. 
See Yagiit, Geog., II, 365, 1. 4. (2) Jundadah ibn Muhaminad jbn al-fusayn al- 
Harawi, Abii Usimah. A great scholar of lexicography and poetry, killed in 
Epypt 1008. Sec Yaqiit, Jrsidd, VI (2), 426; Zirtkli, Part Il, 136. 37% 

Junayd {al-), Aba al-Qasin ibn Mubammad ibu al-Jimayd. He originated in 
Nahawand and was a silk spmaner who went to Baghdad and became a famous 
SGfi theologian, and jurist. After going on the pilgrimage thirty times, he 
died gio. See ‘Attar, p. 200; Kiliallikan, §, 438. 423, 455, 467 

Junayd (Ibn al-). He was probably an ascetic of secondary importance, who wrote 
on piety. Perliaps he was also a scholar of the Qur'in, oc he may be confused 
with the name preceding. 460 

Junayd (fbn al-}. One of the leading disciples of the jurist Abi, Thawr. The master 
died at Baghdad 854. Sce Fitigel’s edition. of al-Pihrist, n. 7 for p. 211. 

83, $20 

Junsyd (Al-) ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman. He served. in the Oxus region during the reign 
of Hisham (724-743), but was still alive 800 at Tiis. See Mas‘iidi, V, 479; 
Tabart, Annales, Part IL, 1527-67; TI, 736. 224 

Juuayd (Ibn al-), Abi “AH Muhammad ibn Abmad. A xoth century Shii scholar 
and author. See Tasi, p. 267, top and bottom; Zirikli, Part VI, 203. 487 
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Junayd (Ibn al-}, al-Ahwazi, Abi al-Hasan. A Shift jurist. See Hajj Khalifah, IV, 
482, 568. MS 1934 separates al-Ahwazi from, the name, evidently an error. 
$26 
Junayd ibn Mubanimad ibn Nu‘aym, Abi Almad. He supplied a list of books to 
the tenth Shi Imiim who died 868. He is either confused with auother scholar 
or was the brother of Haydar ibn Muhammad. 483 
Jandaysaibiidi (al-): (3) Hafg ibn “Umar al-Qannad. (2) ‘Abd Allah ibn Rashid. See 
Yagitt, Geog., HW, 131. 377 
Juudub (ibn), “Abd Allah ibn Muslim iba Jundub (Jundab) al-Hudhali. He was a 
poct from Arabia who was of secondary importance. Sce Isbahint, Aghdni, 1V, 


53; V, 145. 356 
Jondub (Jundab) ibn Siadab, Abii al-Ramayh. He was called Siidad by F Higel, an 
unimportant poet. 362 


Jurayj (lbn}. A teacher of al-Tabari in the middle of the oth century and au authority 
for the Hadith. Sec Tabari, Tafsir, Il, 12, sect. 849; Tabazi, Annales, Part ¥, 20, 


23, 76. $2, 503 
Juray] (Tbn}, “Abd al-Malik ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. A scholar who died 767. See Klalli- 
kan, Hl, 116. The name may be Jurayls. $2, $63 


Jarjis (Jiujis) ibn Bekhtishii‘, Abii Bakhtishii‘, He was the Nestorian director of the 
hospital at Jundi-Shipiir, whe when called to the court of Al-Mansgiir introduced 
Greck niedicine to the ‘Abbasids. le died 771. Sce Qifti, p. 158; Usaybi‘ah, 
Part I, 123: Sarton, 7, 537; Leclerc, 1, 96. 697 

Jézajani (al-), Misi ibn Sulaymin, Abit Sulaytiin., He was a Hanafi jurist from the 
Balkh region, appointed as a judge by al-Ma’ mi. He died, probably 815. See 
Wafd’, Part If, 253 bottom; Taghi-Birdi, Part il, 202; Zirikli, Pare VIE, 2:72. 

s0%—509 


Ka‘b. He was called al-Ahbar and was the famous Jewish scholar at the court of 
Mu'awiyah, to whom many sayings about tribal life were attributed. See 
Nawawi, p. 523; Mas‘adi, IH, 130; JV, 38, 268, 270; “Ka‘b al-Abbar,” Ene. 


Islam, IF, 582. "742 
Kabas (Abii al-) al-Béhili. A nomadic scholar of language of minor importance. 
104 


Ka‘bi (al-), Abi al-Qisim ‘Abd Alli ibn Abmad ibn Mabmud. A man of al- 
Balkh, who was the founder of the Ka‘hi sect of the Mu‘tazilah. He died 929. 


See Khailikin, I, 25; Baghdidi (Seelye), 186. 304 
Kai Kaiis, son of Kai Kubad. A legendary hero of Persia, who guarrelled with 
Rustunt. See Firdawsi, Shaknama, Il, 23, 246. 23 
Kai Lubrasp. A legendary king of ancient Persia. See Firdawsi, Shahuama, IV, 281, 
316. 262 


Kajjl (al-), Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd Alldh ibn Muslim, Abii Muslim, A man of al-Basrah, 
who lived from 815 to 904 and becamte an authority for the Hadith at Baghdad. 
See Baghdidi (Khatib), Part Vi, 120, sect. 3151, Yaqiit, Geog., IV, 240; Khalli- 
kan, Hii, 9. 82, $39, $67 
Kalaraiin, Chief of the tribe destroyed at the time of the Prophet Shu‘ayb. See 
Tabari, Annales, Part I, 203, where his name is spelfed with a short final vowel 
and he is called “King of the Giants.” 7 
Kalbi (al-}, Ahmad. A scribe serving al-Ma’mia (caliph 813-833). 12 
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Kalbi (al-), Hishim ibn Muhammad ibn Si’ib, Abi al-Mundhir of al-Kiifh. He 
was a great scholar and authority for Arab history and lore, who died between 
819 and 822. He is also called fbn al-Kalbi. Sce Khallikin, DI, 608. 

76; 82, T$4, 197, 20§-13, 216 

Kalbi (al-), Muhammad ibn S3°tb. The father of the preceding scholar and himself 
an authority on genealogy and the Qur’An, but holdmg herctical ideas about 
‘AK. He died at al-Kiifah 763/764. See Khallikan, fT, 27. 45, 205-206, 239 

Kahvadhani (al-), See Adufanunad ibn ‘Abd Allah. 

Kalwadhani (al-}, Abii al-Qasim ‘Ubayd AN3h ibn Ahmad ibn Muhammad. He was 
born in ora, desceuded from the royal Persian family. He served as chicf 
secretary and vizier as late as 940, See Miskawayh, [V (1), 78 (7), 146 (131), 167 
(149), 237 (2142), 460 (415); Bowen, pp. 247, 301. ‘The name is writtet in 
different ways, but is probably front Kalwidbin, near Baghdad. See Yaqitt, 
Geag., V, 28. 283, 286 

Kamil (Aba). See Shuji* ibn Asiana. 

Kamil (bn), AbG Bakr Abmad iba Kimil ibn Khalaf. Te was born at Sanaarri 
and died there 961. He studied with al-Jabari, served as judge of al-Kiifah 
aud was a scholar of the Hadith and a jurist. See Khallikin, 1, 183; Zirikli, 


Part I, 190. 72, 73, 1$1, §66 
Kaa'an (Canaan). He was called the father of Cash, but in Genesis x0: 6 he is recorded 
as the son of Ham and brother of Cush. 24 


Kankah (Mankah), the Indian. He was the famous mathematician who brought the 
Sindhind to the court of al-Mansir. He died 766. He was probably Kanaka, 
the astrologer mentioned in the Sarivali of Kalyanavarman. See Qifti, p. 265; 
Usaybi‘ah, Part H, 33; Sarton, I, 521, 430; Smith, History of Adathematics, 1, 


167-68; Leclerc, I, 287. $89, 644, ‘FIO 
Kannias (Aba ab) al-Kindi. He was the principal expert for the genealogy of the 
Kindah Tribe during the late 7th and carly 8th century. 205 


Karabisi (al-), Abdi ‘Ali al-Husayn ibn ‘Ali ibn Yazid al-Muhallabi. A Shaft jurist 
of Bagltdid and theologian of the Mujbirah sect, who died between 859 and 
863. See Nawawi, p. 774; Khallikan, I, 416; Baghdidi (Malkin), p. 106; 
Shahrastani (Haarbriicker), Pare I, 144. 450, $42 

Karabisi (al-) Abntad ibn ‘Umar. A geometrician and commentator on Euclid. See 
Suter, VI (1892), 38; X {r900), 65; Qifti, p. 79; Steintschneider, ZDMG, L 
(1896), 306. 535, 665 

Karkhi (al-}, Abi al-dasan ‘Ubayd Allah ibn al-Husayn. A jurist of Baghdad, who 
lived from 874 to 952. See Murtada, pp. 94-95; Jair Allih, p. 199, bottom; 
Wafa’, Part I, 337; Khallikin, TI, 474, 0.2. 136, 435, $13, $14, $25, $68 

Karmani (al-}, Abt ‘Abd Alih Mubamunad ibn “Abd Allah. He was a skilled 
copyist and an expert on grammar and language, who died 940/941. See Suyiti, 
Baghyat, p. 60; Yiqitt, irshad, VI(7), 19. The name-auay be al-Kirmini. 175 

Karmini (al-), Abit Ishaq. He wrote about the Hebrew Pacriarchs and interpretation 
of dreamts, See Hajj Khalifah, I, 3077 V, 63. F42, 

Karnaba'i {al-}, Hishim ibo Tbrihim, Aba ‘AN. He was from Karnaba near al- 
Ahwiz and became 2 pupil of al-Ayma‘? and a graroutarian at al-Kiifah in the 
early gth century. Sce Suyiiti, Bughyaf, p. 408. For his town, see Yiqit, Geog., 
IV, 268. 1$§ 

Karnib (Ibn) al-Husayn ihn Ishaq ibn Ibrihim. He was called both Abii Albmad and. 
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Abii al-Husayn and was a secretary, theologian, and student of science in the 
middie roth century. See Qifti, p. 169, 1. 6. For his brother, see Abii al-‘Al7’ 
ibn Abi al-Fusayn. KV, 603, 629-36, 649 

Kashshi (al-}). He was a grammarian from Khurisin who probably lived in the 
late roth century. For Kashsh, see Yaqiir, Geog., IV, 277. 184 

Kasrawi (al-}, Abi al-Hasan (ldusayn) ‘AH ibn Mahdi. He was the tutor of Harin 
jon ‘AN and later attached to Badr ibn Khurt, a favorite officer of al-Adu‘tadid. 
He lived in the late gth century. See Yaqiit, Geog, 1, 451, L 18. Compare 
Bads ibn Khurr with Badr Ghulam al-Mu‘tadid. 95, 328 

Kasrawi {al-) al-Katib. Compare with Miisd ibn ‘Isa. 

Kathir (Ibn), “Abd Allih, He was called both Abi Sa‘id and Aba Bakr. He lived 
at Makkah from 665 to 738. He was one of the seven authorized readers of the 
Qur'an, See Khallikin, Il, 20. 64, JO, 72 

Kathir (bn), Abt Bakr Abmad ibn Muhammad ibn al-Ahwaizi. Ne was a secretary, 
probably incorrectly called Abii Kabir in the Filigel edition. Compare Abmad 
tbo Muhammad ibn al-Fadl, who died 991/992, mentioned by Taghri-Birdi, 
Part IV, 160, 1. 12. 306 

Kawwa’ (Ton al-), ‘Abd Aligh ibn ‘Amr. He was also called lhn Abi Awfa and was 
a Shri genealogist, perhaps also one of the Khawiarij. See Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, 
p. 266; Durayd, Geneal., p. 205. I9§ 

Kaysin. A gratuniartan, perhaps the father of the scholar who follows. LPT 

Kaysin (Ibn), Abii al-Hasan Muhammad ihn Ahmad. A grammarian, who drew 
upon both the schools of al-Basrah and al-Kifah. He died about 911. See 
Hai} Khalifah, Part 1V, 246, 326; V, 144, 573, 618. 77, 79, 109, 177, 190 

Kayyal (al-). He was refuted by al-Razi in connection with the imamate. 706 

Kayyis (al-) al-Namiti. An carly genealopist of the first period of Islim. Lor his 
more famous son, see Zayd ibn al-Kayyis. 474 

Kagim (al-). See Miis@ ibn Ja‘ far. 

Khabbiz (al-), Abit Bakr Muhammad al-Baladi. A roth century poet, omitted by 


the Beatty MS, See “Askari, Part Il, 42. 373 
Khadijah. The first wife of the Prophet Muhammad. 7ar 
Khafif. An astrolabe maker of the oth century, 671 
Khafif (Ibn). He was probably a scribe who copied a book about warfare. 738 
Khalal ibn “Abd Allah. The governor of al-Rayy 781 to 782. See Tabari, Annales, 

Part HIE, 503, $05. 2i8 


Khalaf ibn Hayyin, Abii Mubriz, He was called al-Abmar and was a grammarian 
and poet of the last half of 8th century, known for literary plagiatism. Sec 
Khallikan, 1, $71, $72; Zubaydi, Tabagat, pp. 177-81. 

47, YO8, EXO, 145, 356 

Khalaf ibn Hisham ibn Tha'‘lab, Abii Muhammad al-Bazzir, He was from Fam al. 
Sil near ‘Wasig and was a scholar and teacher at Baghdad. He died 843. See 
ZirikH, Part Hi, 360. 60, 78-81, 34, 102 

KhalaF ibn Yasuf al-Dastumisini. He was called Ibn Qinan and was probably in 
the roth century. He worked magic and wrote abont it. Por his town, see 
Yaqrt, Geog., Tf, $74. 730 

Khalawayh (Ibn), Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn ibn Abmad. An authority on 
language, who served Sa‘d al-Dawlah, He dicd at Aleppo g8o/o8r. See 
Yaqut, Irshad, Vi (4), 4; Suyiti, Bughyat, p. 231. 77, 138, 183 
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Khak* {al-), Muhammad ibn Abi al-Ghamz al-Qurashi. He was called both al- 
Ragqi and al-Harrani and was a poet, probably of the late oth and early roth 
century. See Tha‘alabi, Faridans’-'Asr, p. 22. 375 

Khalid (Abi) ibn ‘Amr ibn Khalid al~Wasitl. A theologian of the Zaydiyah. See 
Shahrastani (Haarbriicker), Part I, 179, 218; Tiish, p. 373, sect. 833. 


444, 536 
Khalid (Abii) al-Khurisini, He helped to develop a legitimate form of exorcism, 
probably in the late oth and early roth century. 720 


Khatid tbo ‘Abd Allah al-Qasr?, Abii al-laytham. He was appointed governor of 
al‘Irig by Hishdm. He was executed at ol-Hirah, 738. See Khallikan, I, 484. 
442, 202, 218, 273, 792, 794, 802-804 

Khalid (ibn) “Abd al-Malik al-Marwarrudhi, An astronomer attached to al-Ma'min 
(caliph 813-833). See Sarton, I, 566; Nallino, ‘fin al-Falak, p. 282 top; Suter X 


{r900), 11; Sanith, History of Mathematics, 1, 169. GTI 
Khiilid ibn Abi al-Hayyaj. A famous penman who transcribed copies of the Qur’in 
and other manuscripts for the Caliph al- Walid (705-715). ti, &g 


Khalid ibn Barmak. The son ofa Buddhist priest of Balkh, who became the leading 
general and administrator of al-Mansiir (caliph 754-775). See Khallikan, i, 305. 
aoy 

Khilid ibn Khidish ibn ‘Ajlin, Abi al-Haytham. A scholar who died §37/838. 
239 
Kidlid ibn Kulthim, al-Kalbi al-Kifi. He was an authority for tribal genealogy, 
poctry, and folklore at al-Kiaifah during the 8th century. Sce Suyititi, Bughyat, 
241. 145, 344 
Khalid ibn Ma‘din ibn Abi Karb, Abii ‘Abd Allib al-KalA‘7. He was from al-Yaman 
and became an ascetic atal-Hims. He had his own method of reading the Qur'an. 
See Yaoiit, Geog., Wl, 427, 429; Zirikli, Part I, 340. 69, 8% 
Khalid ibn Rabf‘ah al-lfrigi. He was an African who becaine a talented secretary, 
serving both the Linayyad and ‘Abbasid dynasties, He dicd 767. Sec Zirikli, 
Part Uf, 336. 258, 274 
Khalid ibn Safwan. He was at al-Basrah in the late 7th century, and later at the court 

of al~Saffah (caliph 750-754). Sec Khallikan, U1, 659, 666, n. 9 

226, 2$2, 2°73 
Khalid ibn Talig ibn Muhammad. He was appointed judge of al-Basrah 722/783. 
Sce Yagiit, Geog., 1,645; Fabari, Annates, Part 1, 506, 518. For his great-grand- 


father, ‘Imrin ibn Husayn, see Nawawi, p. 484. 204 
Khalid ibn al-Walid. The great general of early slim, who died 642. See “Khalid,” 
Ene, Isham, If, $7899. 47, 204, $$8, a2 


Khilid ibn Yazid. A follower of Hamzah ibn Habib in reading the Quin. G6 
Khilid ibn Yazid ibn Mu‘iwiyah. He became heir to the caliphate when his brother 
Mu ‘awiyah II died, 683, but when Marwan deposed him, he retired as a patron 
of alchemy and science. See Khallikan, I, 481. 226, $81, 586, 840~—$% 
Kivilid al-Katib, He composed poctry edited by al-S#ff. He was probably a secretary 
associated with Ibn al-Rami in the late gth and early roth century. 366 
Khalidi (al-}, Mubammad ibn Ibrihim, Abi al-Tayyib. He was 4 scholar of al- 
Basgeah with sympathy for the Murji’l doctrines. See Murtad3, p. rio; Bagh- 
didi (Seclye), p. 119. 432 
Khalidiyan {al-), See (1) Aduhammad ibn Hashim? {2} Said ibn Hashim. 
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Khalifah (Aba) al-Fadl ibn al-Hubab ibn Muhammad al-Jumahi, He wasa judge of 
al-Bagrah and a student of Arab traditions and poetry. He died 917/918. See 
Mas'‘iidi, VI, 128—24; Zubaydi, Tabaqat, p. 190; Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (6), 134 ff. 

249 

Khalifah ibn Khayyat, Abi ‘Amr. He was a man of al-Bagrah, called botli Shabib 
and Shabab al-‘Usfuri, who was a jurist, anthor, and Quranic scholar. He died 
854. See Yaqiit, Geog., Il, gso, 1. 10; 217, 1. 16; Taghsi-Birdi, Part Il, 33, 2. 1; 
303, n. 3; Khallikin, 1, 492. $59 

Khalil {al-) Ibn Almad, ‘Abd al-Rabmin. He lived from about 718 to 786 at al- 
Basrah and was the first scholar to make an Arabic dictionary and to develop 
tules for prosody. Sce Khallikin, I, 493; Nawawi, p. 230. 

98, 02, 93, Od, 06, LOS, ILL, 142, 167, 3°75, 184, 356 

Khalil (al-} iba Jam3‘ah al-Migi. An unimportant poet of Egyptian origin. 365 

Khalil (al-) Ibn Jank. His real name was al-Khalil ibn Abmad iba Muhammad, 
Abii Sa‘id al-Sijzi. He lived from 902 to 988 and was a shaykh at al-Rayy who 
became judge at Samarqand, See Yiqiit, Irshad, V1 (4), £83; Zicikli, Part U1, 363. 

A427 

Khallid (Ibn) Aba ‘Ali Muhaminad. He was a Mu'‘tazili theologian, who studied at 
al-‘Askar in the late oth and early roth century. See Murtadi, p. 10s. 

434-35 

Khallid ibn Yazid al-Bahili, A scholar who quoted tribal poems and traditions. 

236 

Khallal (ibn al-), Abii al-Tayyib. A jurist who followed the code of Dud thn ‘All. 

$33 

Khallil bn al-) Abt ‘Umar Ahmad ibn Muhanumad ibn Hafs al-Khallal al-Bagri. He 
was a judge first at al-Hadithah and later at 'Takrit; also a Mu'‘tazili theologian, 
He lived until late in the roth century. 434 

Khamirah (Abit). A transcriber of the Qur'in, using the Kific scripe. 12 

Khanumnir (ibn). See al-Hasan ibn Suwir, 

Khana’ (al-} Tamiadir. She was the daughter of ‘Amr ibn Sharid and a famous 
poctess of the Prophet’s time. See [ghahani, Aghdni, Part XIN, 136; Khallikan, 


lll, 670; “al-Khansa’,” Exe. islam, ll, gor. 222, 347, 361 
Khanshalil (al-) Abii al-Hasan Ahmad. A penutious friend of the author of Ab 
Fihrist, who experimented with alchemy. £68 


Khashf al-Widihiyah. A. girl singer and composer of verses at the Gine of al- 
Mutawakkil {caliph 847-861). See lsbahini, Aghani, Part HI, 184; VI, 56; EX, 
89; Kabbatah, A‘faim al-Nisd‘, Part 1, 352. 362 
Khashnim (Khushnim)}: (1) A man of al-Basrah, who transcribed copies of the 
Qur’in at the time of al-Rashid (caliph 786-S09). (2} The author of a book 


entitled Witnesses. LX, 377 
Khagil {al-), The finance director in Egypt under Hiriin al-Rashid (786-809). See 
Baladhuri, Origins, p. 6. 347 


Khassaf (al-), Albmad ibn “Umar ibn Muhayr, Abii Bakr, He was an expert on 
inheritance, who wrote a book on taxation for al-Muthtad? (caliph 869-870) and 


died at Baghdad 875. See ZirikH, Part 1, 178. §09-710 
Khath‘ami (al--} Mubhanimad ibn ‘Abd Allah (‘Abd AllGh ibn Muhammad}. He 
wrote abort poetry. For the name, see Durayd, Geneal., p. 304. 240, 3°77 


Khatib (al-). See Muhanunad ibn al-Layth. 
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Khatifal-Hudhiali. A man interested in alchemy, to who Jabir ibn Mayyan addressed 
a treatise In the second half of the 8th cemtury. 850, 847 

Khatmit al-Dall4i. He was a man about whom amusing anecdotes were told. See 
Rosenthal, Huntor, p. 8, n. 4, where he is called Hutami, bur MS 1135 gives 
KAd (KH) as the first letter. For the name, see also Zirkli, Part FV, 290. 


735 

Khaetah (Abii al}. See Mufammad ibn Abi Zaynab. 
Khatib. A theologian of the tbidiyah school of thonght. 454. 
Khateab ibn Abi Khattib. An author and probably an [sma‘ili, known for his 
élognent literary style. 275 
Khattab (al-} ibn al-Mu‘alla al-Iarisi. A poct of Persian origin. See Mas‘idi, 17, 130. 
364. 


Khattabi {al-), Aba Muahanimad ‘Abd Alljh ibn Muhammad ibn Bark. He was a 
language student of al-Kifah, who died at Damascus between 893 and 896. 
See Yaqitt, Irshad, VI (6), 477; Suytiti, Bughyat, p. 287. 1$4 

Khawlani {al-}, Aba ‘Abd Alith ibn Mihrawayh. He is mentioned in the Fliigel 
edition 3s a grammarian, but the name may be confused. See Fliigel, Gram. 
Schulen, p, 209, where the name shows a variation. 176 

Khawlirg (al-} Mali. He was one of the $3bians of the marshes of Southern ‘Iriq 
associated with heretical members of his sect. The name may be Mulay}. 

B12 

Khayr (Abii al-), See al-Hasan ibn Suwéar ibn Biba, 

Khaythamah Family, See (1) Afunad ibn Zuhayr; (2) Muhammad ibn Almad ibn 
Zuhayr; (3) Zsuhayr ibn Harb ibn Shaddad. 

Khayyat (al-). See Yahiyd ibn Ghilib. 

Khayyat (al-), Aba al-Husayn ‘Abd al-Rahim ion Mrbamunad ibn ‘Uthmin, He 
was a great authority on the Mu‘tazili doctrines, ordinarily sympathizing with 
them. He lived in the late 9th and carly 1oth century at Baghdid, See Baghdidi 
(Seelye), p. 184 ff; Shahrastan? (Haarhriicker), Part I, 79; Khayydt, Iutisdr 


(Niadit), p. xviii. 394, 419, 424, 429, 433 
Khayyit {al-), Abi Mubammad al-Qasim. A reader of the Qur'an, who probably 
lived in the first half of the roth century. 73 


Khayyit (ibn al-}, Abii Bake Muhammad iba Alymad. A man of Samarqand, who 
was a grammarian at Baghdad about 900. Seo Suy&ti, Bughyat, p. 19; Zubaydi, 


[abagat, p. 74. 178 
Khazaymah (Abii), One of the Ansir of al-Madinah, who gave Zayd ibn Thabit 
information about the oth Stirah of the Qur'an. 48 


Khizin (al-), Abé Ja‘far. A famous mathematician of Khurisin, who dicd while 
working at the court of Ruf al-Dawlah at al-Rayy, between 932 and 976. See 
‘Sarton, ], 664; Suter, X (ro9co), 68; Heath, Buctid’s Elements, 1,85; Hitti, Arabs, 
P. 376; Qiffi, p. 396. 304, 603, 635, 667 

Khazziz {al-~) Abo al-Hlusayn ‘Abd Allih ibn Muharnmad. A grammiarian and tutor 
to the family of ‘Aff ibn ‘Isa during the reign of al-Mugtadir (908-932), also a 
noted penman who died 937. See Kabbalah, Mu‘jant, Part VI, 120; Fitigel, 
Gram. Schulen, p. 205. 9, O2, 123, 180, 282 

Khidish ibn Zuhayr al-‘Amiti. A poct associated with trbal wars in the late 6th 
century, See Qutaybah, Shi‘r, p. 409; Baglidadi, Khizdnat al-Adab, Part], 131. 

$47 
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Khiragi {al-). A pupil of Jabir ibn Hayyan the alchemist in the second lialf of the oth 
century. A street at al-Madinal, was named for him. Sce the Fitigel edition, 
note 8 for p. 355. 855 

Khirash ibn Ismi‘ll al-Shaybini al], He was called Abi Wa‘r and was a genealogist 
and the teacher of Muhammad ibn SPib al-Kalbf. His pupil died at al-Kafah 
753/764. 206, 339 

Khubz Aruzzi (al-), Nasr ibn Ahmad, Abii al-Qisim. A blind poet of al-Basrah, who 
died about 941, See Tha‘alabi, Part fi, 132; Taghri-Birdi, Pare Ill, 276; Zirikli, 
Part Vill, 337, 72 

Khujandi (al-}, Abi al-Fadl. He was a Mu'tazili scholar, probably of the late oth and 
early roth century. See Murtada, p. ror. For his town, see YAqiit, Geeg., Tt, 
AOS. 427 

Khunays ibn Hudhafah. He went to Abyssinia and returncd to be killed at the Battle 
of Badr. The Prophet married his widow, Hafsah. See Sa‘d (Ibn), Part IV, 139; 
Durayd, Geneal., p.78. The Fliigel edition gives an incorrect farm for this name. 


2.23 
Khurasini (al-), AbG Muslin ‘Api’ ibn Maysarah. He was an authority for the 
Hadith, whe died about 752 at Jerusalem. See Nawawi, p. 423. $2 


Kburaymi {al-}), Abt Ya‘giib. A poct and partisan of al-Amin (caliph 809-813). Seo 
Isbahani, Aghdn?, Part V, 170; XT, 82; XV, 109; XVI, 109; Mas‘adi, VI, 
462. For the town, a-Khuraym, see Yaqiit, Geeg., fl, 431. 363 

Khordadhbih (hn) Abii al-Qisim ‘Ubayd Allih ibn Ahmad, A man of Persian 
origin, who was director of posts and intelligence in Media and an intimate of 
al~Mu‘tanid (caliph 870-892), He wrote about geography, history, and music. 
He dicd 912. See Mas‘idi, II, 70, 327; VIE, 88 &.; Hitei, Arabs, p. 384, bottom. 
For his book, sce the Bibliography. 326 

Khowramit {al-). Sce Babak. 

Khurrazadh ibn Darshad. A pupil of Sah! ibn Bishr, who became an astrologer in the 
oth century. See Suter, VI (1892), 30; Browne, Literary History of Persia, 1, 174, 
n. £0, for the spelling of the first name. 655 

Khushkatinjah, A friend of the author of Al-Fihrist. He started at Baghdad, lived 
at al-Raqgah, died at al-Mawsil, in the second half of the roth century. His 
Arab name was ‘Ali jbn Wasif. The foreign name is spelled as in the Beatty MS, 
which differs from Fitigel; it may come from the Turkish, Auskinaji (a worker 


with henna dye). He was probably one of rhe IsmA‘iliyah. 306 
Khusraw al~Az-Ramaqin. He came from a region southeast of modern Baghdid 
and. started a sect with tenets somewhat like those of Mani. 808 


Khutabi (al-), ismi‘il ibn ‘AH. He lived from about 911 to 961 and was a historian 
of Baghdad. See tsma‘il, p. 207; Yaqiit, Geeg., I, $39. 14ajj Khalifal, 1, 107, 
calls him al-Khatibi. 377 

Khuzii (al-), Abi ‘Abd Allih Abmad iba Nasr ibn Malik. A theologian killed at 
Samarr’é 846. See Zirikl, Part 1,250. For the Baghdad suburb uamed for his 
father, see Yiqiit, Geag., TI, zor, b. 15. Bx 

Khazaymali ibn Khdzim, Abii al“Abbis. He was a general with al~Amin (caliph 
809-813) and a provincial governor, Sce Balidhuri, Origins, p. 330; Taghri- 
Birdi, Part lJ, 10a, 138, 145; Mas‘tidi, Vf, 420. 275 

Khuzaynd (al-}, AbG ‘Abd AlHih ibn Muhammad, He was like his father a scribe, 
who wrote copies of the Qur'an in gold. 28 
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Khwirizmi {al-), Muhammad ibn Misi. He was born at Khwarizm (Khiva) and 
became the great mathematician and astronomer at the court of al-Ma’niin, 
introducing Indian numerals and combining Greck with Indian eating, He 
died 850. Sec Téiqin, p. 154; Qifti, p. 286; Sarton, I, 563; Suter, VI 
(1892), 20, 62; X (1900), 10; Smith, History of Mathematics, 1, 170. 

$2, 662, 665, 668 

Kils (Aba al, al-Namr. A tribal language scholar of minor importance. For 

spellings of hc last name, see Durayd, Geneal., p. 1x3; Yaqiit, Geog., IV, 813. 


The first uame is also given as AbG al-Killis. 104 
Kinani (al-) ‘Amr ibn ‘Alqamah. He was romembered for giving protection to the 
reader of the Qur'an, Iba Kathir, at Makkah. 64, 103 


Kind (al-), Abii Yiisuf Ya‘qith ibn Ishaq. He was born at al-Kiifah in the middle of 
the oth century and became “The Philosopher of the Arabs.” See Qiftt, pp. 
366-78; Mieli, pp. 80, 814, 0. 7; “‘al-Kindi,” Enc. Islans, tl, rorg. 

18, 19, 407, $99, 603, 615-26, 635, 656, 737. 742-43, 746, 740, 826, 334, 863 

Kindi (al-), Abmad ibn al-Hasan. A scholar of secondary importance, who 
wrote about strange forms in the Hadith. See Hajj Khalifa, IV, 425. 

I9l, 377 

Kisa’i {al-) Abd ai-HHasan ‘Ali ibn Hamzah of al-Kufah. He was tutor to the sons of 
Hatiin al-Rashid, one of the authorized Qurinic readers and a great grammarian. 
He died between 795 and 813. Sec Khallikan, T, 237; Mas‘adi, VI, 302, 319. 

99, 84, 112, 143, 144, 158, 191, 361, 365, $04 

Kudaymi (al-}. He quoted something in connection with the Hadith. "The name may 
not be giveu correctly. 115 

Kaifi (Ibn al-), Abii al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ubayd ibn al~Zubayr al~ 
Asadi. A scholar of al-Kiifah who lived from about 868 to 960. He was also 
a famous calligrapher. See Baghdadi (Khatib), Part XI¥, 81, sect. 6489; Yaqiit, 
Irshad, VI (5), 326. 6, 145, 1$1~-$8, 162, 173, 174, 192, 864 

Kiihi (al-}, See Wayjan ibn Rusnun. 

Kullab (ibn), ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad. The name may be Ibu Kallib, lle was 
a cotton worker, who became a scholar but was accused of being a Christian. 
MS 1934 gives the consonants clearly; for vowcls, see Zirikli, Parr VI, 97. 

20, 448-49 

Kulthiim ibn ‘Amr al-‘Artab?. See al-‘Ardhi. 

Kumayt (al-) ibn Ma‘rif. He belonged to a Bedouin family of pocts and was himself 
a poet of the early period of Islim. See Igbah3ni, Aghdal, Part XIX, 109; 
Qutaybah, ‘Uyin, 1, 35, 82; TV. 7. 347, 340 

Kumayt (al-} ibn Zayd, Abii Mustahill. He was a Shi'i poet and authority on tribal 
lore, who was arrested and released during a riot in 743. Sco Isbahini, Aghdni, 
Part XV, 113; Khallikan, 17, 371. L42—43, 155, 158 

Kunisah (Ibn), Abi Muhammad ‘Abd Allah ibn Yahya. He lived from about 741 
to 823 and was an authority on tribal poetry. He left ol-Kiifah for Baghdid and 
was called ‘Abd al-A‘la ibn Muhammad, See Isbahini, Aghdni, Part XII, 114; 


Khallik4u, I, 4°73. L$$. 240, 347 
Kirah (Ibn), Aba Sulayman Da’tid ibn Kirah. He was a Shi scholar from Qunana 
and an author. Sce Fisi, p. 143, sect. 282. Ako 


Kurayb (Abii) Mubammad ibn al-‘Ala’ ibn Kurayb al-Hamdini. A man of al- 
KGfah, who was an authority for the Hadith, He died 8458/8499. See Tabari, 
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Tafsir, 1, 134, sect. 191; TH, 223, sect. 120%, 362, sect, 1566; Yaqtt, Geag., f, 620, 


123 [V, 327, 1. 5. 563 
ICiis, the Biblical Cush, called in AL-Fihrist, the son of Kan‘in and father of Nimvid. 
Compare Genesis 10: 6-8. 29 


Kushajim, Abii al-Fath Mahiniid ibn al-Husayn al-Rardli. He was a secretary and 
poct at the time of Sayf al-Dawlah. He died in 961 and is onttitted in the Beatty 
MS. See Khalltkin, I, 301, n. 4; Mas‘fidi, VIII, 318, 394, 999; Hajj Khalifah, 
¥, 224; 1972; V, 107. 305, 372 

Kiishani (al-), A scholar of the Mujbiral: from Kiishin in Central Asia, For his 
home, see Yaqiit, Geog., [V, 320. Ask 

Kutanji (al-}. A court jester of the middle oth century, who wrote about buffoonery, 

336 

Kuthayyir ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmin, Abia Sakbr. He was a poet of al-Madinah, who 
lived in Egypt, dying in 723. He was known for bis love of “Azzah. See 
Qutaybah, Shir, p. 261; Isbahini, Agha, Part VL, 27; Tammam (R tickert), 
p. &, sect. 492; Khallikin, II, $29. 243, 3919, 759 


Labid ibn Rabi‘ak al-“Amiri.. He wrote the fourth poem of the Mu‘allagat and became 
a Companion of the Prophet, dying soon after 661. Sce Isbahini, Aghani, Part 
XIV, 93; XV, 137; Qutaybah, Shi‘, p. 148; Nicholson, Literary History of the 
Arabs, p. 119. 445 

Lahab (Abii) ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib. The Prophet’s unele and bitter opponent, who 
was chicf of the Bani Hashim, also known as ‘Abd al-‘Uzz4. He died 624. See 


Qur’in, 111: i$. 41, SIS 
Lahig ibn ‘Ufayr, Abi ‘Abd al-Elamid. Ac 8th century poct of secondary impor- 
tance. For his more famous grandson, see Aban ibn “Abd al-Hamic. 359 


Lahiy‘ah (fbn) Abii ‘Abd al-Rakmin ‘Abd Allah. He lived from about 711 to 790 
and was an authority on the Hadith. He came from the Hadramawt, but died in 
Egypt. Scc Nawawi, p. 364. 87 

Lajtaj (al-), Abii al-Faraj Mubanumad ibu ‘Ubayd Allah. He left Baghdad to serve 
‘Adud al-Dawlah at Shiriz, where he was a noted chess player. He died soon 
after o70. Zairikli, Vil, 140. 341 

Lagit (al-) ibn Bakir al-Mubiribi, AbG Hilal. He was a poet and authority on infor- 
mation. about al-Kiifah, who died 805/806. See Yaqfit, Irshad, V1 (6), 218; 
Isbaliini, Aghani, Part 1, 44, bottom. 203, 316 

Laqwalt. See Yusuf Laqwah., 

Lawhag ibn ‘Arfaj. An early authority who wrote about the jinn. Goeje, ZDMCG, 


XX (1866), 487, calls him Lawhag ibn “Arfagals. 738 
Layla. The name of Arab girls loved by several poets. See (1) “Amr ibn Zayd al-Ta’1; 
(2} As‘ad al-Muzani, See also names which follow. 719, 720 


Layla al-Akhyaliyah bint ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Rabhal. She was a poctess loved by 
Tawbah and favored by high government officials. She dicd soon after 700. See 
Isbahani, Aghant, Part X, 67; Kahhalah, A‘lam al-Nisa’, Part 1V, 32%. 244, 719 

Layli bint Sa‘d. The Arab girl made famous by the love of Majniin Layla. See Qays 
ibn al-Mulawwah, Kalhalah, A‘lam al-Nisi’, Part PV, 308. 419 

Layli bint “Urwali ibn Zayd. She was the granddaughter of an early Islarnic lrero. 
The scholar Hammad ibn Sibir was given to her as a slave m the late 7th century. 
See Kabhalah, A‘liin al-Nisa’, Part FV, 344. F983 
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Layla bint Zuhayr ibn ‘Yazid al-Nahdiyah, An Arab girl loved by her cousin and 
made famous by poetry. See Afurra: ibn ‘Abd AILh. See also Kabbalah, 
A'lam al-Nisa’, Pare TV, 304. 720 

Layla (ibn Abi), Abi ‘Isi Mubatmmmad iba ‘Abd al-Ralmin. A man of al-Kiifah 
who became 2 judge and reader of the Qur’in, He died 765/766. Sec Qutaybah, 
Ma‘ irif, p. 248; Schacht, pp. $152. For his father, see Khallikan, 11, 84. 

60, 402 

Layth (al-), Abi al-Hirith ibn Khalid. He was a disciple of al-Kisa’? and a scholar 
at Baghdad. He died 845. See Fliigel edition of al-Fihrist, note 4 for yp. 30. 


Laytli ibn al-Bakhtari al-Muradi, Abii Yahya. A Shi‘t jurist and author. See ‘Tisi, 


P. 262, sect. 5°76, 536 
Laydh (al-) ibn Dumiam. He quoted the poetry of Dia al-Rammah, probably during 
the carly 8th century. The nante ig not clear in the manuscripts. 47 


Layth (al-) ibn Muzaffar ibn Nasr ibn Sayyar. The grandson of a famous governor 
of Khurisin. He may have completed the dictionary of al-Khalif . He lived in 
the late 8th century. See Nawawi, p. 231. 04-05 
Layth (al-} ibn Sa‘d ibn ‘Abd al-Rabmiin. He lived in Egypt from 713 to 791 and 
was a leading jurist ‘who corresponded with Malik. See Nawawi, p. $29; 


Zinkli, Part Vi, 115. 495 
Laythi {al-), al-Hasan ibn Badr. He wrote a book on “Refutation of the Ignorant.” 
377 


Lihyani (al-}, AbG al-Hfasan ‘Ali ibn Mubirak (Mhazim). An apprentice of al- 
Kis’, who became a scholar in the late 8th and carly oth century. See Kliallikan, 


IV, 300, a. 97; Yaqtit, irshdd, V1 {5}, 299. 104, 181 
Lisin al-Hummarah. See Wigd' ibn al-Ash‘ar. 
Lisayn (al-) al-furhumi. An early genealogist of secondary importance. 194. 
Lubna bint Hubab. An Arab girl loved by the poct Qays ibn Dharils. 719 


Li'lu7 {al-), See al-Hasan ibn Ziyid. 
Lo’lu’ {al-} Abii ‘Ist Ahmad ibn ‘Isi. He was probably from Lu’brah near Damascus, 


and lived in the oth century, See Taghti-Birdi, Part III, 19, bottom. "79 
Lugqmin. He is mentioned in Qur’in, 31: 12, as a wise man. He was honored in 
later times as the author of fables. $7 


Luzah (ibn) Bundir ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid, Abii ‘Amr al-Karkhi al-Isbahani. He was 
brought up at al-Karkh and lived in al- Iriq at the time of al- AMutawakkil (caliph 
847~361). He was known as a grammiarian. Both Suyiiti, Bughyat, p. 208, and 
the Beatty MS spell his name as given: shove, but Yiqiit, Irshad, V1 (7), 178, calls 
him Mindad. 184 

Lycus: (1) A Roman philosopher and commentator on Aristotle. See Qiffi, p. 268. 
‘(2} A native of Naples of the early ist century, who wrote about medicine. See 
Sraith, GRBAZ, II, 8s9. Compare Pauly, IV, 1276. 614 


Mu‘add Abdi Tamim ibn Isma‘tt al-Mangiir. The fourth Fatimid caliph, called ai- 
Mu'izz li-Din Allah, 952-975. See Khaldiin, Histoire des Berbéres, Il, $43; 


Khallikin, 1, 377; “al-Mu‘tez lb-Din Allah,” Enc. Isiar, il, 706. 47 
Mu'‘add ibn ‘Adnin. The legendary ancestor of one of the tribal divisions of Arabia. 
See “Mu'‘add,” Enc. Isfam, IH, $8. g 


Ma‘bad, Abi ‘Abbad ibn Wahb. The son of a Negro freedman and a great singer 
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at al-Madinab. Later he was popular at the courts of al- Walid and al-Yazid Il. 

He died about 743, See Isbahini, Aghdsi, Part I, 197 Khallikin, 1, 374, n. 5. 

309 

Ma‘bad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Juhani. He went from al-Basrali to al-Madinah, where 
he taught heretical views about predestination. He was executed in 699. See 
Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, pp. 225, 291, 301; Baghdadi (Seelye), pp. 33, 119, 127; 


Zivikl, Pare VINE, cy, 381 
Ma‘badi (al-), Abii al-Husayn Abmad iba Sulayman. A scholar and copyist, who 
died 904/904. See Yaqiit, Irshad, V1 (1), 141. 14 


Mabrimin (al-), Abii Bakr Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn Ismi‘il, He come from ‘Askar 
Mukram in Southern Persia and was a pupil of al-Mubarrad and a gramuiarian 

at al-Bagrah, He died 956. Sec Mas‘tidi, VIM, 131; Suytitl, Bughyat, p. 74. 
13% 
Madi'ini {al~}, Aba al-Hasan “Ali ibn Muhammad. He was born at al-Bagral 753, 
but lived at al-Madi'ln and Baghdad. He was a mosque leader and scholar 

who died about 846, See Yaqiit, Irshad, V1 (5), 309. 

79, 178, 202-204, 216, 220, 227, 228, 737 
Ma‘din. The tutor of the family of Ziyad ibn Abih at al-Bagrah aud then at al- 
Kifah. He was called al-Fif as his employer gave him an elephant. See Khalli- 


kan, IV, 290, n. 13. For his son, sce ‘Anbasah, OX 
Ma‘din (ibn). A calligrapher and the teacher of the famous penman, Ishdg ibn 
Torahim ibn ‘Abd Allah. 17 


Madani (al-), Abi Ja’far Yazid ibn Qa‘ga’. He was a reader of the Qur'dn, using his 
own system. He probably lived until the early oth century. Sce the Fliigel 
edition of ALFihrist, note 9 for p. 30. 68 

Madini (al-), Abi Mubammad ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Elayaj. A man of al-Madinah and 
the father of a master calligrapher, who went to Baghdad, 911, and contributed 
a Hadith about the Qur'an. 49 

Madrahi (Abii al-). A tribal scholar and author; perhaps the father of the poet 
Madrabi ibn Kikib, who lived in the late 7th century. See Durayd, Geneal., p. 
1$§; Yaqiit, Geog., H, 496; Zirikl?, Part Vill, +42. ¥O4, 191, 365 

Maghnam {al-), Abii al-Hasar Muhammad ibn Sami al-Sha‘bini al-Misri. He was 
a poct attached to Sayf al-Dawlah (ruler at Aleppo 944-067). The name is not 
in the Beatty MS and may be meant for al-Mughanni. 373 

Magnus al-Himsgi (Emescnus), also called Macarius Magnes. Ge was known for his 
book on urine, but his date is uncertain. See Qifti, p. 322; Usaybi‘ah, Part I, 
33; Smith, CRBM, IL, 901; Diels (1906), pp. 59, 60. ' 689 

Magus. See Ostanes. 

Mahimali (al-). See al-Husays ibn Isma‘il. 

Mahan (ibn). See Ya'gué ibn Mahan. 

Mahan {al-), Muhammad ibn ‘33, Abi ‘Abd Allah. He was a mathematician at 
Baghdad who died berween 874 and 884. Sce Tiiqan, p. 777: Qufti, p. 284; 
Sarton, 1, $97, bottom; Heath, Euclid’s Elements, 1, 855 Suter VI (1892), 25; X 


(1900), 26. 635, 646-47 
Mahbiid, He quoted a retuark about books and was an unimportant man whose 
name may not be given correctly. 20 


Mahdi (al-}. The third ‘Abbasid caliph, who ruled at Baghdid 775-785. 
198, 204, 223, 258, 267, 279, 277; 356, $44, 804 
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Mahdi (al-}. The founder of the Fatimid Dynasty. Sec Said ibn al-Husayn iba ‘Abd 
Allah. 

Mahdi {al-). A man of al-Kaifh who transcribed copies of the Qur’in at the time of 
al-Rashid {caliph 786-809). It 

Mahdiyah (Aba). A Bedouin scholar, perhaps the poet Abii Mahdi quoted by 
Yaqiit, Geog., I, 359; UH, $23. rol 

Mabmiid ibn al~Hasan, al-Warrig. A. poet and scholar who died 840. See Zirikli, 
Pare Vill, 42. 80 

Mahmiid al-Marwazi. A scribe who provided a list of the books written by the 
jurist, Da'fid ibn ‘All. $32 

Majniin Layla. See Qays ibn al-Mulawwah. 

Makhlad ibn Kaydid, Abii Yazid al-Muhtasth. He was called Sahib al-Himar and 
was a Berber, who revolted against the second and third Fatimid caliphs in 
North Africa. He was killed 947. See Khallikan, I, 2190; “Abi Yazid,” Ene. 
Islan, 1, 1143; Khaldiin, Histoire des Berbéres, Il, $30. 466-67 

Makhli* (al-). The nickname of al-Amin (caliph 809-813}. See Mubammiad al- 
Aisin; Mas‘idi, VII, 275, 

Makiyil al-Shami, Abii ‘Abd Allgh Makhiél ibn Abi Muslim. A jurist of Kabul who 
lived at Damascus and trveled extensively. He died between 731 and 735. 
See Sha‘rani, Part 1, 38; Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 230; Taglui-Birdi, Part I, 272. 

8, $0 

Makhztim, Ja‘far. A leading Ismail propagandist in Northern Persia during the late 
oth and carly 10th century. Sce Baghdadi (Halkin), p. 112 with n. 8. Blochet, 
p. 67, where the name is confused with that of his successor, 468 

Makki (al-). Sce Ja‘far ibn ‘AL. 

Malak. She was the slave girl of Zaynab, daughter of al-Mansiir (caliph 754-775). 
She was a singer and. writcr of verses, later associated with [brahim tou al-Mahdii. 


See Kabhilah, A‘faa al-Nisa’, Part V, 102. 361 
Malchus of Philadelphia, A Sophist of Constantinople, famous as a historian. He 
lived in the sth cencury. See Smith, GRBM, II, 907. $90 
Malih {al~) ibn. al-Hasan. A transcriber of the Qur'an. 12 


Malik (Abt) ‘Ame ibn Kirkirah, He was an Arabian noted for his knowledge of 
vernacuiars and connected with the scholars of al-Basrah. Me belonged to the 
heretical sect of al-Tayyar. Sce Hajj Khalifah, I, 173; Plitgel, Gram. Schuler, 
Pp. 45. 96, 97 

Mialik (Abi) al-Nadr ibn Abi al-Nadr. Me was called al-A‘raj and was a poet at the 
court of al-Rashid (caliph 786-809). See Isbahani, Aghdni, Pare XIX, 150. 

387, 377 

Malik ton Anas, Abi ‘Abd Allah. He lived from 7135 to 795 and was the great jurist 
of al-Madinah; founder of the Maliki school of law. See Khallikin, II, $45. 

75s 82, 493-98, $O3, $17, 521, $64, $9 

Malik ibn Asma’ ibn Khirijah al-Faziri, He was the son of a tribal chief, who died 
686. Sce Mas‘fidi, V, 290; Isbahdni, Aghant, Part XVI, 41. 724 

Malik ibo Diniz, Abi Yalkyi. He was the son ofa slave and a protégé of the tribe of 
Samah. ibn: Lawa’l. He became a disciple of al-~Hasan al-Basri and was noted 
for learning and piety. He died when about 90, soon after 740. See Nawawi, 
p. $37: Khallikan, 1, sao. 456, 459 

Malik ibn Mas‘iid. A scholar and teacher of the middle 8th century, tt 
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Ma‘mar ibn al-Muthanni. See Aba ‘Ubaydah. 

Ma'‘mar ibn Rashid, Abt “Urwah. A man of ‘Iriqi origin, who went to al-Yaman, 
He was a scholat and student of the Hadith who died 769/770. Sec Qutaybah, 
Ma‘arif, p. 253; ZirikH, Part VIII, 190. 49, 7S, 203 

Ma‘mari (al-). Sce al-Elasan ibn ‘Ali ibn Shabib. 

Ma’miin (al-}. The son of Hiriin al-Rashid and caliph at Baghdad 813-833. 

143; 16a, 254, a6r, 463, 583-84, 75I~$3 

Ma‘n (Abii) al-Ghifari, A man of early Islimn about whom stories were told. See 
Rosenthal, Efumnor, p. 8. 735 

Ma‘n ibn Aws al-Muzani. A poet who lived at the time of the Prophet and the first 
five caliphs. See Tatmmim (Riickert), select. 398, 399; Isbahini, Aghdnl, Part 
XK, 164, 346 

Ma‘n ibu ‘Is’ al-Quzzaz. A jurist who dicd 843/814 and was probably a pupil of 
Milik. Sec Nawawi, p. 534,L 14; “Malik B. Anas,” Enc. Islan, TH, 208. 495 

Ma‘n ibn Zaidah, Aba al- Walid al-Shaybini. A military leader, who wrote some 
poetry during the last half of the 8uh and early oth century. See Khallikin, IT, 
398; Ishahani, Aghdni, Part IX, 42~46. 389 

Manni (al). A Mu'tazili scholar, whose ancestors were probably Manichacans. 

429 

Manhal (Abii al-} ‘Uyaynah ibn al-Manhal (ibn al-Muhalizb). Compare with the 
men mentioned by Tabari, Annales, Part H, 1413. 105 

Manhalah. An Arab girl loved by the poet ‘A ibn Adam. 720 

Mini. He was the son of Futiag and was born 215/216, began preaching his new 
religion openly, 242 A.D., and was executed by Bahram 1, Kmmg of Persia, 277. 
See Fiiigel, Mani; Puech, Manichdisme; Burkitt, Religion of the Manichees. 

32, 773-804, 806 

Manjiif al-Sadiisi. A scholar of Arab lore and traditions, probably im the first half of 
the 8th century. For the nanie Manjiif, sce Durayd, Geneal., p. 212. 240 

Mankah the Indian. See Kankah, 

Mansiir (al-). ‘Fhe second “Abbasid caliph who rcigned 754-775. He was known as 
Abii fa‘far and he founded Baghdad. 228, 258, 259, 273, $86, 793, $22 

Mansgiir (al-), See Isma‘fl, Abi Tahir. He was the third Fatimid caliph. 

Mangir (Abi). Sce al-OQdhir. 

Manstir (Abi) Abin el-Mimaijjim. A Persian astrologer and the ancestor of a famous 
family of scholars and conrt astrologers. He lived in the early oth centnry. See 
Khallikan, Iii, 605. See also Munajjimn Family. 3x1 

Mangiir Abii al‘Ajab. A magician, who lived in the last part of the 1oth cenmry. 

732 

Manstir (Abi) ibn Abi Barrik. He was a roth century poet and teacher, The father’s 
name is not certain. 372 

Manstir Abii al-Qisim ibn.al-Zabrigin. See al-Nanari. 

Mansiir al-Hindi. A young man evidently of Indian background, who was attached 


to a well-known tax expert, Hafsuwayh. 364 
Mansi ibn ‘Abd Allth ibn Mansir. A secretary who wrote poetry and was favored 
by al-Muktaft (caliph 902-908). See Tabari, Aunales, Part Tl, 2279. 369 


Mansiir ibn Abraad al-Barmaki. An unimportant member of the Barrnuak. family, 
to whom Jair ibn Hayyin, dedicated a book, probably in the late 8th century, 
858 
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Mausir ibn ‘Anuar iby Kathir, Abii al-Sari. A scholar from Khurisin, who was 
educated at al~Bagrah, visited Baghdad, time of al-Rashid, preached in Egypt 
and rctumed to al-Trig, and died 839/840. See ‘Atgir, p. 197; Khallikan, I, 


$45, 1.3; Sha'rini, Part 5, 71; “AH ibn ‘Uthmin, XVII {rorr), 126. 457 
Mansiir ibn Hazim, Abii Ayyiib. He was a scholar of the Zaydiyah. Sec 'Titsi, p. 
339, sect. 739. 444, 


Manstie ibn Ishiq ibn Abmad, Abii Salih. He was appointed governor of al-Rayy, 
903. Al-Razi addressed his Kitéh al-Mansiti to him. See Yiqit, Geog., Hl, 
901, 1. 17; Elgood, Medical History, p. 201. "04. 

Mangiit ibn ismaal ibn ‘Amir, Abd al-Hasan al-Migi. He was a jurist of Egyptian 
ofigin, who followed the code of Abii Thawr. He died 918. See Nawawi, p. 
$79; Taghri-Birdi, Part IV, 18; Shirazi, Part 1 (Husayni), p, 1a; Yaqiit, Geog., 
IV, 476. $21, FOX 

Mansur ibu Salamah, or ibn al-Zabrigin. Sec al-Namari*. 

Mansiir ibn Sarjiin (Serjius) ibn Mansfir. He followed his father as keeper of the 
government records at Damascus in the late 7th century. Elis grandfather had 
the same name. Sce Hitti, Arabs, p. 195, and n, 4. $83 

Mansi ibn Talhah ibn Tahir fon al-Hisayn. The grandson of the great ruler of 
Khurisin and son of another governor who died $28/829. He himself was also 
a governor as weil as a scholar. For his father, see 'Tabari, Annales, Part UI, 
1064, 1065, 1099. 256, 707 

Mangiiri (al-}, Abii al-‘Abbis Albmad ibn Muhammad ibn Salib. He was a follower 
of the jurist Da'fid ibn “Ali. The nanie is not given clearly in. the manuscripts 
and may not be correct. Compare Miskawayh, V (1), 233 (208), bottom. 

53a 

Mautias. A physician who probably lived im the 3rd century 8.c. in Italy and wrote 
on pharmacy and medicine. See Sarton, 1, 245; Smith, GRBM, Il, 921. 679 

Ma‘qil ibn ‘isi. He was a singer and poct of Persian origin, who lived at Baghdid 
during the first part of the oth century. See [sbahini, Aghdni, Part X VIM, 194. 


For his more famous brother, see Abii Dulaf. 363 
Ma‘qil ibn Tawg. A poet of secondary importance. In the Beatty MS the name is 
more like Ma‘bad. 362 


Maraghi (al-}, Abi Bakr Muharamad ibn ‘Ali. He was at al-Mawsil in the middle 


476. 187 
Maraghi (Ibn al-}, Abii al-Bath Muhammad ibn Ja'far al-Hamdani. A teacher, scholar, 
and man of letters who died 981. See Suyii, Bughyat, p. 28. £86, 363 


Marcion. He was probably a Christian shipmaster in Pontos, who went to Rome 
about 140 A.D., becoming the famous founder of a heretical sect. See Shahras- 
tani (Haarbriicker), Part 1, p. 205; “Marcionism,” Exe. of Religion and Ethics, 


Vill, 407-409. 775-96, 806-807 
Mard& (Abi al-}. Probably a contemporary of Dh& al-Rummah about 700, as he 
quoted his poetry. Fliigel calls him Ibn al-Marda. 347 
Mardin (Ibn), Abii Miiss ‘Isa al-Kifi. A oth century grammarian at al-Kiifah. See 
Suyiiti, Bughyat, p. 3°70. 1$$ 


Mardin Shah ibn Ziad Infarriikh. He was the son of the secretary of al-Hajjdj bn 
Yiisuf aud himself a member of the secretariat in the late 7th and early Sch 
century. See Balidhuri, Origins, p. 466. $82 
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Mari. He was an heretical leader, who formed a sect based on dualistic doctrines. 

$12 

Marianus. A Syrian monk, who taught Khdlid ibn Yazid during the second half of 

the 7th century. See Ruska (6), pp. 8, 11, 26, 31-43, 42, $13 Flick, Ambix, p. 120, 

718, 849 

Marinus of Alexandria. He was a physician and anatontist, who’ lived just before 

the time of Galen, See Sarton, Part I, 281; Qifti, p. 71, bottom; Usayhi‘ah, 

Part I, 103; Smith, GRBM, IL, 95x. 689 

Marisi {al-), Bishr ibu Ghiyath (Ghayyath) ibn Abi Kacimal.. He was an heretical 

scholar, said to be an Egyptian Jew, who hid during the reigns of al-Rashid and 

al-Amin. He died 833/834. The name may he al-Marrisi. See Baghdad 
(Halkin}, p. 5,0. 4; Steiner, p. 78; Khalhkan, 1, 260; Yiqiit, Geeg., IV, $15. 

394, 452, 457 

Matfyah (Maria) al-Qibtiyah. A Jewcss, famous for her interest in alchemy in the 

rst century. See Sarton, f, 238; Lippmann, p. 499; Ruska (6), p.7; (x0), pp. 

970, 108; Berthelot, Alchimistes Grees, 1, 192, 201, 235; Il, 90, 236, 255; TL 26, 


364. 849, 851-52, 868 
Margiinas. A legendary King of Egypt. See Flick, Ambix, p. 119, sect. 21. 
733. 849 


Marquis the Jacobite, al-Badawi. He was Jacob, the Metropolitan of the Syrian 
Orthodox Church, which was nicknamed for him. He was called Buridii 
(Burdeini or Baradacus) because he weut about disguised as a nomadic beggar. 
See “Jacobite Church,” Ene. Britannica, vith edit., XV, 119a; “Syrian Literature,” 


idem, XXVI, 315, 2.3 Wright, Short History, p. 85. 46 
Marrir {al-) al-Fag‘asi. A poet of the late 7th and carly &th century, Sce Isbahani, 
Aghani, Part VII, 46, 47; Qutaybah, Shi‘r, p. 440. 346 


Marthadi fal-) Abii Abmad Ibn Bishr. He was an author and secretary to the caliph’s 
brother. Sec al-Muwaffaq, in the second half of the oth century, 

191, 283, 330 

Ma‘riif ibn Firtiz al-Karkhi, Abii Mabfiiz. He was born near Wasit. He became a 

Muslim, lived as a mystic in. the Karkh Quarter of Baghdad, and died 815/ 

816. See ‘Attix, p. 178; Nicholson, Mystics of Islant, p. 14: Khiailikin, FI, 384. 


Marwan. The caliph at Damascus 683-685. He was called Marwin ibn al-Lakam, 
201, 223, 257, 267, $81 
Marwin ibn Abi Hafsah al-Rashidi, He was the ancestor of a family of poets. He 
lived at the time of the third caliph, 644-656. 3$3 
Marw43n ibn Abi al-Janiib ibn Marwan, Abi al-Samt (Sirut}, al-Asghar. He was a 
poet of the middie oth century. See Isbahini, Aghdni, Part XI, 2. 'Tabari, 
Annales, Part Il, 74%, 1324, 1465, 1467. 354 
Marwin If, ibn Muhammad, al-Ja‘di, The last Umayyad caliph, 744-750. 
223, 274, $43, 803-84 
Marwan ibn Sulayman iba Yabya ibn Yazid, ibn Abi Hafsah, also called al-Rashidi 
and Abi al-Same (Sirut}), He came from Arabia to Baghdad, and composed 
poetry praising al-Rashid and al-~Ma’miin. Sce Khallikin, Ml, 343; Isbahini, 
Aghani, Part IX, 36. 314, 322, 344 
Marwan ibn Zinba’ abQaraz. He was one of the well-known heroes of the Pre- 
Islimic period, See Durayd, Geneal., p. 169. 208 
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Marwarriidhi @b} ibn Khalid. He was either Mubammad or attother son of Khalid 
ton ‘Abd al-Malik, said to have made the first ciradar astrolabe, The name 
varies in different texts but probably comes from Marw al-Riidh near Marw. 
See Yaqiit, Geog., 1, $06, His father was Khalid ibn Abd al-Malik. O71 

Marwazj {al-}. See Abit Yahyi. 

Marwazi (al-}, Abii al-‘Abbis Ja‘far ibn Ahmad, A scholar and author, whose books 
were sold at Baghdad, 887/888, after he had died at al-Ahwiz. See Yiqiit, 
Irshad, V1 (2), 400. 429 

Marwazi fal-}, Abit Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Ahmad, He was a distinguished Shafi’ jurist 
of al-‘Iriq, who died in Egypt, 951/952. Sec Nawewi, p. 650; Shirazi, p. 92; 
Khallikan, {, 7. §22 

Marwazi {al-), Abmad ibn Muhammad ibn al-Hajjaj, Abii Bakr. A pupil or associate 
of Afintad ibn Tdanbal. He dicd about 853. Sec Baghdidi, Khatib, IV, 423, sect. 


2318; Taghri-Birdi, Part I1, 293. $54 
Marwazi (al-) Abmad ibn Nagr. A Shafi‘i jurist of the oth century. §22 
Marwazi (al-}, Ishaq ibn Ibrahim. He was a reciter of the Qur'an according to the 

system of al-Kisa’l. 67 


Maryam (Ibn Abi), Abii ‘Abd Allah Sa‘id ibn al-Hakam. A man of al-Bastah, who 
was a traditionalist and who went to Egypt, where he diced 838/839. See Mas'‘tidi, 
Vil, 143; Yaepiit, Geog, I, 714, 1.6; 844, 1. 13. 405 
Marzubian (bn al-), Abii ‘Abd Allsh Muhammad ibu Khalaf. A man from near 
Baghdid, who was a scholar and prolific author. He died 921/922. See Khallie 
kan, IIE, 657, 666, n. 1; Zirikli, Pare VI, 348. 327 
Marzubiani {al-), Aba ‘Abd Allih Muhammad ibn ‘Imran. A man of Khurasin, who 
lived from about 910 to the end of the century. He was an authority on history 
and traditions, who lived at Baghdid and was a prolific writer, See Yiqit, 
Irshad, V1 (7}, $0; Khallikan, Tl, 67. ¥V, 189, 288-95 
Mas‘adah ibn ‘Amr (or Abi ‘Amr). Fle was a secretary namted “Abd al-Jabbar ibn 
‘Adi, who served al-Ma’miin (caliph 813-333). A street in West Baghdad was 
named for him. See Sabi, Wuzurd’, p. 162; Usbahani, Aghani, Part 1, 93; 
Jabari, Annales, Part If, 1038, 1069, 1664, 1766. 24-75 
Mas‘adah ibn Khilid, He served as secretary to al-Mansiir (caliph 754~775). 
uA, F4X 
Misarjis (Masarjawayh}. We was a Jewish physican who wrote and translated 
books during the late Umayyad period. He probably becarne a Muslim and 
joined the ‘Abbitsids in al-‘Irigq. See Qifti, p. 324; Usaybi‘ah, Part 1, 163, 204; 
Gregornis, p, 121, bottom. 698 
Misawayh (Ibn), Ytihanna ibn Masawayh, Abii Zakariy7’. He was kiown as Mesué 
Major, who lived from. 777 to 847, He was a Nestorian physician employed by 
al-Rashid and his successors to translate hooks on Greek science. See Qiuffi, p. 
380; Usaybi‘ah, Part I, 775; Sarton, 1, $74; Hitti, Arabs, p. 363. 
$84, 605-96, 742 
Ma Shi’ Alth. A Jew named Misha ibn Athri{Jethro), one of those who introduced 
astrology and astronomy to Baghdad in the late 8th and carly oth century. See 
Qifti, p. 327; Sarton, 1, 531; Tiigin, pp. 112, 135; Suter, VE (1892), 27, 62; 
X (1900), 5, 650-51, 655 
Ma‘shar (Abii) Ja‘far ibn Mukammad ibn ‘Umar al-Balkhii He was called 
Albomasar and was an authority on mathomatics, astronomy, and other 
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subjects at Baghdad. He died at Wasit in 886 when about 100 years old. Sec 
Qifti, p. 152; Khallikin, I, 325; Sarton, I, 568; Suter, VE (7802), 31, 65; 
X {1900}, 28. $76, 578, 626, G44, 654, 656-58, 660 
Mash‘ari {al-), ‘Ali ibn Mubammad ibn Wahb, Me was a disciple of Abii ‘Ubayd 
al-Qisina during the first half of the oth century. Fliigel gives the grandfather’s 
name incorrectly. 1$7 
Mashitah (Ibu al-), Aba al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn al-Hasan. He waa probably nicknamed for 
his mother, a hairdresser, He was a tax authority, who wrote a history of the 


viziers. See Mas*‘iidi, {, 17. 298 
Mashtir {al-). A transcriber of the Qur’in, who used the Kiifie script. 2 


Masih al-Dimashqi, Abi al-Idasan ‘Isa ibn al-Hakam. He was a physician of 
Damascus, who wrote a medical pendectae and probably wenr to Baghdid at 
the time of al-Ma' nin {caliph 813-833). Sco Qif_, p. 249; Usaybi'ah, Pare I, 


120; Gregorius, p, 138, Lop. 698 
Maskin al-Darami, Rabi‘ah ibn ‘Amiz. A genealogist and poet of the late yth.and 
eatly 8th century. See Yaqiit, Irshad, V1 (4), 204. 195 


Maslamah. The secretary of Khuzaymah ibn Khiizim, a gencral and governor during 
the reign of al-Amin (809-813), He may be the same as Maslamah ibn Salm, a 


secretary who wrote poetry. 24%, 367 
Maslamah ibn Ibrahim ibn Hisham al-Makhziimi. An authority who lived before 
870 aud was quoted by his followers. 244 


Masqalah ibn Hubayrah. Hoe was an early convert to Islim, who lefe ‘Alf to join 
Mu‘awiyah, and died as governor of Tabaristin. See Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 205. 

See Isbahini, Aghani, Part IX, 105, 106, for lris relations with the Nijiyah Tribe. 

223 

Masriir al-Awsi. He waa a man of early Islam about whom anecdotes were told, See 
Rosenthal, Bunor, p. 8. He may be the servant of Hirin al-Rashid mentioned 

by isbahini, Aghani, Part V, 33, 34. Khallikin, I, 310; Yaqiit, Geog., M11, 493. 

738 

Massib (ibn), A Maliki jurist, who wrote marginal notes and appendices. 497 
‘Massisi (al-), Abii al-Idasan ‘All ibn al-Magsisi (Missisi). An astrologer, who prob~ 
ably lived in pare of the 9th century. See Suter, X (1900), 66. For al-Magsigah, 


see Yaqtit, Geog., IV, $57. 660 
Massisi (al-), Ya‘qiih ibn Muhanimad, Abi Yaisuf al-Hisib. A mathematician. See 
Qifli, p. 378; Tiiqin, p. 265; Suter, VI (1892), 71; X (1900), 66. 665 
Mas‘iid ibn ‘Amr al~‘Ataki, A tribal chicf, who became a leader at al-Basrah. He 
dicd 684. See ZirikH, Part VII, 114. “U7 


Mas‘tidi fal-}, Abii al-Hasan ‘Al ibn al-Husayn ibn “AH. He was the famous his- 
torian who was probably born at Baghdad. In 915 he visited Persia, going on to 
India, Ceylon, and Arabia. In. 947 he covupleted the ficst edition of his important 
work, He died in Egypt 956. Sce Vigiit, Irshad, V1 {5}, 147; Mas‘tidi, 1, i: 
“al-Mas‘didi,” Enc, Islam, 1M, 403. 338 

Matti ibn Yiinus, Abt Bisht. He was a Chnistian scholar who lived at Baghdad 
between 932 and 940 and was noted for his work with the Greek sciences. See 
Qiffi, p. 323; Sarton, I, 620; Mieli, p. 96. $99-606, 628~29, 630—47 

Mat‘tin (Ibn), A poet or the hero of poctry belonging to an carly period. 420 

Mawla (Ibn al-) Muhanimad ibn ‘Abd Allh. An Arabian poet of the middle 8th 
century. See Isbahini, Aghani, Part Ml, 88. 356 
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Mawsil (bn). A Hanafijurist of al-‘Lrig. See the Fliigel edition of a-Fihrist, n. 3 for 

rm. 208. $13 

. Mawsili (al-) Ibrahim ibn Maymiin. He was born in 742 aud was the great musician 

at the court of Baghdad. His death is given both as $04 and 828, the former 
probably being correct. Sce Isbahani, Agidui, Part V, 2; Khallikin, I, 20. 

253, 276, 307—308, 312, 317 

Maw sili (al-} Ishaq ibn lbrahim, Abii Muhammad. He lived from 767 to 850 and was 

the son of the preceding musician. He was himself a famous singer, poct, and 

court companion during the reigns of al-Ma’ niin, al-Mu‘tasin and al-Mutawvak- 

Ril. See Ishahiini, Aghdni, Part V, 52; Khallikan, I, 183; Yaqiit, Irshad, VE (2), 


197-225, 206, 253, 307-13, 317, 363 
Mawsill (Abii al-). A poct of the Banii Asad Tribe. Ibu Kusdsah, who died about 
$23, quoted him, 1$$s 347 


Maximus. (1) Claudius, a Stoic plulosopher of the and century. (2) Maximus of 
Tyre, a Greek scholar and author of the and century. (3} Maximus the Con- 
fessor, a Christian theologian, born at Constantinople 580 A.p., a commentatot 
on Dionysius the Areopagite and Pseudo-Aristotle. For these names, see Sraith, 
CRBM, II, 988, 1000; Sarton, 1, 471, 406; Qifti, p. 3ar. 614 

Maymiin al-Qaddalz, Abii Shakir. He was derisively named Ibn Daygin. He was 
probably a retainer in the family of the 6th ShtT lmim., After spending some 
time in Jerusalem and al-Ahwiiz, he went to Persia, whicre his son, ‘Abd Allah, 
helped to organize the underground Isma‘ili propaganda. See books by Ivanov; 
Lewis, Origins of Isma'‘tlism, p. $7; Quatremére, Journal Asiatique, ard Scrics, 
Vol. If (August, 1836), 117 ££ 462, 463, 468-69 

Maymin al-Agran, ‘Abd Allih al-Hadraini. A scholar and poet of al-Basrah who 
lived in the late 7th and early 8th ceneury. Sce Baghdadi, Khizdnat al-Adab, I, 
163; Khallikin, I, 666, n. 7. Fltigel calls him al-lJusri, evidently an error. 


362 
Maymiin ibn al-Aqran. A grammarian associated with Abit al-Aswad al-Ds'ali, 
probably the sami¢ person as the one preceding. 90 


Maymiin ibn Hartin, Abii al-Fadl, al-Katib. He was probably a government sec~ 
retary and official, who quoted many anecdotes and was a friend of al-Jaluiz. He 
lived until 910. See Khallikan, Ill, 249, 660; Zirikii, Part VII, 301. 402, 

Maymiin ibn tbrihim, Abi al-Qisim. A secretary who served as dircctot of posts 
and. in go7 was a director of taxes. See Sabi, Wuzara’, pp. 203, 204, 250; 
Tabari, Aunales, Part TH, 2av4; Mas‘iidi, Vil, 125. 271, 369 

Maymiin ibu Mayiniin. See al-Fad/ ibn Rabi". 

Maysarah. A protégé of al-‘As ibn Hisham, who gave his protection to a reader of 
the Qur’dn, named Isud‘il ibn “Abd All3h iba Qustantin. G4 

Mayy bint Talabah iba Qays. An Arab girl loved by the famous poct, Dhi al- 
Rutamah, See Ishabani, Aghani, Pact XVI, 114 ff.; Kabbalah, Aidt al-Nisi’, 
Part V, 131. FAO 

Mayyidal (Ibn) al-Rammah ibn Abrad. He was a popular poet at the court at 
Damascus during the first half of the 8th century. See Ishahini, Aghani, Part If, 


88-120. 314, 322 
Mazaba. An astrologer attached to the court of Nabonassar or Nebuchadnezzar. 
G44 


Mazdak. He was the leader of a revolutionary and communistic sect of Northwest 
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Persia. He was executed about 431. See Firdawsi, Shafinama, VII, 182-209: 

See Shabrastani (Haarbriicker), Part I, 291; Nigam al-Mulk, p. 24¢ ff.; Browne, 

Literary History of Persia, f, 169. 260, 359, 817 

Mazini {al-), Abi “Urlimin Bakr ibn Muhammad. A great grammoarian, who died 
at al-Bagrah about 863. See Khallikan, I, 264. 

OY, 98, 112, 124, 126, 128, 130, 139 

Mizyir (al-} ibn Qirin ibn Bindar Hurmnz. A chief of Tabaristin, who revolted 

against al~Ma‘tasira and was cruelly exccuted 839/840. See Mas‘iidi, Vil, 137-38. 

696 

Menelaus. He was an astronomer and mathematician at Alexandria, during the rst 

century. He went to Rome and conducted rescarch probably at the tune of 

Domitian. See QHAl, p. gar; Sarton, 1, 253; Heath, Manual of Greek Mathematics, 


pp. 399-402. 638 
Menodorus. A ist century 8.c. authority for materia medica. Sec Smith, GRBM, 
1¥, 1042. O76 


Midlaji (or Marlihi). A late 10th century translator from Syriac into Arabic, 588 
Mibr. He became the chief (imdin) of the Manichacans during the reign of al-~ 
Walid (704-715). See Flligel (Mani), p. 319. 792-~O4, 
Mibridhar (Mihadhar) Jushnas. He was the vizier or framadhdr of Buzurjmihy ibn 
Bakhiakin, who was the principal aid of King Ansshirwan of Persia, See 


Miskawayh, Tajdrib al-Uinam, pp. 265, 1.7; 266, 1. 4. 239 
Mibrajaut {al-), Ahmad ibn ‘All. A reader and scholar of the Qur’in. For Mihrajin, 
sce YAqiit, Geog., TV, 698. $2 


Mibrin {ibn). See lbu Abi ‘Arihah. 
Mihrin ibn Mihribundidh al-Hamadhant. A gencral of the Persian army, defeated 
by the Muslims at Nukhaylah, 635. See Balidhuri, Origins, pp. 406-407. 224 
Mihzami (al-}. See Abii Hiffan. 
Miki (Ibn). See al-Shaf ibn: Mikal. 
Mikhail ibn Thir ibn Bigraris. A headmian of the $4bians of Elarran, in the middle 
of the oth century. The spelling of the name may not be correct. 468 
Mikhnaf, An unimportant grammarian, probably of the late roth century. 185 
Mikbnaf (Abi) Lit iba Yahya. An authority for early Muslim wars, who died 774. 
See Khallikin, IV, 448, n. 47; Durayd, Geneal., p. 289; Qutaybah, Ma‘aeif, p. 
267, 2OI~202 
Mikhnafibn Sulaym. He fouglie with ‘Ali at the Battle of $iffin, 657, and served him 
as governor of Isbahin. See Qutaybah, Ma‘frif, p. 267; Durayd, Geneal,, p. 289. 


2OT 

Milis. A Zoroastrian who embraced Islam, Jate 8th or early oth century. See 
Khallikin, TI, 668. 387 
Minjib ibn al-[Jarith. A student of historical traditions, who probably lived in the 
8th century. 197 
Miglhis. ‘The chief (imi) of the Manichacans in al-‘Iriq during the first half of the 
Sth century. WO }~O4 
Miqrid (al--} Shafar. A bookbinder, 18 


Migsam (Ibn), Abé Bakr Muhaminad ibn al-Hasan ibn Ya‘qib al-‘Aptar, He was a 
man of Baglidid, who was a grammarian and reader of the Qur'an. Fle was 
forced to recant the doctrines of Ibn Shanabiidh, See Khallikin, Til, 47, n. 2; 
Zirikli, Part V1, 311. Tho name is also spelled Mugsim. a4, 
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Mis‘ar ibn Kidam, Abti ‘Salamah. He came from al-Kiifah and was a scholar who 
studied with the great scholars of the period. He died abont 772, See Nawawi, 
p. $47, bottom; Sha‘rind, Part 1, 49. $04, 

Mis‘ar ibn Mushalhil. See Abii Dulaf, al~Yanbai’. 

Miskal (Abii), Aba: Muhammad ‘Abd al-Wahhab ibn Harish. An Arabian who was 
a grammarian at Baghdad im the last half of the 8th century. See Pliigel, Gram. 
Schule, p. 49. IOk, 197% 

Mishal ibn Kesih ibn ‘Aonrin ibn ‘Aga’ ibn Khatafa. He was 2 grandson of the poct 
Jarir and quoted his verses. See Isbahani, Aghaai, Part Vil, 42, L. 27. The Beatty 
MS and Fltigel give ‘Anunar, probably an error. 348 

Misjah (Ibn). See Sa‘id ibn Misjah. 

Miskin (Abi) al-Bardha‘t. A poet who wandered about in Syria and was probably 
a friend of al-Haytham ibn ‘Adi. He diced 8az. Sec Isbahini, Aghani, Part 1, 175. 


375 
Misma‘ ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Misma‘l. A Shi't theologian who was refuted by al- 
Ra2i. See Tiisi, p. 330, bottom section. 7O§ 


Misti (al-), Abii al-Hasan ‘All ibn Muhammad iba Abmad. He was born at Samarra 
870/871 and became a jurist and an ascetic, who visited Egypt and went to 
Baghdad, He died g4o/os0. See Tisi, p. 228; Khallikan, 1, 86, n. 10; Taghti~ 
Birdi, Part Wl, 301: Massignon, Holla, 1, 262, n. 6; Miskawayh, I'V (1), 84, 85. 

460 

Misri (@l-), Ibn al-Imim. He wrote the mutroduction to a conumentary on the Qur‘an. 

46 

Missisi (al-). A gtammarian. For the spelling, see Khallikin, 1, 112. Compare with 
Massisi, Yagat, Geog., lV, 597~$8. 185 

Miswar (al~) ibn Makbramah al-Zubri, Abi ‘Abd al-Ralunin. A young Com~- 
panion of the Prophet, who was killed 683, See Tabari, Annales, Part I, 1529, 
¥$34; Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 238; Zirikii, Part VIH, 123. 558 

Mitham ibn Yahya a-Tammar. He was a slave, set free by ‘Al. He becante one 
of the well-known men of early Islim. See Sa‘d (ibn), Part VI, 280; Zink, 
Part VOI, 294. 437 

Mithgqal, Muhatumad ibn Ya‘gtib al-Wasiti, He was a pupil of the poct Ibn al- 
Rami and himself poet, probably belonging to the late oth or early roth century. 
See Brockelmann, Geschlichte, Supplementband, 1, 124, Lop. 366 

Morienus. See Marianus, 

Mu'addab (al). See Ibrahin al-Harbi. 

Mu‘adh (Abii) al-Fadi ibn Khilid. A grammarian who wrote on the Qur‘in, 
probably in the early oth century. See Tahari, Annales, Part ¥, 80. 77 

Mu‘idh ibn Jabal ibn Aws. He was appointed by the Prophet as judge of al-Yaman. 
‘He helped to collect the revelations of the Qur’in, He died about 639. Sce 
Khallikin, [V, $0, np. 10, $$4: Hite, Arabs, p. 397. 62 

Ma‘adh ibn Muslim al-Harrd’, He was called both Abi Muslim and Abi ‘Ali, and 
lived from about 722 to 803. He was a cloth dealer of Hardt, who composed 
sone poems. See Khallikan, IH, 370. L424 

Mu‘adhdhal (fbn al-), A Maliki jurist of the gth century. The Tonk MS adds that 
his name was ‘Abd al-Samad ibn Ghayliin al-Misri. Compare ‘Abd al-Samad 
ibn al-Mu‘adhdhal, 496 

Mu'adhdhal (al-} ibn Ghaylin. A man of al-Basrah, who was 4 poct and who was 
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in kis prime about 800. See Isbahani, Aghdai, Part XII, $7, 58: XX, "74, 75. 
Compare Zirikli, Part VIIL, 183. We may have been the father of the preceding 


scholar. 364 
Mu ‘Sf a’ (Abd al-}, A scholar of secondary importance, who lived at al-Basrah and 
wrote about the Qur'an. 81 


Mir‘af£’ (al-) ibn ‘Imran, Abit Mas‘fid. A scholar of al-Mawsil, and-an ascetic, who 
traveled extensively to find Wadith. He died 800. See Khallikan, |, 2$9, n. 7; 
Tiisi, p. 332, sect. 722; Taghri-Birdi, Pare H, 117. 436, $46 

Mu‘tfa’ (al-) ibn Zakariy3’ ibn Yahya al-Nahrawani, Abii al-Faraj. He was nick~ 
named Ibn Tarra (Taran), He lived from about 915 to 1000 and was a judge at 
Baghdid. Sec Baghdadi (Khatib), Part XTH, a30, sect. 7199; Taghzi-Birdi, 
Part IV, 201; Khallikan, Il, 374. $63, 5697-68 

Mu‘afi(Abé al-}. A man of al-Madinah who became a poet, probably at the court of 
al-Fiad? (caliph 785786). See Mas‘tidi, VI, 269; Ishahani, Aghdxi, Part TV, 122. 


The name may be more correctly given as Ahi al-Mu ‘afi. 359 
Mu‘alli (al-} ibn Ayy&b ibn Tarif. An important provincial governor during the 
reign of al-Rashid (786-09). See Yaqiit, Geog., IV, p. 846, 1. 2. 156 


Mu‘allé ibn Mansiir al-Razi, Abi Ya‘'la. He was a judge and follower of the jurist 
Aba Yusuf. He dicd at Baghdiid 826/827. Sec Wafa’, Pare H, 177, bouom; 
Tabari, Annales, Part TY, 2425; Zirikli, Pare VITE, 189. $03 

Mut‘allim (fbn al-} Aba ‘Abd Alih Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn al-Nu‘min. 
A man of Baghdad, who lived from about 940 to 1024. He was a theologian of 
the Imimiyah school of thought. Sce Tiisi, p. 314, sect. 685; Taghri-Birdi, 
Part IV, 258, ; XXxHi, 443, 497 

Mu’ammal (al-) al-Raqqi. He may have beon one of the pocts named al-Mu’mumal, 
See Isbehani, Aghdni, Patt XVI, 166; XIX, 1475 Tammam (Riickert}, select. 


407. 356 
Mu‘anunat. A pupil who served Mu‘aniar ibn al-Ash‘ath in the late 8th and early 
oth century. 220 


Mou‘ammar ibn ‘Abbad al-Sulami, Abii ‘Amr. We was a Mu‘tazili scholar, who 
upheld the spiritual existcace of the soul and introduced the idea of concepts. 
See Baghdad? (Seclyc), pp. 118, 149; Shahrastini (Haarbriicker), Part I, 
67; Nadir, Systéme philosophique, pp. xv, 36, 208, 275-77. 
393, 395. 407, 422, 429 
Mu'‘ammar (Ibn), Abii al-Husayn al-Kafi. A Shi‘t jurist called al-Karkhi. See Tisi, 
p. 372, sect. 827, S41 
Mu‘ammar ibn al-Agh‘ath, A Mu‘tazili scholar who lived during parts of the 8eh 
and oth centuries and taught a group of students, Sce Khallikin, I, 438, n.8. 
220, 417 
Mu'arraj ibn ‘Arat ibn al-Hirith abSadtsi, Abii Fayd. A man of al-Bagrah, who 
was a pupil of al-Khalil. He was a grammarian, who went to Khurasin with 
al-Ma’miin, but died at al-Basrah 810, See ZixikH, Pare VITI, 266. 
G~F9, LOI, 104, 105 
Mu‘iwiyah. The fifth caliph who ruled 661-680. He was the son of Abii Sufyin 
and founder of the Umayyad dynasty. 
65, 194, 197, 201, 223, 325, 405, 437, 486, $55, $83 
Mu'iwiyah (Abi) al-Yamin, al-Aswad. An ascetic connected with both 'Tarsiis and 
a-Bagrah, Compare al-Yaman ibn Ribab. See Sha‘rini, Part I, $3. 456 
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Mu‘dwiyah ibn ‘Abd AFh ibn Ja‘far. He was the son of a man, who died about yoo 
and was a leader in the carly Islimic comowunity. See Mas‘tidi, IV, 181.  aaz 
Mir‘iwiyah iba ‘Ammrir al-Dubni. A Sid‘ jurist, author and student of the Hadith. 
See Tiist, p. 332, sect. 725; Tabari, Asnales, Part Tl, a34o. $36 
Mu‘iwiyah ibn ‘Amr, Abii ‘Amr al-Azdi. He was a scholar who quated historical 
traditions. He died at Baghdad 830/831. See Qutaybah, Ma‘irif, p. 259.  ro9 
Mu‘iwiyah ibn Mudid ab-Jurhumi. The ancestor of the Bani Jurhum. For this 


tribe, see “Dyurhum,” Ene. istant, 1, 1066. 8 
Mu‘awiyah fl, ibn Yazid. The caliph at Damascus, 683. 223 


Mibadhin-Mitbadh. He was a Zoroastrian priest of Fars, who was named Zaradasht 
ibn Adhrakhirah. He was summoned to Baghdid by the Caliph al-~Mutawakkil, 
He became a Muslim and Persian scholar, nicknamed al-Mutawakkili. Fltigel 


gives a different name. m7 
Mubarak ibn Sa‘id. A brother of Sufya ibn Sa'td al-Phawri. 'The brother died 
about 778. See Qutayhah, Me‘arif, p. 250. $46 
Muhbaraki (ab). He was a court intimate, probably a jester of the oth century. The 
name is garbled by Fliigcl, but clear in the Beatty MS. 336 


Mubarrad {al-), Abé al-“Abbis Muhammad ibn Yazid. He was a great scholar of 
philology who was born at al-Basrah about 826 aud died at Baghdid 898/809. 
He was known for his hook A-Kamil. Sce Khallikin, I, 31; Yaqtit, Irshad, 
VI (7), 137, L 45, which explains the spelling of che name. 
“6, FO1, 114, 118, 120, 125-26, 127, 130-32, 135, 164, 398 
Mudabbir (ab-). Sec (1) Afmad, (2) Ibrahion, (3) Muhammad thn al-Mudabbir, For 
the family name, see Khalhikin, [V, 389; Isbaldni, Aghdn?, Part XV, 93. 
Mudarras ibn Rib‘. An early poct of the Banii Asad Tribe. Sce Zirikli, Part VIE, 
1$3; Tanmam (Riickert), select. 434, 74.1, where the name is grven as Mudarris. 


347 
Maudrik ibn Mubammad al-Shaybint. He was a poet at the time of al-Mutawakkil 
(caliph 847-861}, See Ishahini, Aghai, Part XX, 9o. 371 


Mufaddal (al-), Aba alAbbas iba Muhammad ibn Ya‘la al-Dabbi. A scholar of al- 
Kiifah who was involved in a rebellion but pardoned, and under the patronage 
of al-Mahdi compiled the famous Al-Mufaddaliyai. He died 784/785. See 
Khallikin, Tl, 23, 26, n. 3. 77, 85, 178, 191, £62 

Mufaddal (al-} ibn Salamah al-Dabbi, Abt Talib. He came from al-Kafeh and was 
a well-known scholar of the Qur’in and literature. He died 903. See Yaqiit, 
Irshad, VI (7), v7or Khallikain, Wl, 613. 96, 135, 137, 161, 170, 350, 742 

Mufajja‘ (al-), Aba ‘Abd Allih Mubanimad ibn Abmad (‘Abd Allih}. He was a 
pupil of Tha‘lab and a Shit scribe and poet of al-Basrah who died 93a. Sec Yiqiit, 

Irshad, VI (6), 3145 SuyGui, Bughyat, p13; Zirikli, Part VI, 198. 182, 770 

Mughailas (Ibn). See ‘Abd Allih ibn Abmad ibn Muhammad. 

Mughallas (Mughlis} ihn Tayba. The headman. of the Sabians of Harrin during the 
middle of the oth century. 768 

Mughazili (al-). A mathematician dusing the carly roth century, Sce Qifti, p. 288, 
1.4; Tiigan, p. 227; Suter, X (1900), 49, 72. His name may be Ibn ‘Aor (or 
Abii ‘Amr) al-Mughizali. 6O7 

Mughirah ibn “Abd ak-Rabmin al-Harsi. A man of al-Madinal, who was a Maliki 
jurist. He lived from 742 to 802. For the last name, see Yagiit, Geog., I, 240. 

495 
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Mughirah ibu Migsam al-Dabbi, Aba Hishiim (Hashim). A blind jurist who died 
752/753. Sco Fabati, Annales, Part 1, 114, 265; Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 240. $47 
Mughirah ibs Mahammad, One of the Muhallab Family, probably the brother of 
the oth century poet, Yazid ibn Mubammad. 240 

Mughirah (al-} iin Shu‘ayb. See abe Taint. 

Mughirah (al-} ibn Sha‘bab. He took part in the Battle of al-Qidisiyah, 6397, and 
later was governor of al-Kiifah. See Baladhuri, Origins, pp. 410-12, 427, 440, 
472, 481; Hitti, Arabs, pp. 196-97; Waqidi (Jones), ill, 495-98; 962-68. 224 

Mughith (A bit al-) akAwdi. He helped to edit the poetry of Jarir, and probably 


lived in the early 8th century. 448 
Mahabbar (al-) ibn lyis fbn Marhtib. A nobleman of Khurisan during the early 
period of Islim. See Durayd, Geneal., p. 208. 218 


Muhabbib (Abii al-) al-Rabr'i. A tribal language scholar. Fligel calls him Abii al- 
Maujih, Tie last aante may be al-Lib’. See Durayd, Geneal., p. 170, 1. 7. 1$3 
Muahalhil ibn Rabi'ah. He was a Pre-Islimic poct and the uncle of Jmru” al-Qays, 
perhaps the first poet to use the ode or al-qasidah. Sec Qutaybab, Shi‘r, p. 164; 
Baghdadi, Khizdiat al-Adab, Part Tl, 23. 345 
Mauhallab (al-} ibn Abi Sufrah, Abii Said, An officer who lived from about 630 to 
702. He led the invasion in Afghanistin, conducted the Azraqi war, and was 
governor of Khurasin. See Khallikan, Hl, 508. 229, 239, 242 
Muhailabi {al-). See (1) Afwuad ibn Yazid; (2) Mughirah ibn Muhammad; (3) 
Yazid iby Mubaminad. 
Muhallabi {al-), Abit al-‘Abbis Ahmad ibn Muhammad. An Egyptian graramarian, 
probably of the 10th contury. Sce Yaqiit, Irshad, VI {2}, $8. 185 
Muhallabi (al), Abti Muhammad al-Hasan ibn Muhammad. A tan of al-Basrah, 
who lived from1 903 to 963. He was a poet, man of Ictters, and the vizier of 
Mu‘izz al-Dawlah. See Khallikin, I, 410; Miskawayh, VII, index (Muhalliabi) 
for many references. 206, 315, 375 
Muhallabi {aF-), Muhammad ibn ‘Abbad ibn Habib. He was the governor of al- 
Bagrah duriug the reign of al-Ma’miin. He died 831. Sec Isbaliini, Aghani, Part 


IX, 97; Zirikli, Part VIE, so. 397 
Muhallim (Abt). A pranimarian, who wrote about al-anw2’, Compare him with 
the scholar who follows. 19] 


Muhallim (Abt) Muhanunad (Abmad) ibn Sa‘d. He was also called Mubanunad ibn 
Hishim ibn ‘Awf al-Sa‘di. He was a grammarian of tribal origin, who died 
abont 860. See Yaqiie, Geog., Hl, 758; Fliigel, Gran. Schule, p. 48. 100 

Muhammad. ‘The Prophet of Islim, called the Apostle of AlKih. 

190, 3'78, 475, 605, 814, 368 

Muhammad. The gth SHTT Imam. Ee was called al-Jawad. See Hirti, Arabs, p. 442. 

$36 

Muhammad (Abii). A judge who upheld the doctrines of the heretic, Ibn Kultab. 

449 

Muhammad (Abii). See al-Hasit ibn ‘Ubayd Alh. 

Mubanunad (Abii} ‘Abd Allib ibn Mubammad al-Shimi. A Syrian pupil of Tha'lab, 
in the second half of the oth century. 164 

Muhammad (Abid) ibn Abi Sa‘id. He was a shaykh, who was a friend of the anthor 
of Al-Fitrist. He may have been a son of the jurist Abt Satd al-Sirdfi. 

99, 136 
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Muhammad (Abi) ibn Ma‘rif, a-Qadi. His true name was ‘Ubayd Allah ibn 
Abmad ibn Ma‘raf He was a scholar and judge, who died at Baghdad 991. See 
Khallikin, I, 3°79, note. 136 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abbas ibn Muhanumad, Abi ‘Abd Allih al-Yazidi. A frieud of al- 
Jihiz, who was tutor to the sons of al-Mugtedir, He died 92a. Sec Huart, p. 
147; Zarikli, Pare VU, $2. 399 

Mahanimad ibn ‘Abd Allah. See Ibn Sart‘dn. Also Ibn al-Sayrafi, 

Muhanunad ibn ‘Abd Allah. He was spoken of as a grandson of Mayaniiin al- 
Qaddah. See references, footnotes and Appendix, given with the translation for 
the passage about the Ismi‘iliyah. 464. 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd AH3h, Abi Nasr al-Kalwadhini. A late 1oth century 
mathematician, interested in Indian arithmetic, See Suter, V1 (1892), 75; XX. 
(1900), 74. 670 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah, Aba Bakr alsBardha, He was a jurist of the Shiirah 
group of the Khawirij, who met the author of ALFihrist 951/952 He died ten 


years later. See Zimkli, Part VII, 97. xili, $70 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Harcini, Abi al-Harith. He was a secretary who 
compiled a fifty-leaf anthology of poetry. 367 


Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Abii ‘Abd Allah, A jutist who lived 

m \ Egy from about 798 to 882. See Khallikin, il, 498, 600, n, 4; Shiriizi, p. 

+ Taghri-Birdi, Part H, 175, 260; Tf, 44, 240. For his father, see ‘Abd Allah 

ibe mn al-Hakarm. 528, $64 

Muhammad fbn ‘Abd Allih ibn Ghalib, See Bab. 

Muhammad ibu ‘Abd AIKh iba Harb, The secretary of the well-known gencral 

al-Hasan ihn Qabtabah during the late 8th century. 257 

Muhammad iba “Abd Allah ibn al-Hasan ibn al-Hasan ilm “All. He was 2 descendant 

of the Prophet, who revolted against the Caliph al-Mangir and was killed at 
al-Madinah 762, Sce Mas‘tidi, VI, 189, 199-2035 Flitti, Arabs, pp,.290-01. 

118, 247 

Mubammad ibn ‘Abd Allgh ibn Mubammad, Abt Bakr al-Abhari. He was born at 

al-Abhar near Harnadhia 891/892 and was a Maliki jurist and author. He died 

985/986. See Yigiit, Geog., I, 105, 1. 16; Ziriklt, Pare VI, 98. 498 

Mubammead ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Sulayman al-Fladrami. Ile came from al-Kiifah, 

and was also called Abti Ja‘far al-Mutayyin ibn Ayyiib. He lived from about 

817 to goo aud was a reliable anthority for the Hadith. See Taghri-Birdi, Part 

Ill, 277, 306; Yaqiie, Geog., If, 26, 220, 422; Zirikli, Part VIL, 95. 538 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah thn ‘Fahir ihn al-llusayn, He inherited the artorromous 

governorship of Khurisin, but surrendered it to his nephew and then served as 

chief of police at Baghdad. He died 908/909. See ““Tahirids,” Enc. Islan, IV, 


614. 256, 355 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Alidh ibn ‘Umar, al-Bazyir. He was a falconcr, who wrote 
a book about birds of prey, 730 


Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Alih ibn Ya‘qih ibn Da'iid al-Ya‘gibi, Abii ‘Abd Allih. 
A secretary and poet, whose father was attached to al-Malhai (caliph 775-785). 


See Tabari, Annales, Part TH, 490. 369 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Karim, He was either 2 Mu‘tazili or Musji'T theologian 
of secondary importance, See Hajar, List al-Mizan, V, 264. 430 


Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. Sec al-Ansii. 
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Mubammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Abin al-Zayyit, Abii Ja‘far. He was the vizier 

of three caliphs and also a poct, He died $47/848. See Khallikin, 111, 249. 
234, 268, 367, 400, 402, 408, 683, 804 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Rabbah ibn Sulaymin, Abii ‘Abd Aah. We came from 
Tirkan in Bastern Persia and was nicknamed “Mule Head.” He was an author 
who died 820/821. Sce Yaqiir, Geog., 1, 905. 2$6 

Muhammniad iba “Abd al-Ral:min ibn Abi Shabbah. A poct of secondary impor~ 
tance, Sec Isbahini, Aghdni, Part IV, 92, top. ‘The latter part of the name is 
garbled by Fliigel, and the Beatty MS does not indicate the vowels, so the spelling 
is uncertain, It may he Subbah. 387 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Rabmin ibn al-Mughirah ibn al-Harith iba Abi Dhi’b 
(Flishim), Abi ‘Abd al-Rahmin. He was a jurist and judge, who lived from 
about 700 to 775. See Baghdad (Khatib), Part I, 296, sect. 787; Qutaybah, 
Ma‘arif, p. 244; Taghri-Birdi, Part I, rox, 239. $46 

Muhatiumnad ibn ‘Abd al-Wabhib. Sce al-jubba'r. 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abdiis. Sce al_fahshipart, 

Moubhaminad ibu Abi ‘Abd Allah. See Ibn.al-‘Amid. 

Muhammad ibn Abi al-‘Atihiyah, Abi: ‘Abd Allih. A poet and ascetic. See 
Esbahini, Aghani, Part Hi, 127, 182; Querybah, Shi‘r, p. 497. For his famous 


father, see “Atthiyah, 255 
Muhammad. ibn Abi Badr al-Sulami. An unimportant poct. 363 
Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr. He was a son of the first caliph, appointed as governor 

of Egypt by ‘Ali (caliph 656-661). Sce Baladhuri, Origins, p. 348; Mas‘tdi, [V, 

180-83, 347, 427; V, 32-38. 20] 
Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr al-Mugaddami. A scholar who wrote a commentary on 

the Qur’in., 96 
Muhamunad ibn Abi Hamzah al-‘Uqayl. A man who composed a smali amount of 

poetry, 363 
Mukammad ibn Abi Tikmah. He was a secretary who wrote some poetry. Fitigel 

calls iim Mubammad ibn ‘All ibn Abi Llakimah. 369 
Muhammad ibn, Abi Hudayfah. The governor of Egypt who revolted against the 

Caliph ‘Uthndn, 656. See Baladhuri, Origins, pp. 357, 348. 201 
Mubaramad ibn Abi Umayyah. An Arabian poet. For his father, who dicd 613, 

sce Abii Uimayyale. 398 


Muhammad ibn Abi ‘Uyaynah. The governor of al-Rayy at the time of al-Mansur 
(caliph 754-755). Later he was put in prison. He was a poet and student of 
traditions. Sec [sbahini, Aghan?, XVII, 9. 356 

Mubammad ibn Abi Zaynab, Abé al-Khagyib. He was one of the carly agitators 
of the conspiracy, which became the Isma‘ili movement and a teacher of Mayiniin 
al-Qaddih. He was killed 755. See Baghdid? (Halkin), pp. 32, 62-65, 74; 
Lewis, pp. 21, 35; Maqrizi, Iiti‘dz, p. 48: 462 

Muhammad (fbn), Abii ‘Abd Allah. Sce al-Khuzaymt. 

Muhammad ibn Ahmad. See Ibn Shanabiidh; also Abit al-Fadi. 

Muhammad ibn Ahmad. He was a sectctary who wrote some poetry, His name 
occurs in the text after ‘Ali ihn Husayn but is omitted in the translation. His 
nickname is Mujiin in the Fliigel edition, but Mubriz or Mubarrar in the Beatty 
MS. 368 

Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Safwani. He was the judge of al-Mawgil 
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937/958. He met the author of Al-Fihrist and also left some books about the 
law and other subjects. See Ttisi, p. 271, sect. $95. 490 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Abi al-Thalj, Abi: Bakr al-Katib. He was 4 pious and 


democratic SHIT scholar and secretary interested in the Qur'an and Hadith. 


See Tiisi, p. 272, sect, 596. 76 
Muhammad ibn Abmad ibn ‘Alf ibn Khiyar. A tax expert and secretary, For his 
father, sec Ahmad ibn ‘Ali ibn Khiyir. 298, 369 


Muhaniunad ibn Almad (al-Hasan) al-Sanawbari, Abii Bakr. He was a well-known, 
North Syrian poet, who died 945. Ite was associated with Sayfal-Dawlah. Sce 
Tha ‘Glabi, Part I, 462; HI, 95, bottom; Yaqiit, Geog., I, 667, 1.2a; Tax1. 3972 
Muhammad ibn Abmad thn Ibrilim, See Mahanmad ibn Ibrahim thn Yiisaf. 
Muhammad ibn Abmad ibn Ismail ibn Ibrahim ibn ‘Isi ibn al-Mansiir, Abi Almmad. 
A descendant of the royal family, known for lis poetry. He probably lived 
m the 10th century. 330 
Muhammad ibn Ahinad ibn Muhammad ibn Abi al-Thalj, Abii Bake al-Katib. He 
was a secretary, jurist, and disciple of al-Jabar? duting the roth century. 
561, $66 
Muhammad ibn Abmad ibn Nagr ibn Jayhia ibn Jurjin al-Jayhani. He was a 
secretary and vizier of Nasr ibn Ahmad. He was influenced by the Manui- 
chaeans. He died o41/oq2. See Athir, Part VIE, $9, bottom, and 66, L 9; 
Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (6), 293; Yigiit, Geog., TF, 184. In AlFthrist lie is called Abii 
‘Abd Aliih Abmad ibn Mubamunad. 302-303, 337, $04 
Muhammad ihn Ahmad ibn Thawabah. See Abi ‘Abd Allah ibn Thawabah. 
Mubanunad ibn Alunad ibn Yahya al-Ash‘ari al-Qummi, Abii Ja‘far. A Shi‘l 
jurist and author. See ‘Tiist, p. 279. sect, $98 and bottom. $40 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibu Zuhayr ibn Harb, Abii ‘Abd Allah. He was a jurist, 
whose grandfather died 848 and his father 892/893. See Khaythamah Family, 
$$$ 
Mubamimad ibn ‘A’islah, Abi Ja‘far. A siuger and poct of al-Madinah, whose 
father was unknown and who died about 718. See Isbahiini, Aghini, Part Il, 


62; Zirikil, Part VI, 48. 309, 324 
Muhammad ibn ‘Ali, Abt al-Husayn, A secretary from Diymart near Isbabin, 
probably belonging to the roth century. 300 


Muhammad ibn ‘Ali, Abi Ja‘far, See al-Bagir. 
Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Bukdiri, Abi al-Tayyib. A secretary who wrote a hundred 
pages of poetry. 370 
Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Dabbi. He was called al-Sin? in the Beatty MS, and was the 
author of some poctry. 36% 
Muhammad ibn ‘Ali, Daydin (Didan). A seerctary who composed some poetry. 
369 
Muhammad ibn ‘Ai ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn alAbbas ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib, Aba ‘Abd 
Aflah ai-Hiishimi. He was the father of the two first ‘Abbasid caliphs. See 
Khailikin, H, 592; THitti, Arabs, p. 280. 222, 378 
Muhatnmad ibn ‘All ibn al-Fayyid, Abii ‘All, A secretary who wrote some poetry. 
371 
Mukammad ibn ‘Ali ibn al-Husayn ibn Misa ibn Babawayh, Abii Ja‘far. He went 
to Baghdad in 966 as a young man and became an author known for his good 
memory. See Tiisi, p. 304, sect. 662; Zirikli, Part VII, 159. 487, 488 
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Mubamraad ibn ‘Alt ton Jini. He is mentioned hy Fliigel, but omitted in the Beatty 
M5. Tc helped to write a couimentary. 75 
Mubammad ibn ‘Al ibn Muqlah, AbG ‘AH. He was the famous vizier of al-Miugtadir 
aud al-Qdasir, noted for his skill 25 a penman. He lived from &86 to 948. See 


Khaliikia, U1, 266. 1%, 70, 134, 273, 297, 285, 37% 
Muhammad ibu ‘Ali al-fawiliqi. He composed fifty pages of poctry. For the last 
name, see Khallikin, IH, sor. 364 


Muhammad ibn ‘Al al-Makki, See Abii 2ufar. 

Muhamaiad ibn ‘Anbasah, Abii ‘Abd All8h. He was the maternal uncle of Abt al- 
afd’, with whom he studicd aad shared an interest in mathematics, during the 
10th century. See Qifti, p. 288, 1.4; Tiqan, p. 227, where he is called Muham- 


mad ibn ‘Anbah. 667 
Muhamruad ibn ‘Arts Abii ‘Ali, al-Kinb, A secretary who coraposed a small 
ammount of poetry. 370 


Muhammad ibn Babr al-Isbahini, Abi; Muslim. He lived frona 868 to 934 and was 
a government secretary, who became governor of several provinces int Persia. 
He was also a Mu‘tazili theologian, who translated foreign books into Arabic, 


See Suyiidi, Bughyat, p. 23; Hajj Khalifah, IL, 508; VI, 289. “6 
Muhammad ibn Bahram ibn Mityir al-Isbahini. He trauslated Persias: books into 
Arabic. The spelling of the grandfather's name is uncertain. $89 


Muhammad ibn Bahrim al-Mantiqi al-Sijistiai, Abii Sulayrnin. He was a shaykh 
and scholar, who died 986/987. See Qifli, pp. 30, 1. 20; 35,1 10; 84,197 224, 


I. 8; 235, 1. 5. Compare Muhanunad ibn Tahir ibri Bahrim. $85, 742 
Mubammad ibn Bakr. A government secretary, who made a collection of epistles 
and was also a poet. See Tabari, Annales, Part Il, 2426. 367 


Muhammad ibn Bashir. (1) A-Khiriji, Aba Sulaymin. He was a well-known poet 
of the tine of al-Rashid (caliph 786-809); (2) Al-Riyashi. A poet associated 
with al-Basrah at the time of al~Mu‘tasim (caliph 833-842). Sce Isbaliaini, 
Aghani, Part XPV, 148; XH, 120. 363 

Muhammad ibn. al-Dabhak ibn ‘Uthman. He was the director of pasts and public 
works at Makkah, 838/839. See Yaqiit, Geog,, I], 668, 1.4; 942,117; TI, 767, 
ao. 244 

Muhammad ihn D2’td ibn ‘AH, Abi Bakr, He was the son of the famous jurist 
and hinselfa legal authority and man of letters. He died about 909. See Mas‘iidi, 
VII, 254, 277; Shirdzi, p. 148; Taghri-Birdi, Pare Hl, 171. $23, S31 

Muhammad ibn 13*ad ibn al-Jarrahk, Aba ‘Abd Allah. He lived from about 858 to 
908 and was a poct, expert copyist, and secretary. He was killed in 908 becasise 
of his part in the plot to make ‘Abd Alli iba al-Ma‘tazz caliph. See Khallikin, 
I, 25, n. 5; Il, 360-61; Miskawayh, ]V (1), 4 ff 

106, 242, 244, 280, 283, 325, 342, 355, 366 

Muhammad ibn Dhu’ayb of al-Basrah. A poct at the court of al-Rashid (caliph 
786-809), See Isbahint, Aghdni, Pare XVII, 78; Mas‘iidi, VI, 322. 358 

Muhammad ibo Dinér al-Ahwal, Aba al-‘Abbis. A copyist and scholar of the 
Qur’in, language, aad poetry, who was also active as a teacher during the oth 
century. See Yaqit, Irshad, V1 (6), 482, where he is called Muhammad ibn al- 
Hasan iba Dinac. 

Muhanunad ibn alFadi al-Jarjaci’i, He was a secretary and poet and the vizier of 
al-~-Mutawakkil (caliph &47-861). Sce Yaqit, Geog., Hl, $5, 1. 13 Mas‘tdi, Vil, 
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197; Tabari, Aunales, Part If, 1379, 1407, 1514; Isbahani, Aghani, Part IX, 60; 


XVI, 127, where the locality name seems to be meorrect, 360 
Muhammad ibn al-Fadl al-Suktini. He wrote some poetry. His name is omitted 
by Fliigel. 363 


Muhatimad ibn al-Fudayl ibn Ghazwin al-Dabbi, Abti ‘Abd al-Rahmaan. He came 
from: al-Kiifah and was a conservative jurist, who died 810/811, See ‘Taghti~- 
Bird, Part Ul, 9, 31, 148. 548 

Muhammad ibn Ghalib al-Isbatuini. See Bai. 

Muhammad ibn Habib, Abii Ja‘far. He was an authority for tribal dialects, poetry, 
aud folklore, who died at Samarra, 859/860, See Khallikin, Ill, 622, 627, n. 36. 

98, 104, 191, 234, 344 

Muhammad ibn Habib al-Farisi, A Persian ascetic whose father may have heen 

Abii Muhammad Habib al-‘Ajami of Fars. He died 772/773. He is described by 


“Atlir, p. 44. 456 
Muhamntad ibn al-EHajjaj ibn Nugayr al-Anbiri, A man who quoted carlicr 
authorities. Courpare Tabari, Annales, Part 1, 2382. 100 


Muhammad ibn Hacdin al-Mawgili, Abit Ja‘far. Called by Fliigel Nasr ibn 
Muhammnad ibn Jain. He was a roth century purist who composed some poctry. 


37% 
Muhammad ibn Hamdan al-fardifi, Abi ‘Abd Alldh. A Shaft jurist of the late 


oth and perhaps early roth century. Compare with Muhanimad iby Alunad al- 


Tara iff muentioned by Nawawi, p. 61, botton. $9 
Muhammad ibn Hamzah, Abti ‘Abd Allih al-‘Alawi, He was a member of the family 
of the Prophet about whom al-Marzxubani wrote a book, 204. 


Muhamwuad ibn al-Hanafiyah, Abi al-Qasinn. He was a son of the Caliph “Ali who 
lived at al-Madinah, about 642-700 and whose followers claimed that he had 
not died but would reappear. See Khallikau, fl, $74; Baghdad? (Seelye), pp. 
35, 48, 49. 222, 382, 823 

Muhammad ihn Harb. A secretary of al-Asfa (caliph, 809--813). 275 

Mohammad ibn al-Harith, Abi Ja‘far. He was called both al-Tha'‘labi and al- 
Taghlibi, He was a singer attached to the brother of al-Mutawakkil during the 
oth century. See isbahaui, Aghani, Part X, 161; Mas‘tidi, 1, 12. 324 

Muhammad ibn al-Harith al-Migri. A poet rot to be confused with the faruous 
smger. Compare 'Taghr-Birdi, Part I, 174. 365 

Muhammad ibn al-Eiarith al-Tamimi, Abi al-Hasan. He was the author of an 
cpistle. 398 

Muhammad ibn Hiriin ibn Mubanunad, See Abii ‘ie@ al~Warriq. 

Muhammad ibn Hariin ibn Mukhilid ibn Abin, Abi Bakr, He was a government 
official who wrote some poetry, He may have becn the general of al-Mu‘tagid 
(caliph 892-902). See Mas‘iidi, VIII, 209. 368 

Muhammad ibn al-Ilasan. See Ibn Darayd. 

Muhammad ibo. al-Hasan al-Warriq. Ue was a friend of the author of AL-Fibvist. 

yor 

Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-‘Attir. A Shit jurist and author. See Tiisi, p. 289, 
sect. 623. 436 

Mubamumad ibn al-Elasan iby Ahmad ibn al- Walid al-Qummi, Abii Ja'far. He wasa 
ShTT jurist, See Tiisi, p. 284, sect 618. $42 

Muhamuad ibn al-Hasan, the nephew of Hisham al-Shatawi. Ne was surnamed 
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Abt ‘Abd Alan and was an astronomer interested in sundials and measuring 
instruments. Sec Suter, VI (1892), 69; X (1900), 67. 6643 
Muhammad ibn al-Hasan ibn Dinir. See Aba al‘Abbis al-Afwal. 
Mulanumad ibn al-Hasan. ibn Ramadan. An utimportant grammarian of the late 
roth century. See Suytiti, Bughyat, p. 33; Yiqit, Irshad, V1 (6), 495. 184 
Muhammad ibn al-Elasan al-Makhatim?. An authority quoted hy al-Zubayr ibn 
Bakkar, 244 
Muhammad ibn a)-Hasan al-Muntazar bi~Allih, Abii al-Qisim. He was the last 
of the twelve official ShiT imams, He disappeared at Sduaarra, $78, was called 
al-Mahdi aud was expected to reappear. Sce Khallikin, ff, $81; Hitti, Arabs, 
p- 442. 409, 439 
Mukammad ibn al-liasan al-Shaybini, Abii ‘Abd AIEh. He was born at Wisit, 
brought up at al-Kiifah, and studied with al-Auwza'l, Malik, Abt: Hanifah, and 
other scholars. He was also a judge under al-Rashid. We died at al-Rayy 8o4/ 
S05. See Wats’, Part IL, 42; “‘al-Shaibani,” Bye. Islam, 1V, 271; Hajar, Lisin 
ab. Mizdu, Part V, 124, 496-07, $04, SO7-S00, $14, 516, SIO, $24, 568 
Muhanumad ibn Hashim ibn Wa'lah, Abii Bakr. He was onc of the two brothers 
from ab-ithalidiyah near al-Mawsil, who served as poets and librarians at the 
court of Sayf al-Dawlah (ruler at Aleppo, 944-967). He died about 990, Sce 
Khallikin, 1, 437; If, 337; Yiqiit, Geog., ll, 390; Zirikli, Part VII, 3 $3. 
XVI, 373-74 
Muhammad ibn Hazim al-Bahili. A poet living in al-Trig during the first half of 
the oth century. See Ishehani, Agh#ai, Part XH, 158; Qutaybah, ‘Uyiin, I, 246, 
1. 4; Fi, 373, 1.13; Fltigel gives the natue incorrectly, 363 
Muhammad ibn Hujr (Bajar) ibn Sulayman. He belonged to a family of Harran, 
served as secretary to the governors of Armenia and Syria, and made a collec- 
tion of his epistles. Me lived during the late 8th or early oth century. 
259, 274~75 
Muhammad iba Humayd, Abit Ja‘far. A poet and government official. Sec Klialli- 
kau, Mil, 664; Isbahini, Aghini, Part EX, 92; XU, 160; XV, 103; Taghiri- 
Birdi, Part H, 203, 209, arr. 365 
Mahasunad ibu Humayd ibn Hayyin al-RAzi, Abii ‘Abd Allah. He was an authority 
for the Hadith, who tanght al~Tabari, Ahmad ibn Haubal, and other scholats. 
He died 862/863. See Baghdad (Khatib), Part I, 259, sect. 733; Taghri~Birdi, 


Part II, 329. Yaqitt, Geag., I, 708, 1. 45; HH, 386, L 9. 563 
Mubammad ibn Humran ibn Atyan. A Shi't scholar of the second half of the 8th 
century. See ‘Tiisi, p. aga, sect. 629. 336 


Muhanunad ibn al-Hisayn. He was a wealthy official who lived during the late 8th 
century and secretly helped the Ismi‘iliyah. His popular name may have been 
Daydin, Dandin, Dhaydhin, or Zaydan, the texts are not clear. See Silvestre 
de Sacy, J, cceccxlii fi; Baghdadi (Halkin}, 10%, n. 2; 1097 Lewis, pp. $6, 69. 


469~70 
Muhammad ibn al-Hiusayn, Abii ‘Abd Allah. A poet attached to Sayf al-Dawlah 
(ruler at Aleppo 944-967). See Tha‘Alabi, Part Il, 273. 373 


Mubanuuad ibn al-Husayn, Abii Ba‘rah. A man of al-Hadithah, who was a book 
collector aud whose friend at Kifah gave him a valuable collection. Sce 
Khallikin, I, 667, o. 4, which gives the name Ali Ba‘rah. 38-89 

Muhammad ibn al-Flusayn, Abu Ja‘far al-Si’igh. He was a Shi jurist of al-Kiih, 
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who synipathized with extreme Imaimiyab doctrines. See Tiisi, p. a8o, sect. 
G24. $43 
Mubatiimad ibn al- Husayn al-‘Amid, Aba al-Fodt al-tattb. A secretary and vizier, 
who wrote some poetry. He died 970. Sco Sabi, Wuznrd’, p. 5; Zankli, Part 

VI, 328. 376 
Mubammad ibn al-Husayn (al-Hasan) ibn Jambir al-Bagri. A. Shit jurist, who was 
pbimate with the Sth Shi Imim, in che late 8th aud early oth century. Sec 
Tits, p. 284, sect. 617, wherc he is called : al-CQumon, The manuscripts call him 


alAm arti. $4ing.2 
Muhammad ibn al-Husayn ibn Shu‘ayb. A secretary who wrote some poetry, Com- 
pate ‘Tabari, Annales, Part ll, 1948 ff, for Muhammad ibn Shu‘ayb. 367 


Muhammad ibn al-Husayn ibn ‘Ubayd Allah al-Ajurti, Abii Bakr. Te was a Shafi 
jurist, who lived at Makkah dying 970. See Taghri-Birdi, Part IV, 60, 62; 


taj} Khatifak, ¥, 188, 204, 23 $26 
Muhaniruad ibn Ibribim. See al- Pari. 
Muhaminad ibn fbrahini. A bookbinder, following his father’s craft. rf 


Muhammad ibn [brahim iba al-Mundhir, al-Naysibiitl, Abii Bakr. He was a Shafi 
jurist, famous for his scliolarship and books on the law. He died at Makkah, 
921/922. See Nawawi, p. 675; Shirazi, p. 89; MKhallikin, fl, 612. 527 

Muhammad ibn Ibrahim tbn Yisuf, Abii al-Flasan al-Katib. He was born at al- 
Hasaniyah 894/895, a secretary, who pretended to be a Shafi'l, but was secretly 
one of the Imamiyah. See Jisi, p. 264, sect. $86. For the place of his birth, see 
Yagiit, Geog., Hf, 270. In one account his father is called Amad, probably an 


Cro, 489, $25 
Muhammad ibn Hdris ibn Sulayman. A poct of secondary importance. For his 
father, see [dris ton Sulayman. 354 


Muhanumad ibn ‘Imran. Sec al-Aderzubant. 

Muhammad ibn ‘Is3, See (1) Ibn Abi ‘Abbad. (2) Burehiith. (3) al-Mahdni. (4) al- 
Tinmidhi? 

Muhammad ibu ‘Ist. This scholar was probably Abii ‘Abd Allih, a teacher and anthor 
from al-Rayy, who died about 867, Sec Zirikli, Part VIL, 213. 8, 81 

Muhamuuad ibn ‘1s3 ibn al-Mangfir, Au important citizen who was at Makkah, 870. 

243 

Muhammad ibn ‘isa ibn ‘Ubayd ibn Yagtin. A man of Baghdad who was an 
associate of the roth and xith Shi'l inaims, but was one of the Ghulat extremists. 
See Tiisi, p. 911, sect. 675. For the imams, see Hutti, Arabs, p. 442; for die 
Ghulit, see Shahrastani (Haarbriicker), Part J, 199. $42 

Muhammad ibn Ishaq. See al-Nadim, author of Al-Filrist. Sce also Al-Qashin?. 

Mubammad ibn Ishaq ibn al-Elusayn, Abii al-Husayn al-Madhard’l, He was a 
‘sectetary who wrote some poctry. For his home town, see Yaqiit, Geog., TV, 
48r. 390 

Muhammad ibn Ishaq ibn Ibraldin, See Abii al-'Aabas. 

Mubhammiad ibn Ishig ibn Ibrahim al-Mug‘abi. He served al-Midawakkil and other 
caliphs as a provincial governor in the last half of the oth century. See Tabari, 
Annales, Part IM, 14047 Khailikan, 1, 312, 313, 0s 1. 333 

Mubhanunad ibu Ishiq ibn Tbrabhirn al-Sarraj, Abii al-'Abbas, A scholar of Naysabtir, 
who was the historian of Khurisin. He died 925/926, when 97 years old. See 
Taghri-Birdi, Part HY, 214, 1.8; 215. 339 
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Muhammad ibu Ismail. See (1) al-Bukhdrt. (2) al-Tirmidht. 

Muhammad ibn Isnti‘il. He was a grandson of the 6th Shit imam, largely respon- 
sible for organizing the Isind‘liyah movement. See notes for chap. V, sect. $, 
of the translation. 462, 465 

Mubammad ihn isma‘tl ibu lbrabiin ibn ‘Abd al-Hlamid, He was quoted as an 
authority by al-Zubayr ibu Bakkir, who died 870. Compare Zubaydi, p. 315, 

a44 

Mubamunad tbo Ismail ibn Salih ibn. Yabyi, Abii ‘Abd Allah al-Katib. A poet and 
secretary of the late oth and carly roth century. See Taglui-Birdi, Part, 10, 
268. 371 

Mulammad ibn Jabir ibn Sinan. See al-Battial. 

Mubammiad ibn Ja‘far ibn Muhamuttad Abd al-Llasan, He was called Ibn al-Najjar, 
and lived from about 915 to 1011, most of the time near Baghdad, although he 
came from al-Kiifal. He was an authority on historical tradition, See Yaqut, 
Irshad, VU (6), 467; Yaqtit, Geog., 1V, 1177, L. 14; $68, L 10; Zirikli, V1, 298. 

378 

Muhamutad ibn Ja‘far ibn Thawibah, Abii al-Hasan. A chicf of correspondence 
and an. important official during the reign of al-Mugtadir. He died 924/oas. 
See Yaqitt, Irshad, V1 (6), 463; Taghui-Birdi, Part Wil, 263, n. 1. See Thawdbah, 
Family, 283-85 

Muhammad thn Ja‘far al-Katib al-Gharbalf. A secretary who wrote poctry and was 
living at the time of al-Adu‘tadid {caliph 892-902). See Mas‘tidi, VIII, 266. 368 

Muhammad ibn al-Jahm, Abi Bakr. A jurist of Damascus, who completed a book 
of IsmA‘il ibn Ishiq al-Qadi, He died 895/896. See Taghri-Birdi, II, 243. 

178, 497 

Maubanimad ibn al-Jahm al-Barmaki. He was a wealthy official at the time of al- 
Mu'‘tasint (caliph 833-842). He was associated with the great astrouonser, Ja‘far 
Ibn Mubammad Abii Ma‘shar, and helped to translate from Persian into Arabic. 
Sec Khallikin, I, 63; IV, 68. §89, 658 

Muhanad ibn al-Jalm iba Hariin, Aba ‘Abd Allah. A scholar of Simarri and a 
goverment official who died 890/891. See Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (6), 471; Yaqiie, 
Geog., 1, 48, 1.9; 1, 825, 1. 10; MH, 32, 1,22; TV, 70, L 8. Compare with the 


preceding scholar. 178 
Muhammad ibn Ka‘b al-Qarazi. An authority for the Hadith, who died 735. See 
Khallikin, II, 3°70, 3°73, te Ts 142 
Muhammad ibn Khalaf. See Waki" al-Qadi. 
Muhammad ibn Khalaf. A maker of astrolabes, in the oth. century. O71 


Muhanunad ibn Khilid ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Qasti. The sou of a governor of al-‘Iraq, 
who was known for his preaching and whose fatler was killed 743. Sec Tabari, 
Annales, Part Ti, 1814-15; lI, 18-20, 161-65. 274 

Muhammad ibn Khilid ibn ‘Abd al-Rabmian al-Barqi al-Qummi. He was called 
both Abi ‘Abd Allah and Abi al-Llasan and was 4 Shi‘'i scholar and author, of 
the late 8th and early oth ceutury. See Tisi, p. 201, sect. 631; see also p. 37, 
sect. 74 for his family. $38 

Mubammad ibn Khalid ibn Barmak. A son of the famous official of the early 
‘Abbasid caliphs and brother of Yahy4, who lived from 738 to 805. Sce Tabari, 
Annates, Pact Tl, 638, 680. For the Barmeak Family, sce “Barmakids,” Bac. Islam, 
I, 663-66. 804 
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Muhamed ibn Khilid ibn Yalya ibn Barmak., A member of the Barmak Family 
who lived during the oth century and was a patron of translation of the Greek 
sCiences. §87 

Muhammad ibn Kundsah, Abii Yahy3 al-Asadi. He was a poet who lived during the 
last half of the 8th century, and whose concubine was greatly sought after for 
her singing. Sce Isbahdni, Aghadnt, XU, 1113 Tabari, Annales, Part I, 1366; 
Qutaybah, ‘Uyiin, 1V, 126. 198, 362 

Muhammad ibn al-Layth, Abii al-Rabi al-Khatib. A secretary to Yahya ibn 
Khalid, the vizier of Hiriin al-Rashid (caliph 786-809}. See T'abari, Annales, 


Part IIL, 668. 264, 274, 7390 
Muhammad ibn Ludhdhah, a mathematician of Isbahin, See Suter, VI (1892), 38, 
Qiffi, p. 287, 666 


Muhammad ibn Makhlid ibn Hafs alAttar, Abii ‘Abd AHah. He lived from about 
847 to 943 and was an authority on the Hadith. Sce Hajar, Lisdn al-Mizan, V, 


374; Taghri-Birdi, Part Tl, 280. $60 
Muhammad ibn Ma‘n ibn Hisham al-Qari, Abii ‘AH. A ShiT scholar, probably of 
the roth century, Cortipate Tabari, Annales, Part If, 202. 461 


Muhanad ibn Mangitr, He was called al-Zaj al-Muhaddath and he probably lived 
in the late oth century. He passed on a record of al-Khalif ibn Abmad. See the 


Pliigel edition of al-Fibrist, 1. 3 to p. 43. 5 
Muhammad ibn Mangiir al-Muradi, Abii Ja‘far, Lic was a Zaydi scholar and author, 
For the tribe of Murad, see Hakami, p. 177: Khallikin, J, 520. 482 


Muhammad ibn Marwin ibn Abi al-Janib ibn Marwan. A poct who was active 
during the reigns of al~Musta‘in and el-Mu‘tazz (862~869)}. See Tabari, Annales, 
Part Hi, 1651, 1672; Khallikan, II, 346. $54 

Muheniunad ibn af-Mudabbir. A poct and secretary of the ouh century. 270 

Muhammad ibn al-Mughirah. Sce Abii Ja‘far. 

Mubammad ibn Muhammad. See al-Bahiii and al-Fardbt. 

Mubammad ibn Muhatamad ibn Yahya al-Biizjini. Sce Ab& al-Wafa’ 

Muharntuad ibn Mukram, A government official and man of letters, who was 
probably at Baghdad in the oth, century. 24X, 275, 378 

Muhammad ibn Munadhir al-Subayri. A well-known poet of the late 8th and 
early oth century. See Isbahini, Aghdui, Part XVH, 9; Qutaybah, ‘Uys, 
¥, 63,1. £8; 246, 1,8; tf, 138,28, m 3. 361 

Muhammad iba Miisz. Sec al-Khivdrizmi. 

Muhammad ibn Misi ibo Shakir. A patron of scientific translation and. research 
from the time of al-Ma’min until he died, 872/873. See Qifi, pp. 315, 441~42; 
Tiigqin, pp. 1897-04; Sarton 1, 561; also Bani Adusd, 

$84, 645-46, 647, 666, 679, 683 

Mahammad ibu al-Nu‘min. See Shayfan al-Taq. 

Muhammad ibn Nu‘man ibn Bashir. He was the son of the eldest of the three 
leading disciples of the Prophet from al-Madinah. He became important at the 
court of Adu‘awiyah and passed on knowledge of the Qur'an to his son. 49 

Muhammad ibn al-Qasim. See Ibn al. Anbar. 

Mubarnmad ibn al-Qisim, Abi ‘Abd Allah. He passed on accounts of al-Mubarrad. 
See also his brother, fa‘fay ibn al~Qdsim. 428 

Muhammad ibn al-Qisim, Aba Ja‘far al-Karkdii. A secrctary, who became governor 
of al-Ahwaz and later a vizier, during the years 935/936 and 940/943. See 
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Sabi, Wazurd’, p. 338; Miskawayh, IV (1), 232 (207), 380 (338); V (2), 21 (20); 
Bowen, pp. 327, 331~32, 334, 301 
Mubanunad. ibn Qays al-Khatib. A naan noted for his preaching. 273 
Muhammad ibn al-Rashid. Sce al-Adu‘tasint (caliph 833-842). Also al-Andn (caliph 
809-813). 
Muhammad ibn Rawwid al-Azdi. The chief at Tabriz for whom Babak worked in 
the early oth century. See Wright, Maslin World, XXX VIW, No. ¢ (January 


#948), 46; Tabari, Annales, Part IH, 1380, t. 6. $19 
Muhammad ibn al-Sabbah. A geli century astronomer. See Qiffi, p. 59: Sater, VI 
(1892), 31; X (1900), 19. 655 


Mubammiad ibn Sa‘d al~Zubri. He lived from 784 ta 845 and was the secretary of 
al-Wagidt. He also helped to make his master’s books available. Sec Khallikin, 
Til, 64 (in whiicl the date of his death is inaccurate); Tabari, Annales, Indices, p. 
$13; Zirikli, Part VH, 64. 213-14, 215, 377 

Muhammad ibn Sa‘din. See Abii Ja‘far Mabammad ibn Sadan. 

Muhanad ibn Sahl ibn al~Marzuban al-Karkli, Abii Mansiir. A secretary of the 
roth century called al-Babath‘an Mi‘yis. The Hiigel version has al-Bahadi‘an 
Ma‘tds, probably incorrect. 301 

Muhammad ibn al-Sa@'ib. See al-Kaibi. 

Muhatunad ibn Sa‘id. A man known for his good liverary style m the first half of 
the oth century. 275 

Muhammad ibn Sa‘td ibn Shabir. A reader of the Quran according to the method 
of Yabya ibn al-biarith al ~Dhamari, 66, 79 

Mubammad iby Sa‘id ibn Zanjlyah (Zanjal). An iavam of Naysabir and a Muttazili 
scholar, who lived mostly itt the 10th century. See Murtadi, p. 93. 429 

Muhammad tbn Sa‘td al-jarjara’l, Aba Ja‘far. He was a secretary who wrote some 
poctry. The translation follows the Beatty MS. ‘The Flgel version has 
Mohamruad ibn Sha‘bals al-Jurjini, 37% 

Muhammad ibu Salli. See al-Jumahi. 

Mubammad ibn al-Salt. A poet of Arabia known for his love of Jatinat al-Khuild., 

719 

Muhammad ibn Sarai‘ah al-Tantimi, Abii ‘Abd Allah. He was a distinguislied 
Lianafi jurist and judge of West Baghdad, who conducted the funeral of al- 
Wagidt in 823. Fe died 847/848. Sce Wafi’, Part If, 58; Khallikan, III, 63; 
abari, Annales, Part TI, 1066. 214, $08 

Muhammad fbn al-Seri, See Ibn al-Sarraj. 

Muhanad ibn Shabib. See Ibn Shabib Muhammad al-Basri. 

Muhammad ibn Shaddad. See Zurgan, Aba Ya‘la Muhammad. 

Mubammad iba Shaddid al-Baladi. A wiaker of astrolabes, probably dacing the 


late oth or zoth century. 671 
Muljammad ibn al-Shadhin al-Jawhari. He wrote a book about jewels for al- 
Mu'tadid (caliph 892-902) and was probably a jeweler of Baghdad. 743 


Muhammad ibn Shakir. See Banii Misa. 

Muhammad ibn Shayban ibn Abi al-Najm., He probably lived in the late 8th contury 
and quoted the verscs of his grandfather, Abii al-Najet al-"Hli. 347 

Muhanimad iba Shuji al-Tisalji, Ab& ‘Abd Allah, He was a jurist who lived from 
797 to 869. He came from Khurisiu but lived at Baghdad, where he explained 
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the code of Abii Hatifah. Sce Wafi’, Part Il, 60; Taghui-Birdi, Part lf, 14, 188; 


TO, 4a; Zirikli, Part Vl, 28. $10-11, $16 
Muhammad ibn Sinan al-Qazziz. A scholar who quoted anccdotes and sayings. 
See Tahari, Annales, Part 1, 15, 35; Fil, 2402. Aad. 


Mubammad ibn Sirin, He was the son of a slave, an ascetic of al-Basgrah who was 4 
scholar and interpreter of dreams. He died 728/729. Sce Nawawi, p. 106; 
Qutaybah, Ma‘irif, p. 226. 57, 227, 456, 742 

Mubammad ibn Sulaymin aldashimi. He was anc of che men who made an 
abridgment of che history of al-Tabari during the toth century. $65 

Muhanumnad ibn Sulaym4n ibn ‘Ali al-Hiashimi. A icader involved in the insutrection 
against Musa al-Hadi (caliph 785-786). See Mas‘iidi, V1, 266. 126, 390 

Muhammad ibn al-Sumayfi, A miau of al-Yaman and the first generation of 
Islan who went to al-Gasgrah and had his own system of reading the Qur'an. 


69 
Muhammad iba Suwayd. A Mu'tazili scholar of secondary importance, probably 
belonging to the oth ceutury. 429 


Muhammad ibn Tahir ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Tahir. An important official undet ai- 
Ma‘tanrid {caliph 8970-892). He died 911. Sec Mas‘iidi, Vill, 42, 44: Tabari, 
Annales, “Indices,” p. $16; Zirikli, Part VI, 42. Uy FS8y STL 

Muhammad ibn Tahie thn Bahrain al-Sijistiai, Abit Sulayniin. He was an authority. 
for logic and philosophy, whose home at Baghdad was a center for scholars. 
He wrote a commentary on Aristofle. He died 990. Sce Qitti, p. 282; Usaybi‘ali, 
p. 34, bottom; Zirikli, Part VII, 42. Sce also the Filigel edition of al-Fihrist, 
rh, 7 tO p. 264. 632 

Muhammad ibn Thawr, A. quoter of traditions and the author of a commentary. 
Sce Yagiit, Geog., TT, 426, 1.1; Tabari, Annales, “Indices,” p. 507. 

Muhammad ibn ‘Ubayd Allah al-Madani. A master penman who probably came 


from al~-Madinah to Baghdad in the early oth century. 23 
Muhammad ibn ‘Ubayd Allah. He was the scerctary of al-Mahdi (caliph 7745-785). 
Because he was influcneed by the Manichaeans, he was executed. 804 


Muhammad ibn “Umar. See al-Wagidf and al~Bahili. 

Muhammad ibn ‘Umar. He was called Yn al-Kliansa’ and was a secretary and poet, 
perhaps a son of the famous poetess, Khansi’. 370 

Muhammad ihn “Umar (Ibn Hafs} ibn al-Farrukhan, Abi Bakr al-Tabari. He was 3 
oth century astronomer. For his father, see ‘Umar iba al-Farrukhin. Sce also 


Sarton, I, 568. 650 
Muhammad ibn “Umar al-Jucjini, A poct who wrote an elegy for Ishaq al-Afawsilt 
in &$0. See Isbahani, Aghdni, Part V, 86, 130. 314 


Muhammad tbn ‘Uthmin ibn Abi Shaybah, Abi Ja‘far. A legal authority of al- 
Kafah and a Qur’inic scholar, who went to Baghdad, where he dicd about 910. 
See Mas‘iidi, VII, 276; Baghdad (Khatib), Pare III, 42, sect. 979; Taghri- 
Birdi, Part 110, 171; blajar, Lisiu al-Mizdn, Part V, 280. 80, $53 
Mubamiuuad ibn Wasi’, A soldier who became an ascetic and mystic, living in al- 
‘Iraq and dying 738. See ‘Attir, p. 42; Khallikiin, IV, 198; Qutaybah, Ma‘Grif, 
pP- 242. 456 
Mubammad ibn Wuhayb al-Himyari. A poet of a-Basrah who went to the capital 
at the time of al-Mu'‘tasim (caliph 833-842). See Isbaluini, Aghdni, Part XVII, 
Fat. 36§ 
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Muhammad ibu Yabya ibn ‘Abd al-Karim a-Adami al-Azdi. He was a scholar and 
ascetic, who died 866/867. See Khallikan, IV, 336, 393, n. 2. Taghri-Birdi, 
Part Tf, 336, 220, 462 

Muhammad ibn Yahya ibn Abi ‘Abbad, Abii Ja‘far al-Nadim. He was a court 
companion of al-Mu‘fadid (caliph 892~902}. Sce Mas'tidi, VIE, 205: His nick. 
natne is not clear in the Beatty MS, but given as Malbarah by Fiigel. 

131, 133, 398 

Muhammad ibn Yahya ibn Abi Mangiir al-Munajjim. An astrologer and man of 


letters of the oth century. 313 
Muhammad ibn Yahya ibn Aktham. A mathematician. See Tiigin, p. 266; Suter, 
X (1900), 30. For his distinguished father, see Yaliya ibn Aktham. 665 


Mubaminad ibn Yazdid. He was an official at the time of al-Ma’mniin and a poet, 
who died about 833. See Qutaybah, “Uyiin, fl, 112, J. 11; Tabari, Annales, Part 
Ti, 1443; Zirikli, Part VIE, 14. A century later a viziet at al-Bagrah had the 
saine name. See Miskawayh, V (4), 410 (364), 416 (369). 367 

Muhammad ibn Yazid. See al-Mebarrad., 

Muhammad tbn Yazid ibn Maslioah al-Idisni. He was a great-grandson of the 
Caliph “Abd al-Malik and a poet, who lived at al-Hign near al-Raqgah and was 
at. authority for Bedouin folklore during the furst half of the oth century. See 
Mas‘iidi, VIII, 367 ff. 364 

Muhammad ibn Yisuf ton Waqid. See al-Firydbi al-Kabir. 

Mubammad iba Yiisuf ibn Ya‘qiib, Abu ‘Umar. A judge and author of works on 
history during the first part of the roth century. Sce Khallikan, 1, 88, n. 3; 
Mas‘tidi, VII, 217, 246, 283. For his distinguished son, sec Abu al-Husaya ibn 
Abi ‘Umar. 250 

Mubammiad ihm Yusuf al-Niqgit. See Abti al-Hasas Mubamimad ibu Yiisuf, 

Mubhantumad ibn Zayd, al-Di‘i ila al-Haag. He followed his brother as feudal raler 
of the Daylam-Tabaristan region in 884 aud died 900. See Khallikan, IV, 325; 
Hakami, p. 303; Mas‘tidt, VI, 343; Taghri-Birdi, III, 122, n. x. 432 

Muhammad iba Ziyid. See Ibn al~A‘rdbi. 

Muhammad ibn Ziyid ibn ‘Ubayd Allah. He was a member of the family of al- 
Harith ibn Ka‘b and was a poet and writer of official correspondence, in the 
middle of the &th century. See Taghri-Birdi, Part I, 324. For his better-known 
brother, see Yaltyd ibn Zryid. 258, 274, 3°78 

Mubamuad ibn Zubaydah. See Amin (caliph 809-813). 

Muhammad al-Jawad ibn ‘AH, Abii Ja‘far, Ho was the oth Shit [uvim, who died 
$35. See Khallikin, 1, $80; Mieti, Arabs, p. 442. $35, $38-39 

Muhammad al-Khuzaymi. He was a copyist, who transcribed the Qur’an in gold, 
during the late oth and early roth century. For his son, see al-Khuzaynil. 

18 

Muhammad al-Salami, Abd al-Lasan Mubhamrhad ibu ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad, 
He was called after Dar al-Salim (Baghdad) but went to al-Mawsil. Later he 
became the leading poet at the court of “Adud al-Dawlah at Shiraz. He died 
1003. See Khallikin, IM, 120; ‘Taghri-Birdi, Part [V, 209; Zirikli, Part VIL, 
100. 373 

Muhays. He was probably Mubarmmad iba ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Muhays, the 
ptincipal Qur’anic reader at Makkah, where he died 740/741. See Khallikan, W, 
422, nh. 2. 68 
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Mubriz, Abii. Sce Khalaf iba Hayyan. 

Maubriz (ibn). (1) Muslim, a famous Arabian singer, who died 757. See Zirikli, 
Part VIlf, 120. (2) Al-‘Ali’ ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmin ibn Mubriz. See ‘Tahari, 
Annales, Pare If, 628, 325 

Muhtadi {al-). The ‘Abbasid caliph, 869-870. 322, $09-10 

Muhtaj (ibn), Abii ‘Ali Almad ibn Mulanunad ibn Abi Bakr. He was a chief and 
gencral in Khurisan, who died of the plague 955/956. Sce Miskawayh, V (2), 
3-8 (4-8); 105-10 (100-104); 169 (158); 172 (161). 304. 

Mau‘izz al-Dawlah, Abi al-Husayn Abmad. The Buwayh officer, who became clicf 
of the ‘Abbasid state. He was born 915/916 and ruled at Baghdid, 946~067. 
Sce Khallikin, ¥, 155; Lane~Poole, p. 144. XVI, 281, 296, 471%, 653, 803 

Mujadhdhar iba Dhiyid. He was one of the heroes of the Battle of Badr, 624. See 
Tabati, Annales, Part ¥, 1324-25; Durayd, Geneatl., p. 322. 

Mujahid (fbr), Abd Bakr Abad iba Miisi. He lived at Baghdad from 859 to 936 
and was the famous authority, who helped the viziers Fbn Muglak and Ibn ‘isa 
to determine the seven authorized ways of reading the Qur’in. He had 300 
pupils and 44 assistants. See Yiqiit, Jrshdd, V1 (2), 116-119; Khallikin, I, 16, 
18; ZitikH, Part 1, 246. 49, 70; 73.75, 77-74, 115, 139, 282 

Mujihid ibn Jabr, Abii al-Hajjaj. He was a man of Makkah, whe lived from 642 
to 722 and was a disciple of Ibn al-‘Abbds and an authoriry for reading and 
commentary of the Qur'in. Sco Yaqiit, Irshad, Vi (6), 242. 49, 75 

Muyjilid (Abi), Abmad ibn al-Husaya al-Baghdadi. We taught the Mu‘tazili scholar 
al-Khayydf and was famous for his memory. He lived in the late oth century. 


See Murtadi, p. 85; Khayyat, Intisdr (Nyberg), pp. 102, 207. 429 
Mujalid (ibn). A wanscriber of the Qur’Ain. 12 


Mujalid ibn Sa‘id ibn “Umayr, Aba ‘Amr. He was an authority for genealogy and 
historical traditions at al-Kiifah, who died 761/762. See Nawawil, p. $40; 
Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 267. 106 

Muyashi’ tbn Mas‘adah ibn Sad. A poet and secretary who lived during the reign 
of al-Rashid and prestumably of his successors. See Ishahini, Aghani, Part TH, 
134, 135, 150, 1723 XII, 86, For his brother the vizier, see “Air ibn Mas‘adah. 

367 

Mujashshar (Abii al-). See ‘Agim al-Jahidari. 

Maujib (Aba al-) al-Rib‘l (Rabi) Mazid ibn Yabyi. An animportant grammarian 
of tribal origin. Compare with Abi al-Muhabbib. Por spelling of Rib'4, see 


Durayd, Geneal., p. 170, 4.7. 1093 
Mukawwazah. A tribal scholar of language of secondary importance. 104 
Mukhallad ibn Bakkir. A contemporary of al-Jabiz, whom he lanipooned with a 

DOCHL. qo 


Mukharig ibn Shihab, Abi al-Hini’, He was a singer at the court of al-Rashid and 
his successors, who died 844/845. See Isbahini, Aghdni, Part V, 74, 114; VEL 


190; Khalliku, I, 18, 209, p. 13. 206 
Mukhayyas (al-) ibn Artah al-A‘raji. He was 2 poct acquainted with Eastern Arabia. 
Sce Yagiit, Geog., I, 700, |. 23; IL, 767, |. 6. 359 


Makhtar {al-) ibn Abi ‘Ubayd. Ac first he was with the rebel Jbn Zubayr, but he 
turtied against him and was killed at al-Kiifah, 686/687. See Mas‘iidl, V, 166, 
1yvi~77. 201, 22'7 

Mukaif, Abii Salamah al-Madani. A poet living during the first half of the oth 
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century. Sce Isbahani, Aghani, Part XV, 106, bottom, where he is called Abi 
Salma. 365, 388 
Muktafi (al-). The ‘Abbasid caliph, 902--908, 38, 285, 329, 459, 648, Jor 
Muktafi (Ibn al-), Sec Ja‘far ibn al-Muktaf?. 
Mu’min iba ‘Umar ibn Aflah. Fic was quoted by al-Zubayr ibn Bakkir, some time 
before 9-70, ahd. 
Mumiak (fbn) Aba Allah al-Isbahand, A Shi‘ scholar interested in the imamate. See 
Tits, p. 300, 1, abd 6, also p. 369, sect. 810, The second vowel may not be 
correct. A442 
Munadhir (Ibn), Mukammad. <A satirical poet of al-Bagrah and a protégé of the 
Bannak Family. 1n 813 he died as a fu gitive at Makkah. Sce Khallikin, I, 299, 
mh 15, 103 
Munadi (Ibn al-), Abi al-Blasan Alymad ibn Ja‘far. A scholar of Baghdad, who wrote 
books ot the Qur’in and related subjects. He died about 946. Sce Suyiti, 
Bughyat, }9. 130. 62, 84 
Munajjim Family: Abii Mansur; Yalyyi ibn Abi Manstir; Muhannnad ibn Yabya; 
‘Alt iba Yahya; Yebyd ibn ‘Ali; Alunad ibn Yahya; Harlin iba ‘Ali; ‘AM ibn 
Hiriin; Afinad ibn ‘All; arin iba ‘Ali ibn Haran. Sce Khallikin, IT, 605: 
Tha‘alibi, Yatimat al-Dabhr, Part Ul, 283; I], 307-208; Tha‘alibi, Faridata’l-‘Agr, 
pp. 498~99. ZL2—FG, 3$3, 382 
Munajjiro {al-) ak-Risib?. An unimportant poet and perhaps also an astrologer, 
362 
Mondhir (al-). ‘The name of numerous kings of the Christian state of Laklim at al- 
Hirah. Sce Mas‘tidi, MI, 199, 200; Hitei, Arabs, p. 79. Sec also al-Nu‘unin ibn 
al-Mauidhir. 209 
Mundhir (abit al-) Sallim ibn Sulayman. A grammarian and reader of the Qur’in 
at al-Basrali, who dicd 787/788. Sce Khallikian, IV, 289, n. 4: Qutaybah, 
Ma‘arif, p. 264, 1, 21. 68, 390 
Mig gham (Abii al-). A scholar who wrote about the pocts. The Arabic texts fail 
to point the gh, be Ehe name can hardly be Mun‘im, which is used for Allih. 
240 
Munir (Ibn). A calligrapher, probably belonging to the roth, century. 17 
Mu’nis, Abii al-Elasan ail-Muzaffar al-Qushiiri. He was called al-Khidim and the 
Eunuch and he served in Egypt. Later he became an influential political leader 
at Baghdad about 932. See ““Mu’nis,” Buc. Istan, TI, 723. See also important 


accounts in Sabi, Wazura’, and Miskawayh, EV (1). 280 
Mu’nis al-Fabl (al-Fibli), He was chief of the guard and deputy to al-AMi‘tadid 
(caliph 892-902}. Sce Mas‘iidi, VIE, 152, 227. 627 


Munkadir (Ibn al-), Abii Bakr Muhammad. He was an ascetic and authority for 
the Hadith, whe lived in Arabia, and died 748/749. See Khallikan, 1, p. $80, n. $3 


Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 234. 456 
Munkhali (al-}. An unimportant grammarian. Sec Fligel, Gram. Schulen, which 
gives al-Murnhali. 196 


Mungidh ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmin ibn Ziyid al-Halali. A man of al-Bagrah, who was 
accused of heresy and died about 797. See Tamim (Riickert), select. 439; 
Tabari, Annafes, Part Ul, 70; Zirikli, Part VIN, 292. 357 

Muntaji‘ (al-) ibn Nabhin. Ele edited the poetry of Dhii al-Rummah during the &th 
century. Sce Qutaybah, Shi‘r, p. 428. 347 
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Muntasir (al-), The ‘Abbdsid caliph, 861-862. 160 
Mumyah. Au Arab girl loved by the king of al-Hirah, Qabis ibn al-Nu'mian. 719 
Mutqafia‘ (ibn al-) ‘Abd Allah. -He was also called Abu ‘Amr Ruzbah, and was born 
about yar. He became a convert from a Zoroastrian faruily and was a secretary 
of the uncles of al- Manstir. He was killed between 797 and 759 and was famous 

for translating from, Persian into Arabic. See Khallikan, I, p. 431. 
24, 99, 259, 275-76, 366, 381, $89, 490, 715-17 

Mugqatil (Aba) Hafs ibn Salam al-Khurasini. A man of al-Rayy, who was a jurist 
and the teacher of a--'Pabari during the oth century. Sce Tabari, Annales, Part 
TH, 409. 500, 564 

Mugqatil ibn Habban al-Mufasair, Abii Bustim. A scholar of Balkh and an ascetic, 
who dicd in Afghanistin. See Nawawi, p. 573. 46 

Mugqatil ibn al-Nadr, Aba Ghalib, He was a secretary who wrote some poctry. For 
his father, sce al-Nadr ibn al~Mungadi. 375 

Muqitil ibn Sulayoain, Abii al-Hasan. He came from Khurisin to al-Basgrah, where 
he joined the Zaydiyah, and died about 767. Sce Nawawi, p. $74; Khallikin, 
HE, 408. #6, 80, 82, 444 

Mauglah, ‘Ali ibn al-Hasan ibn “Abd Allah. A calligrapher of che late oth and early 
roth century. For his two famous sons, see (1) Muhammad ion “All ibn Muglah, 
the vizier, 386-948; (2) Al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali ibn Mauglah, 17 

Mudqiah (Ibn). See Mahanunad ibn ‘AR. 

Mugsim (Ibn), Abit Bakr Mnbammiad ibn al-Hasan al-“Attir. A learned aud heretical 
reader of the Qur’in at Baghdad, from 878 to 965. See Khallikan, III, 46 and 47, 
rn. 2%. $3, 138, ré4 

Mugtadir (al-). The ‘Abbasid caliph 908--932. 

XIV, 16, CL, 281, 307, 322, 320, 476, 723, 802 

Mowamir ibn Murwah (Murrali). A tan of the Bilin Tribe and said to have been 
one of the frst persons to develop Arabic writing. See Abbott, Rise of the North 
Arabic Script, p. 6. 7 

Muraqgish (al-}, al-Akbar, ‘Anu iba Sa‘d. He was also known a5 Rabi‘ah iba Sa‘d 
ibn Malik and was an early Arabian poet. See Asma‘l, Fubiilat al-Shu‘ara’, p. 20; 


Qutaybah, Shi‘r, p. 103; Isbahani, Aghani, Part V, 189. 419 
Murrah ibn ‘Abd Allah. A poct of the Nahd Tribe, who was in love with Layla bint 
Zuhayr ibn Yazid. See Kahiilah, A‘lam al-Nisd’, Part TV, 304, 720 
Murtalyil (fbn al-}. Me wrote several books about drawing lots. 137 


Miirras (Muristus}, He was famous for his work with otgans and his machine, 
which was heard at a distance of sixty miles. See Qifti, p. 322; Farmer, Organ 
of the Ancients, pp. 13, 16-20, 60-61, 128-38. 643, 672 
Misi, The Prophet Moses. 42, 43, 24, 844 
Miisi (Abii) al-Ash‘ari, He was one of the great gencrals during the invasions of al- 
‘frig and Persia and an arbiter between ‘Ali and Mu‘Swiyah in 657. See 
Baladhuri, Origins, pp. 410, 487, 490; Mas‘iidi, IV, 390 ff; Waqidi (Joues), 
lil, 916, 959. 108, 224 
Miisa (Abit) ibn ‘Ammar. One of the scribes who wrote the Qur'an in gold. 18 
Misa (Abi) al-Makfif, Te was prohably the poet betrcr known as al-A'mi. See 
Isbahaul, Aghdni, Part XI, 100; XX, 63-64. 364 
Miisi (Banfi), The sons of Miisa ibn Shakir, the astronomer of al-Ma’miin (caliph 
8x 3-833) and therefore called Bani al-Munajjim (sons of the astrologer). They 
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were great patrons of science, Sce Qiffi, pp. 315, 4412; Nallino, “In al-Falak, 

pp. 284-86; Sarton, I, 60-61; Tiigin, pp. 187-94; Hitti, Arabs, pp. 312-73, 
395-496. For che sons of Miisa, see Ahiniad, al-Hasan and Muhammad (iba Miis3). 

$86, 637, 645, 472, 693 

Misi ibn ‘Abd Allh ibn al-Hasan. A descendant of the Prophet and a poct, who was 
imprisoned by al-Mansiir about 763 but released to attend the court of al-Rashid. 

See Mas‘tidi, VI, 193, 200, 206 &.; "[abari, Annales, Part IH, 144, 170. 349 
Misa ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. A secretary and tax director. He died 860/861. See Khalli- 
kan, [f1, 61, n. 12, 493. 272, 367 
Miisé ibn al-Ashyab, Abi “Amrin, He was a Shafi jurist, perhaps a son of Abit 
‘Ali al-Hasan ibn Misi al-Ashyab, the judge. He died 824. Sec Zirikli, Part Il, 


239, for the judge. $25 
Misa ibn Hazanbal. A poet of minor importance, The Beatty MS has Elarnid, For 
Hazanbal, see the Fliigel edition of Al-Fihrist, note 3 for p, r7o. 375 


Misi ibn ‘isd al-Kisriwi. A man of Persian origin, perhaps the secretary of Mu’nis 
during the carly 10th century, Sec Tanikhi, pp. 29, 30; “Mu’nis,” Enc, Flaws, 
Ill, 723. Perhaps the name should be frar al-Kasr, see Yiqit, Geog., IV, 273. 


280, $89 
Miisa ibn Ja‘far al-Kazim. The 7th Shi‘f linim, who died 799. Sec Khallikin, IIL, 463; 
Hitti, Arabs, P. 442. 462, $37 


Miisa ibn Khalid. He translated Galen and other works from Syriac into Arabic, 
axl also books from Persian into Arabic, during the reign of al-Mutawakkil 
(847-861). See Qifti, p. rzt, 10; Sarton, 1, 613, also $87; Hajj Khalifa, U1, 


98. $89 
Misa ibn Sa‘din, A Shit jurist of secondary importance. See Tuisi, p. 342, sect. 750. 
543 


Miisa ibn Shakir al-Munaijim. Sec Bani Miisi. 

Musab. A scholar who helped to condiuct his father’s funcral, 870. For his father, 
see al-Zubayr ibn Bakkar, 243 

Mas‘ab ibn ‘Abd Allah. Sce al-Zubapri. 

Mus‘ab ibn al-Zubayr. An important provincial governor of the ¢arly Islimic 


period. See Zirikli, Part VIII, 149. 20% 
Musafir. See Abi Umayyah. 
Musallim (Abi al-} al-Ghadi. An unimportant tribal scholar. 104 


Musaiwir ibu Sawwir ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid. A poet of al-Kiifah, who was also a 
copyist and student of traditions. He died 767. See Isbahani, Aghdni, Part XVI, 
167; Zirikii, Part VII, 10s. 350, 500 

Musawwar {al-) iba “Umar ibn “Abbid al-Habti, He was calied Misfir, and was an 
official at al~Basrah, 743/744. Sce 'Tabari, Annales, Part Tf, 1875 and n. 2. 224. 

Musaylimah ibn Elabib. Me was the famans rebel leader, who was hostile to the Pro- 
phet and the first caliph, See Baladisuri, Origins, pp. 132-40; Ishaq, Life of 
Muhammad, pp. 636, 648-49; Sa‘d (Ibn), Part I, sect, 2. pp. §5, bottom, $6; 
“Musailima,”’ Eac. Islan, WM, 745. 47s 210 

Musayyab (al-) Zuhayr ibn, ‘Alas ibn Malik. A wandering composer of clegies 
during the last half of the 6th century. Sce Qutayhah, Shir, p. 8a; compare 
Baghdadi, Khizdnat al-Adab, Part Tl, 363-64. 346 

Musayyahi (al-). He quoted the poetry of Ibn al-Rimi? before it was edited by al- 
Silt, 366 
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Musayyabi (al-}, Muhammad ibn Ishag. A disciple of Naf‘ in reading the Qurin. 


64. 

Musbi* (Abii al-) al-Madani.- A poet of secondary nriportance. 360 
Mus-hir (Abi). A tribal language scholar, perhaps ‘Abd al-A‘la ibn Mus-hir, Abii 
Mus-hir, who died about 736. Sce Yaqiit, Geog., I, 697. 104 


Mus-hir (Abit) Muliammad ibn Aboiad ibu Marwin ibn Yasirah. He was a gram- 
marian of secondary importance, probably belonging to the roth century, Sec 
Fliigel, Gran. Schulen, p. 233. 185 

Muslim (Abii) ‘Abd al-Rajmin ibn Muslim al-Khurisini. He was the famous 
tebel leader, who was bora in Adharbayjin and sent to Khurasin to promote 
the cause of the Bani al‘Abbis, In 750 he proclaimed af-Saffih caliph, bit he 
was put to death by al-Adansitr, 755. See Khallikan, If, 100. 469, 823 

Muslim (Abii) Muhammad ibn Muslim ibn Bahr. A Mu‘tazili secretary of Isbaban. 
who was favored by ‘Alf ibn ‘Ist. He died 933/034. See Bowen, pp. 41, 310: 
Haj} Khalifth, If, $08; VI, 289; Miskawayly, [V (1), 65 (60). 300 

Muslim ibn ‘Abd Alih ibn Muslim ibn Jundab. He was an authority quoted by 
al-Zuhayr ibn Bakkar, probably in. the middle of the gth century. Por ‘Abd 


Allah, his father, see Yigiit, Geog., I, 147, |. 15. ahd 
Muslim ibu Habib al-Nahdi. A reader of the Que’fin during the carly period of 
Islam. For the Nahd Tribe, see Durayd, Geseal., p, 320. 68 


Muslim ibn .al-Lajjij, Abu al-Elusayn al-Qushayri al-Naysibiiti . He compiled a 
Sahih of the Hadith, almost as important as that of al-Bukhari, We died at 
Naysibir 874/875. See Nawawi, p. $48; Kiallikin, I, 448; Tlaghsi-Birdi, 


Part Til, 33. $56 
Muslim ibn Sadagah, A Sytian who was probably a government secretary, noted 
for his goad literary style. 275 


Muslim ibn al-Walid, Sari‘ al-Ghawini, A poet bor at al-Kafah, 757. He obtained 
a govertimnent post at Jurjin in Persia and lived during the late 8th and carly 
oth century. Sce Qutaybah, Shi‘r, p. $28; Tammami (Tiickert), select. 313, 3145 
Khallikin, ¥, 25, ». 33 1V, pp. 221-22. 314, 322, 343, 359, 374 
Mustahall (al-) ibn al-Kamayt, A man of al-Kitfah, who was the son of a poet and 
himself a poet, connected with the first two ‘Abbasid reigns (750-775). Sec 


Isbahani, Aghani, XV, 122; Zirikli, VHA, 107. 362, ‘729 
Mustain. The ‘Abbasid caliph at Sduarri, 862-866. 280, 656 
Mustawrid {al-) ibn ‘Ullafah. He was one of the Arab officers at the Battle of al- 

Qadisiyah, 637. See Durayd, Geneal., pp. 114, 115. 201 


Mit‘tadid (ai-}. The ‘Abbasid caliph, 892-902. 

131-32, 270, 288, 465, 626-27, 647, 699 

Mu tadidi {al-), See Badr, Ghuliim, al-Mu‘tadid. 
Muitabhar iba Abmad ibn Misa ibn Shakir. A descendant of the Banti Miisd and a 
court companion of al-Mn'tadid. See Qiftt, p. 316, L. 6, 646 
Mutalanamiis (al-), Jarir ibn ‘Abd a-KMagh. He was a poet of al-Hirals in the last half 
of the th century. Sec Isbahini, Aghani, Part XXT, 1853 Quraybah, Shi‘r, p. 85; 
Khallikan, TI, 618-~19. 346 

Mar‘tamid {al-). The ‘Abbasid caliph, 870-892. 
268, 313, 319, 322, 326, 334, 732 
Mu'tamir (Abi al~} Zayd ibn Alymad ibn Zayd. He was a secretary, author, and 
student of the Hadith. See Tabari, Annales, Part I, 3006, L 20. 348 
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Mutaramim ibn Nuwayrah. A deformed poet, who became a Muslim but lived in 
humiliation because of his brother’s disloyalty. He died during the reign of the 
second caliph. See [sbahani, Aghani, Part XIV, 667 Khallikin, Ill, 648-56. 

137, 346 

Mutanabb?’ (al-), Abii al-Tayyib Ahmad ibn Liusayn. He lived from about 915 to 
965 and was the famous poet at the court of Sayf al-Dawlah at Aleppo, See 
Khallikin, I, roz. 189, 373 

Mutarraf ibn al-Mughir ah. He was an important man in the Muslim community at 
the time of the Caliph ‘Umar (634-644). Sce Mas‘iidi, V, 425-26; Tabari, 


Ansailes, Part H, 946-48, 979-1005, 202 
Mutarraf ibn AbY Mujarraf al-Laythi. He was probably a government secretary, 
who was known for his excellent literary style. 2°75 


Mu‘tasim (al-). The ‘Abbasid caliph at Simarra, 833-842. 

109, 223, 268, 278, 410, 412-13, 605-07, 794 

Mutawakkil (al-}. The ‘Abbasid caliph, 847-861. 

1$9, 160, 245, 255, 313, 332, 342, 398, 604-07 

Mutawwag (al-), ‘AH ibn al-Fath, Abii al-Hasan. He served al-Muktafi (caliph 
go2-908)}, became an official, and wrote accounts of the viziers of al-Mugtadir 
{caliph go8-942). See Mas‘tdi, 1, 18; Tabari, Annales, Part If, 2220, 2231, 2238, 
2243. 283 

Matayyin ibn Ayyiib. See Mulanmad ibn ‘Abd Allih ibv Sulayrain. 

Mu‘tazz (al-), The “Abbisid caliph, 866-869. 

104, 148, 160, 162, 2§0, 272, 285, 330, 390, 402 

Mu'tazz (bn al-). See ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Mu‘tazz. 

Muthann’ (Abii al-) “Umar ibn Hubayrah. A Syrian chief who became governor 
of ai-‘Triq and Khurisin. He was imprisoned ducing the reign of Hisham and 
died 728. See Balidhuri, Origins, pp. 282, 445; Mas‘tidi, VI, 91; Zinkli, Part 
V, 230. 404 

Muthanna ibn Asad al-Khayyap. He was a Shi'l jurist. His name may be confused. 
with Muthanaa ibn al-Walid al-Hannit of al-Kifah. See Tiisi, p. 263, sect. 583, 

$36 

Mul (al-). The “Abbasid caliph, 946-974. 287, 337 

Muri‘ ibn lyas, Abii Salma. He was the son of a Palestinian official, who became a 
protégé of a son of the Caliph al-AMansir (754-775) and was a poct of unreliable 
character. See [sbahani, Aghdnf, Part XH, 78. 384, 3$7 

Muteaqi (al-}. The ‘Abbasid caliph, 940-944. 282 

Muwaffaq (ah), Abii Abmad Talhah iho al-Mutawakkil. He lived from about 
844 Lo 892 and was the brother of chrec caliphs, famous for suppressing the Zanj 
Rebellion, 883. See Khallikan, FV, 85, 318; Mas‘idi, VII, 366, 369, 393; VIEL, 


39, $7, 07, 108.; Hitu, Arabs, p. 468. 243, 248, 283, 314, 660 
Muzahim (Abo) Masi iba ‘Abd Allgh (Ubayd Allah). He was a scholar of Baghdad 
who died 936. See 1Hijj Khalifah, 1, 209. 91 


Mugz3him ibn “Ani ibn al-Harith al-'Ugayli. He was 2 well-known poct and con- 
temporary of al-Farazdaq i m the late 7th and carly 8th century. See Isbahini, 


Aghdni, Pare XVI, 150. 473. 347 
Muzahim ibn Sayyar al-Mingari. The father of the historian of al-Kiifah, Nasr ibu 
Mazihim, who died 827/824. 202 


Muzakki (al-), Ibrihim ibn Muhammad. A man of Naysibiir, who quoted the 
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historian of Khurisinu, Mukayuuad ibn Ishaq ibn [brahim ab-Sarraj, probably 
during the early roth century. 339 
Muvani (al-}, Aba Ibrithini [smi‘il iba Ibrkhim, We was a learned and pions 
disciple of al-Shafi't. His father’s name may have been Yahya. le himself 
died 877/878. See Khallikin, I, 200; Nawawi, p. 775, bottom; Taghri- 


Birdi, Part HI, 39, 240. 498, $21-22, $23, $32, §68 
Myronianus of Amasiris, A Greek author. See Diogencs Laértius, p. 1573 Smith, 
GRBM, If, 1134. 918 


Nabighah (al-). The nickname of numerous poets, (1) Al-Nabighah al-Dhubyini, 
Ziy3d ibn Mu‘iwiyah, a protégé of the princes of, al Jiroh and Ghassan, (2) 
AL-Nibighah al-Ja‘di, who became a Muslim and a poet of carly IsLim. Nawawi, 
p. 777, spells the name al-Ju‘di. (3) Al-Nabighah, ‘Abd Allih ibn al-Mukhiriq. 
A wan of the Banii Shayban, patronized by the caliphs ‘Abd al-Malik and al- 
Walid (685-715). For these pocts see Igbaluini, Aghdni, Part [V, 128; V1, 151; 
IX, 162; Qutaybah, Ma‘ani, index; Qutaybah, Shi‘r, p. 70. 

164, 166, 173. 345 

Nabil (al-) Abi ‘Asim al-Dabhak ibn Mukhlid. He lived from. 740 10 $28. He was 
a scholar from Makkah, who worked at Baghdid and was an authority for legal 
and historical iraditions. Sec Taghri-Birdi, Part Il, 204, 207; Zirikli, Pare Il, 
310. 246, 376 

Nabe ibn Hamaysa‘ ibn Qadir. A legendary character, supposed to have helped his 
grandfather in making the Arabic language a form of speech. Sec Tabari, 


Annales, Part f, 1113, 1. &. 8 
Nadim (al-}, Muhammad ibn Ishaq, Abi al-Faraj ibn Abi Ya‘qith al-Warrig. The 
author of AL-Filiris, 1, 21 
Nadir (Abii) ibn Humayd. Sce Isbahani, Aghani, Pary XVIA, 33, bottom. For his 
brother, see Isfaq ibn Humayd. His name may have been Abii Nadr. 365 


Nadir (Abii al-) ‘Uinar thn ‘Abd al-Malik, A man of al-Basrah, who was 2 poct 

favored by members of the Bannak family. Sce Isbahini, Aghdni, Part X, 100. 
365 

Nadr (Abii al-) Muhammad ibn Si’ib al-Kalbi. See al-Kalbi. 

Nadr (al-) ibn al-Miumgadi, Abii Muqitil al-Daylami. He was a secretary, who 
wrote some poetry. The father’s name is garbled im the Fliigel edition. For the 
person who was probably his son, sec Mugdtil ibn al-Nadr. 370 

Nadr (al-) ibs Shumayl. Lie studied at al-Basrah, but became a judge and died 819 
al Marw al-Rédh near Marw in Khurisin. He was an authority for Bedouin 
lore, and was called al-Imim Aba al-Hasan. See Nawawi, p. 593; Khallikin, 
IH, $49. gO, T12, 190 

Nafi‘ ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmaan ibn Abi Nu‘aym. He was called Abin and Aba al- 
Hasan. He came from Isbahiin, but lived at al-Madinah, dying 785. He was 
one of the seven authorized readers of the Qur'an, See Khallikan, [il, 522. 

63, 70, 70, 80, 81x 

Nafis (Ibn) Aba ‘Abd Allah. A leader of the Isma@‘liyah in Persia. Abii Ya'qitb 


Ishaq al-Sijistini had him killed shortly before 970. 473 
Naftuwayh. One of the seribes of al-Kindi. Sce.Qifti, p. 376. For the spelling of the 
name, see the scholar who follows. 626 


Naftuwayh, Abd ‘Abd Allih Ibrahim ibn Mubammad., He was born at Wisit about 
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858, and died at Baghdad, 935. He was a well-known scholar and teacher. See 
Khallikin, I, 26; Zaubaydi, p. 171. The Beatty MS tas Naftuwayh, while 


Fliigel and Khallikan give Niftawayh. 198, 431 
Nahrutiri (al-) Yabyd ibn Abi Misi. He wrote about pigcons. For Nahr Tiri in the 
region of al-Alwiz, see Yaqiit, Geog., IV, 837. 376 


Nahshal (Abii). A oth century poet. See Igbahini, Aghdwi, Part IX, 10a, 103; 
XVIi, 42, $9; Khallikin, J, 353. For his well-known brother, see Ishég ibn 
Humayd. 365 

Nahshal ibn Yazid, Aba Khayrah al-Bahili. He was one of the hostages spared by 
the Turks in 720/721 and mentioned as an authority for the Bladith. See 
Suyfiti, Bughyat, p. 405; Tahari, Annales, Part Il, 1247, 1423. rk 

Nahwi (bn al-), A scholar who was quoted by Abii ‘Ubayd al-Qasim. 187 

Ni'‘imah (Ibn), “Abd al-Masih ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Himsi al-Nd‘imi. He translated 
books on Greek science during the first half of the oth century. See Qifit, p. 37, 


I. 16; Sarton, 1, 406. $87, 601, 603 
Na‘jah (al-} Wajh. The father of well-known calligraphers, probably belonging to 
the roth century, t} 


Najashi {al-}. See Qays ibn ‘Ani. 
Najdah (Ab&@) Halim ibn Sa‘d, A man of the Numayr Taube, who was 4 poet in 


Khurdsin about 877. See Isbahiing, Aghadni, Part XX, 131. 358 
Najdah ibn ‘Amir al-Hariri, A rebel chief of the Khawérij. We dicd about 648, 
See Zirikh, Pare VIE, 324; “Kharidjitcs,” Exc. Islan, TE, 906. 201 


Naji (Abii). He was probably the father of “Abd Allah ibn Abi Najib. The son 
was an authority for the Eladieh, He died, probably at Makkah, 749/750. See 
Yaqiit, Geag., |, 667; “Fabari, Annales, Indices, p. 340. 75 

Najth, Abii Ma‘shar al-Madani. A scribe of the Banti Makhzum Tribe, who was set 
free and became a scholar. He died at Baghdad 786/787. Sce Qutaybah, 


Ma‘arif, p. 253. 40% 
Najun (al-), Sa'd ibn al-Hasan, Aba ‘Ufchniin. He was a poet wlio died 926. See 
Zirikh, Part TH, 133. 329 


at 


Najirami (al-), Abii Ya‘qtib Yisuf ibn Ya‘gib ibn Ismail. A man of al-Bagrah, 
who beeame a scholar of language and grammar in Egypt and died in the early 


rith century. See Khallikin, IV, 400; Yaqiit, Geog., IV, 764, L £7. 18 
Najiyah (Ibn). Te was a pupil of al-Kerdbisi, in the middle of the 9th century. Com-~ 
pare Yaqiit, Geeg., IV, 477, 1. 2. 450 
Nijivah (Ibo), An astrolabe maker, who probably lived in the middle of the xoth 
century. Compare with name which follows. G72 
Najfyah (ibn), Muhammad al-Katib, An astronomer of sccondary importance. See 
Suter, V1 (892), 36, 38: (1900), 68. MS 1934 has Iba Nahiyah. 663 


Najjar (al-), Abi “Abd Allah al-Husayn ibn ‘Abd Allit. He was a famous Mu‘tazili 
theologian, who founded the Najjiriyah tchool of thought. He died because of 
a quarrel with al-Nazzam, a little before 840. See Shahrastani, (Haarbriicker), 
Part I, 92; Baghdadi, (Scelye), pp. 137, 169; Baghdadi (Halkin), 9 ff; “AL 
Nadjdjar,”” Enc. Islan, IH, 819. 395, 433, 446-49 

Najjar (al-} ibn Aws al‘Adwini. An expert for the genealogy of the Ma‘add ibn 
‘Adnan Tribe, in the late 7th or carly 8th century. In the Beatry MS the last 
name might be something different, perhaps “Adnaui, 205 

Najm (Abii al-}. See Ahmad ibn al-Najm. 
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Najm {Abii ale), (1) AbSijistani, who was a general in Khurisin in the late 8th 
century. (2) A client of al-Mu‘tadid and probably a government official in the 
last half of the oth century. See Tabari, Annales, Part If, 144, 2214. 407 
Najm (Aba al-} Hilal. A man from al-Aabar, who lived in the last half of the 8th 
century, He was the father of Hterary men attached to the court, For his son, 
the poet, see Afutad ibn Abi al-Najm. 322 
Najm (Abii al) al-‘§jli, al-Fadl ibn Qudamah. A poet of the first half of the 8th century. 
See Isbahani, Aghdnt, Part IX, 80; Qutaybah, Shi’r, p. 381; Tamim (Riickert), 
Part II, 238, sect. 20. 347 
Namiali (al-}, Abii al-Idassin, Muhammad ibn Hassin, A man of letters, and probably 
@ court jester, who wrote about sex. He lived at the timo of al-Mutawahbil 


(caliph 847-861). 334 
Namari (al-), Abi ‘Abd Allih, Compare him with persons mentioned by Hajj 
Khalifah, I, 364; Khallikin, fl, 37, 0. 4. 175, £89 


Namiari (al-}, Abi al-Qasim Mansgtir ibn al-Zabr iqin ibn Salamah. He was a poet 
from the Jazirah. of al“lrag, who was known at the court of al-Rashid and died 
about 805. Sec Igbahani, Aghani, Part X11, 16; Qutaybah, Shi‘r, p. $46; Asma’, 
p. $7 and nm 4. Z2t, 360 

Nami (al-}, Abii al-'Abbas Ahmad ibn Muhammad, A man from old Mopsnuestia 
near Tarsus, who followed al-Mutanabbi as court poct at Aleppo, where he died 
at the beginning of the uth century. See Khallikin, ¥, 110; Kayyali, p. 139; 


Tha‘alibi, Yaffimat al-Dahkr, Part 1; 479; IL, 292. 72 
Namie (al-} iba Tawlab. A Pre-Islamic poet, who ended as a Muslim. See Isbahini, 
Aghani, Part XIX, 157; Qutaybah, Shi‘r, p. 173. 346 


Namilah (Abii) al-Numayli, He was a secretary ‘and author, probably during the roth 
century. The Fliigel edition calls him Abii Numaylah, and he is also called al- 


Naini. 306 
Nag. An Indian astrologer. The name follows MS 1934; it ts omitted in MS 1135 
aiid given as Nahaq by Fligel. 645 


Nagit (al-). See Abii al-Hasay Muhammad ibn Yiisuf. 

Nagit {al-), Salih ibu ‘Asim. One of the pupils of al-Kisd’? in reading the Qur'an. 
67 
Naqgar (al-), Abi ‘Ali al-Idasan ibn Da’iid. A man of al-Kiifah who was a roth 
century reader of the Qur’in. See Yaqiit, Geog., HI, 142. Hiiigel calls him al- 
Naqgqad, evidently an crror. 73 
Naggfsh (al-), Abii Bakr Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-Angixi. A wall painter of al- 
Maw sil, who traveled extensively and became a reader of the Qur‘in at Baghdad, 
about 880 to 962. Sce Khallikin, Ifl, 14. V4 
Naqgash (al-}, ‘All ibn. Murrah, AbG al-+Hasan. An author of Baghdad and perhaps 
‘also a reader of the Qur'in. 84 
Narsi (Narses) son of Balir3m. He was the King of Persia 293-303. See Firdawsi, 
Shahnama, VI, 315-17; Sykes, 1, 444 716 
Nasafi (2i-}, Muhammad ibn Almad al-Nakhshabi. He followed al-Husayn ibn 
‘Ali al-Marwazi as the Isma‘ili leader of Eastern Persia. Although the Siminid 
ruler helped him, he was killed about 943 for dishonesty. See Nizim al-Mulk, 
pp. 274 4; Blochet, p. 68; “Nasr B. Almad,” Enc. Islam, NI, 872; Baghdad 
(Halkin), p. £13, nm. 6, 467-68, 472 
Nishi {al-}, Aba al“Abbas ‘Abd Allih ibn Muhaniniad. He was called al-Akbar 
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(the Elder} and was a poet and heretical scholar from al~Aubar. He lived at 
Baghdad, but died 1 Egypt 906. See Khailikin, H, $7; Mas‘idi, Il, 2447 VII, 
88; Murtadi, p. 92. 302, 369, 441, 703, 80g 
Nashi (al-), Abit al-Hlasan (Husayn) ‘Ali iba (Abd Allah) ibn Wagif. He was called 
al-Asgliar or al-Saghir (younger) and was a teacher, poct, and theologian who 
lived from about 884 to 976. He was a Shi'l of al-Kafah, but went to Gaghdid 
and Aleppo. See Khallikan, II, 307. 439, 442 
Nisit al-Davwlal, Abii Mubammad al-Hasan ibn ‘Abd AllZ4 ibn Hamdan. ‘The 
tiler of al-Mawsil 929-968. See Sayf al-Dawlah, pp. 7, 14f£; “Nasir al- 
Dawa,” Enc. Islan, Ti, 868-69; Khallikan, I, 404. XVH-xvili, 187, 339 
Nasr (Abi). See al-Férabr. 
Nagr (Abii) ibn Mari ibn Ayyiib. A translator of scientific books. Fliigel suggesis 
Aw for the father’s name, but it may be the Syriac Maré or Marai. $87 
Nagt (Abii) ibn Nubatah, “Abd al-‘Aziz ibn ‘Ant (Umar) thn Mubammad, He 
lived from. about 938 to 1015 and was a poet who served Sayf al-Dawlah. He 
died at Baghdid. See Kayyiali, p. 173; Taghri-Birdi, Part IV, 238; 153jj 
Khalifah, LIT, 258. 3°73 
Nage al-Hajib, Abii al-Qasim al~Qushitei. He was an important nulitary officer of 
the late oda century, who before he died in 928 was chamberlain Lo the Caliph 
al-Mugqtadir. Sco Sabi, Wuzurd’, $4 f6., 64 fF, 232, 340 ff; Miskawayh, EV (1), 
62, 199, 206; Massignon, Hailaj, I, 213, 236 4%.; Tabari, Annales, Part Ul, 2144, 
2241, 2289. 47077, 479, $65 
Nasr ibn) Abdi al-Hasauw ‘Ali ibn Nasr. A secretary and man of letters, who died at 
Baghdad 986/987. See Taghri-Birdi, Part IV, 149. 1. §. Compare Shuji‘, V1 (8), 
434 (408). He must not be confused with Muhadhdhib al-Dawlah. 287 
Nagr ibn Ahmad ibn Isma‘il, Abii al-Hasan al-Samiini. The chief of the Saminid 
Dynasty in Khurisin, 914-943. See Blochet, p. 68; Miskawayh, IV (1), 37 (33), 
312 (275); V (2), 7 (7); “Nasr B. Albmad,” Enc. Isfans, IE, 872; Mas‘iidi, 1X, 


6-13. 42:5, 45968 
Nage ibn “Ali. Compare Abii ‘Amer Nasr ibn ‘Ali ibn Nig, who was living yoo. See 
Khallikan, IV, 64. 78 


Nasr ibn ‘Asim al-Laythi al-Du'ali. He was a legal authority and granimarian, said 
to have luelped al-Ha)jaj ibn Yiisuf to devise the pointing system for the Qur'an, 
He died about 708. See Suyiiti, Bughyat, p. 403; ZirtkH, Part VIE, 343. 


87, 90 
Nasr iba Hurmuzd al-Samargandi. The secretary of a schismatic Manichacan 
leader. He became his successor in the middle of the oth century. 404, 


Nagr ibn al-Husayn. A falconer whose origin was itt Khorasiin and who served al- 
Mu‘tadid (caliph 892-902) ac Simarra, It is possible that the father was the 
falconet. 288 


Nasr ibtt Muzihim al-Mingari, Abii al-Fadl’ He was a Shi’ historiart of al-Kiifah, 
who died 827/828. Sec Tiisi, p. 347, sect..759; Yaqiit, Jershdd, V1 (9), 210. 


202 
Nagr ibn Sayy4e al-Laythi. The governor of Khurasan at the ond of the Umayyad 
period. Sec Khallikin, H, 104. 94, 225 


Nagr ibn Ydsuf. An 8th century gramunarian atid philologist of the school of al- 
Kiifah. See Yaqgiit, Irshad, VI (7), 221; Suyityi, Bughyat, p. 404; Hligel, Gram. 
Sdialen, p. 128. 145 
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Nasran al-Khurasini, A teacher of lbn al-Sikkit during dhe ficst half of the oth 
century, See Suyiidi, Bughyat, p. 404. 156, 158, 347 
Nassabah {al-), Abi al-Hasiu‘ (Husayn}) Mubammad iba al-Qasim al-Tamimit. A 
genealogist of al-Bagsrali, during the late roth century. See Yagiit, Geog., [IE 
925, 1. 20. 25% 
Natifi (al). He was the master of Jntan, the singer and poetess, ai the time of al- 
Rashid (caliph 786-8009). See Isbaluini, Aghani, Part X, ror; XX, 76. 461 
Natvih (fbn al-), Abii ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Salih ibn Mihrin. He was o 
gencalogist and the first scholar to write about the government of the Bani 
al-‘Abbis. He died 866. See Mas‘tdi, I, 1a; ‘Tabari, Ansales, Pare YI, 276; 
Hajj Khalifaly, 1, 110. 2336, 239 
Nattihal, Abii ‘AH Abmad ibn Isma‘il. A man, of al-Anbar who was sccretary to 
the members of tle family of Tahir, We died 903. ZarikH, Part 1, 93, and the 
Fliigel edition give the date of l1is death inaccurately. 20, 2792, 369 
Nawhbakhii Family. (1) Nawbakht (Niibukht), a Persian astrologer at the court of 
al-Mansiir, (2) Ala Sabi, Timiadh, his son. (3) Al-Fadl iin Abi Sahl, a physictan 
and astrouomer at the court of al-Rashid. (4) 1saa‘l ibn ‘AH, Abt Sahl, a leader 
of the Imimiyah who died 923. (5) Al-Hasan iba Sahl ibn Nawbakht. See 
Sarion, 1, $34; Hitti, Arabs, p. 307, 1. 3; Qiffl, pp. 165, 255, 409; “Nawbakhti,” 
Ene, fsian, TH, 887. $89, 651 
Nawbakhti {al-}. See (1) Afsnad ibn ‘Abd AHah al-Nawhakhti; (2) ‘Ai ibn al- 
‘Abbas al-Nawbakliti. 

Nawbakhii (al-), Abii Muharimad al-Idasan ibn Misi. He was one of tlic leading 
Shit theologians in the first half of the roth century. See ‘Tiisi, p. 98, sect, 208; 
Mas‘adi, 1, 156. 440 

Nawhakhti @i-}, Ismi‘tl ibn ‘AR, Abii Sahl. The great scholar of the Imimal:, 
who died 923. See Tisi, p. $7, bouton, where the name is given as Niibukhii; 


Mas‘iidi, VIII, 233. 439-41, 475 
Nawmat al-Duba. An 8th century singer. See Rosenthal, Humor, p. 9, 2. 2; 
Isbahint, Aghani, Part VIL, 135, 1. 6; 138, bottom linc. KS 


Nayriai (al-), al-Fadl ibn Mitim, Abii al~‘Abbis (Anaritius). Ee was an authority 
for Euclid and astronomy. He died 922/923. See Sarton, 1, 598; Qufti, p. 254; 
Smith, History of Mathematics, ¥, 176; Suter, Vi (1892), G75 X (1900), 45. For 
the origin of the namie, see Yagit, Geeg., TV, 856. MS 1934 spells tle name 
incorrecily. 635, 639-40, 662 

Nazif ibn Yun (Natsif son of Jaruin) the Priest, He was a conuucutator on Aristotle 
and Euclid and a physician in the hospital of ‘Adud al-Dawlah at Baghdid. He 
died about 990. See Qiffl, p. 337; Usaybiah, Part I, 238; Sarton, 1, 664; 
Heath, Buclid’s Elements, J, 87; Suter, X (1900), 68. 635 

Nazzami (al-), lbrahin ibn Sayyir ibn Hani, Abii Ishaq. A sclrolar of al-Bagrali, who 
was 4 prcat Mu‘tazili metapliysician. He dicd at Baghdad about 840. Sce 
Baghdad (Seelyc), 186, 206 ff; Baghdidi (Khatib), Pact VI, 97; Jabiz 
(Hayawdn), VY, index; “Al-Nazgim,” Enc. Islam, M1, 892; Macdouald, 
Development of Muslin Theology, p. 140; Zirikli, 1, 36; Klwyyat, ladsar 
(Nadir), index, p. 166. 19, 3$7; 388-89, 30%, 392-93, 395, 412, 429, 446-47 

WNebuchednezzar. The King of Babylon, 604-361 3.c. ony 

Nestorius. The famous Cilician monk, who was appointed as Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, 428, condenimed by the Council of Ephesus, 431, banished to Egypt, 
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aud died about 450. The Nestorian Church was named for him. Sce “Nestori- 


anisin,”” Enc. of Religion and Ezhics, UX, 424. 46, 613 
Nicanor. Aristotie’s adopted son, chasen to marry his danghter upon ber gaining 
maturity. See Smith, CRBM, IL, £177. $96 


Nicephorus. A scholar interested in alchemy. Sce Berthelot, Alchimistes Grees, 1, 
186, 188, 100; Til, 422, n.1; Berthelot, Origines de P Alctimie, pp. 16,101, 842 
Nicolaus of Alexandria, A physician who compiled the works of Gale. See 
Usaybi‘ah, Part ¥, 103; Qifti, p. 71, 689 
Nicolaus of Laodiccia. A philosopher of the last half of the 4th century, who wrote 
in particular about Aristotle’s works. See Qifti, p. 336; Usaybt‘ah, Part II, 77, 
1.19; Smith, CRBM, If, 1192. 605, 611, 849 
Nicomachis. He was the father of Aristotle, descended from Machaon sou of 
Aesctlapius. He came from Stageira, but 393-360 B.c. served as physician to 
King Amyutas 1] of Macedon. Sce Diogenes Laértius, p. 18%; Satith, GRBM, 
Il, £194, sect, 2; Qifti, p. 336. 594 

Nicomachus. The son of Aristotle and bis slave Herpyllis. After studying with 
Theophrastus, he probably died in a war, before the end of the 4th century 5,c, 
See Smith, GRBM, U, 1194, bottom. $96 

Niconuachus of Gerasa. He was a mathematician of the late ist century from 
Gerash, East of Jordan. See Meath, Manual of Greek Mathematics, p. 61; Sarton, 
1, 243; Steinschneider, ZDMCG, L (1896), 351. 644 

Nicostratus. A physician of the ist century. Perhaps also the commeutator on 
Aristotic. See Sinith, CRBA, HW, 1201, bottom. Compare, Pauly, V, 638, 

614 

Nidah. He was the father of a reader of the Qur'an. 68 

Niffawayh. See Naftuwayh. 

Nighyani (al-}, Abii al-Husayn Mubanmmad iba Ahmad. A secretary at Baghdad in 
the late roth century. See Yigiir, Geog., IV, 798. The identification is nor 
certain, as Fliigel gives al-Bughyant. 209 

Nilus (Neileus), A ard century p.c. physician, Sec Smith, GRBM, Il, 1202-1203. 

Nimriid (Nimrod). He is called by Ai-Fibrist the son of Cush. For the Hebrew 
genealogy, sec Genesis 10: 6-8, Sec also “Namriid,” Buc. Islam, Vl, 842. 

27, Fi8 

Nints (al-}, Abt Isbig Ibrahim. A pupil of the calligrapher Ton Ma‘dan, in the late 
oth century. LF 

Nistis (Qustas} ibn Yahya ibn Ziinaq. A headman of the Sabians of Harran in the 
first half of the roth century. a9 

Nizar ibn Ma‘add, Abii Mausir, al‘Aziz bi-ADh. He ruled as the fitth Fatimid 
caliph 975-096, Sec Khallikan, Hl, $25; “al-‘Aziz br'llah,” ae. Islam, 1, $40, 


467 
Ne‘aym (Aba) al-Fadi ibn .Dakayn ibn Hairunad. A government official and a 
scholar, who died at al-Kiifah, 834/835. See Zirtkli, Part V, 353. m6 


Niibakhti (al-). See Nawhakhei. 
Nufayli (al-), Abii ‘Abd Allah (‘Abd al-Rabmin) Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Numayr. A. traditionalist and historian, who died at Harrin 848/849. See 


Sprenger, ZDMG, XIV, (860), 289. 200 
Nith. Noah of the Flood. 476 


Nith (Abii). See Ibrahim: ibn al-Salt. 
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Nith iba Jarir. A son of the great poet Jarir and himselfa poct. He lived during the 
late 7th and early 8th century. See Isbahani, Ag/as?, Part VII, 271, 1.23; Quray~ 
bah, She's, p. 285; Viqiit, Geag., IV, 749, L. 2. 348 

Nik ibn Nagr ibu Almad ibn IsmaTl, ‘The Simini miler of Khurisiin 943~094. See 
Nizam al-Mulk, p. 278; Sykes, II, 90; Blochet, p. 60; “N&b,” Buc. Istant, TH, 


949; Lance-Poole, pp. 132-33. 467 
Nujtim (Abii). An official, For lis secretary, see Ibu Adhant. 274 
Nukhaylah (Aba), He was 2 composer of rajaz verse, in the 8th century. Sce 

Qutaybah, Ski's, p. 3813 Isbahani, Aghdai, Part X VIN, 139. 356 


Nu'm. (1) A girl associated with ‘Umar ibn Ab? Rabi‘ah, See Isbahini, Aghdat, 
Part FV, 36. (2) Nu‘m bint Hassan. A poetess. See Kabbalah, A‘lan af-Nisa’, 


Part V, £79. F19 
Nu'niin. A theologian influenced by cic Manichaeans, Compare Ibn Abi al- 
‘Awd ‘ 
Nu‘yat: (Aba al-}. He was a tribal scholar of langnage, who quoted Muhanunad fbn 
Hbib. He lived in the gth century. 104 


Nu'méan {al-) Abii Qabis ibn al-Mundidr. ‘The last king of the Lakhm Dynasty of al- 
Hirah, who died about 608. See “al-Nu‘min,” Enc, Islan, 10, 953; Zirtkh, 
Part FX, £0. Sec also al-Mundhir. Tas 

Nu‘man (al-) ibn Thabit. Sce Abii Hanifah. 

Nu'‘min (al-} iba Zar‘ah. He conducted negotiations with the general of Chesrecs 
Ii, about 6145, and was the chief of the Banti Taghlib. Sce isbahani, Aghani, Part 
RX, 134. 2.43 

Nusayaa. An unimpor tant theologian of the Miujbirah and a foreign protégé. ‘The 
name is as given m MS 1934. 448 

Nasayb, Ab@ al-Hajna’. A black slave bought and set free by al-Mahdi and favored 
by al-Rashid (caliph 986-809) because of his poctry. Sce Isbahani, Aghdni, Pact 
XX, 25; Quraybah, Shir, p. 242. 243, 312, 359 

Nugayb ibn Rabah al-Thagafi, Abi Mibjan. He was a black slave and a poet, who 
fought in the carly wars of Islim and was emancipated by a son of the Caliph 
Marwan. He died 726/727, See Ighahani, Aghdnd, Part 1, 129; Khallikin, 10, 
626, n. 4. 243 

Nugayr ibn Qasim. He quoted the poetry of Dhii al-Ruanmah, probably in the 
late 7th or carly 8th century. Fltigel calls hin al-Qasim, ibn Qasim, probably an 
error. 347 

Nusayr ibn Yiisuf. A reader of the Qur'in, following al-Kisa’t. 67 

Nishari (al-), Abi Mitsa ‘Isa ibx. Mubammead. He was an officer who served in al 
‘Traq and Persia, later becoming the goveruor in Egypt, 904-909. See Taghri- 
Birdi, Part IIL, 155, 146, 168; “Tabari, Annales, Part Ml, 2253. 465 

Nuwis (Abi) al-Hasan ibn Hard’, He was born at Ahwiiz, educated at both al- 
Basrali and al~-Kufah, and became the famous licentious poet and. court com~ 
panion of al-Rashid, He died 810. See Isbahani, Aghani, Part XVII, 2; Khalli- 
kin, I, 39%. 10$, 173, 206, 345. 325, 331, 352, 353, 39%, 398 


Olympiodorus, (1) A philosopher and commentator on Aristotle, who lived at 
Alexandria in the middle of the 6th ceatury. {2) A Neo-Platonic philosopher 
of Alexandria during the time of Justinian, a.p. 27-565. See Smith, GRBM, 
HI, 24, 25; Sarton, f, 389; Pauly, V, 202. $93, 604-605, GIL 
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Oribasius. He was born at Pergamum A.D. 325. He wrote a medical encyclopedia 
in 70 books, doing much to popularize Galen, See Qifti, p. 74; Leclerc, 1, 2533 
Wenrich, p. 295; Sarton, 1, 372: Snath, GRBM, Tl, 44. 688 

Ostanes. He was by origin a Persian, but called al-Ruisul, as bis books were known in 
Greek. See Lippmann, p. 362; Ruska (6) pp. 13, 44; (£0), pp. $7, 108; Flick, 
Ambix, p. 91; Bidez, Part fl, 290; Berthelot, Alctimistes Grees, I, 216; IL, 2503 
Berthelot, Origines de U Alchinie, p. 163. 848-49, 852-53 


Palladius, Taurus Acmilianus. A Roman author on medical subjects during the 4th 
century. See Sarton, ¥, 355: ‘Smith, GRBM, IIf, 95. 679 
Panaceia, daughtcr of the great’ Hippocrates, in the late sth century p.c. She was 
miarricd to Polybus. See Sarton, I, 120 (for the husband), 673, 691 
Pappus of Alexandria. A Greek mathematician and prolific author, of the last part 
of the 3rd century. Sce Heath, Manual of Greek Mathematics, p. 434; Sarton, I, 
337; Steinschneider, ZDMC, I. (1806), 345; Smith, History of Mathematics, I, 
136. 642 
Parmenides of Flea. He left Italy to live at Athens and was a philosopher and 
medical authority of the 4th century B.c. Sec Gordon, p. 469; Sarton, 1, 85; 


Qiffi, pp. 12, 18, 92; Smith, GRBM, IN, 123. 674-75 
Parwiz. He is known as Chosroes H, Parvez, King of Persia, a.p. 590-628. See 
Sykes, I, 528; Firdawsi, Shahnama, VIL, 186-06 ff. 716 


Paul of Acgiua (Paulus Aegincta). He was a leading medical authority at Alexandria 
about A.p, 640 and att iniportant compiler of medical hooks. Sce Qifti, p. 261; 
Sarton, 1, 479; Wenrich, p. 295; Smith, GRBM, IIl, 152. 678, 689 

Pelagius. A scholar interested in alchenyy, probably different from the lamous 
heretic. See Berthelot, Alchimistes Grees, 1, 1°75, 177, 187, 191: Berthelot, 
Origines de P Alchimie, pp. 105, 129, 154, 176: Lippinann, pp. 77 ff, 344 ff. with 
notes. 853 

Pethidn. A Christian living in Dar al-Riim, during the late oth or carly roth century. 
For Dar al-Riini in the Christian quarter of Baghdad, sec Le Strange, Baghdad, 
Pp. 207-10. 448, 587 

Pethién., ‘This was a common name perhaps referring to (1) the Catholicos who 
died 740. (2} A Nestorian historian, who wrote about 765, See Wright, Short 
History, p. 194. 46 

Petronius, A scholar who wrote a book on alchemy. He may have been: (1) The 
famous Roman. (2} A pharmacist of the ist century. See Smith, GRBM, TH, 
215, 218; Berthelot, Alchimistes Grecs, 1, 75, note; Berthelot, Origines de [' Al- 


chintie, pp. 149, 150, 357. $53 
Phaedrus the Greek. A man. of Athens and a friend of Plato. See Smith, GRBM, 
lil, 230. The Fitigel edition has Qidriis. $75 
Phaestius. The mother of Aristotle. . $94. 


Philagrius. A Greek physician, who was born at Bpirus but probably lived at 
Thessalonika in the 3rd century or later. See Wearich, p. 296; Leclerc, F, 255; 


Smith, GRBM, IL, 26r. 676, 687, 710 
Philemon. A Greck writer about physiognomy, whose book was translated into 
Syriac. See Wenrich, p. 206; Smith, GRBA, Ill, 265. 746 


Philip, King of Macedon. Me was born 382 and reigned 359-336 B.C. S91, $94. 
Philocles. A nephew of Aeschylus and an Athenian tragic poet, who lived in the 
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last half of the sth century B.c. He was the author of many tragedies, See 


Pauly, V, 1518; Smith, GRBM, Til, 301. 676 
Philon of ‘Tarsus. A physician known for his antidote. He probably lived in the 
early ist century. See Smith, GRBM, Ii, 313. 685 
Philotas of Amphissa. A scholar who started his career at Alexandnia in the late 
ist century, B.c. See Smith, GRBM, IH, 330. Compare OL, p. 55. 6B 


Philotimus of Cos. He was a pupil of Praxagoras and a promiment Greck physician of 

the late 4th and early 3rd century #.c. See Gordon, p. $52: Smith, CRBM, II, 

331. 675 

Photius. A Patriarch of Constantinople, who lived from about 820 to 891 and wrote 

on science and history. See Sarton, I, 994; Smith, -GRBM, Ti, 347 ff. $87 

Plato (Aflattin). The great philosopher, who lived from about 428 to 347 B.c, Com- 
pare Qiffi, p. ry, for an Arabic account. 

19, $88, $91-G5, O14, G17, 6B4-~B5, 746, 844, 849, B59 

Plotinus. He was bom at Lycopolis in Egypt, A.p. 203, and died in Italy, 244. He 

was the founder of the Neo-Platonic School of philosopliy, See Qiftl, p. 258; 

Sarton, [, 334; Smith, GRBM, Il, 423; “Neo~-Platonism,” Enc, of Religion and 


Exhies, XX, 309. G14 
Plutarch. The famous Greek anthor of biography, who lived dating the rst century. 
Compare Qiffi, p. 257. $90, GLE 


Plutarch, son of Nestorius. [ce was an Athenian who lived from a.p. 350 to 430 and 
was head of the Neo-Platonic School at Athens. He wrote commentaries on 
Plate and Aristotle. See Smith, GRBM, III, 431, No. 2; “Phitarch,” Ene. 
Britannica, rtth edit., XXJ, 860, top $93, 612, 706 

Porphyry of Tyre (Porphycius). He lived from about A.D. 233 to 305 and studied with 
Plotinus so as to hecome a distinguished Neo-Platonic philosopher, who opposed 
the Christians, See Pauly, V, 191'7; Smith, GRBM, TE, 498. 

590, 598-09, 603, 606, 610, 614, 705, 742 

Praxagoras. He was a disciple of Diocics, the pupil of Hippocrates. He was a leading 
medical authority at Cos, who died about 350 B.c. See Gordon, p. $48; Sarton, 
¥, 146; Diels (1906), p. 86. 678 

Proclus (Diadochus). Born at Byzantium in A.p, 410, he was brought up at Xanthus 
in Lycia, studied at Alexandria, and became a leading Neo-Platonic philosopher. 
He died 485, Sce Qifti, p. 99; Pauly, VI (rz), 62, bottom; Sarton, I, 402; Smith, 
GRBEM, Ill, $33, sect. 6. 607-608, 613 

Ptolemy (Ptolemacus Alexandrints), He was the great niathematician and astrono- 
mer of the middie 2nd century and author of the fatuous Almagest. See Qiffi, p, 
9$; Sarton, 1, 272; Heath, Manual of Greek Mathematics, p. 402; Smith, GRBM, 
IHL, $70. $73, 616, 638, 639-40, 649, 670 

Ptolemy the Forcigu (al-Gharib). He was Ptolemy Chennus of Alexandria, who was 
quoted. by the Arabs because of his knowledge of Aristotle. He lived during the 
late ist and early 2nd century. See Qiffi, p. 89; Smith, GRBM, IT, $67, sect, 
¥3; “Aristiitalis,” Enc. Eslam, I, 433, sect. 3 and 4. 594, 596, G14 

Ptolemy Lagus. He was Proleniaenus Soter, son of Lagus. He founded the Mace- 
donian dynasty in Egypt after the death of Alexander in 323. He died 283 3.c. 
See Sinith, GRBMM, Il, $81~-86, for a brief account of his life. 506 

Ptolemy fi, Philadelphus. He was the great King of Egypt, 283-247 3.c. He founded 
the Museuns at Alexandria. 576 
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Pyrrhon of Elis. He lived from 360 to 270 B.c. and was a philosopher who accom-~ 
panied Alexander to India. Sec Sarton, I, 136; Gordon, 587, 610; Diogenes 
Ladrtius, p. 402; Smith, GRBM, If, 608. 676, 849 

Pythagorus. He was said to be the son of Mnesarchus of Samos. He was the famous 
mathematician, philosopher, and inventor of Crotona, who was killed 497/496 
n.c. See Qifti, p. 258; Usaybt‘ah, Part I, 47; Sarton, ¥, 73; Berthelot, Origines 
de P Alchinic, pp. 43, 1423. gg0-91, 608, 676, 737, 844, 840, 952, 859 


Qabihah. The favorite of al-Mutawakkil (caliph 847-861), Sce Isbahiini, Aghaut, 
Part XIX, 132; Mas‘iidi, Vil, pp. 270-71; Kabbalah, A‘ldm al-Nisi’, Part IV, 
184. 249~50 

Qabisi {al-). See ‘Abd a-‘Aziz iba ‘Uthmin. 

Qabil. An Arab girl about whom poetry was written. For the poet attached to her, 
sce Chant. 720 

Qéhiis (Abb) al-Shayband. A poct of minor importance. Compare Abii Qibiis al. 
Nasrini of the 8th and early oth century. See Isbahani, Aghdnf, Part I], 126, 129. 

360 

Qabis iba al-Na‘nin ibn Mundhir. A king of a-Hirah, who dicd about 382 and 
was attached to Munyah, Sec Isbahini, Aghdi, Part OXI, 199-200; Qutaybah, 
Shi‘y, p. 43, 1.7. F719 

Qaddih {al-). Sec Maymiiin. 

Qadid (Qudayd) ibn Ja‘far. A Murji’i theologian and Hanafijurist. See Shahrastini 
(Haarbriicker}, Part 1, 164. $08 

Qadim (bn), Abii Ja‘far Muhammad (Ahmad). Uc was a scholar of al-Kiifah, west 
to Baghdad, where he taught Tha‘lab, and became tator to al-Afu‘taxz, before 
he became the caliph in 866. See Zubaydi, Tabagdt, p. 151. The Beatty MS has 
Ibn Qidim, whereas Fliigel gives Abii: Qadim. 147, 148, 149, 160-61, 190-91 

Qidiir (Qidhir), A legendary ancestor, who gave distinction to Arabic writing. 
See Tabari, Annales, Part I, 1121, 8 

Qihir (al-) Abii Mansfir. The ‘Abbisid caliph, 932-934. xiv, 186, 709 

Qahrabi (al-}, Abmad ibn Mubammad. An 8th century man of Ictters, who wrote 
a refutation of the Christians, listing many little-known sects. See the Fliigel 
edition. of AL-Fihrist, n. 2 for p, 342. 690, 814 

QW im (al-) hi-al-Amr, Abii al-Qasim al-ldasan, 893-946. Ie hecame the second 
Fatimid caliph. See Khaldiin, Histoire des Berbéres, If, $23-35; Khalhkan, Il, 
181; “al-KG’im,” Enc. Islam, Il, 643, hottom. 465~67 

Qalis. A man of early Islim about whottt amusing anecdotes were told, See 
Rosenthal, Humor, p. 8; Qutaybah, Shi‘r, p. 368, ]. 10, where the name is given 
as Qillaws. 935 

Qa'nabi (al-). See ‘Abd Alldh ibn Muslimah. 

Qanin ibn Matti. He seryed as secretary to the sons of Abii Safydiz and also to the 
Caliph Yazid (680-683), during whose reign he dicd. 207 

Qari (al-}. See (1) Muhammad ibn Ma‘n; (2) Sa‘d tbo ‘Ubayd, Aba Zayd; (3) 
Sallam. ibn Sulayman Abit al-Mandhir; (4) Hadramf (al-), Aba Muhammad 
Ya'g&b; (5) ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Abd, treasurer at al-Madinah at the time of 
the second caliph. See Zirtkli, Pare IV, 81. 

Qaribah Umum a-Buhlil, A woman scholar of tribal origin fom the Bani Asad, 
who studied diaicets and language, 103 
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Qaris al-Jarrahi, a-~Mughanni. A singer who died 935/936. 319, 342 

Qarmat, See Hauddt ibn al-Ash‘ath. 

Qartaliisé (al-), AbG al-Fadl: A jurist of the Shurat group of the Khawarij aud a 
prolific writer from Tall Ukbara near Baghdad, who probably lived in the late 
8th and early oth century, $70 

Qiriin. He was a man of great wealth in Patriarchal times. Sec Qur'an 28:79; 
29:39; 40:24. In Numbers 16:15 the name is Korah. Sec also “Kirin,” Ene. 


Islan, YY, 780. 844 
Qishint (al-), Muhammad ibn ishiq, Abii Bakr. He was a jurist of Persian origin, 
who first followed Di’dd and later al-SAdfi't. See Shirizi, p. 149. $23 


Qisim (Abii ak). Sce ab-An iki, 

asim (Abi al-) ‘Abd Alb ibn ‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn Di iid ibn al-Jarrah). A 
secretary who wrote abont taxes in the early roth century. He was called [bn 
Asma, as his mother was a sister of the vizier “Aff ibn ‘fsi. See Bowen, pp. 34, 
38. 283 

Qasim (Abii al-} ‘Abd al-Rabmin ibn Ishiq al-Zajjaji He was a grammatian of 
Baghdad, who died at Damascus 948/050. See Zubaydi, Tabaqat, p. 129; 
Suyfiti, Bughyat, p. 297; also Hajj Khalifah, index for many references. "75 

Qasim (Abii al-) ‘AH ibn Abmad al-Kiifi. A scholar of the Imimiyah sect. See 


Tiisi, p. 217, sect. 455. 480 
Qasim (Abii al-) alb-Hadithi, He was a jurist of the Shurit group of the Khawarij, 
who lived in the last half of the xoth century. 570 


OQisnn (Abi al-) al-lasan. Sce al-Qi’ia bi-al-Atnr. 
Qisim (Abii al-} ibn Abi a-‘Ali. A secretary from North Syria, who wrote some 
poctry. See YAqiit, Geag., 1, 190, 1. 20; 247, 1. 21; IV, 903, }. 35; 674, 1b. 16. 
371 
Qasim (Abi al-) ibn Abi al-Khattib ibn al-Farrit, Me was a man of importance at 
Baghdad in the roth century. He owned the manuscript of a book by Muban- 


mad ibn -labib. 235 
Qasim (Abi al-) ibn al-‘Arad, A disciple of al-Tabari, 566 
Qisim {Abii a}-) ibn al-Baqqal al-Mutawassit. The author of a book refiated by al- 

Janayd. 487 


Qasim (Abii al-) ibn Sahalwayh. He was called Qashiir (Qushiir) and was a pupil of 
the Mu'tazili scholar Aba Hashis ibn al-Jubh2’i, Sce Murtadi, p. 111. 

; 434~35 

Qasim (Abii al-) ‘isi ibn ‘AN ibn ‘fst ibn Da’iid ibn al-Jarcik. He was a student of 

logic and other studies and at one time a diplomatic agent of Mu‘izz al-Dawlah. 

He died roar. See Sabi, Wauzurd’, pp. 348, 397, 374, 376; Miskawayh, V (ID, 


gi (88}; Bowen, 207, 398. 282, §87, $90 
Qasim (Abii al-) Ja‘far ibn al-Elusayn. He helped his brother ‘Aff ibn al-Husayn in 
a court case about the estate of Ibn Thawéabah. 283 


Qasim (al-), Abii Muhammad, ibn Ismi‘f] ibn Ishaq ion Ibrahim. He was a calli- 
grapher, whose father and grandfather were also well known for their hand- 
writing. Ge lived in the roth century. 1? 

Qasim {al-), Abi Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn Bashshiar al-Anbari. He was a 
pupil of al-Farra” and Tha‘lab. For his more famous son, who lived front 885 to 
940, sce Ibn al-Anbdri. 104, 165, 568 

Qasim (al-) ibn Ihrahim ibn Ismail al-‘Alawi al-Rassi. He was a descendant of the 
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Prophet aud the feudal lord of Sa‘dah in al-Yaman, whiere he founded the Zaydi 
rule in 860. See Hakami, pp. 185, 302, table, 314; “TRassids,”” Exc. Islan, fil, 
11267 Lanc-Poole, p. 102 and table. 482 

Qisint {al-) ibn ‘isa aL Hl. See Abii Dulaf. 

Qasim (al-} ibn Isma‘ll ibn Ishag, Abii Muhammad. A man of the roth century and 
the member of a family famous for calligraphy. For his father, see Isma*tl thn 
Ishaq ibe Tbr3him. 17 

Casim (al-) ibn Khalil. Sce al-Dimashgi. 

Qasim (al-} ibn Ma‘n ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmin, Fle was a judge of al~Kifah and man of 
great learning, who died 791/792, See Zubaydi, Tabagat, p. 146; Khallikiin, 


TI, 24, 26, nm. 4. 152-3 
Qasim (al-) ibn al~-Mangiir. A son of the ‘Abbasid caliph, who ruled 754~775. 12 
Qasim (al-) ibn Mubammad. A man noted for his good literary style. He lived in 

the first half of the 8th century, probably at al-Bagrah. 27S 


Qasim (al-), ion Muhammad al-Anbari. See AbG Mnbammad al-Qasint. 
asim (al-) ibn Muhammad al-Karkhi, Abi Muhammad. A secretary and poet of 
the late oth and carly roth century. Compare Tantikhi, p. 174; Hajj Khalifali, 
i, 393, 478. 370, 442 
Qasim (al-) ibn al-Qiiqali (Qiiq3’l). A headman of the Sdbians of Harrin in the 
early yoth century. 969 
Qisit {al-) ibn Sabib. He was a man of importance, whose son was a well-known 
official. For his son, see Yitsuf ibn al-Qasim. 266, 366 
Qisim (al~) ibn Sallam. See Aba ‘Ubayd. 
Qasun (al-) ion Sayyar al-Katib. A secretary who wrote some poetry. Compare: 
Abd al-‘Abbas al-Sayyari, who died 953/954. See Taghsi-Birdi, Part Til, 309. 
363 
Qasim fal-) ibn ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Sulayman. He was the vizier to al-Mu'‘tadid and 
al-Muktafi. He also wrote poetry and translated the Categories of Aristotic. He 
died goa. See Sabi, Wuzurd’, pp. 4, n. 6; 382 1; Miskawayh, IV (1), 20 (78), 
268 (238); Taghri-Birdi, Part Ill, 107-108, 128-33, 268; Tabari, Annales, Part 


If, 2207-13. 131-32, 181, 325, $70, 627, FOO 
Qisim (al-) ibn Yazid al-Jarmi. A conservative jurist, who dicd 809/810. See 
Taghri-Birdi, Part Il, 146. 546 


Qasim {al-) ihn Yitsufibn Sabil: al-Sulami, Abi Mubammiad. A poet and govern~ 
ment secretary of al-Kiifsh whose brother was the secretary of al-~Ma'mun 
{caliph 8x3~833). See Isbahani, Aghdni, Part XX, 56. For the brother, sce 


Alumad ibn Yisuf, Abi Ja‘far al-Kicib. 268, 36%, 367 
Qagrani (al-), A mathematician, probably of the late roth century. See Suter, VI 
(1892), 75- 670 


Qasri (al-}, See Asad ibn ‘Abd All3h. 

Qatidah ibn Diyintah iby ‘Aziz, Aba al-Kliatpib al-Sadisi. A man of ai-Bagrah, 
who lived from about 679 to 735. Ide was a blind scholar, noted for his knowl 
edge of genealogy and said to have been the first to use the name al~-Mu'tazili. 


See Khallikin, 1, 4133 Jar Allah, p. 2. 75, OT, 381 
Qatari ibn al-Fuji’ah. A chief of the Azragi rebels of Eastern Persia, who led a revolt 
in 686. He was killed in 698, See Khallikin, II, 522. 273 


Qati'i (al-), Mubammad ibn Yahya. A student of the Hadith. See Hajj Khalifah, V, 
135. 78, 80 
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Qattin (al-). {1} Yabya ibn Sa‘id, Abi Sa‘id. A Shit authority for the Hadith, who 
lived from 737 to 813. Sce Qutaybah, Ma‘drif, p. 301; Taghri-Birdi, Part 1, 
2797. (2) Abmad ibn Sinan, Abii Ja‘far. An expert for the Hadith, who died at 
Wasi in 873. See Tabari, Annales, Part §, 1146; Zirikli, Part 1, 130. $3X 

Qayrawini {al-). See ‘Abd Allah ibn Abi Zayd. 

Qays. A shaykh of the Shi‘sh whose well-known son. was Sxlaym ibn Qays al- 


Hilali. $33 
Qays (Abi) ibn ‘Abd Manaf ibn Zuhrah. He was said to have introduced Arabic 
writing to Makkah. 2 


Qays ibn ‘Amr ibn Malik al-Najishi. A poet of Najriin, who became a Musliot and 
lived until 660, writing flattering verses about Mu‘atviyal, Sce Zirikli, Part VI, 
$8; Brockelman, Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur, supplement, I, 73. 226 
Qays ibu Dharih, A poet of al-Madinah, who died about 688 and was known for 
his love of Lubnad. See ishahini, Aghdvi, Pare VII, 112; Fuhtulat al-Shu'ari’, p. 


20; Qutaybah, Shi‘r, p. 399. 719 
Qays ibn Khafim, Abii Zayd. A Pre-Islimic poct of Yathrib. See Isbahani, Aghdni, 
Part tl, p. 159; Agma’'l, p. 20. 73 


Qays ibn al-Mulawwaly. He was the famous Majniin Layla, a poet of Najd who died 
688. See [sbahini, Aghdn?, Part 1, 167; Qutaybah, Shi'r, p. 35$; “Madjniin,” 
Ene. Islan, Ul, 96. 244, 719 

Qays ibn Qanin ibn Matti. A secretary to the caliphs Yazid, Marwan, ‘Abd al-Malik 
and Hisham, during whose reign (724-743) he died. Tor his father, see Qanan. 

267 

Quytawiar. One of the keepers of the seven shrines at Babylon or Borsippa. 644 

Qayyiimi (Ibn), He was tutor to al-Qisim, son of al-Mansiir (caliph 754-775) and 
the master of two famous scribes, Shugayr and Thana’. <2 

Qibbah (Ibn) Abii Ja‘far ibn Muharnmad. He was a theologian, wlio was at first 
a Mu'tazilf but later changed to the Imamali group of the Shi‘ah. See Tiisi, p. 


297, scct. 648, with foomote, and also the note on p. 372. 439 
Qirin (Abi). A man from Nisibis, who was the author of works on alchemy. See 
Fiick, Ambix, p. 140. 850, 865 


Qiritbi (al-). A transcriber of the Qur‘in, Fliigel gives al-Firyabi, See also Pope, I, 
1717, note, The name may also be Quryini. For Quryiin, see Yiqiit, Geag., TV, 
7G 1% 
Qurriyah (bu al-), Ayyih iba Zayd ibn Qays. He was a famous orator, who was 
with al-Hajjaj, the governor of al-‘Iraq. He died 703. He was called after his 
raother, and the name tay be meant for fbn al-Qirriyah. See Khallikin, I, p. 


241; Durayd, Geneal., p. 202; Zirikli, Part J, 381. a7 
Qubid ibn Firiiz (Kobad son of Piriiz), King of Persia 487-531. See Firdawsi, 
Shahnama, VII, 183-211; IX, 166; Sykes, I, 477-83. Br7 


Qudimah iba Darrar al-Quray. He was a friend of Daghfal interested in genealogy 
at the time of Mau'dwiyah (caliph 661-680), Sec Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 26s, 
where he is called ile Jarad. Por his tribal name, see Durayd, Geneal., p. 155. 

493 

Qudimah ibn Ja‘far ibn Qudamah, Abii al-Faraj. A scholar and secretary, noted for 
his book on the land tax. He died 948/949. See Yagqiit, Irshad, V1 (6), 203-205; 
Mas‘idi, 1,17; Taghri-Birdi, Part HE, 297-98. 285, 603 

Qudimah ibn Maz‘in. An adherent of the Caliph ‘Uthaan, who was ponished by 
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‘Cimar and refused to fight with ‘Allin Persia 658, See Mas‘tidi, 1V, 295; Balad- 
huri, Origins, p. 125. 88 
Qudaimah iba Yazid. He served as secretary of “Abd al-Malik ibn Salil until the time 
of al-Rashid (caliph 786-809), when be was killed by an axe. Sce Jabari, 
Aunales, Part IIT, 689. Fliigel gives the father’s name as Zayd. The name is also 
given as Qumamali. 260, 274 
Qumni (al-), isma‘il ibn Muhammad, An uciinportant grammarian of Persian 
origin, probably belonging to the roth century. Fliigel, Gram. Schulen, p, 233. 

185 

Qunbarah, Ahi Mubammad fsma‘ll ibn Muhammad. A Shi scholar from Qumim, 
MS 1934 gives the name as written, whereas Fliigel has Qanbarah. See Tiisi, p. 


GO, sect. If4, 480 
Quritisi (al-}. He was known for writing poetry, probably in the middle of the roth 
century. 372 
Qurquhi (al-), Abii Mubammad Zuhayr iba Mayraiin al-Hamadani. A reader of 
the Quin, and also a grammarian and genealogist, who died 71/772. 196 
Qurrah. A $abian of Harrin. For his famous descendants, sce Thabit ibn Qurrah 
and Sindn ibn Thabit. 751 
Qurrah (Abi) al-Kilabi. A tribal scholar of language. 103 


Qurrah (ibn Abi), Aba ‘AH. He was an astrologer who first served the fantous 
rebel ‘Ali ibn Mullamimad Sahib al-Zanj and then wrote a book for al-Muwaflaq, 
in the second half of the oth century. See Qi, p. 409: Suter, VI (x892}, 67; 


X. (1900), 33. 660 
Qurrah ibn allstar. The headman of the Sabians of Harrin during the late oth 
century. 769 


Qurrah ibn Qamita al-Larrini. He made a description of the world, which Thabit 
ibn Qurrah plagiarized. He was evidently a Sabian of Harrin living in the 


early oth century, O72 
Qurrab ibn Thabit ibn Tiyd. The headman of the Sabians of Harrin at the end of the 
Sth century. 768 


Quryani (a). See al-Qiridbi. 

Qusayy iba Kilgb. A chief who gained control of Makkah for the Quraysh Tribe, 
before the birth of the Prophet Muhammad. See Ishaq, Life of Muhammad, p. 
48 207 

Qushiiri (al-}. See Nasr al-Hajib. 

Quss ibn Sa‘idah al-Iyadi. An ascetic and wise man of the Pre-Islamic period, who 
was probably a Christian, See Mas‘iidi, 1, 1331 HY, 256, 297; “Kuss ibn S3‘ida,” 
Ene. Islan, OH, 1161. 138 

Qusta ibn Liiqd al-Ba‘fabakki. He was the famous Christian of Baalbek, who went to 
Asia Minor to collect books, many of which he translated, adding compositions 
of his own on science and medicine. Ele diced some time before 922 in Armenia, 
See Qifti, p. 262; Usaybi‘ah, Part 1, 244; Leclerc, 1, 157; Sarton, I, 602. 

$84, $88, $94, Go2, 604, 611, 604, 743 

Qutaybzh (Thn}, Abii Muliammad ‘Abd Allah ibn Muslim. He was born 828/829, 
lived in the Baghdad region, scrved as judge of Dinawar, and was a great 
authority on gramunar, tribal poetry and folklore. He died about 889. See 
Khallikin, I, 22. 

77-78, 134, 138, 170, 271, 190-1, 250, 352. 427, 491, 742 
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Qutaybah ibn Muslim. He was bora about 670. He became governor of Khurisin 
704 and conqucred Balkh, Bukhira, Samargand, and Khivd, See Khallikan, 


Ji, $14. 108, 224 
Qutaybah ibn Ziyid, al-Qadi, A Hanafi jurist and a judge, during the earliest 
period of the history of Baghdad, Sce Wafa’, Part I, 413. SIim12 


Qutb al-Bialthi. He was one of the first persons to introduce juggling and sleight of 
hand to the Maslim community. MS 1135 gives the name as al-Raja’. 742 
Qutbah. The fiest great master of Arabic penmanship during the Umayyad period, 
who probably developed the Jalil, Tumar, Nisf, and Thuluth scripts. See Abbott, 
Rise of the North Arabic Script, p. 31, 12 
Qutham ibn Ja’far ibn Sulayaian. He was the govemor of al-Madinah about 825, 
and he took part at the funeral of ‘isd ibn Aban, 835/836. See Yaqiit, Geog., III, 
858. $07 
Qutrabbuli (al-}, Abii Muhammad iba Sa‘d. A. pupil attached to Abi “Umar al- 
Zahid at Baghdad in che first half of the rorh century. For his lone city, sce 
Yigqit, Geog., TV, 133. 167, 397 
Qurrub the Grammasian, Abit ‘Ali Mubanimad ibn Mustanir. A man of al-Bagrah, 
who became a well-known scholar of gramruar and linguistics. He died 821. 
See Khallikia, I, 29. 76, $3, 114, 190-91, 234 


) a a 


Quwayri. See Lérdhin ibn Quwayri. 


Rabab. She was the daughter of Ima’ al-Qays, who married a-Husayn, the Pro- 
phet’s grandson, and was the mother of Sukaynah. Seo Igbahini, Aghdni, Part 


RIV, 163, 164! Kabbalah, A‘tam al-Nisd’, Part 1, 438. FI You D 
Rabiah (Ibu), Abii ‘Invriin Miis? ibn Rabbah. He was a Mu‘tazili scholar, who died in 
Egypt at the age of 80, about 1000. 432, 433 


Rabahi (al-), Abii al-Bayda’ As‘ad ibn ‘Tsmah, A tribesrtan, who became a 
language expert. For the scholar whose mother he married, see Abi MaGk, 
‘Amy ibn Kirkirah, See aiso Fliigel, Gran, Schilen, p. 45- 96-97, 99 

Rabay‘ (Ibn al), For the more correct form of the name, see Ibn al-Rali, 

Rabi (al-) ibn Abi Mudrik, Abi Sa‘id. He was a Shit jurist called Maslib, 
because he was crucified or strung up at ak-Kiifah. See Tiist, p. 137, sect. 2&8. 


$36 
Rabi‘ (al-) ibn Farris. An astrolabe maker from Hatrin, probably a Sabian of the 
oth century, 671 


Rab¥ (al-) ibn Khuthaym (Khaytham}. He was an carly ascetic. See Qutaybah, 
Ma‘arif, p- 36, 1.7; Massignou, Origines da lexique, p. 141; ‘Abd Allah ibn al- 
Sarraj, XXII (1914), 322. 456, 545 

Rabi‘ (al-) ibn Sulayman, Ab Mubammiad. He was oue of the leading disciples of 

‘ ab-Shafit and a well-known jurist in Egypt, who died 883/884. See Nawawi, p. 
243; Skdvaizi, Part I, 79, IE, 6; Taghri-Birdi, Part Til, 48, 261, 2909. 
$16~17, $19, $20-22, $31, 564 

Rabi’ (al-) ibn Yiinus ibn Muhammad al-Hajib, Abii al-Fadl, He lived from 730 
to 786 and was a chamberlain to the caliphs al-Mansiir and al-Mahdi and the 
vizier of al-Hdd?. See Mas‘iidi, VI, 195, 201, 207, 224, 257, 265; Yaqiir, Geog., 
TV, 142. 407 

Rabi" {al-} ibn Ziyid. He was a chief of the Prophet’s time, who served a3 governor 
at Bahrayn and in 671 became governor of Khurisin, dying two years later, 
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See ‘Tahari, Annales, Part 1, 2709, 2770, 2713; Jf, 18, 155, 256, 161; Zirikii, 
Part HI, 38. 382 
Rabi (bn al-}. See al-Fadf thn al-Rabi‘ 
Rabi‘ah al-Bagrl. A tribesman, who settled at al-Bagrah, where he wrote about 
nomadic poetry and folklore. See Fliigel, Gras. Schulen, p. 209. 108, 376 
Rabi'ah ibn Abi ‘Abd al-Rahuvin (Parikh), Abi ‘Uthmia alRa’l. He was a 
Hanafi jurist, who died at al-Anbar 753/754. See Nawawi, p. 244, bottom, 


Qutaybah, Mea‘drif, p. 249. 501 
Rabi‘ah al-Raqgi, Aba Shabbabah ibn Thabit. A poct living at the time of al- 
Mahdi and al-Rashid (775-809). See Ishahani, Aghdni, Part XV, 38. 356 
Rabitah (Iba). A scholar who trauslated Greek scientific works, See Hajj Khalifah, 
Iil, 97. 587 
Radi (al-), The ‘Abbasid caliph, 934~940. xiv, 314, 320 


Radi (al-), al-Sharif Aba al-Hasan Mubammad ibn al-Husayn al-Misawi, He was 
a nobleman descended from ‘Ali, and a poct, who went on the pilgrimage 


998/909. Sec Shuji’, VI (S), 213 (202), 217 (207), 365 (340). 296, 378 
Rafi‘ (fbn Abi), Abii al-Hasan. An astrologer, probably at Baghdad in the oth 
century. See Qifti, p. 437; Suter, X (1900), 43. 660 


Raf? ibn al-Layth ibn Nagz ibn Sayyar. He was one of the Icaders of a revolt against 
Hartin al-Rashid about 808, but was pardoned by al-Ma'miin, See Mas‘idi, 
VI, 358; VIB, 130. 225 
Rafi’ ibn Salamah iba Muslim ibn Raff al-‘Abdi. Fle was known both as Aba 
Ghassan and Daramadh and was a pupil and scribe attached to Abii ‘Ubaydah. 
He was also a historian, See Mas‘tdi, f, 10; Sityitl, Bughyat, p. 248; Zubaydi, 
Tabaqat, p. 198. 118 
Rabkawiyah (Ibn), Ishaq ibn Ibrahim al-Arrajini, Abii Qa‘fib. THe was 2 matherna- 
lician who dicd about 853. See Suter, X (1900), 17: Tiigin, p. 210; Steins 
schneider, ZDMG, L (1896), 404, The manuscripts spell his narne incorrectly. 
For his locality name, sce Yaqiit, Geog., I, 193. 635 
Rai (al-), ‘Ubayd ibn Lusayn, Abii Jandal al-Nurmayri. He was a tribal poet at 
Damascus, who died 7o9. Sce I[sbahini, Aghdni, Part XX, 168; Baghdidi, 


Khizanat al-Adab, Part 1, 49-50: If, 36, 164, 304-205. 122, 166, 346 
Ri'iq al-Khazati. A young officer attached to the court of al-Muktafi (caliph 902- 
908). See Tabari, Annales, Part Il, 2262, 2265. 648 


Raja’ (Aba) Muhammad ibn Sayf. He wrote a commentary on the Qur’an and was 
associated with Makkah, where he owned a house. See Yaqiit, Geoeg., HI, 564, 


1, IT. 76 
Raji’ (Iba), AbG ai-‘Abbis. A Shafi'l jurist and judge of al-Bagrah, who wrote an 
important book about contracts. $26 


Raja’ Yazdinbakht. See Yazdanbakht. 
Rajjini (al-), Ahmad ibn Muhammad, A grammarian, who was probably io Egypt 


itt the roth century. For al-Rajjin, see Vagiit, Geog., Tl, 754. 185 
Rakin. A foreign protégé, who became a theologian of the Mujbirah, but was of 
secondary importance. 448 


Ramadan. See (1) Aduhanunad ibn al-IJasan ibn Ramadan. (2) Abii al-}id al-Qasim. 
Raintahurmuzi (al-), Ab: Muhammad, the Imam al-Hasan ibn ‘Abd al-Rabniin ibn 
Khallad. He was a poct and student of the Hadith, who became a judge. He 
died 970, See [43j) Khatifah, I, 80; IV, 178; V, 479, $40. 340, 435 
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Ragabah ibn Masqgalah. He was 2 son of a great orator and biruself'a preacher in the 
first part of the 8th century. See Quiaybeh, Mea‘Grif, p. 205, 227 
Ragishi (al-), Abii al-‘Abbis. al-Fadl ibn ‘Abd al-Samad. A poet of al-Bagrah, 
patronized by the Harmak Family during the time of al-Rashid (caliph 786-809). 
See Ishahint, Aghant, Part XV, 345; Khallikfin, f, 318, 1. 44. For his brothers, 


see al-‘ Abbas, Ahiad and ‘Abd al-Mubdi’ (ibn ‘Abd al-Samad), 360 
Ragdi (al-}, Abti Sa‘id. A jurist following the code of Da’id ibn ‘All. $33 
Ras‘ani {al-) Abi al-Jtid Mubammad ibn Ajmad. He was a poct from Ra’s al-‘Ayn, 

probably in the late oth or carly 10th century. 395 
Rashid (@i-) Hari. The farnous ‘Abbasid caliph 786-809. 143, 361 


Rashid ibn Ishaq ibn Rashid, Abii Hakimah al-Katib. He was a secretary and poet 
of the time of al-Ma’miin (caliph 813-833). Sce Khallikin, 1'V, 47; Mas‘tidi, 
VII, 47. 368 

Rashidi (al-}, ‘All ibn al-Qisim. A scholar of secondary importance, who wrote 
ahout the Quran. 80 

Riasib (Abi) al-Bajli. A man who wrote some poetry. For the last name, sec Durayd, 
Geneal,, p. 119. 364 

Ragsasah (ibn Abi), Ab& ‘Amr ‘Uthruin. Ge lived during the middle or lace roth 
century and practiced exorcism in accordance with the tenets of Islan. 720 

Rawandi (al-}. The author of Kitab al-Dawlah, who taught the members of the 
Rawandiyah at Baghdad about 765. These Shii extremists came to al-‘Triq 
758/759, declaring al-Mangiir to be divine. 238, $04 

Rawandi (al-} or Ibn al-Rawandi, Abé al-Hlusaya ibn Ishaq. He lived from 830 to 
910 and came from Rawand in Persia, He was a Mu‘tazili nictaphysician, who 
became very heretical. He dicd at Baghdid. See Murtadi, p. 92, 1.14; Khay- 
yat, Intisdr (Nyberg), index, p. 235; 148}j Khalifah, IV; 446; Khallikan, I, 76, 
77. $3, 138, 419-23, 424-25, 428, 435, 440-41, $70 

Rawagq al-Saydanini, He wrote a book about drugs. 7143 

Rawh. A secretary whose employer was Salanah al-Wasif, For his daughter, 
Banah, and his grandson, see iu Banah. 337 

Rawh (Abi). He was a secretary whose employer was ‘Af ibn ‘isi ibn Da’iid. 
Corupare Abii Rawh ibn Yiisuf al-Madini in Yagiit, Geog,, IV, 454. 2°75 

Rawh (Aba) al-Sabi, A oth century scholar, evidently from Harrin, who translated 
a portion of Aristotie and probably other philosophical works, Sce Qiffi, p. 38, 
I, 22. 602, 667 

Rawh ibn ‘Abd al-A' la, Abii Hammim. A man whe composed some poetry. 


364. 

Rawh ibn ‘Abd al-Mu’min, He wrote a book about the Qur“in before he died 
about $48/849. 0) 
Ravwh ibn ‘Abd al Salam. He composed some poctry. His name is omitted by 
Fliigel but included in the Beatty aud ‘Tonk MSS. 363 


Raw) (fbn) al-Sibi, A mathematician evidently from Harriu, who died during the 
roth century. Compare Abii Rawh al-Sabi, who was perhaps his grandfather. 

667 

Rawh ibn ‘Ubidsh al-Qaysi, Abi: Muhammad. A conservative jurist, who died 
820/821. See Baghdadi (Khatib), Pare VII, 401, sect. 4503; Taghri-Birdi, Part 

Il, 279; Tabari, Annales, Part I, 3205. $50 
Rawgq (Abii) ‘Atiyah ibn al-Harith al-Hamdani. He was an authority for the 
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Hadith, who also wrote a commentary on the Qur’in. See Tabart, Annales, 


Indices, p. 198. 75 
Rawsham al-Migi. An alchemist, who lived in Eeype before the advent of Islim. 
See Qiffi, p. 186. 849 


Raym. A slave girl belonging to the poct Astya’ ibn “Amr, who probably lived in 
the late 8th and carly oth century. See I[shahani, Aghdni; Part XVII, 42; 
Kabbalah, A‘lin al-Nisz', Part 1, 483. 362 

Rayyi. The girl loved by the poet al-Sinunah ibn ‘Abd Allah. See Isbahini, 
Aghdti, Part V, 132; Tamimaiim (Riickert}, p. 59, select. 448. Kahbdlah, A‘famn 
al-Nisa’, Part Ill, 224 speaks of his love for al Amiriyah bint Ghutayf, who was 
probably different from Rayy3. 719 

Riazi (al-). See Abii Yiisuf Ya‘qith. 

Ravi (al-). A chess player, who wrote a book about the game and demonstrated it 
at the court of al-Mutawakkil (caliph 847-861). 341 

Riazi (al-) Abii Bakr Muhammad ibn Zakariya’ (Rhazes}. He lived from 865 to 925 
and was the great philosopher and medical authority who became chief of the 
hospital at Baghdad. Sce Qiffi, p. 271; Usaybial:, Part 1, 309; Khallikin, iil, 
321; Sarton, 1, 609. 

3X, 82-83, 377) 427, 4351 599, 701-709, 742-43, 844, 850, 855, 863 

Riazi (al-), AbG Ghalib Ahmad ibn Salim. A scholar interested in astronomy. 191 

Razin, al-‘Ariid?. He was a poet and companion of Di‘bil, possibly the same as 
Razin ibn “AB, che poet who follows. See also Isbahani, Aghani?, X VIL, $0, b 14. 

361 

Razin ibn ‘Ali ibn Razin. A poet of secondary importance. See Igbahaui, Aghdni,' 
Part IX, 24; XVIII, 47, L 21. For his well-known brother, see Di‘bil. 354 

Razin ibn Sulaymin, The grandfather of the poet Di‘bif, Sec Khallikin, I, $10. 

454 

Rida {al-), Abii al-dasan ‘All ibn Miisi. The 8th Shit imam, who was born at al- 
Madinah 770 and was an associate of al-Afa’miin. Ele died $18. See Pitti, Arabs, 
p. 442; Khailikin, iI, 212. $36, $3839, $41 

Rida (al-), al-Sharif Abi al-Idasan Muhatnmad ibn Tahir ibn al-ltusayn. He was a 
descendant of the Prophet, a poet and patron of culture, who lived at Baghdad 
from about 970 to rors. See Khallikin, TH, 118. 189 

Ridad al-Kilabi. He was a nomadic scholar of language of secondary importance, 

103 

Riyahi (al-}, Aba al-Baydi’. An unimportant poet. The father’s name is clear in 
the Beatty MS but uncertain in the other versions. 362 

Riyashi {al-), Abii al-Padl al-‘Abbias ibn al-Fataj. A mano of al-Basrah, who was a 
prammarian, killed when the Zanj attacked the city, probably in S71. See 
Khallikin, H, 10. 126, 134. 

Rav’asi (al-}, Abii Ja‘far Mubammad ibn al-Flasan ibn Abi Sarah al-Nifi. He lived at 
the time of al-Rashid (caliph 786-809) and wrote the first book on grammar, 
See Yiqiit, Irshad, V1 (6), 480. 76, 141, 142, 14$ 

Ru’bah ibn al-“Ajjaj. He was also known as Abii Muhammad Ruw’bak ibn ‘Abd 
Allah, an authority for rajaz poctry and Arab folklore, who lived at al-Bagrah, 
but died as a fugitive soon after 763. See Khallikin, 1, 527; Durayd, Geneal,, 
p. 159; Ishahani, Aghdnf, Part XXI, 84. 193, 242, 312, 348, 356 

Ruf? ibn Salamah, Sce Rafi‘ ihn Salantah. 
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Usaybi‘ah, Part I, 160, 176; Satton, 1, 608; Leclerc, I, 111-12. For his father, 


Sahl al-Kawsaj, see Qifii, p. rod. 698 
Sa‘d, He employed a scribe to transcribe nianuscripts for al- Walid (caliph 705~715). 
Ii 

Sa‘d. A client of the Prophet’s uncle, al-“Abbds, For his well-known descendant, see 
Abii al Amaythal. 106 
Sa‘d. With the girl Asad whom he loved, he was the subject of poetry and perhaps 
hinuself'a poet. 719 


Sa‘d, A Persian client and convert to Islim from Nihandajin. Because of his bad 
pronunciation, Abii al-Aswad al-Du'alf was said to have realized the necessity 
for grammar in the late 7th century, See Khallikan, I, 666, n. 7. 88 

Sa‘d (Abii) al-Makhzimi. A poet living at the time of al-Ada’miin (caliph 813-833). 
See Isbahiui, Aghani, Part XVII, 29; Qutaybah, ‘Cyiin, Part II, 190. Fliiget 

and the Tonk MS have Abi Sa‘id. 4, 365 

Sa‘d ‘aLBiri . Le edited the songs of al-Qutrabbull in the roth century. 377 

So’d al-Dawlah, Abii al-Ma‘ali, He was the ruler at Aleppo 967-991 and a member 
of the Harmdin dynasty, Sec Hitti, Arabs, pp. 457, 1. 3, 460; “Ielamdanids,” 
Enc. Ista, 11, 248. 183 

Sa‘d (Ibn). See Muhammad ibn Sa‘d al-Zuhui. 

Sa‘d ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam. He was a Maliki jurist of Egypt, who 
taught al-Tabari, in thie inididle of the oth century. See Tahari, Tafsir, I, 34" 
sect. 436; Yaqiit, Geog., 1, 247, 1. 13 {note error in printing), 

Sa‘d (Ibu Abi). His statements are quoted in ALFihrist. He probably lived in ‘he 
oth century. 9, 91, 104 

Sa‘d ibn Abi Waqgas, Aba Ishiag. An early convert to Islim, who was a soldier and 
later a governor. He was buried at al-Madinah 675. He was also called Malik. 
See Sa‘d (Ibn), Part ITT, sect. 1, 97; Mas‘iidi, Ul, 209; IV, 136, 202 ff., 302 ff 

558 
$a‘d (Ibn), Abii al-Hasan Abmad ibu ‘Abd Allah al-Qutrabbuli. He was a govern- 
tnent secretary and scholar, called [bn Sa‘id by Fliigel. For al-Qutrabbul, see 


Yaqiit, Geog,, [V, 133. 272 
Sa‘d ibn [brahim al-Qrummi. A Shi? jurist of secondary importance. $43 
Sa‘d ibn Said, Abii Sahl. He quoted Abi: Muhammad Ya‘qith ibn Ishaq al-Hadramt, 

who died 820 and was very likely bis pupil. 236 


Sa‘d (Said) ibn ‘Uibayd ibn al-Nu‘min ibn Qays, Abii Zayd. He was one of the 
Prophet's helpers at al-Madinah. He collected passages of the Qur’in and was 
one of the six persons who quoted Aras ibn Malik, being called al-Qari. He 
died 637. See Sa‘d (Ibu), Part Il, sect. 2, 30; Waqidi (Jones), I, 159. 62 

Sa‘d al-Qasir. A scholar of genealogy and tribal traditions. He probably lived in 
the 8th century, though perhaps carlier. For Qasit ibn Sad, perhaps his father, 
see Durayd, Geneal., p. 226, |. 10; Zirikii, Part V, 43, bottom. 106 

Sa‘dan (Ibn), Abi Je‘far Mubamniad ibn Sa’din al-Darir. He lived at Baghdad 
front 778 to 846 and was a reader of the Qur'an and student of language. See 
Yaqit, Irshad, V1 (7), 12; Zubaydi, Tabagdt, p. 153. 78-79, 154, 174 

Sa‘din (Ibn), Abii “Uthmian Ibrahim ibn Mubanimad ibn Sa‘dan ibn Mubarak. A 
oth century grammiarian and transcriber, Compare Piligel, Gram. Schulen, p. 
156. For lis son who diced 845/846, see Zubaydi, Tabagat, p. 153. 

186, 174, 491, 204 
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$a‘dan ibn al-Mubdstak, Abi‘ Uthmin. A captive from Tukhiristin, who became the 
protégé of the wife of an important provincial governor at the time of al-Rashid 
(caliph, 786-809}, and a linguistic scholar. Sce Suyiitl, Bughyat, p. 254. 156 
Sadaqah (Abi). A member of the Banii Asad, who quoted their poctry, in the late 
8th and early oth century, Perhaps the same as the singer who follows. 
15S. 347 
Sadagah (Abii) Miskin. He was a singer of al-Madinali, who became popular at 
the court of al-Rashid (caliph 786-809). See Isbahani, Aghdn?, Part XXT, 154: 


Mas'iidi, VI, 342-47. 155 
Sadagah ibn ‘Addi ibn Mardinshah. He was in charge of certain financial affairs 
for the Caliph al-Mansiir (744~775). $07 
Sadaqah ibn Yabya. A reader of the Qur’in, following the wicthod of Yahby3 ibn 
al-Larith al-Dhandri. 66 


Sadiq {al-). Sce fa‘far ibn Muhamatiad al-Sidiq, the 6th Shi Imani. 
Sadiif. A girl singer and poctess. See [sbahini, Aghdni, Part IX, 64, |. 27, 65, 1. 5. 


361, 

Sa‘dim ibn Khayriin. A man of the Heracles Tribe, who unofficially served as head- 
tan of the Sabians of Harrin in the middic of the roth century. 760 
Sadiisi (ak) al-Hakam ibn Zuhayr. A man who passed on traditions about the 
Qur'an, Compare Yaqiit, Geog., IV, 179, | 11. 62 
Saffab (al-), Abii al“Abbis. The founder of the “Abbisid Dynasty, who was the 
caliph 750~754. 223, 330, SOT, $43, 822 
Saff3r {al-), Abii ‘Ali [sma%l ibn Muhammad, Ele was an authority for the Hadith, 
who died 952. See Khallikin, [V, 50, 0. 24. KV, 125, 228 


Saffar (al-}, Abi Harb al-Bagi. He probably lived at al-Bagrah during the late 8th 
or carly oth century. Al-Jahiz wrote an epistle in honor of his death. Sve Pellat, 


Le Milieu basrien, p. 115, 1.9. Aor? 
Saffar (al-}, Abi: Mularumad. A pupil attached to Abi “Umar al-Zahid, at Baghdad, 
during the first part of the roth century. 167 


safwah. An Arab girl loved by a poet, who was probably Iyds ibn al-Aratt. 720 
Safwin ibn Yahya, Abii Muhammtad, A man of al-Kiifah, who was a SbhY jurist and 


author noted for his piety. Sce Tiisi, p. 171, sect, 364. $40 
Safwini (al-), See Multanmmad ibn Abmad ibn ‘Abd Ah. 
Saghir (al-), (brildini. A scribe, who wrote the Qut"in in gold. 18 
Sabani. An Arab girl about whom poetry was written by ‘Abgar. 730 


Sahar-Bakht. See ‘Isd ibn Sahir-Bakhr. 
Sahda (Ibn) al-Karkhi, He was from the Karkh Quarter of Baghdad, and translated 
from Syriac into Arabic diring the carly oth century. See Sarton, I, $47, $773. 
$88 
Sabib (al-), Abi al-Qasirn Isma‘fl ibn ‘Abbad. He was the vizier of both Mu'ayyad 
and Fakhr al-Dawlah. He wrote mumerous books. He died before ro00. Sce 
Miskawayh, V (2), 18x (168); Shuja‘, VI (s}, 2 (10), 96 (94), 173 (269), 277-78 
(261-63); Khallikiin, I, 212. For the Buwayid rulers at Isbahin, see Lane-Poole, 
p. 342. 297 
Sahib (Ibn), al- Wadi’, Abii ‘Abd Allih Muhammad ibn “Abd Alldh. He was a 
singer at ak-Madinali during the carly period of Isliin. See Isbahani, Aghani, 
Part I, 19. 309 
Sahir (al-), See Yisuf ibn al-Hakani. 
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Sabl (Abi). See Nawhakhit Family, and al-Fadf ibn Abi Sahl. 

Sahil ibn Bishr, Abi “Uthmin. A man of Jewish origin, who became an astrologer, 
the governor of Kinirisin, and then vizier, during the reign of al-Ma'miin (813~ 
$33). Sec Quilt, p. 196; Sarton, , $69; Suter, VE (1892), 28, 62. $1, 655 

Sahil iba Ghalib al-Khazraji. A poet of secondary importance. 361 

Salil ibn Hasiin, He came from Dastiantisin north of al-Bagrah, and became director 
of the library attached to Bayt al-Hikmah at Baghdad, He died 859/860. Sce 
Khallikan, 1, $13, n. 7. Compare Zirikli, Part 1, 211. He was also called Ibn 


Rahyin alLkKaub. 19, 262, 263-64, 274, 360, 367, 403, 7I§—17 
Sahl ibn Muhammad al-Katib. He was an Egyptian, who served as a secretary and 
wrote some poctry. 368 


Sahl ibn Ziyid, Abd Sa‘id al--Adani al-Razi. A Shit jurist and associate of the 11th 
Shy‘i lenian, in the middle goth century. After being expelled from Quin for 
heresy, he lived at al-Rayy. Sec Tigi, p. 164, sect. 341; Shahrasliib, p. $0, sect. 

a4. 4$2 

Sahl al-Tiustari, Ab& Muhammad Sahl ibn ‘Abd AllZh ibn Yinus. A SGfiwho used 
allegorical interpretations of the Qur'an and was famous for his austerity and. 
miracles. He died 896. See ‘Atrir, p. 176) ‘Alf ibn ‘Uthman, XVI (1911), 139, 
195; Khallikan, 1, $90; Kalabadhi, pp. 11, 12. 461 

S2'ib (Abit al} ‘Adi’ ibn Fallin al-Makhziimi. He was one of the early Muslims, who 
composed poctry and passed on traditions. Compare aLSith of the Makhziim 
Tribe. See Tabari, Annales, Part I, 1982, 2000; Yaqiit, Geag., TI, 302, 659; 
Rosenthal, Humor, p. 7,0. §; Ishahini, Aghani, Tables alphabétiges, p. 366. 

243, $58, 73$ 

Sa‘id, Abii. See Ibn Bahriz. 

Sa‘id (Abii}, the shaykh. See Abii Sa‘id al-Sirafz. 

Said (Abi). He was an uncle of a famous astronomer, Abii al-HWafa', and a 
mathematician. See Qiffi, p. 408; Suter, X (1900), 224, sect. 167. 668 

Sa‘id (Abi) ‘Abd al-Rabman ibn Abmad al-Isbahini, A secretary, author, and pact 
of the roth century, See Sabi, Wuzura’, p. 297. For his eraployer, see Abii al- 


Iiusayn ibn Abi al-Baghi. 302 
Said, Abii ‘Ali. Chicf of the Manichaean schisin, which followed the rule of 
iglis in the first half of the oth century. 494, 805 


Said (Abii) al-Kilibi. He was a grammarian and language scholar of secondary 
importance im the middle of the oth century. Sce Yigiit, Geog., 1, 363, 1. 7; 

Il, 802, 1. 16. 82, 103 
Sad (Abi) al-Migi, An Egyptian alchemist of the late 8th or carly 9th century, 
sometimes supposed to have written the book al-fdrif, ascribed to Jabir ibn 


Fayyin. Sce Ruska, (10), p. 46. $62 
Sa‘id (Abii) Rab’. The chief Gimim) of the Manichacans in the late 8th and early oth 
CeatUry . 793 


Sa‘id (Ibn). See Yahya ibn Mubammad ibn $i‘id. 
Sa‘id ibn ‘Abd al-Aziz. He was a reader of the Qur’an and well known student of 


the Hadith, who lived from 709 to 783. 65 
aid ibu ‘Abd al-Malik. A man noted for his exccllent literary stytc, probably 
belonging to the late oth century. 276 


Sa'id ibn ‘Abd al-Rabmian, See Abi ‘Uthman al-Darir. 
Sa‘id ibn ‘Abd a-Rakmin ibn Hassan ibn Thabit. A poct who was the son and 
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grandson of more famous pocts. He lived in the first half of the 8th century. 
See Isbahini, Aghdnt, Part VII, 164: Qutaybah, Shi’r, p. r72, 1, 4, 346 
Said iba “Amr ibn Husayn ibn Qays. He was the secretary of the vizier Khalid ibn 
Barak and other members of lus family, He died about 800. See Khallikin, 
597, | 267 
Sa’id ibn alAs. The governor of al-Madinah 649-651. He died at al Agig abort 
675, after helping to transcribe the canon of the Qur'an. Soc Mas‘tidi, [V, aéx— 
65, 296-97; V, 19; Sa'd, Ibn, Part V, 15. 48, 20% 
Sa‘id ibn Aws al-Angari. See Abii Zayd. 
Sa‘id ibn Bashir a-Azdi. He canae from Damascus but studied at al-Bagrah and was 
av authority for the Hadith. He lived from 717 to 784. See Zirtkli, Part Hl, 144. 
75 
Said ibn Damdar. Sce lbn Damdanr al-Kilabi. 
Sa‘id ibn D@iid. He wrote a commentary on the Qur’in. The first name is garbled 
in the Beatty MS, and Fliigel gives the name as Rashid ibn Dad, evidently an 


error, 73 
Sa‘id ibn Di'tid ibn Abi Dhanhar. Like his father he was a Maliki jurist. 495 
Said ibn ammiid ibn Sa‘id al-Aliwazi. He was the father of two distinguished 

jurists; al-fJasan and al-Husays (ibn Sa‘id). $29 


Sa‘id iba Hashim ibn Wa'lah, Abi ‘Uthman. Le was one of the two brothers from 
aL-Khilidiyah, who served as poets and librarians at the court of Sayfal-Dawlah 
(ruler at Aleppo, 944-967). See Zirikli, Part IT, 156. For his brother, see Muhan- 
nad ton Mishim. 39394 

Sa‘id ibn Humayd, Abi ‘Uthm4n al-Kiatib. A man of Persian origin, who lived at 
Baghdad and Samarra. He was a secretary aud poet, who died 864 and was 
accused of plagiarism, See [ghahini, Aghdn?, Part XVIL 2; Khallikan, Il, 43, 
44; TVabari, Annales, Part I, 1473, 1914, 16453 Zictkli, Part Hl, 146, calls him 
ibn Hamid. He may be the same as the secrctary who follows, 270 

Sa‘id tbn Humayd ibn al-Bakhtakin, Abi “Uthmin. A secretary and theologian. 
For al-Bakhitakiu, see Firdawsi, Shahnana, VIl, 279. Compare with preceding 
scholar. 290, 367 

Sa‘id ibn Hucaym al-Katib, He was a secretary who became an associate of Sahl 
iba Hiriin at the Baye al-EHikoiali at Baghdid. See Jabari, Annales, Pare Uf, 
145, 304, 311, 676. 263, 274 

Sa‘id ibn al-Husayn ibn ‘Abd Allah, known as ‘Ubayd Allak al-Maliki. He went 
from. Salamiyah to North Aftica in 909 and established the Fatimid Dynasty. 
He died 934. See Khaldiin, Histoire des Berbéres, Tl, 506; Khallikan, Hf, 77; 
Silvestre de Sacy, Part 1, cen. 464-67 

Sa‘id ibn Ibrahim al-Tustari, AbG al-Husayn. We was a secretary, referred to as of 
Christian origm, and a poct. He was associated with Ibn al-Furft and al- 
Mugtadir (caliph 908-932). See Sabi, Wuzurd’, pp. 39, 60, 261 f.; Miskawayh, 
EV (1), $$ ($2), 62 ($8), 143 (128). 375 

Sa‘id ibn Jubayr. A great scholar of al-Kiifah, who was executed by al-Hajjdj ibn 
Yusuf in 713. See Nawawi, p. 278. 96 

Said ibn Mihrin. See Ibn Abi “Arhbah, 

Sad ibn Misjah Abi ‘Uthmin. He was a Negto of Makkali, who went to Asia 
Minor and Persia, bringing back music ta Arabia. Me died about 704. See 
Isbahini, Aghdni, Part IY, 84: Zirikli, Part WI, 154. 309, 324 
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Sa‘id ibn Sa‘diin, al-‘Attar. He wrote a book entitled ““The Ancients.” 377 
Said ibn Wahib, Abii ‘Uthman al-Katib. A man ofal-Basrah, who was a government 
secretary and poet and who worked for the Barmak Family. He died 824/825. 
See [sbahani, Aghdni, Part XX), 104; Taghri-Bird?, Part 1], 188. 
269, 357, 367 
$7ih (al-} alAlawi, Sec ‘Al iba Muhammad, Abii Bakr. 
Sajal. A soothsayer of the Banii Tamim, married to the false prophet Musaylimats. 
See Hawi, Arabs, p. 141. 210 
Saji (al-), Zakariya’ ibn Yahya ibn Muhammad ibn al-Saji, Abd Yay’. He was a 
scholar of al-Bagrah, a jurist who studied with the disciples of al-Shafi't. He 
died o19/920. Sce Nawawi, pp. 66, 68; Shirazi, Part I, 85; Il, 23; Yiaqdit, 
Geog., 1, 90, 614, §23 
Sakadas of Argos. Ie won the flute playing at the Pythian Games, $90 8.c., and was 
also a poet and author. His name is wrongly written as Sa‘atus in the Arabic 
texts. It can also be spclicd Sacadas. See Farmer, Organ of the Ancients, p. 62; 


Smith, GRBM, TH, 691, bottom. 643 
Sakan. She was a poetess and the mother of Mahuud ibn al-Hasan al-Warrd aq, the 
poct who died 840, See Kahhalah, A‘lans al-Nisa’, Part 0, 200. 362 


Sakhawi (al-). An alchemist, probably of the xoth century. The name may come 
from Sakha in Egypt. See Yaqit, Geog., Ol, 39, $4; Cotupare Usaybi‘ah, Part 


I, 195, 1. 29. Flick, Anbix, p. 92, suggests Sajjida or Sahiwa. 850 
Sakhtawayh. A man at Naysibiir with whom a oth century Shit scholar named 
Daud ibn Abi Zayd lived. 488 


Salim (Sallam) al-Abrash. One of the translators of scientific books during the late 
8th and carly oth century. See Quftt, p. 196; Wiqiie, Geeg., I, g2o. The name 
is garbled in MS 1934. 589 

Salam (Sallim) ibn Sulaymin. See Abii al-Mandhir. 

Salaniah (Abid) al-Bagri, He was Hammad ibn Salamah, a jurist and mufii of al- 
Bagrah, noted for his piery. He died 784/785. See Khallikin, 1, 260, 261, 4: 


Taghri-Birdi, Parr II, 96; Zirikli, Part 1, 302. $436 
Salamah ibn ‘Abbid iba Mangiir. A poet and the the judge of al-Basrah during the 
middle of the 8th century, See Isbahini, Aghani, Part III, 96. 359 


Salainah ibn ‘Agim, Abi Muhammad. A grammarian of al-Kiifah, associated with 
al-Farra’ in the first part of the oth century. See Zubaydi, Tabagdt, p. 140; 
Suyiti, Baghyai, p. 260, For his well-known son, sec al-Mufaddal ibn Salamats. 

T4$, 147, 149, 165, 190-91 

Salaniah ibn “Ayy4sh. A poct of the middle 8th century. See Isbahani, Aghant, 


Part XX, 12930. 356 
Salamah ibn Sulaymin al-Ikhmiud. He practiced magic and alchenty, probably in 
the roth century, For Ikhmim in Egypt, see Yiqtt, Geag., 1, 165. 732, 


Salamtah (Umum) Hind. A daughter of Aba Umayyah, who was born in exile iu 
Abyssinia and died at al-Madinah, 678. She was also a wife of the Prophet. Sec 
Kabhalah, A‘lin al-Nisa’, Part V, 221; Ishaq, Life of Muhammad, pp. 229, $46, 
$89, 680. 68 

Salamah al-Wasif. An official of the early och contury. See Khallikin, Il, 474. 

5R7 
Salimi (al-}, Sec Muhanunad al-Salami. 
Saliba. A scholar, probably a Christian, who translated scientific books. $87 
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Salih. A dialectic tuetaphysician of the Khaw4rij. Compare Sali: ibn Musarril, 
453 
Salih (Abd) ‘Abd Allah iba Muhammad ibn Yazdid. He was the son of a vizier and 
himself an officer at the court, as well as a man of letters, He died 874/875. See 
Taghri-Birdi, Part U1, 35: 'Tabari, Aanales, Part (0, 1413, 1707, 1724, 2790-02, 


1830. 271 
Salih (Abit} Mahin al-Hanafi. An Arab genealogist of the gencration following the 
Prophet. Sce Qutayhah, Ma‘drif, p. 242. 205 
Salih (Abi) al-Tai. An unimportant tribal scholar of language. 104. 


Salih al-Hanali. Compare with Abii Saif Mahin al-Hanafi. 

Salih ibn “Abd al-Malik. See Abii al-Fad] al- Tamim. 

Salih ibn ‘Abd al-Quddiis, Abii al-Fadl. He was a man of al-Bagrah, a poet executed 
by al-Mahdi for heresy, 777. See Khallikin, I, 465, 668; Jar Alb, pp. 39, 40, 
164; Mas‘iidi, VII, 392-93. 349, 387, 804 

Salih ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmaan, Abii $4lib. The son of a prisoner from Sijistin, who 
during the fiest quarter of the 8ch century was im the secretariat of al-~Hajjdj, the 
governor of al~Jrag, lever taking charge of the tax bureau. See Balidburi, 
Origins, p. 465; Khallikin, PV, 183, 185; Taghri-Bicdi, Part I, 234. $81-83 

Salih ibn Abi al-Aswad. A Shi‘T jurist and author, Sce Tiisi, p. 167, sect. 352. $36 

Sali ibn. Abi al-Najm. He lived at Baghdad, probably in the first part of the oth 
century. For his brother, sec Afwnad iba Abi al-Najm. 322, 360, 367 

Sali; ibn Abmad ibn Hanbal, He was the son of the great jurist, He lived from $28 
to 899 and was a judge at Isbahin. Sce Rajab, p. 164; Khallikin, I, 45; TH, 41. 

$$4 

Salih ibn Hayy. He was an authoricy for the traditions of the Zaydiyah, who prob- 
ably died in the first half of the 8th century. For his sons, see Sdlik, al~Hasanr, 


and ‘Afi (ibn Salih ibn Hayy). 443 
Salih ibn Janah al-Lakhini. A poet of Damascus, living during the last balf of the 
ach century. See Zirikli, Part IHf, 275. 356 


Sali ibn al-Musarrih (Misra oc Mishrah). An ascetic theologian of the Khawatij, 
who rebelled near al-Mawsil, 695 and was killed. Sce Baghdidi (Seelyc), pp. 
Tit, 112; Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 209; Durayd, Geneal, p. 133, gs Yaqiit, 


Geag., IV, 4481 Tabari, Annales, Part H, 880, 884 & 202 
Salih ibn Sikh ibn al-Hayy. A theologian of the 8th contury. Add 


Salih a-Mudaybiri. He helped to develop a legitimate form of exorcisin, probably 
in the late 9th or early roth century, For the last name, compare Gogje, ZDMG, 
XX (1866), 487; Yiqut, Geag., IV, 450. 320 

Silih al-Murti. An ascetic who died 788/789. Sce Sha‘rini, Part J, 60; ‘AH ibn 
“Uthman, XVH (19x12), 396; ‘Abd Alii ibn al-Sarrdj, XXIE (1914), 281, 322; 


’ Taghri-Birdi, Pare I, 71. 456 
Salih al-Naji. Fle was a scholar and. author of the Najiyah Tribe and Khawiirijj sect. 
453 


Salihi (al-}, Mubammad ibn Muslim, Abii al-Fusayu, Ee was a scholar sympathiz- 
ing with the Murji’aly but connected with che Mujbirah. Sec Murtadi, p. 72; 
Baghdadi (Halkin), pp. 8, 190. 451 

Salil ibn Abmad, Abi Salih. He was a member of the group in the middle coth 


eae 


II, 490. §65 
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Salim, Abii al-‘Ali’. The secretary of Hishd {caliph 724-743). He translated 2 
passage from Aristotle aud helped to develop Arabic for govcrnmeut purposes, 
See Khallikin, JI, 175. 257, 29475 

Salim ibn Farrtikl (furiz). A man interested in alchemy, probably in the late 8th or 
early oth century. 8450 

Salins ibn Wibigah. He was a Pre-Islamic poct. Sce ‘T'ammam (Rtickert), select. 239, 
406, 418; ‘Askari, p. 397, 346 

Sallain ibn Sulayman. See Abii al-Mundhir, 

Sabn. A legendary hero who inherited a third of che world from: his father Peridfin. 
See Firdawst, Shahnarnia, J, 189, 23 

Salm. He served as director of the Bayt al-Hikmah at Baghdad and was a student of 
Prolemy's works. He Tived in the oth century. See Qifli, p. 97, L 22 and n. e, 


which suggests Salman, 263, 639, 717 
Salm (ibn). A oth century maker of astrolabes. Suter, VI (1892), 41, calls him Ibn 
Salim. 67% 


Salm ibn ‘Amr, Abii “Ani. A profligate poet called al-Khiasir, who lived during the 
last quarter of the 8th and first part of the oth century. Sce Isbahani, Aghani, 
Part XXI, 110; Khallikan, J, 2a, 1. 2; Baghdadi (Halkin), p. 139, n. 6. 

356, 8a4 

Salm ibn Qutaybah ibn Muslim al-Bahili. He was the governor of al-Bagrah and 
later of al-Rayy dhiting the reign of al-Mansiir. He died 766. Sec Tabari, 
Aunales, Part 11, 1659; 1, 326, 327; Zicikli, Parte Wl, 168. 117, 119, 224 

Salm’ bint Sa'td. A favorite of al- Walid (caliph 743-744) and the subject of numerous 
poems. See Isbahani, Aghini, Part V1, 113-16; Kablalah, A‘lamn al-Nisd’, Part 
Il, 245. 4t 

Salman, written Salmi(n) in MS 1934. He was the director of the Bayt al-Idikmah 
at Baghdad during the reign of al—Ma' nit (813-833). See Qiftt, p. 97, bottom, 
and n.e, Compare Salm. shia 

Salmuwayh. (1) A scholar who quoted historical tradiuions and genealogies, writing 
also about the government, See Yiqfit, Geog., IV, 170. (2) One of the scribes 
of al-Kindi. Sce Qiftt, p. 376. 237, 626 

Salmuwayh ibn Banin. A Nestorian physician at the courts of al-Ma’suin and al- 
Mu‘tasin, who died &39/840. See Qild, p. 207; Usaybi‘ah, Part I, 164; Sarton, 
I, $73; Leclerc, I, 118. 607 

Salt (Ibn al-). See ibrahin ibn al-Salt. 

Samah ibn. Luwa’t ibn Ghalib, Aba Yahy3. An ancient tribal hero surnamed Abi 
Yahya. Sce Durayd, Geneal., p. 68, It 

Samakah, Muhammad ibn ‘AH ibn Sa‘id. Ele was a secretary and the teacher of Ibn 
al-‘ Amid, who was the vizier of Mu’ayyad al-Dawlah, in the 10th century. 

39$ 

Sam‘in. A scholar who translated the astronomical tables of Piolenry and other works 
for Khalid ibn Yahya ibn Barmak in the late 8th and carly oth ceutury. $87 

Sam‘dn (bn), Mubammad ibn ‘Abd Allih. He was the apprentice of the great 
astronomer Abii Ma‘shar. He himself became an astronomer during the oth 
century and was perhaps the son of the preceding scholar. See Qifti, p. 286; 
Suter, X (1900), 41. 660 

Samari (al-), Abii al-Hasan. A theologian connected with the Mujbiral. He may 
have come from Samar or Simmar, for which place see Yaqut, Geag., Tf], 132, 
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or he may have been the same as a theologian from Simarri. See Abii al- 


Hasan al-AMdisri. 448, 479 
Samb (Abii al-} al-Ta’l. A: tribal scholar broughe to al-Trdq by al-Adu‘tazz (caliph 
866-169). 104 


Sarmmak (fbn al-}, Abti al-“Abbis Mukammmad ibn Sabth. A man of al-Kiifah, who 
was a preacher and ascetic at the court of Hirtin al-Rashid, He died 799/800. 
See Khallikan, TI, 18; ‘Attar, p. 167. 456 

Samii {al-). A tribal scholar of language, quoted by Ibn al-A‘rai. 1$3 

Sanad ibn “Alt, Abii al-Tayyib. A Jewish mathematician, who became a Mustina and 
was placed in charge of astronontical research by al-Mue’aiin. He lived until the 
last half of the oth century. Sce Qifti, p. 206; Sarton, I, 566; Tiiqin, pp. 208, 
120, 469; Suter, VI (1892), 29, 63; X {1900}, 13. 635, 646, 652, O54 

Sanawbari (al-). Seo Miultammnad ibn Alymad tbn al-Hasan. 

Sandi ibn ‘Ali, A oth century scribe employed by Ishaq al-Adawslf. He was re~ 
sponsible for compiling the book, Kitab Akhbar al-Aghani al-Kabir, His shop was 
by the Dung Arch at Baghdid. In one place Fligel calls him al-Tustari, perhaps 
an error. 236, 310 

Sandi (al~} ibu Shahik. He was also called al-Sindi aud was a protégé of al-Mansiir 
(caliph 754-775} and an officer during the following reigns. See Mas‘iidi, VI, 


304, 474, 476; Tabari, Anales, Part Hl, 145, $80, 680. 372 
Sandi ibn Sadaqah. A secretary who wrote some poctry. 307 
Sandiék ibn Hubaybah, Abit Tahir. A toth century poet of Waist. The name is 

omitted by the Beatty MS and may not be properly spelled. 373 


Sanjahil, A scholar of Indian mathematics and medicine, Sec Usayli'ah, Part II, 
32; Leclerc, I, 287; Curcton, fourtal of the Reyal Asiatic Society, V1 (1841), 107. 


645 

Saqil (al~), Abii al-Kumayt al-‘tgayli. A language scholar of tribal origin and minor 
importance. 103 
Saqlabi ibn al-Muntahi. An unimportant poct. 459 


Saqr {Abii al-). Sce ‘Abd al-“Aziz ibn ‘Uthmin, 
Saqr {Abi al-} al“Adawi. A tribal scholar of language of secondary importance. 


103 

Saqr (Abii al-} al-Kilibi. A man of nomadic origin, who studied eribal dialects. 
103 
Saqti (Ibn al-}. A scribe who wrote in gold. 18 


Satakhsi (al-}, See Alinad thn al-Tayyib. 
Sari (al-) Abii al-Hasan al-Mughallis (Mughallas) al-Sagti A man of Baghdad, 
who was a leading ascetic and Sifi theologian. He died about &68. Sec ‘Attar, 
pp. 180, 200; Dermenghom, p. 157; Khailikin, 1, 555. Bo, 455 
Sari (al~) ibn ‘Abd al-Raljman ibn “Uubah. He was a grandson of one of the Com- 
panions of the Prophet and a poet of al-Madinah in the 7th century, Sec 
Isbaliini, Aghant, XVOM, 65; Yaqiit, Geog., 1, 437, 1.4; $80, 1 12; IV, 24, 1 13. 
356 
Sari (al-) ibn Abmad, Abii al-Hasan al-Kindi. He was called al-Raffi’, also al-Katih, 
and was an artisan from the region of al-Mawsgil. He became a poet attached to 
Sayfal-Dawlah. Later he went to Baghdad, where he died soon after o7o. Sec 
Khallikin, [, 288, 597; ‘Askari, p. 72; Taghri-Birdi, Pare IV, 67. See also 
Yaqit, Geog., 1,757; UW, t47, 673; TV, 684. 20, 372, 374 
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Sariyah ibn Zunaym ibu ‘Abd Allih, He was a Companion of the Prophet, who 
served as a general during the invasion of Persia. Ie died 650. See Zirikli, Part 


Il, x32. 225 
Sarj (Ibn Abi) Abt al-‘Abbis Ahmad, A secretary who probably lived in the roth 
century. Fliigel gives Ibu Abi Sach. 279 


Sarjiin (Sergius) ibn Mangiir al-Riimi. Te was a secretary who kept the government 
records in Greek during the reign of Mu'dwiyah (caliph 661-680). Sec Balidhuri, 
Origins, p. 301; Tabarl, Annales, Part Il, 205, 228, 239, 837; Hitti, Arabs, p. 195, 
he 4, $83 

Sarkhasi (al-) Abii Talib ‘Abd ab-“Aziz ibn Mubammad. A man from Sarkhas in 
Khurisia, who had connections with al-Kiifah but taught in the mosque of the 
Tarjumaniyah, probably a quarter of West Baghdad, in the late 8th or early oth 
century. For the locality, see Yiqiit, Geag., 1, 936, 154, 626-68 

Sarraj (Ibn al-), Muhammad al-Sari, Abii Bakr. A scholar of language, grammar, 
and poctry at Baghdad, who dicd 929. See Zubaydi, Tabaqdi, p. 122; Suyiti, 
Bughyat, p. 44, Khallikan, HI, 52. 109, 28, 135, 136, 130 

Sa‘ga‘ah (Abii). (1) Al-‘Amiri;, the composer of a popular poem. (2) Al-Darir al- 
Kiafi, a poct of secondary importance, perhaps the same as {1}. 363, 376 

Sa‘sa‘ah ibn Sabin. An orator and leader, who was attached to the Caliph “Ali. See 
Mas‘tidi, V, 92-115. 273 

Sada’, Abit Sa‘id Muharamad ibn Hubayrah al-Asadi, A man ofal-Kiifah, who was 
a grammiarian and philologist. He lived in the late gth century and was attached 
to a son of the Caliph al-Mu‘fazz at Baghdad. See Suyiiti, Bughyai, p. 110; 


Yaqit, Irshad, VI (7), 133, where he is called Sa‘iiri’. 162 
Sawéri (Shawiri). He was the teacher of Yahya al-Nahwi in Egypt in the early 7th 
cecntury. Compare Qiffi, p. 3$4. 612. 
Sawrah al-A‘ribi. He was a foolish tribesman about whom anecdotes were told, 
Sce Roosenthal, Hursor, p. 10. 935 
Sawrah ibn al-Mubirak. He wrote a book about the system of al-Kisd'i for reading 
the Qur'an. Fliige] calls him al-Mubarrad. OF 


Sawwir ibn Abi Shara‘ah. He was called Abii Shara‘ah al-Qaysi and named Abmad 
ibn Mubammad. He was a poct and teller of ancedotes in the late 8th and oth 
century. Sce Isbahani, Aghani, Part XX, 35; Yaaqiit, Ceag., M1, 184, 1. 22. 

244, 331 

Sawwir (Ibn) Aba ‘Ali a-Katib. A personal friend of the author of Al-Fihrist, who 
endowed a library at al-Basrah during the roth century, Sco Pellat, Le Milfen 
basrien, p. 66. The Beatty MS gives Ibn Suwar. 304-305, 340 

Saydanani (al-). A. mian interested in alchemy called Abi Mikhail, Compare with 
the namie which follows. 

Saydanini (al-), “Abd Allih. An astrologer of sccondary importance. See Suter, 
X (1900), 67; MS 1934 calls him ibn al-Husayn, whereas MS 1135 and QifiZ, p 
221, have ibn ai-Hasan. 663 

Sayf al-Dawlah. He was Abi al-Hasan ‘Ali of the Hamdiin family. Me lived from 
about 916 to 967. He conquered North Syria and ruled over a brilliant court 
at Aleppo (946-967). See Khallikin, I, 334. 

Xvi, 288, 373, 4OT, $85-86, 671% 

Sayf (Ibn Abi}. Conipare Alyiad ibn ‘Abd Allih ibn Sayf. 

Sayf (fbn} Ahmad. See Abmad ibn ‘Abd Alih. 
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Sayfibn ‘Amrah al-Nakha’t. A Shit jerist and author of al-Kafah. Sce isi, p. 165, 


sect, 346, where the name is “Antirals. §36 
Sayf ibn Dhi Yazan. He was the hero who freed al-Yarnan from Abyssinia, A.p. 
$75. Seo “Saif B. Dbi Yazan,” Enc. fslam, VV, 71. 208 
Sayf (Ibn) al-Farid. A Shafi‘T jurist, In the Tonk M5 two extra names are inserted, 
but not in a legible way. $35 


Sayf ibn ‘Urnar al-Asadi al-Tamimi. A scholar of al-Kiifah often quoted for his 
knowledge of historical traditions, He died 815. See 134jj Khalifah, [V, 386; 
Zixikii, Part il, 220; Tabati, Annales, Indices, 262, where the name is spelled 


Usayyidi, 203 
Saymari (al-). See Abii al-“Anbas. 
Saymari (al-), Abii Jo‘far a‘Abbadini. A teacher of al-Bageah and a scholar of the 
middle xoth century, called Sahak Lim Gtrong Smell) because of the public 
latrine by his residence. Seo Khallikin, If, 6a9. AgS 


Saymari (al-}, Muhammad ibn “Umar, Aba ‘Abd Allah. He was a Mu‘tazili thealo- 
gian, who lived at al-Bagrah and Baghdid. He died 927/928. See Murctada, 


p. 96. 136, 427, 429, 433-35 
Sayr (Ibn). A transcriber of the Que’’dn. The name may be Sic. See Pope, Survey 
of Persian Art, Il, ¥717. 12 
Sayrafi (al-}, Abii ‘Ali Mubammad ibn Elarb. A theologian of the Khawiirij. Sce 
Shahrastani (Laarbriicker}, Pare I, 155, for Mubammad ibn Harb. 453 


Sayrafi (bn al-}, Abii Bakr Mubammad ibn “Abd Allah. He was a Shift jurist 
attached to the vizier ‘Alt ibn ‘Isi. He died g41/oqg2. See Nawawi, p. 672; 


Khallikin, M1, 6041 Shirizi, p. o1. 370, $24. 
Sayyar al-Mingari. He was the grandfather of the historian Nasr ibn Muzahim. 
202 


Sayyid ibn Mubammad. See al-Hinyari. 

Seneca, L. Annaeus, The great Roman philosopher and tutor of Nero. He died 
AD, 65. See Smith, GRBM, Hil, 778-83. 842 

Sergius of Ra’s al-‘Ayn. He studied at Alexandria, became a distinguished physician 
and died at Constantinople a.n. 436. See Usaybi‘'ah, Part 1, 204; Sarton, 1, 
4231, Flick, Ambix, p. 123 (19); Ortiz, p. 10%; Berthelot, Alchimistes Grees, I, 
196; II, 26, 399; If, a7. 852-53 

Seth, See Shith. 

Severus. (1) A physician of the late tst century. Sec Sarton, I, 3077 Smith, GRBM, 


Wi, 802. (2) A man interested in alchemy, 678, 853 
Shababah (Ibn). A poet influenced by the Manichaeans. He lived in the 8th century. 
See Tabac, Annales, Part M1, $17, L. 17. $04 


Shabbah ibn ‘Iqil al-Tamimig. A man known for his oratery, who was attached to 
the court of al-Mansir¢ (caliph 734-775). See Khallikin, 1, 522. Although 
spelled ‘Iqal by Khallikan, the namnc may be ‘Uqgal. 274 

Sha‘bi (al-} Aba ‘Ame ‘Amir ibn Shar3hil. A man of a-Kifah, who was the leading 
scholar of his time, especially for the Hadith. He died about 722. Sce Sha‘rard, 


Part 1,37; Khallikan, Hf, 4. $2, 456 
Shabib (Ibn). A scholar whoa wrote about spelling in the Qur'an. Compare Yigiit, 
Geog., I, 405, I. 93 Il, 651, b 20. 80 


Shabib (ibn), AbG Sa‘id ‘Abd Alldh. A man of the Rabi‘ah Tbe, who was an 
tunumportant historian at al-Bagrah. 238 
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Shabib ibn al-Bar33’. A poet whose mother, al-Barsi’, was contemporary with the 
Prophet, wirile he himself was active at the time of ‘Abd al-Malik (caliph 685~ 
705}, Sec “Askari, Part II, 196; Isbahini, Aghani, Part XI, 93: Tammim 
(Riickert), select. 395, 396, 397, 405. 346 

Shabib (Ibn) Muhammad al-Bagri. Fle was a disciple of the Mu'tazilf theologian 
al-Nazzdat. He was also called Abi: Bakr Mnkhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Shabib and lived in the fiest part of the oth century. See Baghdidi (Seelyc), 
pp. 37, 119; Murtada, p. 71; Khayyat, Inisie (Nyberg), pp. 127, 1.1; an, 
I. 26. A413 

Shabih ibn Rawal. An officer who killed Abi Muslin during the reiga of al- 
Mansar (754-775). A square was named for him at Baghdid. The father’s 
name is taken from Mas‘tidi, Vi, 181-83, but it is gives differently by other 
authorities. See Tabari, Annales, Part II, 1960; TH, 110-15; Yaqit, Geog., I, 
489, 1.5; Le Strange, Baghdad, p. 126. $22 

Shabib ibn Shaybah, Abii Ma’mar. He was a scholar famous for oratory during the 
early ‘Abbasid period. He died 780/781. See Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 206; 
Khallikan, IT, 4, n. &; IV, 60. 2773 

Shahib ibn Yazid. He was called Abii Dabhak al-Harisi and was a Khariji rebel 
leader during the governorship of al-Hajjaj in al-‘Trag. He lived from 647 to 
697, See Khallikin, 1, 616; Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 209; “Shabib,” Enc. Islam, 
IV, 243. For the name al-Hariiri, given in the Beatty M5, see Yaqiit, Geog., Il, 
246. 20%, 397 

Shabib (Shabab) al-Usturi. Sce Khaltfah ibn Khayyat. 

Suabair, See Sabir and Shapitr. 

Shad#’id (Abi al-), al-Faziri. A poet of secondary importance who lived during 
the carly years of the ‘Abbasid rule. See Isbahini, Aghini, Part XV, 34, 35; 
XVIE, 95. Fliigel spells his naine incorrectly. 358 

Shadhan (ibn), Aba Mubanmmad al-Fadl ibn Shadhan ibn al-Khalil, A man of 
Naysabiir who was a theologian and jurist. He died 874. See Zicikli, Part V, 
3553 Tusi, p. 254, sect. $59. $3, $7~$8, 78, ¥78, $57 

Shar (al-). He was the Imim Ab&i ‘Abd Alh Mubammad ibn Idris. He was born 
in Palestine 767, served at al-Madinah and ia al-Yaman, became the great legal 
authority at Baghdad, and died at Cairo about 820. He was also the founder of 
the Shafil school of law. See Khallikan, H, 569. 

§2, 326, 440, 489, A497, $07, $1527, 531, $64, 570 

Shafi‘ ibn al-S3’ib ibn ‘Ubayd. A descendant of Hashim ibn al-Muttalil and ancestor 
of the jurist mentioned in the preceding passage. $1§ 

Shah (fbn al-}, Abi al-Qasim ‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn al-Shah al-Tahiri. He was a 
court intimate and author. Flligel and the Tonk MS call him al-Z.ahni, but the 
Beatty MS names hia for Tahir, the patron of his ancestor, 335 

Shah (al-} ibn Mikal, ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn Mikal He was a client of 
Tahiz, who became governor of al~Alawaz under al-Mugtadir (caliph 908-932) 
See Khallikan, T1, 38, 42, n. 1; Mas‘iidt, VII, 305; Tabari, Atsales, Pare OY, 
1$32, 1562, 1$74, 1610; Sabi, Wazura’, p. 49. 33$ 

Shahbam (al-), Abti Ya‘qiib. An early scholar of the Mu'‘tazilah and teacher of the 
famous al-jubbd'i, who was born about 849. Sec Baghdidi Geclyc), p. 183; 
Jax Allah, p. $8. 395, 429 

Shahib ibn al-Barsi’. Sec Shabib ibn al-Barsi’. 
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Shahid al-Balkhi. He was probably the same as the scholar who follows. MS 1934 
gives Shahid, whereas the other versions have Suhayl. 
Shahid ibn al-Husayn, Abi alHasan. A philosopher with whom al-Raz? had dis- 
putes, See Usaybi‘ah, Pare I, 317, 1. 9. 70% 
Shahin (Ibn), Aba al-‘Abbas Alpmad ibn Sa‘id. He was a grammartian of secondary 
importance, In the Fliigel text and Filigel, Gram. Sciutien, p. 209, his name is 
confused. with that of another grammarian. 176 
Shahin (ibn), Abi Hats ‘Umar ibn Ahmad. A preacher, traditionalist, and historian 
of Baghdad, who died when 87 years old, 995/906. See Khallikan, 1, 324, n. 2; 
Zinkli, Part V, 196. 230 
Shahram (iba), Abii Ilsb3g. He was sent by “Adud al-Dawiah to the court of Basil H, 
emperor at Constantinople some time between 976 and 983. See Slruja‘, VI (3), 
23 (28, a9), 117 (413). ALFihrist states he was also sent as an envoy by Sayf al- 
Dawiah between o44 and 967. $85 
Shahrbariz, A Persian general who fought in die war with the Emperor Heraclius 
and ysurped the throne 629. Sce Firdawsi, Shahnama, VIM, 194-96; Sykes, I, 
§2§-30. Some editions call him Shabr-Bazar by mistake. 716 
Shakir (Abii) al-Daysini. A theologian with dualistic belicfs. Sec Jar Allah, p. 37, n. 
4; Khayyit, frtisdr, (Nadir), pp. 37, 1.7, 103, ond; Khayyat, Jntisar, (Nyberg), 
pp. 41, 142, bottom. 804. 
Shakir (Ibn. Akhi Abi). A dualist and nephew of the preceding theologian. 804 
Shalaghlagh (Abii al-), The name is sonictimes spelled Shala‘la‘, and he is called both 
Ahmad and Muhammad. Al-Fihrist calls him a great-grandson of Maymiin al- 
Qaddi, whereas he was more Hkely a great-grandson, of Muhammad ibn 
Isma‘fl al-Maktiim. See notes accompanying passage m the translation about the 
Isma‘tHyal. 464-66 
Shalmaghani {al-}, Aba Ja‘far Mubammmad ibn ‘All, He was calied Iba Abi al- 
‘Azagir and was a Shi‘ fanatic, teaching transmigration and divine presence 
within himself, After hiding at al-Mawsgil he appeared at Baghdad, where he 
was buracd 934. See Khallikin, 1, 436; Mas‘tdi, 11, 267; Massignon, Iallaj, 
I, 373, note; Yiqit, Irshad, VI {1}, 206. 323, 440, 350, 867 
Shamaqmaq (Abii al-), Abii Muhammad Marwin ibn Mabammad. A poet of the 
late 8th and carly oth century and a cormpanion of the great poets at Baghdad. 
See Isbahani, Aghant, Part II, 39, 47, 71, 128, 169; Qutaybah, ‘Uysn, IV, 36; 
IX, 247, n.2; Khallikan, IV, 226. 361 
Shimi (al~), Abii Muslim. He was the secretary ofa high official during the end of the 
Umayyad period and probably himself an official under the early ‘Abbasid 
caliphs, 274-75 
Shamkh (Abg al-}), A tribesman of al-Hirah, who wrote about camels. Filigel calls 
hin Abii al-Shamals. See Fliigel, Gram. Schulen, p. 47. 99 
Shamkhsah. He was probably a Persian, who was attached to the purist Abii ‘Ali al- 
Karabist and lived during the oth century, 450 
Shamli. He was a scholar who translated from Greek into Arabic and lived probably 
iz the late 9th or carly roth century. See Qif”, pp. 42, 1. 5, 131, 1.6; Leclerc, 
I, 178; Steinschneider, ZDMG, L (7896), 407. $89, 606, 684 
Shammaki (al-), Ma‘qil ibn Dhirar (Shamumikh ibn Dhitir). He was a poet who 
lived until the Prophet’s time. See Tammaiam (Riickert), select. 377, 773; 
Khallikan, H, 43, 2. 9: Mas‘tdi, V, 347. 163, 346 
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Shamiili (al-}. A reader of the Qur’in, probably belonging to the roth century, 


73 
Sham ‘iin. (z) Sce Simeon. (2) A disciple of the chief of the Mughtasilah of the marsh- 
jands of Southern “Erig. S11 


Shanabiidh (ibn) Muhammad ibn Abmad. A scholar of Baghdad who was flogged 
seven times for introducing crroneons readings of the Qur’iin. He recanted, but 


prohably dicd in prison 939. See Khiallikan, Hl, 76. 70-72, 85, 166 
Shanigq al-Hindi. An Indian who wrote about both warfate and cthics. 738, 741 
Shipér (Sabir) I, King of Porsia, 241-272. 573. 775-76 
Shipir If, King of Persia, 309-397. Called DhG al-Akuf. See Sykes, I, 444; 

“Shapiir,” Ene. Islan, TV, 324. $79-80, 711 
Shaqra’ (Ton) al-Khaffat. A Shi‘t jurist ae Makkah. Compare Yaqtit, Geog., IV, 640, 

1. 8. $26 


Sharf‘ah (Abii). See Sawurdr ibn Abi Shari‘ah. 
Shari‘ah ibn al~-Zand Biidh. He was a poet and singer of al-Kiifah during the 8th 
century, Sec Qutaybali, ‘Cyiin, IV, 99; Isbahini, Aghdni, VI, 125; XT, 96. 


The name is also spelled Shuri‘ah. 357 
Sha‘rini {al-). A skilled calligrapher, who probably lived in the late 8th or carly oth 
century. 12 


Sha‘rani (al-), Abit Sa‘id ‘AH, He was sent to Persia to promote the Ismaili prop- 
aganda in the early roth century and was said to have been executed soon 


after 93a. Sce Baghdidi (Halkin)}, p. 114 and n. 2; Blochet, p. 67. 467 
Sharashir the Egyptian. A transcriber of the Qur’in. The name is not clear in the 
Beatty MS and may not be correct. 12 


Sharik ibn ‘Abd Allah, Abii ‘Abd Allth. He was born at Bukhara 713/714 and became 
a judge at both al-ifah and al-Ahwiz. He was famous for remembering the 
Hadith and reading the Qur’an and died at al-Kiifah 7094. Sce Khallikin, I, 
622; Zirikli, Part fll, 239. 69 

Shargi (al-) Thu al-Qatimi, Abii al~-Muthanni. He was named al-Walid ibn al- 
Llusayn and was a scholar for genealogy and traditions, who died during the 
early years of Islim. Sec Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 268; YAqiit, Geog., 1, 636, 1. 20, 

¥9S, 375 

Sharshir (Ibn). A jurist refuted by Muhammad ibn Did. He was probably a son of 
the Sth century Hanafi jurist Aba Said al-Rani, nicknamed Sharshir, for which 
name sec Tabari, Asnales, Part Il, 2510, 2511. $32 

Shashi (al-}, Aba Far‘iin. He was a poet of secondary importance. For al-Shish, see 
Yaqiit, Geog., Tl, 233. 362 

Shishi (al-), Ibrahim ibn Muhammad. A man who probably served al-Mubarrad as 
a copyist i the oth century. See FHigel, Gram. Schulen, p. 233- 129 

Shafewi (al-}, AbG al-Hlasan Abmad ibn ‘AH. He was a Mu'tazili scholar of Baghdad, 
hanged by his childron because of the harsh treatment of his daughter, 909/910. 
See Murtada, p. 93; Plick, ZDMG, N.T. XV, No. 2 (1936), 303, notes, 

424, 429 

Shaybah ibn Nidih ibn Surjus ibn Ya‘qib. He was a protégé of the Prophet's wife, 
Iind Umm Salamah. He hed his own system for reading the Qur'an. 68 

Shaybah ibn ‘Uthman ibn Abi ‘Talhah al-"Abdari. He was the doorkeeper of the 
Ka'bah at Makkah, who died 678/679, See Taghri-Birdi, Part I, 118, 153. 

$38 
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Shaybin (bn Umm). A transcriber of the Qur’iin, who wrote with the Kiific seripe, 
1% 

Shayban al-Raii, He was a jurist and ascetic, who lived at Damascus but became a 
tecluse on Mt. Lebanon. He died 774/775. Sec Taghti-Birdi, Part II, 32, middle. 

456 

Shaybani (al-}, Ab& ‘Amr Ishaq ibn Mirar, He classified the pocms aud anecdotes of 
over 80 tribes. He died when very old, hetween the years 821 and 828. Sec 


Khallikan, I, 182. GO, £04, 150, 156, 191, 344-48 
Shayhbini (al-}, Ibn al-Aswad. A poct of sccondary importance. Flilgel gives Abii al- 
Aswad. 360 


Shaykh (Ibn Abi) AhG Ayyiib Sulayman. A poct-and scholar of Wasit, who lived 
in the 8th and probably the early oth century. See Mas‘iidi, V, 328; Isbahani, 
Aghani, XIV, 311; XVU, 124; XX, 347 Tabari, Aunafes, Part IL, 301-403. 

250, 325, $00 

Shaylamnah, Mubammad ibn al-Hasan ibu Sahi, Abi al-Jasan. He was connected 
with the Zanj rebellion bat later became an official at Baghdad. He finally 
joined some Khawarij rebels and was killed by al-Mu‘tadid (caliph 892-902). See 


Tanitkhi, pp. 73, 74; Tabari, Annales, Part If, 2135, 2136. 279 
Shayrmadi al-Daylami. A man of the late roth century, exiled from Baghdad, 
perhaps because of commections with the Ism3‘iliyah. 473 


Shaytin al-Tag, Mubanumad ibn al-Nu‘min, Abid Ja‘fer al-Abwal. He was called 
by the Shifah Mu’min al-Taq and was an 8th century Shi'l theologian. See 
Tiisi, p. 323, sect. 698; Baghdad Sceclyc), pp. 36, 71, 72; Baghdadt (Malkin), 


Pp. 39. 438, 723 
Shayzami {al-). A prolific poct, who became attached to Sayfal-Dawlah (niler at 
Aleppo 944-967). See Yaqiit, Geag., Ill, 3:78. 373 


Shibl ibn Munaqg’ al-Azdi. He was a leading man of the Sariw region of Adhar- 
bayjan who employed Babak to care for his animals in the carly oth century. See 
Browne, Literary History of Persia, 1, 325. 839 

Shihtb (Aba) al-Khayyit. A poet of secondary importance, perhaps the Abii 
Shihab of the time of al-Wathiq (caliph 842-847). See Isbahiini, Aghdnf, Part 
Vi, 297, bottom, 198. 360 

Shihab dbn)}, Abii al-Tayyib Ibrahim ibn Muhammad. He was a Mu‘tazili scholar, 
who dicd in old age after 962. Compate Muhammad ibn Ibrahim ibn Shihab, 
who may have heen his father. See Murtada, p. 110. 433 

Shiklah. She was a Negress who when her father, Shih Afrand of Tabarisein, was 
killed, was trained at al-Ta’if by al-Mansiir and thon taken by al~-Mahdi (caliph 
775-785) becoming the mother of his famous Negro son, Jbrahin: ibn al-Mahdi. 
See Isbahani, Aghdni, Part 1X, 48, 49. 2$3 

Shili, One of the Mugheasilah or Sabians of the marshlands of Southern ‘Iraq, who 
formed a sect of his own, deriving ideas from the Jews. For the locality and 
river Shila, see Yaqiit, Geog., LI, 358. 812 

Shim (Abii) al-Murji’l. He was also called Abii Shamir and was a pupil of Mu‘tazili 
scholars. Hle became a leader of the Murji’ah m the late Sth century. See 
Baghdadi (Seclye), pp. 37, 165, nm. ¥; Shabhrastint (Hlaarbriicker), Part I, 160, 

220, 357+ 388 

Shimshati {al-}, Abit al-Hasan SA ibn Muabanumad al‘Adawt. He was the tutor of 
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the sons of Nasr al-Dawlah at al-Mawsil in the last half of the roth century. See 
Yaqit, Geog., Ml, 320, b x0. 339, $65 
Shirazi (al-) Ibn Bakr. A poet and the secretary of al~Afuff‘ (caliph 946-974). 437 
Shirzad (ibn), Muhammad ibn Yabya, Abii Ja‘far. He served Tizin and Mu‘izz 
al-Dawlah as an officer and secretary and became the governor of Baghdad, 
944. Fle also acted as the vizicr of al-Adufi‘, but was later scourged and dis- 
graced. See Miskawayh, V (2), 0 (45), 88 (85), 9x (87), 114 (111). Bowen, pp, 
485-95; Taghri-Birdi, Part IH, 280-85. 287 
Shis (Ab& al-), Mubammad ibn ‘Abd AlKih thn Razin. He was surnamed Abi 
Ja‘far and was a poet attached to the local raler of Raqgah. [He died 8x1. See 
Qutaybah, Shi'r, p. $35; Isbahini, Aghdni, Parr XV, 108; Khallikin, I, 510; 
LV, 39. 322, 354 
Shith. A name for the Biblical Seth and probably also for the Manichaean Shaeil. 
See Yiaqiit, Geag., IH, 566, which says the community of Shith is that of the 
Sabians. 42, 786 
Shitranji (al-), Abu Flafs ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. He was brought up with the 
children of al-Adahdi, became a poet and chess player, and lived until the reign 
of al-Rashid (786~809}. Sce Isbahini, Agha, Part XIX, 69; Qutaybah, ‘Uyiin, 


Index, p. 247, 363, 397 
Shu‘ayb. The Arabian prophet. See Qur'an, 7:85, 11:84, 29:36. 7) 
Sha‘ayb (Abt) al-Sayrafi. He was a Mu'‘tazili scholar of secondary importance. See 

Fitck, ZDMG, N.F. XV, No. 2 (1936), 307, n. 17. 420 
Shu‘ayb ibn Ibrahim. An often-quoted traditionalist. See Tabari, Annales, Indices, 

p. 274. 6, 203 


Shu‘bah ibn. al-Hajiy ibn al- Ward, Abii Bistim. He was famous for his knowledge 
of poetry and the Hadith, as well as for picty. He dicd when 75 in 776/777. Sce 


Khallikan, £, 493, n. 8, $72. 205 
Shubayl (Abé). A scholar of secondary pnportance, who wrote about the virtucs of 
the Qur'dn. Fi 


Shubayl ibn ‘Azrah al-Duba‘d. He was a poet and scholar of gencalogics, traditions, 
and folklore, who at one time joined the Khawirij. He died 75'7. Sce Zirikli, 
Part Ill, 230; Zubaydi, Tabaqat, p. 49; Isbahani, Aghaui, Ill, 48, 49. 

99, 138, 375 

Shuji’, Au astrolabe maker, attached to Sayfal-Dawlah (ruler ar Aleppo, 944-067}. 

671 

Shuji* ibn Aslam ibn Muhammad ibn Shuji‘ al-lHasib, Abii Kamil. He was an 

Egyptian mathematician and teacher, who died 951. See Qifti, p. 271; Sarton, 


I, 630; Suter, VI (1892), 69; X (1900), 43. 664, 666-67, 674 
Shiinizi (ib» al-). A man about whom amusing anecdotes were told, See Rosenthal, 
Humor, p. 9. 735 


Shugayr (Abi) Ahmad iba al-ldasan, He was also called Abi Bakr ibn Shugayr 
and was 4 gramunarian of Baghdad who died 929. See Hajj Khalifah, V, 149; 
VIL, 944, 1. 451. 83 

Shugqayr, the Servant. He was a slave of fbn Quyyitmd, who was the tutor of al- 
Qisim, son of al-Mangsir (caliph 754-775). He was also a skilled calligrapher, 12 

Shugayr (Ibn), Aba Bakr ‘Abd Allih ibn Muhammad. A grammarian of secondary 
importance, influenced by the schools of both al-Bagrah and al-Kiifah. x8y 

Shura‘ah. See Shard‘ah. 
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Sibawayh, Abi Bishr ‘Amr ibn ‘Uthmin. He was a Persian who wene first to al- 
Basrah, then to Baghdad, and finally back to Persia, where he diced between 
793 and 796. He was the author of the famous book of grammar called AL 
Kid, Sce Khallikan, HW, 396. 
QO, LIX, 112-14, 118, 123, 120, 139%, 133, 135, 137-39, 287 
Siistini (al-). See (1) ‘Abd Allih iby Sulaymin, Abii Bakr. (2) Sulaymdin ibn al- 
Ash‘ath. (3) Abii Ya‘gith Ishigq ibn Ahmad. 
Sijistan? (al-}, Abii Bakr Makammad ibn ‘Aziz. Fle was an authority for the Qur’dn 
who died 941, Sec Zirtkli, Part VIL, 149. 74-78 
Sijistant {al-), Abii Wdtim Sahl ibn. Mohammad. The great scholar of al-Basrah 
during the middle of the oth century. He died about 863. Sec Khallikan, I, 603, 


126, 134 
Sijistini {al-), Tha al-‘Ala". Hoe was one of the scholars whe helped to compile Kidb 
al‘ Ayn, probably during the late 8th century. 79 9$ 


Sikal (AL-) (Sakal or Shikal), Muhammad ibn al-Khalil, Abt Ja‘far. He was a scholar 

and author of the Imdmah school of thought, whe lived in the lare 8th and carly 

gth century, Sce Shahrastini (Haarbriicker), Part I, arg; Tiisi, p. 292, sect. 634, 

439 

Sikkah (Abii). A man of early Islim, connected with amusing anecdotes. See 

Rosenthal, Humor, p. 8. 735 

Sikkit (al-). He was a pupil of al-Farrd? from Dawraq near al-Ahwiz. He became a 

scholar of literature and was the father of the scholar who follows. 149 

Sikkit (Ibn al-), Aba Yiisuf Ya‘giib ibn Ishaq. He was tutor to the son of al-Mutawak- 

kif and a great authority on grammar, killed between $57 and 861. See Yiqtit, 
Irshad, V1 {7}, 300; Khallikin, IV, 293. 

422-24, 126, 156, 1$8, 159, 17%, 201, 345-48 

Siluf (al-) ibn ‘Abuqar, The author of an ancient inscription in the Ka'bah at Makkah. 


9 
Simawayh (Ibn). A Jewish astrologer, who probably lived in the oth century. Sec 
Suter, VI (1892}, 66; X (1900), 38. MS 1435 has Shimawayh. 659 


Simeon (Sham‘tin). A disciple of Mani, who accompanied him to his audience with 
Shapiir in the year 242/243. See Puech, Manichdisne, p. 46; Fliigcl, Mani, p. 
381. 775 

Simumah (al-) ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Qushayri. He was a poet who joined Islam. He died 
during the invasion of Tabaristén, in the middle of the 7th century. See 
Iybahani, Aghint, Pare V, 131; Tammam (Riickert), select. 448. 350, 919 

Simon Hippiatricus. An Athenian who was an authority ou horses and wrote a book, 
De Arte Veterinaria. He lived in the sth century Bic, Sec Smith, GRBM, Wf, 
829. 738 

Simonides. The name is given by Fliigel as Simunidus, bur he is almost certainly 
the lyric poct of Veos, who was supposed to have invented. long vowels and 
double letters. Sec Smith, GRBM, HI, 335. as 

Simplicus. He taught at Achens until 4p. $3x and was one of the seven scholars who 
found asylum in Persia. He was called al-Riimi. Sec Qifti, p. 206; Sarton, §, 
422; Smith, GRBM, Ill, 837; Steinschncider, ZOMG, 1 (1896), 338. 

598, Gas, 614, 640, 678-79 

Sinin ibn “Abd al-Rahmin. He was a grammarian and commentator on the 
Qur’in. Fliigel gives Sayyar, but the Beatry MS has Sinan. "5 
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Siain ibn Fach. A mathematician from Harrin interested in Indian nunilbers, 
probably living in the och century. Sec Qifti, p. 190; Tiigdu, p. 178; Suter, 
VI (1892), 70; X (reco), 66. 665 
Siudn ibn Jabir al-arrini. He was an astrolabe maker, probably of the late ok or 
early roth century. For his father, sce Jabir ibn Sinin. G71 
Sindn ibn Jabir iba Qurrah ibn Thibit ibn THiyd. The beadman of the Sibians of 
Harran during the first quarter of the 9th century. 768 
Sinda ibn Thabit ibn Qurrah, Abii Sa‘id. An astronomer and also chicf physician of 
al-Mugfadir, who in 931 was placed in charge of licensing. physicians. He died 
942/943. See Yagi, Irshad, V1{4), 397; Sarton, I, 6417 Qufl, p. 190; Usaybi‘ah, 
Part 1, 220. For his distinguished father, sce Thabit ibn Qurrah, 
377, 648, 709, FST 
Sind ibn ‘AH. Sec Sanad tbn ‘AL. 
Sindi (al-), Aba al-Dila‘. A poet of minor importance. He may have come from 
Sind, with the name al-Dila’ referring to the Indian nase for a district officer, 
or his aame may have been al-Sandi from the Arabic. 362 
Sidi (fal-}, Hubaysh ibn Misa. He is called Hasan ibn Mésa al-Nashi in the Fliigel 
edition. He was an authority for singing, who wrote an alphabctical book of 


songs for al-Adutawakkil (caliph 847-867). 417 
Siqtiti (Ibn) ibn Ashitxi. The chief of a sect called al-Ashiriyaa, perhaps the same 
as the Nestorian Assyrians. 813 


Sirafi (al-) AbG Sad al-Hasan ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Marzubin. He was born. at 
Sirf of Zoroastrian origin, studied in Arabia, served as a judge at Baghdad, and 
was a teacher of the author of AL-Fihrist. He died 979. See Khallikin, I, 977: 
Suyiiel, Bughpat, p. 22%; Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (3), 84. xv, 136, 183, 189, 427 
Sixafi (al-), Abii Mubammad Yiisuf ibn al-Hasan. He lived from about 947 to 995 
and was a shaykh and scholar, the son of the preceding judge. Soc Khallikin, 
IV, 406, 70, &8 
Sirin (Iba), See Mithanimad ibn Sirin. 
Sis (Sisinnius). The man appointed by Mani to be his successor, A.D, 287-282. Sec 
Puech, Manichéisne, pp. 53, bottom; 140, n. 223; Fliigel, Mani, p. 316; 
‘aqizadeh, Mani, p. 210, a. 4. Compare Usgaybi‘ah, Part I, 3x5, 1 29; Qiuffi, 
p. 273, 1. 15. . 792, 799 
Socrates (Sugrat ibn Suqradis}. The great Athenian philosopher, who lived from 
about 470 to 399 8.Cc, See Qifll, p. 197; Usaybi‘ah, Part I, 43-49, for Arab 
inforniation. 20, 28, §90-91, 623, 859 
Soranus, A leading medical authority, first at Alexandria and later at Rome. He 
lived during the late 1st and early 2ud century. Sec Gordon, p. 653; Sarton, I, 
282; Smith, GRBM, fl, 878; Steinschneider, ZDMG, L (7896), 385. 69% 
Stephanus (Stephen) of Alexandria. A philosopher who wrote on science aud 
medicine during the reign of Heraclius (asp. 610-641). See Pauly, Vf, 1414; 
Usaybi‘ah, Part I, 103; Qifil, p. 71, bottom; Sarton, I, 472. $98--96, 689 
Stephanus al-Qadim (Stephen the Ancient). He translated Greck works on alchemy 
for Khilid ibn Yazid in the late 7th century. He may have been the sate as 
Stephanus of Alexandria or some different person. Sec Hiijj Khalifah, HI, 97; 
VI, 97; Berthelot, Alchimistes Grecs, 1, 179; TT, 127, 136; TH, 26. $86, 851 
Stephen sou of Basil, He was one of the scholars who translated scientific works, 
Sec Qifii, pp. 35, L 19; 74.0 75 1390,h 73 137,12; 191,01 20. $87 
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Rufus of Ephesus. ‘The leading medical authority of the early aad century, just 
before the time of Galew. See Qiff, p. 185; Usayhi‘ah, Part I, 33, bottom, 34; 


Sarton, { 281: Leclerc, T, 239; Wenrich, p. 220. 686 
Rith ibn Lita al-Muhallabi. We was the governor of abBagrah 781-783. Sce 
Khalikin, 1, 535, $39, n. 6, which gives Rith but it may be Rawh. 224 
Ruhmi (al-). A mibal scholar of minor importance. 104 
Rimi {al-}. A scribe living at Baghdid about 760. He aided the jurist Muhanunad 
ibn al-Hasan al-Shayhani with his work. §05 
Iiimi (al-), ‘Abd al-Jabbar. A master of calligraphy during the carly years of the 
‘Abbasid Cahphate. 13 


Riiwi (Ibn al-}, ‘Ali ibn al-‘Abbas. A grandson of George the Greek. He lived from 
about 836 to 902 and was a popular poet of Baghdid. See Khallikin, Il, 297; 
Ishahini, Aghdei, Part V1, 185, 1. 21. 2843, 325, 331, 366, 374 

Runimini (al-), ‘All ibn ‘1s, Aba al-Hasan al-Warrag. He lived from about 908 to 
904 and was a Mu'‘tazill metaphysician and author, who came to Baghdid frota 
Samarra. See Yaqit, Irshad, V1 (5), 280; Khallikan, II, 242; Suydti, Bughyat, p. 
344; Nadim, Cairo edition of Al-Fihrist, appendix, p. 6. 136, 138, 432-33 

Rugayyah. She was the eldest daughter of Muhammad and Khadijah, who dicd 
before her father did. Sce Kahbilah, A’liim al-Nisd’, Part 1, 4577. 72% 

Ruqayyit (al-), “Ubayd Allah ibn Qays. He was uicknamed al-R.ugayyit for three 
women named Rugayyah and was one of the five great poets of the Qurayshh. 
He fought for lbn al-Zubayr and died about 704. See Ishahini, Aghdnl, Part IV, 
15$; Tabari, Annales, Part U, $12; Zivikli, Part IV, 352. 

244, 312, 322, 328, 346 

Riis’ (Ritisha), An indian woman, who wrote a book on the medical treatment of 
women. MS 1934 gives the name im a different form, but Riis is taken from 
Ugaybi‘ah, Part 1, 32, 1. 27, 710 

Rustum. He was the great Persian hero, See Firdawsl, Shahnama, ll, 23 ff. 

23, 716 

Rustam (Ibn) al-Tarbi. A scholar of secondary importance wha wrote about the 
Fladith, probably after 880, Coutpare Haji Khalifah, V1, 389; Hajar, List al- 


Mizén, Part I, $6. 190, $06 
Ruzayq ibn al-2ubayr al-Khalaqini. A Shit jurist and author, Sce Tiisi, p. 1338, 
bottom. 536 


Sabalin. An unimportant theologian of the Mujbirah, probably of Persian origin. 
448 
Sabbah (Bani al-), See al-Hasau, Ibrahim and Muhammad tbn al-Sabbah. 
Sabi (al), AbG Ishq Ibrahim ibn Hilal iba Ibrihim. He was a secretary and poet, 
“who became chief of the secretariat of ‘Izz al-Dawlah in 960. He was a Sibt 
from Hlarrin, He was arrested in 978 and died about fifteen years later. See 
Shuji‘, VI (s), 14 (21) ££ 296 

Sibiir, See Shapir. 

Sabar (Shipiir) ibn al-Mubarak ibn ‘Ubayd. He was called Maysarah Abii Layla and 
was a freed prisoner from Daylam. He lived in the 7th century. For his dis~ 
tinguished son, s¢e Abii al-Qiasim Hannnad. 198 

Sabir (Shipiic) ibn Sahl. He was die son of a Christian physician of al-Ahwiz and 
director of the hospital at Jund!-Shipir. He died 869. See Qiffi, p. 207; 
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Stephen the Monk (Istifan al-Rahib), He lived in a monastery at al-Mawsil, probably 
ins the 10th century and wrote numerous books on alchemy. Sec Ruska (6), 
PP. 9-rL, 30; Flick, Ambix, p. 140 (18), See also the Fliigel edition of Al- 
Fihrist, n. 4 to p. 195. 850, &66 
Su‘ad, A girl singer from al-Kiifab at the court of al-Walid ibn Yazid (caliph 743-- 
444). See Isbahani, Aghdai, Part VI, 112, 1.6; Kabhilah, A‘lau al-Nisd’, Part 


Hi, 182. a2% 
Subh (Ibn Abi), "Abd Allali ibn ‘Amr. A tribal poet who lived at Baghdid in the 
last half of the 8ch century. 108, 361 


Subuktikin (Abi) Destar-Dir, Abii Mansiir. He was the father of the chamberlain 
of ‘izz al-Dawlah (ruled 967-976), It was probably the father who had the vitle 
Destar-Dar (Xceper of the Turban), indicating that he held a high position at 
the court. See Sabi, Wrzerd’, p. 199; Taghri-Biedi, Part IV, 65, 105, ro8. 

855 

Sudayf (ibn Ismail} ibn Maymiin. He was a poet attached to the court of al-Saffah 
(caliph 750-754). He died 763. See Ishahani, Aghdnf, Part XIV, 16a; Qutaybals, 
Shi‘r, p. 4°79. 330, 336 

Suddi (al-), ismia‘il ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmin. He was a well-known authority on early 
Muslint history and tradition, who came from al-Kiifah, He died about 745. 


See Tabazi, Annales, ludices, p. 223. 7S 
Safi (al-). See ‘Abd al-lQabman ibn ‘Umar. 
Sufrah (Abi). The father of the famous general al-Muhallab. 229 
Sufyin (Aba). See Wak? ibn al-Jarrah. 
Sufyin (Abi). Author of the book, Knowledge and History. 4979 


Sufyiin (Abi). The merchant chief of Makkah at the time of the Prophct and the 

father of the fifth caliph. See “Abit Sufyan,” Hac. Islam, I, 107; Hitti, Arabs, 

p. 193. 194 

Sufyin ibn Mu‘iwiyah ibn Yazid iba al-Muhallab. He was appointed the governor 

of al-Basrah by al-Saffait (caliph 750-754) and remained in the government 

service for a longer period. Scc Khallikin, 1, 432; ‘Tabari, Annales, Part OY, 

23, 72, 128, 142, 189, 2907-300. 259 

Sufyin ibn Sahbin. A Muzsji’i theologian and Ianafi jurist. See Hajj Khalifah, V, 
139. Compare Wafi’, Part J, 249, for the spelling, Sufyin ibn Sakhtin. 

507, 508 

Sufyin ibn Said iba Masriig, Ab& ‘Abd Allih al-Thawri. He lived from about 775 

to 778 and was a scholar famous for his knowledge of the Hadith and the law, 

as well as for his asceticism. He died in hiding at al-Bagrah. See ‘Actar, p. 142; 

Baghdadi (Khatib), Part IX, sect. 4763, p. 151; Qutaybah, Ma‘Grif, p. 249; 

Khallikan, I, 576. 52, 90, 443~44, 456, 504, 545-46, $32 

Sufyan ibn “Uyaynah, Aba Mubammad. A man of al-KGfah who lived from 725 

to 814 and was a well-known scholar of the Qur’in and the law. He was faruous 

for picty. He died on the Makkah pilgrimage. Scc Sha‘rini, Part I, 48; Khalli- 


kan, I, 578. 7S» 76, 90, 331, 443-44, 547 
Sughdi (al-) Salih ibn ‘Imrin. An unimportant genealogist, whose father came from 
al-Sughd in Central Asia. 196 


Subdr ibn al-‘Abbas al-‘Abdi. A gencalogist and preacher of the Khawarij during 
the reign of Mu‘awiyak (661-680). Sec Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 172. Compare 
Durayd, Geneal., p. 201, which. gives Subir thn ‘Ayyish. 104. 
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Suhaym ibn Wathil al-Riyabi. He was a poet of the carly Islimic period. The 
Beatty MS calls his father Withil, and Fliigel adds to his name alAnuili. See 
Isbaliini, Aghinl, Part XIE, 14; XIX, $; Baghdadi, Khizdnat al-Adat, Part Tf, 
249; Khiallikan, II, 613-14. 346 

Sukaynah. She was the daughter of al-Husayn ibn ‘Alf, She was called Umaymah 
and was mazried to Mus‘ab ibn Zarbayr and later to others. She died 735. See 
Isbahini, Aghdni, Part 1, a7 XIV, 163, 164; Khallikan, I, 581-83; Kabbalah, 
Ailain al-Nisa@’, Part 1, 202. 206, 405, Fal 

Sukkari (al-). He was associated with the well-known scholar Abii Zayd al-Balkhi, 
Fligel and Yaqiit call him Abfi al-Fadi, whercas the surname in the Beatty MS 
is ike Abii al-Qunbul, 304 

Sukkari (al-), Abi Sa‘id al-Hasan ibn al-Husayn. An expert on ancient tradition and 
a well-known scholar, who died 888/889. See Khallikan, [V, 300, n. 2; Hliigel, 
Gram. Schulen, p. 89. 75, 104, 132, 16%, 173, 176, 319, 345-$3, 356 

Sukkari (al-), al-Hasan ibn Sa‘id. He was a genealogist of secondary importance. 
‘The name may not be correct, as it is not properly given in the Beatty MS. 
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Sulami (al-), Aba ‘Abd al-Rabman ‘Abd Allah ibn Habib. He icarned the Qur'an 
from the Caliphs ‘Utiman and ‘Ali and taught at al-Kiifah, where he died 693. 
See Khallikan, Tf, 1. 64-65, 73, 190 

Sitlami (al-), al-Husayn ibn ‘Ayyish. A scholar whose book was quoted by ma 
ibn al-‘Ali’, He died 893/894. 

Sulaym. He was a sctibe attached to Ja‘far ibn Yahya al-Barmaki in the late Sth 

century. He may also have becn the pupil of Hamzah ibn Habib and the teacher 
of Khalaf iba Hisham. 12, 69 

Sulaym ibn. Qays al-Hil#H, Abii Sadiq. He was the author of the first important 
Shi7 book, who fled from al-Hajjaj, finding refuge with his friend Abdn ibn 
Abi ‘Ayyash. Sec Tiisi, p. 162, sect. 336. $35 

Srlaymin. King Solomon. . 727, 729 

Snlaymin (Abi), Sec (1) Da’iid ibn Abi Zayd; (2) Muhammad ibu Tahir ibn Bahram. 

Sulayman (Abi) al-Mantigi al-Sijistini. See Mukanmad ibn Bahrim, 

Sulayman ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Tahir. A member of the Tabirid family of Khurisin, 
who was an official and poet during the oth century. See Mas‘tdi, Vil, 395; 


Tabari, Annales, Part D1, 1524, 1725 fF. 345 
Sulaymiin ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. The calipli at Damascus, 715-717. 381, 722 
Sulaymuin ibn Abi al-Hasan, Abii Ahmad. He was a uiember of the family of 

Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn Muqtah, skilled in calligraphy. 18 
Sulayman ibn Abi Ja‘far. A general in the service of al-EHad? (caliph 785-786). Sce 

Mas‘iidi, VI, 266. 274 
Sulayman ibn Abi Sahl ibn Nawbakht. A secretary aud poet, whose father was 

Isat ibn ‘AN al-Nawbakhti, 368 


Sulaymin tbn Abi Shaykh. See Ibn Abi Shaykh. 
Sulayman (fbn), Abi alAbbis Abmad ibn Miihammad ibn Sulayman, He was an 
alchemist, probably from Egypt and living in the late oth or carly 10th centary. 


367 
Sulayman ibn ‘AR. The governor of al-Bagrah under al-Saffif. He died about 759. 
See Mas‘tidi, VI, 177; Yiqiit, Geog., 1, 643; U1, 6x9, L 22. 99, 205 


=} a 


Sulaymin ibn al-Ash‘ath ibn Ishiq, Abii Da’iid ai-Sijistani. He was born in 817, 
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traveled extensively, compiled one of the great collections of the Hadith, and 
died at al~Basrah 888/88. See Nawawi, p. 708; Baghdidi (Khatib), Part IX, 


$5, sect. 4638. 976, 80, $59 
Sulayman iba Ayyiib ibn Mubaminiad, Abii Ayyiib. A man of al-Madinah, who 
wrote books about singers and court companions. 324 


Sulayman ibn 'ls5. He wrote about the sections of the Qur'an. Compare Sulayriian. 
al-Shajari (Sijzi). See Yaqiit, Ceag., I, $29, 1. 12; Hajj Khalifah, V, 128. Bo 
Sulayrian ibn al-Muhijir al~Bajali. A poet of minor importance during the carly 


‘Abbasid period. See Tabari, Atnales, Part IIL, 6o. 356 
Sulaymin ibn al-Qasim ibn ‘Ali, He came from Karkh al-Bagrah and lived in the 
first half of the roth century. For his brother, see Ja‘far ibn al-Qisim. 127 


Sulayman ibn Sa‘d, Abii Thabit al-Kushani. He was a sccretary in charge of govern- 
ment corespondence for ‘Abd al-Malik (caliph 724-743), See Balidhuyi, 


Origins, p. 301; Tabari, Annales, Part UH, 837, 838. $83 
Sulaymin. ibn Sa‘id al-Kaysani. Soine lectures on the law were nained for him by 
Muhammad ibn al-Hasan. See Hajj Khalifah, V, 2, 68. 506 


Sulayman ibn Surad. He was one of the five leaders of the ShiT band at af-Kiifah, 
which rebelled against “Abd al-Malik (caliph 685~705), He was killed in the Battle 
of Ra's al-‘Aynu. See Mas'‘tidi, V, 213-20. 20% 
Sulayittin ibn Wahb, Abii Ayyttb. He becaine secretary to al-Ma'miin when a boy 
and later the vizier of al-Mu‘tamid (calipli 870-892). He died about 884. See 
Khallikin, I, 596; Mas‘iidi, V1, 39, 64; Taghri-Birdi, Pare II, 256; Hl, 37, 40. 
268, 336, 367, 408 
Sulaymin ibn al-Wald. A blind poet attached to the Barak Family, who died 832. 
See Ziwikli, Part Uf, 201. See also Muslim ibn al- Walid, his well-known brother. 
359 
Sulayman al-Taymi, Ab@ al-Qasin ibn Tarkhin. A man famous for his picty, who 
died 760/761. See Massignon, Origines du lexique, pp. 146, 192, n. 2; Qutaybah, 
Me‘arif, p. 240, Khallikin, fV, 285, n. 3. 456 
Salt (al-).. See Ibrahim ibn al-'Abbas ibn. Mubanimad ibn Sal, 
Sali fal-), Abii Bakr Muhammad ibn Yabya. A Persian scholar, who served the 
caliphs from about 902 to 940, and a famous chess player. Sce Yagiit, Irshad, VI 
(7), £36; Khallikin, HI, 68; Mas‘iidi, I, réz. 420, 431, 341, 372 
Su‘lik, Amad ibn ‘AH. He was the military chief in Persia, who captured al-Rayy 
arid was killed 923/924. He may sometimes be confused with al-Hxsayn ibn 
“Ali al-Marwarriidhi?. See Sabi, Wuzurd", p. $G; Miskawayh, IV (3), $4-55 
($1$2}, 137 (117); Tabari, Annales, Part lil, 2292. 403 
Su‘lik, Faris. See ‘Urwatt ibn al-Ward. 
Sumaysiti (al-), Abii al-Hasan. He made an anthology of the poetry of Abii Nuwés. 


353 
Sumnah. An Arab girl, abort whom, poetry was written. For her lover, see ‘AH 
ibn Ishaq. 720 


Surayj (bn), Abi al-Husayn Ishig ibn Yahy’. A Cliristian secretary, who was bori 
about 912. He evidently becamie a Muslim and was a tax expert. The spelling 
of his name is not certain. See Filigel, ZDMG, XIE (1859), 592, where he is 
called Thn Sarih, Compare Abii al-Edusayn Ishaq ibn Surayj. 286, 299, 309 

Surayj (Ibn), Abii Yahy ‘Ubayd Allah. A poet aud singer of Makkah, who lived 
from 640 to 716. See Isbahani, Aghint, Pare I, 97; Zirikli, Part 1V, 448. 324 
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Surayj (Ibn), Alimad ibn “Onuar, Abii al‘Abbas. A distinguished Shafi‘ jurist and 
theologian aud a judge at Shiraz. He died 917/918. Sec Shirazi, p. 89; Nawawi, 
p. 7393; Khallikan, ¥, 46. §23 

Surayj ibn Yiinus ibn tbrihim al-Marwazi, Ab& al-Hiarith. He was a jurist and 
authority on the Hadith, as well as an expert for reading the Qur’in, He died 
849. See Taghri-Birdi, fl, 282-82; Tabari, Annales, Part Il, 2488. $56 

Stirl, See Syris. 

Susanjirdi Gl), Abit al-Hasan Muhammad ibn Bishe alk-Hamdiini. He was a pupil 
of Abii Sahl Isma‘il al-Nawhakhi in the late oth or carly roth century, See 
"Jusl, p. 279, sect. 208. For Susanjird, a village near Baghdad, sec Yiqiit, Geog., 
Ili, 190. 441 

Susruta (Sasard), A famous Indian medical authority, prohably called Samhita and 
belonging to an early period. He was the compiler ofa great hook on medicine, 
surgery, and drugs. See Jolly, Indian Medicine, p. 14; Usaybi‘ah, Part 1, 32; 
Sarton, I, 76. TiO 

Suwayd ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. He was an authority on the Qur’in and a judge at 
Ba‘labakk (Baalbek), who died 809. Sec Yaqiit, Geog., 1, 675, 1. 12; Hl, 27, 1.3, 
33, 1.13, 190, 1. 8; IV, 758, 1, 22. 66 

Syneellus. He was an eminent historian, perhaps also the author of a book on 
medicine, ‘The name is also spelled Syngelus. See Sarton, I, $77; Smith, 
GREM, Il, 96. COL 

Synesius. A philosopher of Cyrene, who studied with Hypatia, but became an 
important Christian scholar. He died some time before a.p. 430. See Sarton, I, 
388; Ruska (6), pp. 19, 25; Berthelot, Alchimistes Grecs, I, 129, 1645, 166, 175, 
187; Il, $7, 432; I0, 60 ff. 8451 

Syrianus. A Neo-Platonic philosopher, born at Alexandria, A.p. 380. He becaine 
head of the Academy at Athens, where he diced, 450. He was a commentator on 
Aristorle arid Plato, See Qifti, pp. 197, 42, 1.6; Sarton, 1, 386; Pauly, VI, 1547. 


606, 614 
Syrus (Siri). He was a pupil, perhaps a brother, of the great and century scholar 
Ptolemy, See Qiffti, p. 98, 1.7; Saith, GRBM, IIL, 572, bottom. 640 


Ta’abbata Sharr(an). See Thabit ibn Jabir. 
‘Fabari (al-}. See al-Hasen ibu al-Qisim. 
Tabari {al-), Abi Ishiq. A pupil attached to Abi “Umar al-Zahid, who lived early 


in die roth century. 167-68 
Tabari (al-), Aba Ja‘fax Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Rustum ibn Yazdibian. He was 
a scholar at al-Basrah dating the oth century. #9, 87, 130 


‘Tabari (al), Abii Ja‘far Mubamrnad ibn Jarir, He lived from 838 to 923 and was the 
great authority on history and commentary of the Qur'an, Sec Khallikin, 1, 
$97; Yiqiit, Irshad, VI (6), 423. . 

70, 154, 314, 432, 487, 432, $39, $63~68, 604-65, 631 

Tabaraba (Ibn), Abmad ibn Muhammad, Abi al-Qisim. Fle was a descendant of 
the Caliph ‘Alf, who was a secretary known for his knowledge of poctry and his 
good literary style. He dicd in Egypt, 956. See Khallikin, 1,114. 21, 300, 340 

Tadhiri. He translated scientific books from Syriac into Arabic. §87 

Tadhrus al-Singal. A scholar who translated works on science. His name ps uncer- 
tain, perhaps intended for the well-known scholar of Constantinople, Georgius 
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Syncellus, ofthe lace 8th and. carly oth century. Sec Sarton, I, $77; Neugebauer, 
p. 135. 587 
Taghlib (Abi) al-Ghadanfir ‘Uddat al-Dawlalt Fadl Allih iba Nisir al-Dawlah. He 
was born 939/940, suceceded bis father as ruler at al-Mawsil 967, was defeated 
and killed, 979. See Khallikan, 3, 405; “al-Ghadanfar,” Fare. Islan, WT, 134, 
339 
Tahawi (al-). See Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Salamah. 
Tahhian (al-), Khilid ibn ‘Abd Allah. A traditionalist and historian. See Tabati, 
Anpales, Part 1, 310; Tl, 2392, 1. 1. 179 
Tahir (Abi) ‘Abd al. Wahid ibn ‘Umar ibn Muharnmad ibn Abi Hashim, al-Bazziz. 
A leading reader of the Qur’in at Baghdad, who died 960, Fliigel calls hin al- 
Bazzar and the Beatty MS al-Bazzaz. 72, 78 
Tahir (Abi) Tayfiir. A member ofa family of Khurasin, which supplied numerous 
government employees. For his well-known son, see Ahinad ibn Abi Tahir. 
320 
Tahir ibn al-Husayn. He lived from about 775 to 822 and was appomted governor 
of the Eastern Provinces by al-Ma’suin, becoming fonnder of the Tahirid 
Dynasty. See Khallikin, I, 649; Lane-Poole, p. 128. He was nicknamed Dhii 
al-Yaminayn (Ambidexter). O4, 106, 256, 265, 275, 345, $88, 65%, 747 
Tahiri (al-), Eshagq ibn Ibrahim. He was a nephew of the famous governor of Khari~ 
ain and himself governor of Baghdad. He died about 850. See Khallikin, Li, 
496, 498, 0. 11, 622. 77 
Jaluniixath (Tahmiiras Shih). He was a legendary king, the third member of the 
Pishdadian Dynasty of Persia, supposed to have given civilization to Iran, See 
Firdawsi, Shahnama, I, 125, 128: Sykes, I, 142; Mas‘idi, 1, rrx-c2; HE, 252 
577-78 
Talaqani {al-), Muhamimad iba Ishaq. A man intorested in heretical discussion, 
probably duting the goth century. For his rown, see Khallikan, I, 216; Yaqiit, 
Geog., TH, 491. 449 
Talhah ibn Musarrif ibn ‘Amr al-Ayyimi. A man of Hamadhin who became a 
scholar at al-Kiifah, where he died during the first third of the 8th century. See 
Nawawi, p. 324. 68 
Talhah ibn ‘Ubayd Allih al-Taymi. An carly convert to Islim, who became 4 
general and wealthy land owner. He was killed fighting “Aff in 656, when about 
64 years old, See Waqidi (Jones) LE, Index, 1188. Balidhuri, Origins, pp. 144, 


431; Mas‘tdi, IV, 136, 323. 273, 358, 436, 438, $49, 557-58 
"Falhi (al-). A grammiarian of secondary importance. 176 


Falhi (al-), Abii Ishaq Talhah iba ‘Ubayd Allah. A man of al~Bagrah, who was a 

traditionalist and historian and who hecame a court companion to al-Muwaffag. 
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Talib (Aba), See (1) Abmad ibn al-Husayn ibn ‘AH; (2) AL-AMufaddal ibn Salamah; 

(3) ‘Ubayd Allah ibu Ahmad ibu Abi Zayd. 

Talib (Abii). He was the uncle of the Prophet and father of the Caliph ‘Alf, For his 
family relationships, sce Hitt, Aras, p. 184, 2. 2. 

al}, 221-2, 2$2, 325, 330, $43 

Talib ibn al-Azhar. He was an unimportant poct, For his brother, see Tahit ibn al- 

Azhar, 362 

‘Talat (Ibn), A poet influenced by the Manichaeans. He lived in the oth century and 
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served as a vizier of Muhanad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Tahir. See Khayyat, Insisae 


(Nadir), pp. 104, top; Khayyat, Intisér (Nyberg), p. 142. 362, 804 
‘Tale thn al-Azhar. An uniniportant poet, For his brother, see Talib ibn al-~Azhar. 
362 


Tamahin (Abi al-) Hanzalah ibu al-Shargi al-Qayni. He was one of the Pre- 
Islamic pocts who became a Muslim. He died about 650. See Isbalsini, Aghdni, 
Part XJ, 130; Qutaybah, Shi‘r, p. 229. 346 

Tamim ibn Ubayy ibn Mugbi, Abii Ka‘b. A Pre-Islimic poet, who became a 
Muslim and lived to be about 100 years old. Sce Tabari, Annales, Part I, 3060; 
Zivikli, Pare 1, 71. 173, 345 

Tamimi {al-), See ‘Alf ibn Ziyad. 

Tamini (al-), Abii al-Fadl Silih ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. A man of Khurasin, who became 
a tuaster of Arabic penmanship during the carly ‘Abbasid petiod. + 13 

Famimt (al-), Abii al-Elasan ‘Ali ibn Muhammad. He was a prolific poet, who left 
Baghdad to live at al-Mawsil, iu the roth century, See Yaqtir, Geog., I, 592, 1. 6. 


375 
Tamimi (al-), al-Mughirah ibn Shu'ayb, He wrote a book about the system of 
reading the Qur’an used by al-Kisd’i. 67 


Tammiam (Abi) Habib ibn Aws al-T2i. He lived from about 807 to 850 and was 
the famous Syrian poct, who compiled the Hamiisah and also served'in. govero- 
ment positions, Sce Khallikan, I, 348; Isbahini, Aghdn?, Part XV, 100. 

17§, 188, 267, 205, 321, 327, 33%, 339, 340, 365, 374 

Tamotin (Abi) al-Idarar. A tribal scholar of language. The last name is not clear 


hy thee manuscripts and may not be correct. 103 
Tammam (ibn), Abi al-Husayn Muhammad ibn ‘All al-Dihgin. A man of ab 
Kiifah, who wrote about the city isn which he lived. 24 


Tarikhi (al-), Abti Bakr Mithammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. He was a grammarian who 
wtote accounts about other scholars of grammar. See Zubaydi, Tabagdt, p. 114 


with note, 190 
Tarkhin (Ibn), Abi al-Hasan ‘Ali ibn alb-Hasan. A skilled singer, who probably 
lived in the second half of the torh cenmry. 378 


Titari (al-), Abii al-Itasan ‘Ali ibn al-Hasan ibn Mubanumad. He was a Shi‘ author 
interested in the law and the imamate, See Tiisi, p. 216, sect. 470 and note. 

342, 440, 442 

Tathriyal: (fon al-), Yazid ibn Salamah. A tribal poet who died 744 and was known 

for his love of Wahshiyah. See Qutaybah, Shi‘r, p. 255; Isbahani, Aghani, Part 


VIL, x to. 3X4, 719 
Tawhah (Abi) Maymiin ibn Hafg. A reader of the Qur’aa, influenced by al-Kisd’7 
bit not in entire agreement with him. 67 


Tawbah al-Bagri, ibn Kaysin, Abi al-Mawarra’. He was a man of Persian lineage 
who was born in Arabia, went to al-Basrah, became a high official and died 
948. See Yaqitt, Geog,, Tl, 463, 1 10; Zirikli, Pact Il, 74. The same is not clear 
except in the Tonk M$. 762 

Tawbah ibn al-Humayyir, Abii Harb. He was killed in 704 and was the lover of the 
poetess Layla” al-Akhyaliyah. See Tammim, (Riickert), select. $06, $41; 
Isbahani, Aghani, Pact X, 67; Qutaybah, Shi'r, p. 2609. 243. 719 

Tawhalt ibn Mudarras, A. man of early islam about whom al-Madi’ini wrote a hook. 
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Tawnal al-Rubawi (Thomas of Ruh’). He lived at Edessa in the middle of the 6th 
century and was a teacher of the Patriarch and saint, Mar Aba. See Sykes, I, 95; 
Scher, Patrologia Orlentalis, VO, 1743; Chabot, Synedicon Orientale, p. 3x8. 46 

Tawwadzi (al-}, ‘Abd Allah ibn Midjanumad ibn Hirin, Abii Muhammad. He was a 
protégé of the Quraysh and a pupil of both al-Asma’t and Abii ‘Ubaydah, who 
becaiue a well-known scholar of language. He died some time after 844. See 
Suyiiti, Bughyat, p. 290; Yaqiit, Geeg., I, 804; Zubaydi, Tabagit, p. 107. 

124-25, 130, 134, IE 

‘Tayfiix bo Abi} Mubammad ibn Abmad al-Jurjini. An important historiaa, who 
wrote about the persons in whom. the caliphs placed their confidence. Compare 
Baghdadi (Khatib), I, 270, sect. 105. 24X 

Tayfini {al-), ‘Abd All3h. The physician of Tayfitr, the influential protégé of 
Khayzurin, who was the mother of al-Rashid. Sce Qift, p. 218; Usaybi‘ah, 


Part I, 153; Leclerc, 1, 119. 694, 699 
Jayyab ibn Ebraliim al-Mawsgili, He was a sou of the famous court musician 
ibrihim al-Mawsili, and himsclf a singer. 407 


Tayyahin (Abdi al~} ‘Abd Allah al-Taymi of al-Kiifah, He was a poet associated with 
Ibrahim and Ishaq al-~Mawsif during the late 8th and early gth century. Sec 


isbahini, Aghani, Part X Vill, 115. 357 
Tayyar (Abii al-). A poct of secondary importance, Fliigel gives Abii al-Bayin, but 
the Beatty and Tonk MSS have Tayyir. 458 


"Fayyib (Aba al-), Sce Sanad ibn ‘AH. 
Tayyib (Abi al-}, He was the scribe of Ibn ‘Abdiis, who collected the poems of [bu 
al-Riimi, probably in the late roth century. Sce Khallikin, ff, 297, 307, 1. 1. 
466 
Tayyib (Abi al-} Ibn Ashnds. He wrote a book about reading of the Qur'an. 78 
Tayyib (Abd al-} Ibn Idstis. He was a brother of the great jurist al-Shaff'i, He tived 
in. the second half of the 8th and perhaps the carly oth century, 
14142, 145, 1$8, 199, 715 
Yayyib (Abii al-} ibn Salamah. His real name was Mubammad ibn al-Fadl ibn 
Salamah, and he was a Shafi‘d jurist of Baghdad. He died g20/o21. See Nawawi, 


Pp. 733; Shirazi, p. go. $25 
Tayyib (Aba al-} al-Mulgi, a Shafid jurist. Sce the Fliigel edition of Al-Fihrist, note 
7 for p. 214. $25 


Tazadh ibn ‘isa, Aba al-Hasan. He was the deputy governor of Baghdad in 943, and 
scerctary to al-Adui’, bur he was scourged by Mu‘izz al-Dawlah, 952/953. See 
Sibi, Wueurd’, pp. 392-95; Miskawayh, V (2), so (45), 1$2 (145). a37 

Thibit al-Bunini, Abii Muhammad ibn Aslam. A utan known for piety and asceti- 
cism, who died about 736. See Qutaybab, Ma‘darif, p. 241; “Abd Allah ibn ‘Alt 


al-~Sarraj, XXL (71914), 134, 322. 456 
Thabit al-Darir. A blind Shi‘i jurist. See Tiisi, p. 72, sect. 138; Shahrashiib, p. 25, 
sect, 155, $36 


Thabit ibn Abr Thabie, ‘Abd al“Aziz, Ab Muhammad, A man of a-Kaifah, who 
was a scholar of tribal dialects and lived probably in. the first part of the oth 
century. Sce YAgiit, irshdd, V1 (a), 396; Suytiti, Bughpat, p. 210. 1$3 

Thabit ibn Abisi. The headman of the Sabians of Harrin, about a.v. 700. 768 

Thabit ibn ‘Amr ibn Habib. A disciple of Abi ‘Ubayd al-Qasim in the first half of the 
oth century. 157 
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Thabit ibn Dinar, Abii Hanizah al~Thumall, He was a companion, of ‘Ali, and three 
of his sons were killed with al-Hasayn. Fe was a reliable person for quoting the 
Hadith, who lived at al-Kifah and died 767. Sce Zirikli, Part If, 81; Kabbalah, 
Mu‘jan, Part HI, 100. 75 

Thibit ibn Ibrahim ibn Zahran, Abd al-Masan al-Hlarrani. He lived from 896 to ofa 
and was a Sibian physician at Baghdad and translator of scientific books. See 
Qfti, p. 121; Usaybi‘ah, Pace], 227; Gregorius, p. 174; Zirikli, Part Il, 80. 


376, 648, 688, 709 

Thabit ibn Iliyd, The headiman of the Sabians of Harrin in the second half of the 8th 
century. 768 
Thibit ibn Jibir iba Sufyin. He was called Ta’abbata Sharr(an) aud was a famous 
Pro-lslimiec poet. Sce Isbahini, Aghdnut, Parte XVUI, 200. 151% 
Thabit ibn Nasr ibn Malik. The governor of Tarsiis in the early oth century. See 
Tabari, Annales, Part If, 730. 156 


habit iba Quma‘. This name may be meant for the name which follows but may 
also be the name of a translator of scientific books taken from the Syriac, 
Chabot, Synodicon Orientale, p. 283, gives a name, Caumai. This may be.an 
Arabic rendering of that name. $87 
Thabit ibn Qurrah (Aba al-Hasan). He lived from. 836 to gor and was the grcat 
scholar, who translated books on science during the late 8th and carly oth 
century. Se¢ i{hallikin, I, 288; Sarton, §, soo; Qiusi, p. 115. ALFihrist gives 
the grandfather's name as Marwan, but as he was 2 pagan Sabian of Darran it 


was more likely Zabrin. $85, 603, 608, 612, 634-40, 647-48, 684-85, Gor 
Thibi ibn Qurthiya. The headman of the Sabians of Harran in the middle of the 
Sth century. 768 


Thibie sbn Sinan ibn Thibit ibn Qurrah. See Abii al-Hasan Thabit. 
Thibit ibu Tiyin. The headman of the Sibians of Harrin in che first quarter of the 


Sth century. 768 
Thabit ibn Zayd, Abi Zayd Thabit ibn Zayd ibn al-Nu‘min. A scholar who hiciped 
to collect passages of the Qur’in. 62 
Thidhinus, an ancient author, who wratc about floods and comets. Qiff, p. 99, 
gives Badhiniis al-R imi. 642 


Tha‘lab, Aba al-"Abbas Almad ibn Yahya, of Baghdad. He lived from 815 to 904 
and was a famous authority on granimar and tradition, first at al-Kifah, and 


later at Baghdad, See Khallikin, I, 83. 1462) 86, 191, 345, 348 
Tha'lab (ibn). He is mentioned as writing a commentary on the Qur'dn and may 
have been the son of the preceding scholar. 75 


Thales of Miletus. He lived from 624 ro $47 8.c. and was one of the Seveu Sages, a 
pioncer philosopher, also intcrested in mathematics and astronomy. See Qifti, 
p. 107; Diogenes Laértius, p. 14; Sarton, 1, 72; Heath, Manual of Greek 
Mathematics, pp. 81, 89. §90 

Tha'libah ibu ‘Amir (or Mashkia). The founder of an unimportant heretical sect. 
See Shahrasting (Haarbriicker}, Part 1, 147; Baghdadi (Seelye), pp. 102-104. 

452 

Thali (Ibn al-). See Muhammad ibn. Shuji‘. 

Thana’. She was a woman setibe, the slave of Ibn. Qayyumd during the late 8th 
century. I 

Thaqafi(al-). See fbeahin ibn Muhammad ibn Sa‘id. 
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Thagafi (al-), is4 ibn “Umat. He was a noted grammarian of al-Basrah, who though 
blind also recited the Qur'an. He died 966/767, See Khallikan, If, 479. 
68, 91-92, TL! 
Thagafi (al-), Turayh: ibn isma‘ll, Abit Salt. He was a poct at the time of al- Walid 
(caliph 743-744), who lived antil the reign of al-Mahdi (775-785). See fsbahini, 
Aghini, Part IV, 76. 18, 3194 
Tharwin (Aba) al“Ukii. Ee taught language among the tribes, before the middle 
of the oth century, Perhaps he was the poct quoted by Yaqiit, Geog., I, 833, 1. ro. 


See Fliigel, Gran. Sclulen, p. 49. 102, 112 
‘Thaw3beh (Abi) al-Asadi. An Arab scholar at the time of Mu‘dwiyah (661-680). See 
Pliigel, Gram. Schulen, p. 48. 100 


Thawabah Family. Yiinus, a cupper of Christian lincage; his son, ‘Thawabah ibn 
Yiimus; Muhammad thn Thawabah; Abi al‘Abbis Ahinad ibn Mubammad; 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad; Muhammad ibn ja‘far; Abii al-Husayn Ja‘for ibn 
Muhamruad ibn Khalid. Compare with the names which follow. 

283-85, 846 

Thawihbeh (ibn), Abi alAbbas Ahmad thn Muhammad ibn Thawabah thu 
Yiinus, He was an official and secretary, who died between 886 and 89. 
See Yaqiit, Irshad, VI (2), 36; Tabari, Annales, Part Tl, 1802, 1832. 

£3, 15, 370, 378 

Thawibah (ibn), Abi ‘Abd Allih Muhammad ibn Abmad ibn Mubanimad. ‘The 
secretary and perhaps a vizier of al-Mu‘tadid (892-902). Compare Miskawayh, 
IV (1), 277 (246). 265 

Thawahbah (Ibn), Abt al-Husayn Ja‘far ibn Muhammad ibn Khalid. He was the son 
of the vizier of al-Mu‘tadid and chicf of the seerctariat, also a poet. Sce Yigiit, 
Irshad, V1 (2), 419; 370 

Thawr (Abi) [briftin ibn Khatid ton al-Yaman. A Shafi‘ jurist, who formed « code 
of his own, used in Armenia and Adharbayjan. He died at Baghdad 854. See 
Nawawi, p. 679; Khallikan, 5, 6; Taghri-Birdi, Part If, 169, 189. 

82, 520, 546 

Thawr ibn Yazid al-Kala'l, Abi Khalid. Me was an authority for the Qur’in and 
Hadith, who died 770. See Yiqiit, Geog., IV, 687; Zirikl, Part TT, 88. 65 

Thawri (al-), See Sufyan ibn Sa‘id. 

Themistius, He was the son of Eugenius of Paphlagonia, a commentator on Aristotle. 
After living in Asia Minor and at Rome he became prefect at Constantinople. He 
died about A.p. 390. Sec Qift?, p. 107; Sarton, L 366; Siuith, GRBM, Il, 
1024. 579, $98-606, 610-11, 614, 630, 694, 850 

Theadocus. He was the physician of al-HHajjdj ibn Yiisuf, the governor of al-Traq, 
604-714. See Qifti, p. 105; Usaybi‘ah, Part I, 121; Leclerc, I, 82; Smith, 
GRBM, Ill, 1037. Wit 

Theodore. He was perhaps Theodore Abi Qurrd, a learned Christian of the 
‘Abbasid period. See Qifti, p. 36, 1.5; Smith, GRBA, IH, 1046. aa, 27, $90 

Theodorts. He is mentioned as the physician of al-Hajzjaj, but it is almost certainly 
a mistake, the title being micant for Theodocus. 

Theodorus. A man known for tis interest in alchemy. Sec Fick, Amtbix, p. 118 (11); 
Berthelot, Alchimistes Grecs, I, 174, 077, 178, 193; U,215; Il, 4,208; Berthelot, 
Origines de Paichimie, pp. 100, 184. 849, $52 

Theodorus of Mopsueste. Me was calied tle Interpretcr by the Nestorians. He 
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wrote books, which were translated into Syriac at Edessa and had an important 
influence. See Chabot, Syuodicon Orientale, pp. 300, 398. 46 
Theodorus. He was a leading medical authority at Jundi-Shapdr and the physician, 
of Shdpiir , King of Persia 309-379. See Usaybi‘ah, Pare I, 408; Sarton, I, 37725 
Elgood, p. 48; Snnth, GRBM, UI, 1058, No. 8. "41% 
Theodosius of Bithynia. A Greek mathematician and astronomer; who was living 
about 100 B.c. See Qiffi, p. 108, 1 x1, which misspells the namie; Sarton, 1, 211; 
Heath, Manual of Greek Mathematics, p. 493. 642 
Theon, He was the father of Hypatia, a great mathematician at Alexandria, famous 
for his knowledge of Euclid. He lived during the last half of the 4th century. 
See Qifti, p. 108; Sarton, I, 367; Steinschneider, ZDMC, L (1896), 341. G41 
Theon of Smyrna. A mathematician, astronomer, and Platonic philosopher, who 
lived in the first part of the and century. See Qifti, pp. 17,119; 18,1. 10; 35, 
L 6; Sarton, I, 272; Smith, GRBM, Tl, 1079. $91-93, $08, 614 
Theophilus. See Tail ibn Thiimna. 
Theophilus, son of Theogencs. He was known for his interest in alchemy. See 
Berthelot, Alfctimistes Grecs, 1, 114; 4, 90, 240; TIT, 98, 193. 630, 853 
‘Theophrastus of Lesbos. A pupil of Plato and the leading disciple of Aristotle, who 
developed his master’s work. See Qiffi, p. 106; Diogeues Laértius, p, 194; 
Pauly, Vi, 1853; Sarton, I, 143. 596-99, 607, 614, 633 
Thessalus, som of Ilippocrates. He lived during late sth and early 4th century 3.c. 
and was the physician of Achelaus, King of Macedon, and the father of the 
younger Hippocrates. See Gordon, p. $41; Smith, GRBM, IT, 483. 
678, 691-92 
‘Thrasybulus. He was a friend of Galen, who addressed several works to him during 
the last half of the 2nd century. See Smith, GRBM, Hl, 1109. 685 
Thunimah ibn Ashras, Abii Bishi al-Numayri. A Mu‘tazill theologian, imprisoned 
by al-Rashid but said to have won support to the Mu‘tazili doctrine by the 
Caliph al-Aa’mun (813-833). See Shahrastini (daarbriicker), Part I, 73; 
Baghdidi (Seelyc)}, p. 177; Khayyat, Intisér (Nadir), pp. 20, 78-81. 
26%, 395, 396, 414, 429 
Tihan (Ibn 2i-). A man who after accepting Iskina gave information about the sect 
in which he was reared, probably Judaism. 42 
Timotheus. He becarue the Nestoriau Patriarch of the East in 780, and in Bos 
codified the church laws. See Wright, Short History, p. 191; Chabot, Synodicon 
Orieniale, p. 10. 46 
Tusotheus Gazzeus, A grammarian and alse a commentator on Hippocrates, who 
lived iu the late sth century. See Diels (1906), p. 107; Stith, GRBM, III, 1150, 
679 
Tinkalis. Ee was onc of the seven wise men of Bahylon, to whom a number of 
books were attributed. See Qiffi, p. 104; Nallino, ‘Ih al-Falak, p. 193; Stein- 


schneider, ZDMG, © (1896), 352. 573, 643 
‘Tingartis. He was one of the seven wise inen of Babylon. See Steinschneider, 
ZOMG, 1 (7896), 353; Qiftt, p. 218. $73, 643 


‘Firimmah (al-) ibn Hakim. A poet of Damascus, who lived at al-Kifah in the first 
part of the 8th century, See Isbahdni, Agha, Part X, 156; Tanuniim (Riickert), 
select. $I. 164, 146, 564 

Tiraddhi (aL), Aba Iso.i‘i] Muhammad ibn Ismi‘dl ibn Yisuf. A man of Baghdad, 
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aoted for his reliability in quotityg the Hadith. He died 892/803. See Khallikan, 
IV, 394, 397, 2.1; Vagiie, Geag., I, 844, 7. S21 
Tirmidhi (al-), the Elder (ak-Kabir). THe was probably Abit Ja‘far Mubammad ibn 
Abmad, a famous legal authority of Baghdad, who lived from about 816 to 907. 


See Khallikin, II, 600. 175 
‘Tismidhi {al-), the Younger (al-Saghir). [He was Abii a-Hasan Mubaminad iba 
Muhanunad, a disciple of Tha‘iab and a copyist, who died in 936. Sec Suyiidi, 
Bughyat, p. 103. 132, 196 


Tirmidhi (a-), Muhammad ibn ‘Ist ibn Sawrah, Abii ‘is3. A man of Tirmidh, who 
compiled one of the six great collections of the Hadith, which was called both 
Ab-fami' and AbSahih. He died 892. Sce “al-Tirmidhi,” Ene. Islam, 1V, 796; 


Khallikin, EH, 679. 498, 81, $61 
Tufayl ibn ‘Awf a-Ghanawi, He was one of the famous Pre-blimic poets. Sce 
Isbahani, Aghdat, Part X1V, 88. 164 


Tatil thn Thiima. He is called Thiyiifili by Hagel and was ‘Theophilus, a Christian 
- astronomet of Baghdad, who translated Greek. works into Syriac and died 785. 
See Qiffi, p. 109; Sarton, I, $37. $847, GOX 
Tiiliin (Iba). See Afmead ibn Tiltin. 
‘Tiiliind {al-), Najih. An epistle was addressed to him by Ibn Durustiiyah, probably 
in the first half of the roth century. 138 
Tiiaa (Thomas). He livedin the oth century aud translated one of Galen’s works and 
probably other scientific books. Sce Qifit, p. 134, L153 Leclerc, f, 185. 685 
Tiinisi (al-), Aba al-Hasan. He is mentioned as the author of an epistle. 378 
Tunj (fbn al-). See Abii al-Hasan ibn al~Tunj. 
Tuqayn ion Qagriing. The headman of the Sabians of Harrin during the middle of 
the oth century. 768 
Tir. A legendary hero who inherited a third of the world fromm his father Feridiin. 
See Firdawsi, Shahnana, I, 189. 23 
Turib (Abi). A grammarian of secondary importance, who criticized Kitdb al~“Ayn. 
See Fliigel, Gram. Schulen, p. 232, which calls him Abii ‘Tawwab. 184 
Turayh fbn ismai‘il. See al-Thagafi. 
Turius. He wrote about dreams. See Qifti, p. 217, which calls him Tiisiyiis, Al- 
Fihrist has Térniis or Tiiryiis. 614 
‘Tisi (al-), Aba al-Elasan ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd Allih of Tits. He was a pupil of Ibn al-A‘ribi 
at al-Kiifah in the early oth century. See Zubaydi, Tabagai, p. 2254; Khallikan, 
IV, 262, 269, 1. 1. 1§3, 146, £98, 345-46 
Tustari (Ibn al-), Ab@ al~-Husayn Sa‘id ibn Ibrahim. He was a scholar and author, 
who served as secretary to Tbn al-Furat in the roth century. See Miskawayh, 1V 
(x}, 55 ($2), 62 ($8), 143 (728); Sabi, Wuzurd’, pp. 39, 6o. 205 
Tuwal (al-}, Abi ‘Abd Allah Mubammad ibn Alimad ibn ‘Abd Allah. A man of al- 
Kiifah, who was a prammarian and who died 897/558 The nate may be 
Tuwwal. Sec Suytti, Bughyat, p. 20; Zubaydi, Tabagat, p. 151, note. 
i497, 149, 160, 191 
‘Tuways, ‘Isi ibn ‘Abd Allah, He was called ‘Abd al-Na‘im and was a siuger of al- 
Madinah, He died 710/711, when 82 years old. Sec Khallikin, II, 438; 
Isbahant, Aghdni, Part if, 170. 309 
‘Tuyyab ibn Ibrahim al-Mawsili. Sce Isbahini, Aghdui, Part V, 107. Por his famous 
brother, sce Ishaq ibn [brihint al-Mawsill. 307 
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‘Ubayd (aba) al-Hazmi. He was a foolish man about whom amusing stor Ics were 
told, See Rosenthal, Humor, p. 10. The last namic is uncertain; it may be al- 
Khurramf, or sante other form. 935 

*“Ubayd (Abi) al-Qisim ibn Sallim. He was the son of a Greek slave who was born 
at Herat, in 770, studied with a--Aymna‘i and al-Kisa"t, and became a judge. He 
died about 838. See Khallikiin, HT, 238, 486. 

67, 77-78, 80, 82, 10$, E19, 156, 1$7, 162, L714 

‘Ubayd Allah. See (1) Sa‘id ihn al-Gusayn ibn ‘Abd Allih; (2) Abi al-Hasan ab 
Karkhi. 


‘Ubayd Allih (Abi). He was the secretary of al-Adghdi (caliph 775-785). UIs 
‘Ubayd Allah (Aba). A friend of the author of Al-Fihrisi, who told him stocies about 
al-Jafuiz. 398-99 


‘Ubayd Allah ibn ‘Abd Allih ibn Tahir ibn al-Husayn. He was the son and grandson 
of farmons governors of Khurasin. He became chief of the police at Baghdad. 

Fle died 913. He was also a man interested in literature. See Khallikan, IY, ‘79. 
35S, 474 

‘Ubayd Allah ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Ya‘ qub. A sectetary who wrote some poetry and 
whose father was attached to al-Afaldf (caliph 755-785). For his father, see 


Tabari, Annales, Part fl, 490. 256, 369 
‘Ubayd Allh ibn Abi Sa‘id al-Warrig. He was a copyist and unimportant scholar 
of history, genealogy, and poctry. 239 


‘Ubayd Allih ibn Ahmad, Abii al-Fath. He was nicknamed Jakhjakh and was a 
graminarian of Baghdad, who lived in the roth century. Me helped Ibn Durayd 
and al-Zihid to compile theit books. See Suyiiti, Bughyat, p. 419. 

134, 167-68 

‘Ubayd Allth ibn Abmad ibn Abi Tahir, Abi al-Husayn. He wrote books to supple- 
ment his father’s works about the caliphs. He dicd after the reign of al-Mugtadir 
(908-932). See Khallikan, I, 291, n. 7. For his father, see Alwnad ibn Abi Tabi. 

272, 321, 323 

“Ubayd Allah (Abd Allah) ibn Abmad ibu Abi Zayd Ya‘qib al-Anbari. He was 
a Shi author living at Wasit, probably during the roth century. Sce Fiisi, p. 
1&6, sect. 400. His surname was Abii Talib. 49% 

*‘Ubayd Allah ibn ‘Ali, Abi ‘Ali al-Halabi. A jurist of al-Kiifah, who went with his 
fanily to Aleppo. Sce Tasi, p. 203, sect. 443; Shalirashiib, p, 69, sect. gro. In 
AI-Fihrist he is called ‘Abd Allah, probably a mistake. $36 

‘Ubayd Aliih ibn “Ararin, See ‘Wbayd ibn ‘Aman. 

‘Ubayd Allah ibn al-Murs al-Ja‘fi. He was a poct who died 687. Sce Baghdadi, 
Khizanat al-Adab, Part 1, c8-21; Tabari, Annales, Part Il, 463; Zirikli, Pare [V, 
346. 359 

‘Ubayd Allah ibn al-Flasan (al-Husayn). See Abit al-Hasan al-Karkht. 

‘Ubayd Allah ibn Ishaq iba Sallim. A grammiarian and associate of al- Mada’ ini in the 
late 8th and early oth century. 178 

"Ubayd (Allah) tbn Ismi‘Sl al-Habbari. He was an authority for the Hadith, who 
taught al-J aba? and lived in the oth century. See ‘Tabari, Tafsir, I, 471, sect. 
2889. §63 

‘Ubayd Allah ibn Ma‘mar ibn ‘Uthmian. A leader of the Quraysh, who took pazt 
in. the early wars of Islam. He died 650. See Tabari, Annales, Part 1, 2697, 2699, 
2830; Zarikli, Part IV, 355. T22, 
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‘Ubayd Aldh ibn Mabanmad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. Me wrote books about alcoholic 
drinking and may be the same as the scholar who follows, 338 

‘Ubayd Allah ibn. Muhammad ibn “Abd al-Malik al-Zayyit. He was a secretary 
who wrote poetry and essays. Sce fahari, Annales, Part JH, 1376. The Beatty 
MS has ‘Abd Alfih. For his father, who died 847/848, sce Muhammad ibn ‘Abd 
al-Malik. 369 

‘Ubayd Allih ibn Qays. See al-Rugayyat. 

‘Uhayd Allah ibn Sulayman ibn Wahb, Abi al-Qisim. He was the vizier of al- 
Mu'‘tadid (caliph 892-904}, during whose reign he died, See Khallikin, J, 29, 


n, 4; JH, 192; Mas‘idi, VIM, 109, 116, x69. 131, 283, 336 
‘Ubayd Allih ibn Talib. He wrote a book about the. Risilch of al-Shajfit and was 
refuted by Ibn al-Sayrafi, who died 941/042. $42 


“Ubayd AILih ibn Yahya iba Khigin, Abii al-Hasan, He lived froni 824 r0 976 and 
was the vizier of al-Marawakkil, but was dismissed by al-Muntasir, exiled by 
al-Musta‘in, and reinstated by al-Mau‘tamid. Sco Mas‘idi, VIL, 197, 258, 268, 2'73, 


296, 325. For the caliphs mentioned, see Hitti, Arabs, p. 466. agit, 409 
‘Ubayd ibn ‘Amran. He was the secretary of the governor of Armenia and other 
officials during the early ‘Abbasid period. 274 
*Ubayd ibn Dhakwin. A oth century scholar of ‘Askar Mukram in Southern Persia, 
See Ftigel, Gram. Schuler, p. 95. The Beatty MS garbics the name, 130 


‘Ubayd ibn Khalaf al-Bazziz. The leading member of the jurists following Abi 
Thawr in the middle of the gth century. Compare “Ubayd ibn Muhammad ibn. 
Khalaf mentioned by Nawawi, p. 680, top. $20 

‘Ubayd ibn Khirish. A Syrian noted for his goad literary style. 275 

“Ubayd ibn Mu‘awiyah ibn Zayd ibn Thabit ibn al-Dalihik. He was a great-grandson 
of the Prophet’s secretary, and like him was interested in collecting passages of 
the Qur'an. 62 

‘Ubayd ibu Sharyah al-furhumi, A native of al-Yamau, who lived from the time 
of the Prophet to the end of the 7th century. He was a well-known genealogist. 
See Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 265. Fliigel gives the name as ‘Abid, but the Beatty 


MS has ‘Ubayd. For the name Sharyah, see Durayd, Geneal., p. 928. 194 
‘Ubayd ibn abSilf. He was an carly Muslim who passed on a tradition about the 
compiling of the Qur’ia. 47 


‘Ubayd ibn Yaqtin. He was taken to al-Madinah when his father was undet sus~ 
picion during the time of Marwia TH, but rcturned to al-Kiifah when the 
‘Abbasid regime began in 750. See Tabari, Annales, Part TJ, p. $62. For his 
father, sec Yagfin ibn Masi. $43 

‘Ubayd ibn Zurirah. He was a Shit scholar of the second half of the 8h century. 

.Sce ‘Fiisi, pp. 141, boteom; 202, sect. 438. For his father, see Zurdrah ‘Abd 


Rabbah ibn A'yan. $37 
‘Ubayd al-Kayyis. One of the persons who introduced juggling and sleight of hand 
into the Muslim conimunity. 732 


‘Ubaydah (Abii) ibn Jarraly, ‘Amir ibn ‘Abd Allih, He was an early Muslim convert, 
who was governor of Syria during the time of the second caliph (634-644). Sce 
Sa‘d (ibn), Part I, sect. 1, p. 297; Mas‘idi, [V, 196, 197, 211; Zairikli, Part IV, 
aq. $58 

‘Ubaydah (Abi} Ma‘mar ibn al-Muthannd. The great grammarian of al-Bagrah, 
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who lived from about 728 to 824. See YAqiit, Irshdd, VI (7), 164; Khallikan, 
Hi, 788. 36~97, 83, 897, 98, LIS~18, (20, 125, 190, 312, 348 
Ubayy (Ubai) ibn Ka‘b al-Ansiri, A man of al-Madinah, who was a helper and 
associate of the Prophet. He died 642. Sec Baladhuri, Origins, pp. 18, 69; Sa‘d 


(fbn}, videx for many references. $8, 62, 81 
‘Uddat al-Dawlah. See Abii Taghtib al-Ghadanfar, 
‘Udhafir (Abii al-) ab’ Ami. He was a blind pact of secondary importance. 360 
Uhaybah ibn al-Julah, Abi ‘Anir. A poct who was active in the early 8th century. 
See Isbahani, Aghdni, Part XMM, 119. §02 
‘Ujayfi fal-). A man who was a master bookbinder. 18 
‘Okashieh ibn ‘Abd al-Samad of al-Bagrah. A poet at the courts of al-Malidt and al- 
Hadi (775-785). See ishahini, Aghdai?, Pare Il, 76. 397 


‘Ulayyah bint al-Mahdi. She was a half-sister of Flariin al-Rashid, who lived foi 
about 776 to 825 and was both a poetess and musician. Sec Isbahani, Aghdni, 
Part IX, 83; Hitei, Arabs, pp. 302, 333, 334; Kabbalah, A‘lam al-Nisa’, Part If, 
334. 361 

‘Ulayyah (ibn), lbrihin ibn fsma'i] ibn Ibrahim, Abii Ishaq. He was an heretical 
Egyptian authority for the Hadith. He lived from 768 to 833. See Zirikly, Part 


I, 2$; Elajar, Listas al-Mizan, Part I, 34. 4OB, $21 
Uniimab bint Bamdiin ibu Ismail. She was the mother of Ibn vessim the poet. 
For her father, see Hamdiin ibn Ismi‘ll. 328 


‘Umar. The second caliph, 634-644, known as ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab. 
47-48, 223, 486, 494, 546, 557 
‘Umar (Ab& al-) al-‘Ali’ ibn Bakr ib ‘Abd Rabb ibn Mishal. He was a tribal 
scholar of language and dialects. 103 
“inar (Abd) a-A‘raj. A man of carly Islam about whom amusing storics were told. 
See Rosenthal, Hunter, p. 7; compare Marzubini, Mu‘jamn al-Shu‘ara’, p. 251, 


bottom. 735 
‘Umar (Abii) Hafs ibn “Umar al-‘Umari. A pupil of al-Heytham ibn ‘Adi, who lived 
in the late 8th or early oth century. 219 


‘Umar (Abii) ja‘far ibn ‘Umar ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. A reader of the Qur’ an following 
the method of al-Kisa’l. Filigel has ‘Amr, but the Beatty MS gives ‘Umar, 


67 
“Umar ibn ‘Abbid. Ho was a theologian, probably of the roth century. For the 
scholar who may have been his father, see ‘Abbad ibn Sulayman. Add 
‘Umar ibn ‘Abd Allih ibn Ma‘mar. The son of a general who fought at the Oxus. 
For his father, sce Jabari, Annales, Part Il, 1078, 1328, 1533. 222 
‘Umar (Ibn), ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar ibn al-Khattib. Sec ‘Abd Alla ibn “Omar. 
“Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. See al-Shitranji. 
‘Uinar ibn Vbd al-‘Aziz, “Umar IL, caliph at Damascus 717~720. 11, 223 
“Umar ibn ‘Abd al-Wibid. A reader of the Qur’in, who followed the metliod of 
Yahya ibn al-Firith al~-Dhaméyi. 66 


‘Umar ibn Abi Rabi‘ah, Abi al-Khagrib. He was a famous master of passionate 
poetry, the son ofa merchant of Makkah. He died in a naval battle between 711 
and 719. See [sbahani, Aghdni, Part 1, 30; Khallikin, II, 372. 243, 329, 79 
‘Umar ibn Abi ‘Uthuiuin, Abi Hafs al-Samari. He quoted a commentary written 
by a Mau'tazili scholar whe died 761. 386 
‘Umar iba Abi Ziyad al-lbzici. A Shit jurist, who probably lived at al-Kiifah. See 
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‘Tiisi, p. 237, sect. $15 aud bottom, His family came from Ibzir near Naysabiir. 


See Yiagiit, Geog., I, 90. $36 
‘Umar ibn ‘Al. Ove of the unimportant sons of the Caliph “Ali. Sew Mas‘tidi, V, 
148-49. 330 


“Urnar ibn Bukayr, Abii Hafs, He was a friend of al-farra’ and an associate of the 
vizier al-Hasan ibn Sahi during the carly oth century. Sce Khallikan, IV, 65. 

76, 146~47, 158, 236, 347 

“Uniar ibn Dharr ihn ‘Abd AHih al-Hamdini. A s:nau of al-Kiifah, who was a teacher 

and scholar of the Hadith and theology. He died yo. See Tabari, Annales, 


_ Bart ¥, 1528; IT, ross. $04 
‘Umar ibn Dirir, A tribal poet of secondary importance, known for his love of 
Jum. 719 


‘Urnar ibn al-Farrakhin, Abii Hafs al-Tabari, He was onc of the important trans- 
lators of astronomical works from Persian into Arabic. He died 815. See Qifti, 

p. 2415 Sarton, L, 567; Suter, Vi (1892), 27, 61$ X (z900), 7. 
$89, 640~41, 649-50 
‘Uosar ibn al-Haytham,. A scholar of al-Kiifah, whe wrote a book about the Qur'an. 
The Fliigel edition has ‘Amr ibn al-Hashim al-Kifi. $r 

‘Umar ibn Tlubayrah. See Abii al-Muthanna. 

‘Umar ibn ‘isi al-Aniisi (Unayyis?). A judge during the reign of al-Ada’miin (813~ 
833). $03 
‘Umar ibn Laja’. He was a poet who made fun of Jarir at Damascus in the late 7th 
or early 8th century. See Isbahini, Aghdnt, Part i, $9; Durayd, Geneal., p. 214. 
23§ 
Wriar ibn al-Mubarak. A protégé of the Khuza‘ah Tribe and a poct. Sce Qutaybah, 
“Cyan, IV, 326, 1. 17. 358 
“Umar ibn Mubatumad, Abii al-Faraj al-Maliki. A jurist of secondary importance, 
who died 942/943, AQ? 
“Uinar ibn Muhammad ibn Khalid al-Marwarrddhi, He wasa oth century astron- 
amer, See Qifti, p. 242; Sarton, I, $66; Suter, VI (1892), 31,65; X (1900), 22. 


Compare al- Mariwarritdht. 656 
‘Umar ibn al-Radi’, Abd Abmad of al-Bagrah. A ShY‘T jurist and author. The same 
inay be meant for ‘Umar iby al-Rabi*. See Tiisi, p. 238, sect. 518. $36 


‘Umar ibn Shabbah, Zayd ibn ‘Ubaydah. He was surnamed Abi Zayd and was a 
poet of al-Bagrah, who died at Samarra, 876, when 90 years old. See Yaqit, 


Irshad, V1 (6), 48; Zirikli, Part V, 206. 8, 246 
‘Uinar ibn Udhaynah. He was also known as ‘Umar ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al- 
Rahman and was a Shi‘t jurist. Sce Tiisi, p. 239, sect. $24. $36 


‘Umar ibn “Uthman. An Egyptian secretary and poct. In the Beatty MS his grand- 
father's name is like Istidbir, but in the other versions there are different forzis. 


368 
‘Umarah (ibn Abi), A reader of the Qur’in at Makkeh. His father may have been 
the Abii ‘Umiurali cited by Tabard, Annales, Part IL, 376. 68 


“Umirah ibn ‘Agil ibn Bilal ibn Jaric. He was a poet known at the court during the 
first half of the oth century. See Isbahani, Aghdni, Part XX, 183; Tabari, 
Annales, Part UH, 1348. 125, 349, 365 

‘Umarali ibn Hamzah iby Malik ibn Yazid. He was a secretary aud iniportanit 
official serving al-Mangir and al-Maldt, who died §14/815. He was famous for 
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his literary ability, gencrosity, pride, and vanity. Scc Khailikin, fH, 208, n. 8, 


461-63; Taghri-Birdi, Part FL, 164. 66, 258, a74~76 
‘Uimari fal-). A judge of Takzit on the Tigris, who wrote conumentaries on poetry. 
He ts omitted by the Beatty MS. 189 


Umawi {al-}, “Abd Allah ibn Sa‘id ihn Abin, Abi: Mubaniunad, He was a studerit 
of language, who wene among the tribes to study their vernaculars, probably 
during the late 8u or carly orl cennry, See Suytitt, Bughyat, p. 282. 


100, 10§ 
Umawi (al-}, Abmad tbn Sa‘fd al-Dimashqi. A scholar of iibal dialects and folklore 
at the tise of Adu‘Gwiyah (caliph 661-680). See Mas‘tidi, V, 394. 156, 191 


Umayyah (Abi) Musifir iba Abi ‘Arar. He was called Dhakwin, and was a grandson 
of the ancestor of the Banii Umayyah at Makkah. He dicd 613. Two of his 
sons and numerous descendants were poets. Sce Isbahdni, Aghani, Part VI, 
48; Zirikli, Part VIH, 104. For his sons, see Muhammad and Umayyah (ibn Abt 


Umayyah), 298 
Wimayyah ibn Abd Shams ibn ‘abd manif. ‘The ancestor of the Banii Umayyah. See 
Hitti, Arabs, p. 189. 243 


Uimayyah ibn Abi Umayyah. An Arabian poct and father of three poets. See ‘Abd 
Allih, Almad, and ‘Alf (ibn Unayyah). For his father, see Abii Usayyai. 

243, 358 

Wiram. al-Banin bint ‘Abd al-“Aziz. She was the wife of al- W/dlid ibu ‘Abd al-Malik, 

(caliph 705-715), who was admired by the poet Wadda al-Yaman. See 


Kahhalah, A‘lam al-Nisd’, Part 1, 150. 719 
‘Ugayli (al-}, Abii al-Haydhim. See Suyii¢l, Bughyat, p. 382; Mas'iidi, VII, 363, 
364, 367. 95 


‘Ugayli (al-), Abii Shunbul (Shanbal). He was called by Filigel Abii Shibi and 
was nicknamed al-Khaliz or al-Khalanj., He was a poct living at the time of 
al-Rashid (786-809). See Fliigel, Gram, Schulen, p. 48; Fleischer, ZDMG, X11, 


G60, secl. 14, 1Q0, 191, 364 
‘Ugqbah al-Adhrai. A man who helped to develop a legitimate form of exorcism, 
probably in the late gti or early 10th century. rao 


‘Ugqbah ibn Abi Mu‘ayt (Abin), Abi al-Walid. He was a member of the Umayyah 
Family, who was au, opponent of the Prophet and was killed at the Battle of Badr, 
624. Sec Qutaybah, Add‘arif, p. 35; Durayd, Geneatl., p. 49; Zirikil, Part V, 
36; Wagidi (Jones), 1,°36, 37, 82, 114, 138, 282. $49 

*Oai (al-}). See ab Awwégi. 

Uglidist (fbn al-), Abi Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Muhammad ibn Salih. He was a well- 
known chess player who probably lived in the late oth or early roth century. 

, 542 

‘Unie, Abi al-Fadi al-‘Abbis ibn Muhammad. An tmimportant granimarian and 

drinking companion, probably of the toth centary. See Suyiiti, Bughyas, p. 276, 
187 

‘Urm ibn al-Asbagh al-Salami. He was a nomadic scholar of minor importance. 
‘Urin. is a kind of egg and may be an error. H may be meant for ‘Azam. 104 

‘Urwah ibn ‘Abd Allh. A man about whom atnusing anecdotes were told, See 
Rosenthal, Humor, p.75 lgbahini, Aghan?, Part XXI, 168. 135 

‘Urwab ibn Hizgim. A poet of Arabia, who died about 650. He was known for 
his love of ‘Afra’. See Qutaybah, Shir, pp. 394-99. 719 
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‘Unwalt ibn Udhaynah, Abii ‘Amit, A pious and learned poet of the Quraysh at 
Makkah, who died. before the middle of the 8th century. See Isbahini, Aghdni, 
Part XXI, 162; Qutaybah, Shi‘r, p. 367; Mas‘tid?, V, 3109. Z12 

‘Urwah ibn al-Ward, al-Sa‘ilik. (sometimes written Su‘lik), A Pre-Islimic poet 
famous for his charity. See Igbahani, Aghdni, Part I, 190; Qutaybah, Shi‘r, 
p. 42$; Agma'l, Fabtilat ab-Shu‘ard’, p. ar, n. 8. 346 

*Urwan (Ibn) ibn Zayd al-Khayl al-T7’1, Maysarah. He was the son of a famous 
hero of carly Islim. Vor the father, who diced. 657, sce Fabart, Annales, Part 1, 
2106; IH, 2361; Zirikli, Part V, 17, 198 

‘Urwah ibn al-Zubayr, Abii ‘Abd Allah. A legal authority and che son of the 
rebel al-Zubayr ibn al“Awwim. He died at al-Madinah 711/712, when about 


7o years old. Sce Khallikin, ll, 199. 2A 
Usayd ibn Abi al-‘is. He was an unknown person itt whose name a stoue at Makkah 
was insembed, 9, $47 


‘Ushasi (al-}. An author who wrote episiles about the salaries of governors, 3°78 

Ushnindini (al-}, Aba ‘Uediman Said ibu Hara, He was a scholar and teacher at 
al-Bagrah, who died gor. Sco Yaqiit, Irshad, V1 (4), 244; Khallikin, HI, 39. 
The name comes from the Ushniin Quarter of Baghdad, the D being added for 
euphony. See Le Strange, Baghdad, p. 75; Yagiit, Crog., I, 284. 430, 18x 

Ushudin? (al-}. See Abad ibn Sahl. 

Ushnini (al-), Abt al-Husayn, “Umar ibn al-Hasan ibu Malik. A judge and historian, 
who died ostj/gs2. See Taghri-Birdi, Ii, 304. One mention of the name in 


Al-Fihvist is confused. 25% 
Ushnani (Ibn al-}. He was an ‘Iriqi jurist, perhaps the son of the judge in the pre~ 
ceding passage. $14. 


‘Utainid ibn Muhammad. A mathematician and astrologer, who alo wrote the 
earliest known Arabic book on precious stones. See Qifti, p. 2517 Sarton, I, 
g72; Suter, VI (1892), 66. 658 

‘Utbah. She was a slave girl of al-Khayzurin, dic mother of arin al-Rashid. Sle 
was made famous by a poet, Abii al-“Aidhiyah. Sec Isbahini, Aghdut, Pare UT, 
151, 283; Kabbalah, A‘lan alb-Nisa’, Part OL, 245. 72K 

“Utbah (Abii) Jazw ibn Qatan, al-Nabei. A tribal language scholar, The name may 
be Jaz’ as in Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 215, L. 18; Durayd, Geneal., pp. 1397, 1. 18; 
152, bottort. 104 

*“Utbah al-A‘war al-Kiifi. A rau who wrote sonic poetry, Compare him with the 
grammiarian in Isbahiint, Aghduf, Part XVII, 16. 360 

‘Utbah ibn al-Nahhis al-‘fjlL He was a preacher of al-Kiifah mentioned as mis~ 
quoting the Qur'an. 197 

‘Webah ibn Salim al-Ghuliim. Au ascetic of al-Bagrah, who died 783/784. Sce ‘Abd 
‘Allah ibn ‘Alf al-Sarraj, XXTI (z914), 289, 322; ‘Alf ibn “Uthmin, XVHi (1913), 
180; Kalabadht, p. x2. 456, 458 

‘Webi (al-) Mubammad ibn ‘Abd Alth (Ubayd Allzh), Abii Abd al-Rahnuin. A 
governutent secretary aiid scholar of historical traditions, also a poet, who died 
842/843. See Khallikin, TH, 106; Qutaybah, Ma‘drif, p. 267. 196, 266 

‘Uthman, Abi. {x) Al-fiathiz, (z) Abé ‘Uthmin al-Dimashdi. 

‘Uthmin ibn ‘Abd al-Rehmian. He was an authority on knowledge of Makkah, 
who lived in the middle oth ceutury or earlier. See Yagqiit, Geag., lI, 773, 1. 24. 

244 
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‘Uthman ibn Abi Shaybah. THis real name was ‘Uthman iba Mrbammad ibn 
Ibrahim (Abi Shaybal), Abii al-Hasan. A man of al-Kiifah, who was a jurist 
and authority for the Hadith and who traveled extensively. He died soon after 
8s, See Baghdidi (Kharib), Part XI, 283, scct. 6054; ‘Taglui-Birdi, Part J, 136: 
If, 30%. $53 

*‘Uthatin ibn ‘Affan. The third caliph, 644-656. 

48, 65, 74, I17, 119, 201, 247, 436, 486 

‘Urhmain ibn ‘Amr. See al-Azrag, 

‘Uthmin ibn finni. See Ibn jinn?. 

*Uthinin ibn Khalid al-Tawil. ‘The teacher of the famous Mu'tazili scholar Abii al- 
Hudhayl. See Nadir, Systéme philosophique, pp. 19, 21, 24, 36. 

382, 386 

‘Uthmian ibn Mali. The headman of the Sibians of [arran in the fast half of the oth 


century. 468 
*‘Uthmian ibn Ziyiid, He was called al-‘Abid and was a master of calligraphy duting 
the early “Abbasid period. 3 


‘Uwaymiar ibn Zayd, Abi al-Dardi’, He commanded a frontier garrison in 635 and 
was appointed to be judge by the second caliph. See Balidhuri, Origins, pp. 


186, 216, 217. 62 
‘Uways (Ibn Abi}. An 8th century scholar of genealogy, tribal dialects, and traditions. 
See Tabari, Asuales, Part 1, 2520. 236 


*‘Uyayli (al-}, Abii al-Haydhim Kilab ibn Hamza. He came from the provinces in 
the late 9th ceatury and became a poet and scholar at Baghdad at the time of al- 
Muttag?, about 940. See Snyiti, Bughyat, p. 382; Mas‘tidi, VIE, 363, 364, 367; 
Fliigel, Gram. Schulen, p. 222. 95 

“‘Uyaynah (Abii) ibn al-Muhallab. He was called al-Muhallabi and was a. poet of al- 
Basrah, who was exiled, Sec Isbaluini, Aghdni, Part XIX, 51; Khallikin, IV, 
182, 196; Tabari, Annales, Pact I, 1215, 1320. 361 

*‘Uyaynah (Abi) ibn Mubanimad ibn Abi ‘Uyaynah. He was a member of a famous 
farnily of poets and himselfa poet, who lived in the late 8th and early oth centary. 
See Isbaluini, Aghdni, Part XVII, 9. 185, 36% 

‘Uyaynah (ibn). Seo Safyan ibn “Uyaynah. 

‘Uyaynah (Ibu Abi). Sce ‘Abd Allih ibn Muhanunad ibn Abi ‘Uyaynah. 

*Uyaynah ibn al-Minhal, Abii al-Minhal. He wrote on the Qur'an. Sec Fliligel, 


Gram. Schulen, p. $3. Compare Suyiitt, Bughyat, p. 370. 9, 239 


Vaghhata, A Buddhist who lived not later than. the oth century and wrote one of 
the great books on Indian medicine. See Usaybi‘ah, Part H, 42, L. 26; Sarton, I, 
480; Jolly, p. 11; Siggcl, “Die Indischen Biicher,” Abhandlungen, N.R. XIV, 
(1950), 1428 (24). 910 

Valens, Vettius, He was an astronomer ditting the reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus 
(A.D. 117-161), See Nalliuo, In al-Falak, p. 194; Suter, VI (1892), 53. In 
Arabic his name is Walis or Filis. G4t 


Wadi‘ (Ibn), ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad, Abii ‘Abd Allah. A scholar and tran- 
scriber of manuscripts. 175 
Wada‘ (fbn) ibn al-Fadi al-Asadi. A man of the Quraysh, who wrote 2 note about 
the grammiatian al-Tawiazti. 124 
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Waddah al-Yaman, ‘Abd al-Rahmin ibn isma‘ll. He was a poet of Arabia executed 
by al- Walid, 708. See Tammim (Riickert), sect. 207, 623; Isbalini, Agha, 
Part VI, 32; Zirikii, Part 1'V, 60. 719 

Wats’ (Abii al-) Muhammad ibn Mubamunad ibn Yahya al-Bizjani. He lived from 
about 940 to 988 and was a great astronomer and mathematician of Baghdid. 
See Qifti, p. 64,117; 287; Heath (Euctid's Elements, I, p. 77, 85-86; Sacton, E 
666; Khallikin, If, 320; Suter, VI (1892), 39, 73: X (1900), 71. 

635, 642, 667-68 

Wafriwandi {al-), Yiinus ibn Muhammad (Ahmad) ibn Ibrahim. A grammarian 
of secondary importance, who probably lived in the roth century. See Sayiid, 
Bughyat, p. 426; Yiqit, Irshad, V1 (7), 313. 1H3}) Khalifah, VI, 414, calls him 
al-Refriwendi. 788 

Wahb, Abii Mulammad. He was a pupil of the well-known 10th century scholar 
of Baghdad, Abii ‘Umar al-Zahid. 167 

Wahb ibn Ibrahim (Abii Sa‘id). A Christian who capicd an account of the Sabian 
sacrifices. Compare with name which follows. 158 

‘Wahb ibn Ibrahim ibn Tazidh, Abi Satd. He was a secretary to the vizier of al- 
Mugtadir (caliph 908-932) and later with Muhammad ibn Yabya ibn Shirzdd, 
In old age he was blinded. See Miskawayh, IV (1), 160 (143); V (2), 112 (x09), 
LL4 (ETO), 283-84, 287 

Wahb ibn Munabbih, Aba ‘Abd Allah. A convert of al~Yaman, who lived from 
638 to 728 and lielped to develop the law and to give information about the 
Jews. See Khallikin, I, 671. 42, 203 

Wahb ibn Said ibn ‘Amr ibn Hugayn, A secretary of Ja‘far ibn Yahya al~Barmaki, 
and also of al~Fadf ibn Sahl and his brother, He later became governor of Kirmin 
and Fars, but was drowned when on a journcy before the middle of the oth 


century. See Khallikin, I, 597. 2h}~-68 
Wahb ibn Sulaymin al-Dhimuuiri. A oth ceatury scholar who was ridiculed by al 
Balidhatt, See Jabari, Annales, Part I, 262, 273, 462. 247, 421 
Wahbi (al-), He was the author of a book on the anv’, Igt 
Wahshiyah. She was an Arab girl loved by the poet Ibn al-Tathriyah. See also 
Kabbalah, A‘lam al-Nisa’, Part V, 275. 719 


Walhshiyah (fbn), Aba Bake Ahmad (Mubammad) ibn ‘Ali al-Kaidini al-Nabati. 
He was an alchemist and astronomer of the oth contury, who wrote a book on 
Nabataean agriculture. See Sarton, I, 634; Usaybi‘ah, Part II, 181, 1.253 204, I. 
7; Ruska (6), p. 10; Lippmann, pp. 352, 415; “Tbn Wahshiya,” Enc. Islam, ff, 


42}. 377s $90, 731, 732, 743, 850, 863-65 
Waki‘ (Ibu) al-Bunini, An unimportant theologian of the Mujbirah. For the name 
al-Bussani, see Yaqit, Geog., I, 74.1. 448 


Wak? ibn ai-Jarrah: ibn Malih. He was suruamed Abti Sufyin and was a man of al- 
Kiifah, an authority for the Qur’tin and a jurist who lived from about 746 to 
811. Sce Nawawi, p. 614, which gives a different date for lis death. See also 
Sha‘rini, Part J, $3, bottom; Taghri-Birdi, Part 1, 1953. 

96, 81, 142, 19, $48 

Waki al-Qadi, Abii Bake Muhammad ibn Khalaf iba Hayyin. A man of Baghdad 
who was the secretary of the judge Muhaninad ibn. Ytisuf aud then himself 
judge at al-Abwaz, Sec Yaqiit, Geog., TI, 848; Zirikil, Part VI, 347; Kabbalah, 
Ma‘jan, Part TX, 283. 2$0, 330 
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Walibah ibn Hubab, Abi Usimah, A poet and the teacher of Abii Nuwis. He was 
a favorite at the court of al-Mangiir (caliph 754-775). Sec Qutaybah, Shi‘r, pp. 
$o1~50a; Khallikin, I, 395, 0. 1. 314, 357 

Walid I. The caliph at Damascus 7o$-715, known as al- Walid ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. 

11, 198, 223, 792 

Walid fl. The caliph at Damascus 743-744, known 2¢ al- Walid ibn Yazid ibn “Abd 
al-Malik, For the later Uinayyad caliphs, see Hitti, Arabs, p. 2°79. 

197, 202, 218, 224, 273 

Walid (Abé al-). He was the son of a well-known Mu'tazili scholar Ahad ibn Abi 
Duwad, and served as a judge. He wrote on the law but was dispossessed 
by al-Mutawakkil and died 854. For references, sec his father. 409410, 531 

‘Walid (Abi al-) Ahmad ibn ‘Iq3l. He was a poet of the time of al-Hadi (caliph 


785-786). See Isbahini, Agha, Part IIE, 1453. 357 
Walid ibn Mu‘awiyah ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. An officer of Marwan II, killed by al- 
Saffah, 750. Sec Mas‘tidi, VI, 70, 75. 275 


Walid (al-) iba Muslim, Abi al-‘Abbas. Me was a traditionalist and historian of 
Damascus, who lived from 737 to 810. Sec Nawawi, p. 618; Taghri-Birdi, 
Part II, 148, 304; Zirikli, Pare [X, 143. 551, 240 

Walid (al-} ibn “Uhayd Allah. Sce al-Buftursi. 

Wallid (bn), Abii al-‘Abbaa Abmad ibn Muhammad ibn Wallid al-Tamimi. He 
originated at al-Bagrah, bue lived in Egypt as a grammarian. Me died 944. Sec 
Zirikli, Part I, 198. Compare variation in Kablulah, Mu‘jam, Part Il, 167. 185 

Wigid ibn ‘Amr al-Tamimi. He wrote an, account of Babak, the oth century rebel 
of Adharbayjin. $1819 

Wigidi (al-), Aba ‘Abd Allih Mubammad ibn ‘Umar. He lived from about 747 to 
823 and came from al-Madinah to Baghdad, where he was a judge and great 
authority for the life of the Prophet. Sec Khallikan, tI, 6r. 

AQ, 78, 202, 206, 223, 214-16, $19 

Wagidi (al-), Abii Muslim ‘Abd al-Rahmin ibn Waqid. A member of 2 family, 
which came to al-‘lraq from Tits. He was probably a teacher of al-Kisd’t in the 
last half of the Sch century. See Yaqiit, Geog., HI, $62, 1. 18. 67, 146, 214 

Warraga’. He is mentioned as quoting Abii Najih and probably lived in the late 8th 
century. See Tabari, Annales, Part 1, 116. The name may be Warg?’. 78 

Wearaqah ibn Nawial ibn Asad al-Asadi, He was a nephew of Khadijah, known for 
his wisdom and leadership as well as his poetry. He died about 6x1. Sce 


Isbahini, Aghasi, Part Hl, 13, bottom: Zirikli, Part EX, 131. 363 
Watras (Abii al-) al-Khuzi‘i, A poct of secondary importance; whose name is 
omitted by Fliigel. 359 


Warsnani (al-), Sce Abt Hatin: Alunad ibn Hamdin. 

Washsha’ (Ibn al-), Aba al-Tayyib Mukammtad ibn Abmad ibu Ishig. A man of 
Baghdid, who was a scholar interested in, history and poetry. See YAqiit, 
Trshid, V1 (6), 277; Suyiiti, Bughyat, p. 7. 186, 353 

Wasil ibn “At? al-Ghazzal, Abii Hudhayfah. He lived from abont 699 to 748 at al- 
Bagrah, and was a pupil of al-Hasan al-Bagri. He was often said to have 
started the Mu'tazili movement, See Khailikin, HI, 642; Ehayyat, Intisar 
(Nadir), pp. 62, 68, 150-52, 1$5; Shahrastani (Haarbriicker), Part {, 25, 44; 
Yaqiit, Irshad, V1 (7), 223: Baghdidi (Seelye), pp. 34. 35. E19, 121 ff. 

382-86, 428 
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Wasil ibn Hayyan al-Abdab. He was a man of influence and a patron of the weil- 
known reader of the Qur’an, Abii Bakr ibn Abi Ayyish. Sce Khailikan, I, 553. 

65 

Wasiti (al-}, Abi ‘Abd Allah Mubammad thn Yazid. He was a Mu‘tazili theologian, 

who died 935. See Taghri-Birdi, Part 11, 127, 1343 Murtada, p.1r0. 83, 430 

Withitah iba al-Asqa’. A convert who fled from Makkah to al-Madinah aud took 
part in the attack on Cyprus under Mu‘awiyah. He died at Damascus about 7o4. 

See Balidhuri, Origins, p 237; Khatlikan, 91, 439, 0 4; Qutaybah; Ma‘érif, p. 


173,1 47; Wagidi Glones), HI, 1028-29 65, 724 
Withig @l-). ‘The ‘Abbasid caliph, 842-847, 124, 268, 309, 411, 605 
Wathig (bn al-), Abii Mubammiad ‘Abd alAziz. A man of Baghdid, who studied 

with al-Dabbi, probahly Aba Ayydb al-Dabbi. 85 


‘Wayjan ibn Raustum, Abi Sahl al-Kahi. He was sometimes called Wijan aud al- 
Qohi and was 4 mathematician and astronomer from Tabaristin, who made 
observations for Sharaf al-Dawlah (Buwayhid ruler, 989-1012}. See Qifti, p. 
3§1; Sarton, I, 665; Tiigan, pp. 249-52; Hajj Khalifah, Il, 440; Steinschneider, 
ZOMG, L. (1896), 185, sect. 106, 669 

Wiqi’ ibn al-Ash‘ar, He was called Lisin al-Hunamarah and Abii Kilib, and was an 
early genealogist of Arabia, whose father became a Muslim during the first 
years of Islam. See Durayd, Genedl., p- 213; Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 266, Lz. 

493 

Wizir (AbG al-} Abmad ibn Khalid. He served as a high government official under 
three caliphs, about 833-861. See Mas‘iidi, VII, 148, 197; Tabari, Annales, Part 
Ill, 1179, 1379. 369 

Wrizir (Abii al-) “Umar ibn Mutarraf. He was a secretary and director of govertunent 
departments from the time of al-Adangir to that of al-Rashid. He died 802, See 
Tabari, Anuales, Parr HY, 491, $163; ZinkH, Part V, 228. 297-778 

Wizir (Ibn al-). See Alimad ibn. al-Wizir. 


Yabis (al-}), ‘Abbas. A scribe who copied Kité al-Maghdzi by al-Mad3’ini. Sce 


Vaqit, Irshad, V1 (5), 312, which gives Ibu “Abbis al-Yabis. aai 
Yad (Aba al-) al-Kilabi, A tribal scholar of language. 104, 


Yahsubt (al-) ‘Abd Allih. Sce Abii ‘Aman ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amir. 

Yahya (Abii) al-Marwazi. {1} A physician of Baghdid, who was also a geometrician 
and whose origin. was at Marw. (2} A scholar of medicine aud mathematics, 
who aught Madd iba Ytnus and lived at Baghdad during the early roth century, 
He came from Marw al-Ridh. See Qiftl, p. 435; Yaqiit, Geag., IV, §06~-$07. 

600, 629, 630, 667 

Yahya (Abi) al-Ra’is. He was a leader of the Manichacans during the ‘Abbasid 
period. S05 

Yahya ibu Abin (Abit Mansiir) al-Munajjim, Abii ‘AIT. He worked for al-Fadi 
iba Sahl, later becoming attached to al-Ma’mnan, He was 2 court scholar and 
astrologer, buried at Aleppo 845. Scc Sarton, 1, 566} Khallikin, ill, 605; Sater, 
VIE (1802), 297 X {1900), 8. 353 

Yabya iba ‘Abd AlHih. He was the son of ‘Abd Allah ibn Mus‘ab. See Mas‘tidi, VI, 

298. ahd 

Yahya ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn, al-ldiarith, He was probably a son of the ‘Abd Allah, 

mentioned by Tabari, Annales, Part YI, 2342, |. 6. 222 
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Yahya ibn Abi Bake al-Migri. An Egyptian interested in history. 378 
Yabyi ibn Abi Mafsah, Abi Jamil. A poet of secondary importance of the late 7th 
and carly 8th century. Sce Qutaybah, Shi'r, p. 482; Ishaliini, Aghani, Part IX, 
36; Khallikin, Til, 347. For his more famous father, see Yazid Abii Hafsah, 
333 
Yahya ibn Abi Hakin, See al-Haltaji. 
Yahya ibn Abit Mansiir al-Mawsili. He was 2 man from al-Mawsil, who wrote 
about ousic and other subjects duting the reign of al-Ma'miin (caliph. 813-833). 
653 
Yahya ibn Adam, Abii Zakarty’’, A jurist and authority on the Hadith, who died 
at Fam al-Silh, 818/819. See Nawawi, p. 620; Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 258: 
Taghri-Birdi, Part II, 188; IIL, 42. 67, 78, 82, $06, $49 
Yahya ibn ‘Adi, Abt Zakariya’, He lived froim 893 to 974 and was a Jacobite of 
Takeit who lived at Baghdid and translated many ancient works. See Qifti, p. 
362; Sarton, I, 629; Mieli, p. 96. 
$88, 592-93, 599-609, 612, 630, 631, 632 
Yahya ibn Aktham, Abii Muhanimad. A scholar who was appomted Judge of 
Baghdad and who died 857. See Nawawi, p. 621. $2, 410 
Yahy3 ibn ‘Ali ibn Yahyi ibn Abi Mangiir, al-Munajjim, Abii Ahmad, He lived 
from about 856 to 913 and was a theologian and court favorite of numerous 
caliphs, especially al-Muktaff.. See Khallikin, IV, &4. $1214, 327, 426, 428 
Yahya ibn Bakir. An ‘Iriqi jurist and author, See Hajj Khalifah, [V, 4. Fltigel calls 


his father Bakr. $33 
Yahya ibn Bilal al-‘Tbidi. He was an unimportant poet. For the name al-‘Tbidi, sce 
Baghdadi Geelye), pp. 104-106; Hitti, Arabs, 247. 359 
Yahy3 ibn al-Fadl, Ie edited the poctry of Abii Nawds. See Taghri-Birdl, Part II, 
204. a$4 


Yahya ibn Ghalib al-Khayyit, Abt ‘Ali. He was also called Ismail ibn Muhanimad 
and was 2 pupil of Md Shi’? Allah, who became an astronomer, He died 835. 
See Sarton, I, 569; Suter, VI (1892), 34, 64; X (¥900), 9. 6$§ 
Yaby2 ibn Bamzah. A reader of the Que'tin and probably the traditionalist frora 
Damascus, who dicd 798, Mentioned by Yaqiit, Geog., I, 204; TH, 429; IV, 187. 
66 
Yahy4 ibn al-Hirith. See al-Dhamiri. 
Yahyi ibn Hartin ibn Mukhlid, Abi ‘Ali al-Katih. is name is omitted by Fligel. 
He was 4 government secretary, who was interested im poctry. 368 
Yahya ibn al-Husayn ibn al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim, al-Hadi al-Husani. He was a grand~- 
son, of the founder of the Zaydi rule in al-Yaman. He died at Sa‘dah g1a/ozt. 
See Hakaral, pp. 135, 302 table, 915; “‘Puassids,” Enc. Islan, TIE, 1126; “al- 
Zaidiya,” Enc. Islan, 1, 1196-97; Lane~-Poole, p. 102 and table. 482 
Yahya ibn Kimil ibii Julaybah, Abi ‘Ali. He was a theologian, first with the 
Marji’ah and later with the Ibidiyah. See Kahbalah, Mu‘jan, Pare XIIL, 220. 
Pliigel adds to his name, al-Kiwdri. He lived during the middle of the gth 
century, 452, 4$2 
Yahya ibn Khalid ibn Barmak. Me was the famous vizier of Hirin al-Rashid. He 
died 805. See Khallikin, IV, 103. 
112%, 264-66, 366, 437, 503, 639, 655, 710, 742, 826, 850 
Yahya ibn Ma‘in ibn ‘Awn, Abi Zakariy?’, al-Baghdadi. An authority on the hw 
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and Hadith, He died at al-Madinah, 847/848. See Hajar, Liste al-Mizdn, V1, 
768; Nawawi, p. 628; Khallikan, IV, 24. $56 
Yabya ibn Mu‘idh al-Rizi, Aba Zakarfy3", of Balkh. A preacher and ascetic, who 
visited Baghdad but died at Naysabir in 821/822. See ‘Artir, p. 189; Khallikin, 


IV, $2; ‘Ali ibn ‘Uthmin, XVH (1911), 12a. 456 
Yahya ibn Mubarak. See Yazidf Family. Sce also Zirikli, Part EX, 205. 361 
Yahya ibn al-Muhallab, Abii Karimah, A man who wrote a commentary on the 

Qur'an. 98 


Yabya ibn Mubammad, Abé al-Qisim. We probably lived at Baghdad until the 
middle of the roth century and is mentioned for passing or a tradition about the 


compiling of the Qur'in, 47 
Yahya ibn Mubammad fbu ‘Abd Allih iba Thawban, al-Azraqi. A poet who lived 
at Baghdid. See Yigiit, Geog., III, 724, L 2. 244 


Yahya ibn Muhammad ibn Said, Abii Mebammad. Te lived from about 842 to 931 
and traveled extensively, becoming a jurist at Baghdid. See Baghdadi (Khatib), 


Part XIV, 231, sect. 7537: Taghri-Birdt, Part iI, 2238, $61 
Yabyi ibn Mubammiad al-Zajjaj. He wrote a book on colors and was probably a 
glass worker at Baghdid., 743 
Yahy4 ibn Nasr al-Hawlini. He was a Shafi‘t jurist in Egypt. Compare Bahr ibn 
Nast in Nawawi, p. 69. §2% 
Yahya ibn al-Nujaym. He wrote a poem about the unusual or obscure. 375 


Yahya ibn Said. Sce Yalyya ibn Sa¥d al-Qazfan. 
Yahya (Yoharna) ibn Sardfyin. He was a Christian physician at Damascus in the 
second half of the och century. See Qifti, p. 380; Usaybi'ah, Part I, ra9, 1. 18; 


Sarton, 1, 608; Leclerc, I, 13. 696, 709 
Yabyi ibn Wathtiab. A man of al-Kafah, who was a reader of the Qur'an. He died 
72if72a. Sce Nawawi, p. 631, 64, 69 


Yabya ibn Ya‘mar al-Adwini al-Washqi. He was a pupil of Abii al-Aswad al- 
Di? aff and a grammarian of al-Basrah, who became a judge in Khurdsin. He 
died about 747. See Khallikin, IV, $9. i) 

Yahy’ ibn Yazid. The son of an early genealogist from a family with much knowl- 
edge about the tribes. Sec Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 267. For his brother, sce 1si 
ibn Da’d. 196 

Yabyi ibn Zakariya’ ibn Abi Zi idali, Abi Sa‘id. A judge at al-Madi’in, who died 
there yoo/Soo, Sec Yaqitt, Geeg., II, 223, 1.23; Faghri-Birdi, Part 1,113. $48 

Yahya ibn Zakarfyi’ ibn Yahya, He was called ai-Uglidisi by the Beatty MS. He 
was a secretary and poet. Sce H3jj Khalifah, I, 195. 37% 

Yahya ibn Zayd ibn ‘All (Zayn al-‘Abidin) ibn al-Husayn ibn ‘All. He was a de- 
scendant of the Prophet, who tied to escape when his family was under suspicion 
but was killed 742/743. See Khallikan, Hl, 276, 277, n.9; “Yahyi B. Zaid al- 
Liusaini,” Enc. Islan, TV, 115%; Mas‘iid?, V, 473; Vi, 2, 79 #23 

Yabya ibn Ziyid ibn “Ubayd Allah, Abii al-Fadl. He was a poct of al-Riifah and a 
government secretary, who died about 776. See Isbahini, Aghdni, XL, 81 &.; 
Khallikan, TI, 403. 2$8, 274, 324, 357, 3°78 

Yahya al-Nahwi (Joannes Alexandrinus Graminaticus). He was a 7th century 
Jacobite bishop of Alexandria, also called Philoponus, who wrote about medicine 
and other sciences. See Qifil, p. 354; Sarton, I, 480; Smith, GRBM, II, 321. 

xxix, 498-607, 612-13, 674, 677, 682, 690 
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Ya'la (Abii) ibn Abi Zur‘ah. A scholar and friend of al-AMazini in the oth century, 
¥30 

Yamin (al-) ibn Ribab. A leading scholar of the Khawarij, who probably tived 
during the carly times of slim. See Hajar, Lisdy al-Mizan, Til, 316; Mas‘iidi, V 
442° Shahrastani (Haarbeiicker}, Part 1, 155, £. 27. 4$2 
Yamini (al-}, Abii Hafs ‘Umar iba Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam al-Khayyig. 
He was an ascetic. See ‘Abd Allih ibn ‘Ali al-Sarraj, XXII (1914}, 208. 456 
Yimin (Ibn). A poct of al-Basrah, who was at the courts of al-Mahdi and al-Hadi 


(795-786). See Mas‘tidi, VI, 286. 348 
Yamin ibn Yamin, A man who was probably a Jew, who accepted Islim and gave 
information about his original sect. 42 


Yanbughi (Abii al-). He composed some poetry. Fliigel gives his name as Abii al- 
Nafii, and the Tonk MS has another form, but the Beatty MS gives the name 
as listed. For Yanbugh, sce Yaiqtit, Geag., IV, 1039. 363 

Yigtin ibn Miis. [le was a leading Shit propagandist, who fled from al-Kiifah when 
Marwén JI tried to arrest him, but later served the ‘Abbisids, He died 801. See 
Tabaci, Annales, Part ill, 103, 390, 486, $02, $49, 562, $67, 630, 650; Taghxi- 
Birds, Part il, 48, 42, 119, 120, 537+ $43 

Yagsini (al-). A scribe who transcribed the Qur'an in gold. 18 

Ya‘qub. See (1) Abi Mubamiumad al-Hadrani; (2) Abii Yiisuf Yagib ibn al-Sikki?. 

Ya‘giib (Abii). See Ishdg ibn Elnaayn. 

Ya‘qitb (Abii) Ishdq ibn Abmad al-Sijistini (Sijzi). He followed al-Nasafi in 943 
as leader of the Ism‘ffiyah in Persia, He was also a scholar and author who died 
soon after 971. Sec Hamdani, Sulayhiyin, p. 252; Ivanov, Studies in Early 


Persian Ismatliser, pp. 29, 90. 472-73 
Ya‘gitb (Abii) al-Razi. A. Maliki jurist and judge of al-Ahwaz. AST 
Ya‘qtib (Ibn). A foolish character about whom amusing anecdotes were told, See 

Rosenthal, Hianor, p. 40. "135 


Ya‘giib ibn Abi Shayhah. He wrote a book about the Qur“in. This may be meant 
for Ya‘qiib ibn Shaybah, of perhaps che son of al-Nafisi. See Yigiit, Geog., Hi, 


144, 1. &; Zirtkil, IX, 261. 80 
Ya‘gib ibn Ibrahim. See Abii Yitsuf Ya’ qi. 
Ya‘qub ibn Ibrahim. A disciple of Nafi' in reading the Qur’an. 64 


Ya‘giib ibn Ishig. Sce Abi Yiisuf al~Kindi. 

Ya‘qiib ibn Ishig al-RabaT. A poct of al-Madinah, who died 815, See Isbahini 
Aghéni, Pare VHI, 163; Zarikli, Pare IX, 254. 244 

Ya‘qab ibn al-Layth al-Saffar. He became the autonomous ruler of Western Persia 
in 872, dying a few years later. Sce Khallikan, FV, 901; Sykes, II, 84. 829 

Ya‘gitb ibn Mihan al-Sirafi. A man who wrote a medical book about both travel 
and home life. See Qifti, p. 3978, 1.12; Usaybi‘ah, Part [, 203. 700 

Ya‘qiib ibn Muhammad. See Abi Yasuf Ya‘qiib ibn Mulammad. 

Ya‘qitb ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Al. A secretary of secondary importance, who 


probably lived in the late roth century. 208 
Ya‘qib ibu N&b. A government secretary, who wrote poetry aad compiled a brief 
anthology of epistles. 266, 366 


Ya‘qiib ibn al-Rabi’. A secretary and poet of minor importance, who was favored 
at the court, and died early in the goth century. See Ishahdni, Aghdal, Part XIV, 
62; Kahlalah, Mu‘jan, Part XH, 248; Zirikli, Part IX, 250. 360, 367 
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Ya'qtib ibn al-Sikkit, Sce Abii Yisuf Ya‘qitb ibn al-Sikkit, 

Ya‘qib ibn Firiq. Fle was an astrologer who was also acquainted with Indian. 
mathematics and who died 796. See Qifti, p. 378; Sarton, I, $30; Smith, 
History of Mathematics, 1, 167; Suter, Vi (1892), 66. 655 

Yagzan (Abii al-) ‘Amir ibn Hafs, Subaym. A Negro authority for genealogy and 
historical traditions, who died 786/787. Sce Yaqit, irshdd, VI (4), 226; Tahari, 
Annales, Part 1, 4134, 3190. 203-204, 234, 403 

Yashkuri (al-). Me is mentioned as an unimportant gramusarian. Fltigel, Gray. 
Schulen, p. 209 has al-Sukkari. Compare Mubammad ibn Salamah, mentioned 
in Airikh, Part VIE, 18. 176 

Yazdid (ibn) Abii ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Yazdid ibu Suwayd. He was a 
secretary and high official under al-Moa'iiin and also a poet, who died at 
Samarra 844/845. See Mas‘iidi, VH, 3! Tabari, Annales, Part 1, 1243; "Taghri-~ 


Birdi, Part Il, 258; Jil, 147. 271 
Yazdagird (Yezdigird) ffl. The King of Persia, defeated by the Muslims and killed 
651/652. See Sykes, 1, 537-44; Hicti, Arabs, p. 158, 23 


Yazdinbakht, Abii ‘Ali Raja’. He was a leader of the Manichacans, sammoncd from 
al-Rayy and given protection by al-Ma’miin (caliph 81 3~83 3). 993, Bor, 805 
Yazdijird ibn Mihindadh al-Kisrawi. A secretary of Persian origin at the time of al- 
Mu‘ iadid (caliph 892-902}. See Tanikhi, p. 65; Yiqiit, Geag,, I, 448; IV, 445. 
The Beatty MS gives al-Kasriwi, which is unusual, while Fiiigel, 114jj Kialifah, 


ll, 120, and onc mention in Yaqiit spell the name incorrectly. 23 
Yazid. He was a Syrian called al-Barbari, who had his own system of reading the 
Quran, probably in the 7th or early 8th century. 69 
Yavid ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Hurr al-Kilabi. See Abii Ziydd Yazid. 
Yazid Ii ibn ‘Abd al-Malik. The caliph at Damascus 720-724. 143, 223, 719 
Yazid ibn Abi Hakim. He quoted the teachings of Sufydn ibn Sa‘id al-Thawzi, 
probably in the late 8th century. 546 


Yazid ibn Abi Sufyin. A brother of the Caliph Mu‘auwiyah and a general, who died 
633. Sec Baladhuri, Origins, pp. 166, 245; Khallikan, I, 596: IV, $4. 267 
Yazid ibn ‘Ame ibn Hubayral. Le was au officer in the service of al-Mangiiz (caliph 
754-775). Sce Khallikan, I, $96. 224 
Yazid ibn Hiriv, Abu Khilid at-Wasiti. A conscrvative jurist, who came from 
Bukhara and dicd at Wasit 821/822, See Nawawi, p. 636; Sha‘rani, Pact L, $4; 
Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 2$7. $5 
Yazid ibn Khalid ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Qasti. He was an orator and Icader, who was 
killed in 744/745, when Marwan UW overthrew the subjects who opposed him. 
See Mas‘tid?, Vi, 32; Khallikin, IV, 447. 273 
Yazid ibn Mansiir. He was the uncle of the Caliph al-Mahkdi and patron of the well- 
known scholar Abi Mubammad Yahya al-Yazid?. See Khallikin, IV, 70. 109 
Yazid ibn Mazyad, Abii Khalid al-Shaybini. He was a governor first of Armenia 
and later of Adharbayjin, who died 801. He was famous for daying a rebel with 
the Prophet's sword. See Khallikan, FV, 218. 199 
Yazid I, ibn Mu‘awiyah. The caliph at Damascus 680-483. 194, 201%, 223 
Yazid ibn al-Muhallab, He was the sou of a great general, who after suffering from 
the hostility of al-Hajjaj became governor of al-‘Iraq and Khurisin. Later he 
revolted and was killed in 720. See Mas‘idi, V, 453 f£; Isbahani, Aghdnt?, Part 
IV, $3, 1 $; VI, 101, b. 26: “Yazid,” Ene. Ista, IV, 1163. 202 
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Yazid ibn Mubausmad, Abi Khalid al-Muhallabi, A poet who lived during the 
reigns of al-Mutawakkil and his immediate successors. He died 873. Sec 
Mas‘iidi, VH, 257, 280, 304; Zirikli, Parr IX, 242; Ishahani, Aghdxi, Pare V, 
87,1.8; VI, arz, 1. 16; VIE, 1976-78. 24.1, 307, 399, $03 

Yazid ibn Salamah. Sce Ton al-Tathriyah. 

Yazid ibo “Uniar. See Ibn Hubayrak. 

Yazid ibn Usayd al-Sulami. He was an officer engaged in wats against the Byzantines 
during the early years of the ‘Abbasid rule until about 778. See ‘Tabari, Annales, 
Part IH, 100, 374-75, 493. 277 

Yazid Ill, iba al-Walid. The caliph at Daatascus 744. 223 

Yazidi Family: Yahy3 ibn Mubarak, whose sons were Muharimad, tbrihin, 
Iema‘il, ‘Abd Allah, Ya‘qiib, and Ishig. Muhamatad had 32 sons. His grand-~ 
son was a distinguished man, see name which follows, Isbahani, Aghdni, Part 
AVI, 72, 1. 313 90,1 26, 1LOQ-IX, 394, 709, 408 

Yazidi (al-}, Abii ‘Abd Allah Muharnmad iby al-‘Abbas bn Mubarnmad ibn Yahya 
ibn Mubarak. He was an authority for grammar, the Hadith and poetry, 
serving as tutot to the family of al-Adugtadir. He died 922. See Khallikau, Hl, 

TF, TOO—11, 164 

Yaxidi tal-) Abii ‘Abd al-Rahmin. A membcr of the distinguished Yazidi family, 
who wrote about the Qur’in. FT, 79, 118 

Yazidi (al-), Abii Mubanwmad Yahya ibn Mubarak, He was an authority on 
graramar, the Hadith, aud Qur"in, who lived at Baghdad. He died in Khurisin 
817/818. See Khallikin, IV, 69-77; Yaqiit, Irshad, Vi (7}, 280; Isbahani, 
Aghani, XVUl, 72. LID, 191, 394. 

Yazidi {al-) al-Fadl ibn Mubammad. He was a grandson of the founder of the Yazidi 
family and a friend of Ishaq al-Mawsili., He died 891/892. Sce Isbahani, 


Aghdni, Part XVILE, 73, 1. 16; go, 1. 4. Ito, 310 
Yazidi {al-}, Hashim. A reader of the Qur'an and a disciple of al-Kisd’7. 63, 67 
Yazidi (Ibn al-). He is taentioned as contributing notcs about the genealogist Daghfal. 

He probably lived in the middie or late 7th century. 193 
Yazid? (al-), Ismail. A member of the distinguished Yazidi family, who wrote 

about the Qur’in. 82, rit 


Yezdijird. See Yazdajird, the King of Persia. 

Yhbaund ibn Masawayh. See Ibn Masawayh. 

Yabanna ibn Yiisuf, Abii ‘Amir al-Katib. A man who translated one of Plato's 
works. $88 

Yithanna al-Qass. He was a priest named Yihaan’ ibn Yiisnf ibn al-Harith, who 
lived during the late 9th and early roti century and translated many Greek 
works on mathematics into Arabic. See Qifti, p. 380; Sarton, I, 600; Heath, 
Endid’s Elements, 1, 87; Suter, VIG 892), 38; X (x900), Go. 578, 635, 666 

Yinus, The Prophet Jonak. 

Yiinus al-Qass. He was a priest who gave the author of Al-Fihrist information about 
the Christian Scriptures. XV, 45 

Yiinus ibn “Abd al-A‘l3 al-Misti. A Maliki jurist and teacher, who died 877/672. 
See Tabari, Tafsir, W, 100 aud 423, sections 996, 1670; Tl, 544, section 
3053; Yaqiit, Geeg., 1, 247, 3373 Taghri-Birdi, Pare 0, 176, bottoni; TH, 
240. $64 

Yinus ibn “Abd al-Rabmin, Abi Muhamatad. He was a ShiT jurist and prolific 
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author who probably died ahout 923. Sec Tiisi, p. 366, sect, 803; Zirikli, Part 
IX, 345- 537 
Yiinus ibn (Abi) Farwah.- He was the seerctary of ‘si ibn Misi, governor of -al- 
Ahwiz, and later of al-Kiifah, during the carly Abbasid period. See Tabari, 
Annales, Part HW, 329, 604. The nanie is written incorrectly by Fliigel. 274 
Yiinus ibn Habib, Abi ‘Abd al-Rahmaan. A man of Persian origin, but born at al- 
Jabbul, for which place see Yaqiit, Geog., IT, 23. He lived from about 708 to 
798 and was the great authority of al-Basrah on philology and grammar. Many 

of his pupils became important men of the period. See Khallikiin, IV, $86. 
63, '76, 92, 93, 111%, 138-10, 123, 158 
Yiinus ibn Sulayman, Abii Sulaymndn al-Kaah. A Persian singer, who was brought 
to Damascus hy al- Walid in 742. He was the anthor of books about singing and 


singing girls. Sec Isbahani, Aghani, Part IV, 114. 317 
Yiinus Lubabah. He was a cupper who lived about 800 and was the ancestor of 
numerous famous men of letters. Sce Thawabal Family. 283 
Yiisha* Bakht {Isho’ Béke}, A bishop in Persia during 544, who became a leader of 
importance, See Chabot, Synodican Orientale, p, 322. 429 


Yisha’ ibn Nita. The Nestorian Patriarch of the East 823-827. See Chabot, Syrt« 
odicon Orientale, p. 14; Wright, Short History, p. 216. The aame is garbled in 
the Fliigel edition. 46 
Yiisha* Yahb. He was Nestorian Patriarch of the East duting the 6th century. Sce 
Chabot, Synedicon Orientale, p. 391. The same is not clear in the Fliigel edition. 
46 
Yusuf. The patriarch Joseph of the Bible, 27, 39 
Yasuf (Abii}. Sce Abii Vasuf al-Kind?, 
Yisuf (Abia) Ya‘qib iba Ibrihin al~-Qadi. He served the caliphs al~Mahdi, al-Had?, 
and al-Rashid, and was the first person to be called “Judge of the Judges” 
and to order all magistrates to wear black turbans and cloaks, He died 798/799. 
See Hajar, Lisin al~-Mizan, Part VI, 300; Khallikin, TV, 272; Qutaybah, 
Ma‘arif, p.2$1. 4.15, §02—-§03 
Yasuf (Abi) Ya'qib ibn Muhammad al-Rizi, He was a mathematician aud also a 
commentator on Euclid. Sce Qiffi, p. 64, 1.215 ‘Jiigin, p. 264; Steinschneider, 
ZDMG, 1 (1896), 404; Suter, VI (1802), 37; X (1900), 66. 635, 665 
Yisuf ibn Abi Yisnf. A judge who dicd abort 807/808. See Khallikan, [V, 284; 
Qutaybah, Ma‘drif, 251. For his distinguished father, see Abii Yiisuf Ya'qitb ibn 
Ibraliiimn. 144, $02, $17 
Yiisuf ibn Asbat al-Shaybani. Au ascetic preacher whi died about 811. See ‘Attar, 
p. 209; Kalibadhi, p. 12; Hajar, Lisi al-Mdizdn, VI, 317. 4456 
Yiisuf ibe. al-Dayah. He edited the poetry of Abii Niwds, probably duriug the first 
half of the och century. 353 
Yiisuf ibn al-Hlakam al-~Qass. He was a Christiau priest and physician called al- 
Sahir becanse of insanitia. He belonged to the period of al-Mukiafi (caliph 
902-908}. See Qifti, p. 392; Usaybi‘ah, Part I, 203; Sarton, I, 600. OE 
Yiisuf ibn al-Iasan. See Abii Muhammad al-Sirdfi. 
Yiisuf ibn Khalid. He translated from Persian into Arabic in the oth century, See 
51aj} Khalifah, fi, 98. For his more famous brother, see Miisdibn Khalid. $89 
Yiisuf tbo al-Mughiyrah ibn Abin al-Qusayri. A pact of secondary importance, 
whose tame seems to be given incorrectly by Fliigel. 365 
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Yiisuf ibn al-Qasim iby Sabih. He served aa a secretary and government official 
both at the end 6f the Umayyad period and at the beginning of the ‘Abbasid 
regime. See Tabari, Annales, Part Ul, 600; Zirikli, Part IX, 323. 266, 366 

Yisuf ibn al-Saygal. See Yiisuf Laqwah. 

Yiisuf ibn Sulaymiin. He was known for his excellent literary style, and probably 
served as secretary to the famous vizier. See ‘Al ibri ‘isi. 275 

Yiisuf ibn “Umar al-Thaqafi. We was the governor of al-Yaman and then of al~ 
‘Irdg under the caliphs al- Walid and Hishim (705-743). He fell into disfavor and 
was killed 744/745. See Balidhuri, Origins, pp. 104, 105, 442, 488; Tabari, 
Annales, Part Tl, 1648 4, 1698 ff., ry7o ff,, 1873 ff; Part TE, 2524; “Yisuf B. 
‘Urnar,” Enc. Islan, £V, 1277. 314 

Yiisuf ibn Yahya, See al-Bawayfi. 

Yiisuf ibn Ya'gib ai-Sikkit. A court companion of al-Mu‘tadid (caliph 892-902). For 
his fanious father, see Ibn al-Sikkis, 1$9 

Yiisuf Laqwah ibn al-Saygal (al-Hajjaj}. He was a secretary, poct, and skilled pen- 
man at the time of al-Rashid (caliph 786-809). See Isbahini, Aghdni, XX, 93. 

12, £3, 267, 360, 367 

Yiisuf al-Qatiin, lbn Misa. A cotton worker, who wrote on the Qur'iin and quoted 
the Eladith. He died 867. See Tabari, Annales, I, 1530. See also n. 3 to p. 277 of 
the Fitigel edition of AL-Fihrict. 76 

Yiisufi {al-), Aba al-Tayyib Mubammad ibn ‘Abd Allth. He was a scholar who 
lived during the last half of the oth century. Soc Isbahani, Aghdn?, Part XVUH, 
6, 1. 11. For his famous ancestor, see Abii Ja‘far Ahmad ibn Yusuf, 

104, 145, 1$T, 195, 269, 369 


Zabbilah (ibn), Muhammad ibn al-Hasan, An 8th century scholar of genealogy and 
historical traditions, Sce Tabari, Annales, Part Uf, pp. 175, 1. 8; 229, ]. 24; 238, 
114; 252,15; 255, |. $. 239 

Zabbin. See Abii ‘Amr ibn ab‘ AH’, 

Za4dan Farriikh ibn Yabri. He served as secretary to al-Hajjdj ibn Yiisuf. THe died 
qorjjoz. See Baladhuri, Origins, 465-66; Yaqiit, Geog., I, $2, 1.23; IV, 325, 
118; ‘Tabari, Annales, H, 458, 1034. The name is also given as Zid Infarritkh, 

581-82, 739 

Zad Hurmuz. A man who joined the Manichacan Elect and then weut to al-‘lriq, 

where he became a leader of the sect during the early 8th century, See Filigel, 


Mani, pp. 322, 328. 192-93 
Zadwayh ibn Shahwayh al-Isbahin?. A scholar who translated from Persian into 
Arabic. 589 


Za‘farang (al-), al-Hasan ibn Muhammad ibn al-Sabbah, Abii ‘Abd Allah. He was 
a. disciple of al-Shg@fit and edited his material, but not in a way that met with 
favor. He diced 873/874. See Nawawi, p. 767; Taghvi-Birdi, Part Ili, 42. 

$17, $20, $64 

Z&hid {al}, AbG “Umar Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahid al-Mutarriz. He was an 
ascetic and a philologer of Baghdad, who lived fron about 870 to 957. See 
Khalhkin, IH, 43. 100, 166, 167~68, 183, 190, 266 

2% idah ibn Qudamah al-Thagafi, Abi al-Salt. He was a jurist who died during an 
attack in Asia Minor, probably about 777/778. Sce Kabbalah, Mutjan, Part IV, 
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179; Taghri-Birdi, Part Il, 39. He should not be confused with the man of that 
name in the 7th century, mentioned in Zirikh, Part Tl, 7o. $48 
Zajj3j (al-), AbG Ishiq Ibrahim ibn Mubammad ibn al-Saci (Suri). He was a gram 
marian and court favorite, who died at Baghdad 922. See Khallikin, §, 28. 
Tt, F38~33s 135, 139, 178, 185, 187, ¥97 
Zajjaj (a+), Mubammad ibn al-Layth. He served as tutor to the sons of Nasir al- 
Dawlah (ruler at al~-Mawsil 929-968) and was also a grammatian. See Fliigel, 
aran, Scluslen, p, 237. 187 
Lajiaji {al-}, Sce Abii al-Qdsins “Abd al~Raluman. 
Zajjafi (Ibn al-}, Isma‘il ibn Ahmad. A copyist who probahly served al-Mubarrad in 
the oth century. See Fitigel, Gram, Schuler, p, 95. yay 
Zakir ibn Yahya al-Wasiti. A Shi‘l jurist and author. See Tiisi, p. 144, sect. 299. 
$36 
Zakariyi’, Lie was a nephew of a well-known scholar, Abii Misi Sulaymin al 
Hamid, Fliigel gives a variation for “nephew.” LV4 
Zakariya’ (Abii). Sco Yabyd ibn ‘Adi, who was called al-Shaykh. 
Zakariyi’ (Abii) Janatin ibn ‘Aor ibn Yihaund ibn al~Salt, He was an astrologer of 
secondary importance. See Sater, X (1900), 67. 662 
Zakariy® ibn Yahya. See al-Sai. 
Zakaniys ibn Yaby’ ibn Sulayniin, Abii Yaya. A warrdg or scrtbe employed by 


al-fihiz. 402 
Zakariy®’ {al-Mu’niin) ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allih. A Shit jurist. See Tisé, p. 
145, SCCk, 303. $36 
Zaki (Zakd). The disciple of Mani, who accompanied him to an audience with 
Shdpiir in 242/243. See Puech, p. 46. "75, 800 


Zamkiin {Ibn}. A satirical 1oth century poet from al-Mawsgil. ‘The uame is not 
included in tie Beatty MS. It may be meant for ibn al-Zamkadim mentioned 


by ‘Askari, Part I, 195. 373 
Zanbittr al-Katib. We is remembered for writing some poetry. 360 
Zanfalati (al-), A calligrapher, probably of the roth century. LF 


Zanji (ibn), Abii ‘Abd AIHh Muhammad ibn isma‘ll. He was a secretary, author, 
arid expert penman, who hecame prominent about 918. See Miskawayh, IV 


(1), 64 (59), 126 (113), 25x (224), 288 
Zangittah. A slave of Ahmad ibn Abi Duwid. See Isbahini, Aghdni, Part IX, 54, 
1. 28; 68,1 24. 734 


Zarga {al-}, Zarzar. A poetess who was probably the slave girl of Ja‘far thu Sulay~ 
man during the carly “Abbasid period, She was also a popular singer. See 
Kabhalah, A’lan al-Nisd’, Part 11, 31. 361 

Zawi'id (ibn Abi al-}, Sulaymin ibu Yahya. A Pre-Islimic poet, known for his 
fondness for women and wine. See lsbahani, Aghani, Part XII, 270. His name 
is omitted by Fliigel. 363 

Zawi idi (al-}. A well-known penman, probably of the roth century. 17 

Zayd {Abii}. Sce: (1) Alunad ibn Zayd; (2) Abit Zayd Ahmad al-Baikhi. 

Zayd, Abii (al-Ans3ri). See Abii Zayd Sa‘id ibn Aws. 

Zayd (Abii) al-Miazini, He was a tribal language scholar of secondary iniportance. 

104. 

Zaye (Abit) Said ibn Aws al-Angisi. He came to Baghdid, where he was a great 
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scholar and compartion of al-Agnat, He died ahout 830/831. See Nawawi, p. 
922; Khallikan, I, $70; Ziriklt, Part ITf, 144. 
#8, 110, 116, £18, 419, 121, £23, 126, 146, 190 
Zayd (Abi) Thabit ibn Zayd ibn al-Nu‘min. Sec Thabit ibn Zayd. 
Zayd (Ibn). A transcriber of the Qur'an, Compare ‘Abd al-Rabmin ibn Zayd, 


2 
Zayd ibn Abi al-Zarga’. A conservative jurist, who probably lived in the niiddle 
of the 8th century. See Tabaci, Annales, Part [, 28. $46 


Zayd ibn ‘Al. He was a great-grandson of the fourth caliph, who revolted ar al- 
Kiifah in 740 and was killed. He was called Zayn al-‘Abidin and gave his name 
to the Zaydiyah sect. See Khaldiin, Mugaddimah (Rosenthal), I, 410; Mas‘tidi, 
V, 467-73; VI, 204; “Zaid thn ‘AB,” Bac. Islan, IV, 1193. 

202, 237, 251, 443 
Zayd ibn Aslam, Abii Usamah. He was a member of the Quraysh Tribe, who 
became a client of the second caliph at al-Madinah. He was also the author of 

an carly commentary. See Nawawi, p. 258. 
Zayd ibn Harithah, Abii Usimab. A slave who was adopted by the Prophet and 
killed when raiding Trans-Jordan, about 629. Sce Qur'iu, 33:37-38 for his 


famous divorce. Sce also “Zaid B. Mairitha,” Bre. Islam, IV, 1194. 208 
Zayd ibn al-Kayyis al-Namiii. The most learned genealogist of the 7¢h century. 
Sce Durayd, Geneal., 202; Qutayhah, Ma’arif, p. 266. 194 


Zayd al-Khayl. A grandson of one of the Prophet's Companions and himself a poet 
of early Islim. See Isbahani, Aghani, Part XVI, 47; Qutaybali, Ma‘ant, 19, 5°76, 
656, 925-26, 1008, for samples of his poetry. 182 

Zayd ibn Thabit. A humble man, who became the Prophet’s secretary and was 
chiefly responsible for compiling the Quran. See Khallikin, [, 372. 47-48 

Zaydan ibn al-idasan ibn Sa'‘id. He was a tli century Shi't scholar of secondary 
importance. For lis father, see al-Hasan ibn Said. $40 

Zayyat (al-). See: (1) Hantzah ibn Habib; (2) Afulianunad ibn “Abd al-Malik. 

Zibrigin (al-) ibn Badr al~Tansimi. He was a poct and Companion of the Prophet, 
who lived until 665. See Isbahint, Aghani, Part TH, 525 XVUI, 166; XX, 174; 
Qutaybah, Shir, pp. 2x9, 250. 346 

Zarr bri Hubaysh, Abii Maryam. He was from al-Kitfah. He became 2 celebrated 
student of the Qur'an and philology. He died yo1. See Khallikan, I, 1. 64 

Zayid (Abi) al-Samuwi al-Kilab]. An. unimportaut tribal scholar of language and 
grammar. The second name may be al-Sanmuwi. 103 

Ziyad (Aba) Yazid ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Hurr al-Kilabi, A nomad, who went to 
Baghdad at the time of al-Mahdi (caliph 775-785) and for forty years lived on a 
private estate, becoming a poet and scholar of language. See Nawawi, p. 719; 
Isbahani, Aghdsi, Part V, $5; Yagi, Geog, VL 439; “Zirikli, 1X, 238; Kabbalah, 
Mu‘jam, Part XT, 238; Qutaybah, ‘Uyia, Tl, 197, 1. 43 TV, 68, Lr. 

98, 156, 191, 364 

Ziyad al-A‘gam. A metaphysician. of the Khawaxj, who wrote soime epistles but no 
books. 4$4 

Ziyad ibn Abi Sufyan. See the name which follows. 

Ziyad ibn Abib. He was the son of a slave girl, adopted as a brother by Mu‘Awiyah 
and beconing governor of al-‘Irig. He died in 673. See Khallikin, IV, 247; 
Qutaybah, Ma‘arif, p. 176. 87-88, 91, 193, 207, 222, 273 
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Ziyid ibn ‘Anir al~Ashrif ibn al-‘Acki. He was a chief of the Asad Tribe who lived 
in the early period of Isldin. See Durayd, Geneal., p. 284. 224 

2iyad ibn Mu‘awiyah. Sce al-Nabighat al-Dhubyani. 

Ziyad ibn Unuayyah ibn ‘Abd Allih. An officer who was summoned to Khurisin 
when his farther the governor planned to attack Bukhara in 696. See Tabati, 
Annales, Part I, 1023. 218 

Ziyid al-Mawgili. An herctical leader, perliaps the Ziyid ibn ‘Abd al-Rabmin 
thentioned by Baghdidi (Scelye), p. 104, and Shahrastani (Haarbriicker), Part I, 
149. 359 

Ziyadah ibn Zayd. He was a poet murdered at Makkah by another poet, Hudbah, 
during the reign of al-Adu‘dipiyah (caliph 661-680). See Igbahani, Aghdni, Part 


XXI, 264; Tamméam (Rliickert), select. 153. 343, 350 
Aiyaadi (al-}, Abii “Ali ibu al-Mumir. Tle wrote an epistle, which was commented 
on by the distinguished scholar Abii Zayd al-Baikf. 304, 


Ziyadi {al-), Abii [shiq Ibrahim ibn Sufyin. He was a descendant of Ziydd ibn Abih, 
who hecame a grammarian in the late 8th and early oth century. See Zubaydi, 
Tabagdt, p. 106, 125, 134 

Zoroaster son of Spitama. The great proplict of Persia, who probably lived from 
about 660 to 583 5.c. In the Beatty MS the name is written Zariidusht. 

24, S74, 594, 823, 849 

Zosinius Panopolis. A Greek author, who died about a.p. 300 and wrote about 
magic and alchemy. Sec Ruska (6), pp. 25, 43, 44; Lippmaun, pp. 75, I1E, 337, 
340; Sarton, I, 339; Ftick, Ambix, p. 116; Berthelot, Alchisistes Grecs, 1, 175 €., 


184 ff.; H, 107 f.; Uf, 127 ff, 22. ff Rag, $52 
Zuhaydah, Umm ja‘far. The famous queen of tHariin al-Rashid (caliph 786-809). 
See Khallikin, I, $32. 264, 715 


Zubayr (fbn al-), ‘Abd Allah. He was born in 622, sided with A‘ishah against ‘AB, 
and later revolted against the Damascus government. He was killed by the 
Umayyad forces in Arabia, 692. See “Abd Allah,” Buc. Islan, 1, 33. 

48, 20%, 223 

Zubayr ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Suloymin al-Zabayri, Abi ‘Abd Allah. He was a Shit 
jurist of al-Basrah, who died during the early roth century. See Nawawi, p. 743; 
Shirazi, p. 88, His father’s name may have been Almad. $22 

Zubayr (al-) ion Abi Bakr. See al-Zubayr ibn Bakkir. 

Zubayr (al-) ibn Abmad ibn Sulayman, AbG ‘Abd Ali, A well-known blind 
scholar of al-Bagrah, who died 929. See Zirtkli, Pare Ul, 74. $2, 197 

Zubayr (al-) ibn al‘Awwam. He was a cousin and Companion of the Prophet, 
conspicuous in te invasion of Egypt and a member of the council to clioose the 
third caliph. He was killed at the Battle of the Camel, 656. Sce Baladhuri, 
Origins, pp. 38, 43, 336; Hitti, Arabs, pp. 161, 163, 178, 235; Khallikan, MH, 64, 
n. 2; Sa‘d (ibn), index, for many references, Waqidi (Joncs), U0, 1169, index. 

317, 436, 438, $57 

Zatbayr (al) ibn Bakkar, Abii ‘Abd Allah. A scholar of historical traditions at al- 
Madinah, who becanie the judge of Makkeh. He died iu 870. See Khallikin, I, 
53!. a03, 242, 243-44 

Zubaya (al-), Abii ‘Abd Allah Mus‘ab ibn ‘Abd Allih. Ie was a member of the 
family of al-Zubayr, who was born at al-Madinah and went to Baghdad, 
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becoming an accomplished scholar. He lived through most of the first half of 

the oth century, See Khallikin, I, 186, a. 1; Zirikli, Parr VIE, 250. 
XVi, IOI, 242, 244 
Zufar. Abi al-Hudhayl ibn at-Hudhayl. A jurist who took over the idea of al-ra’y 
from Abii Danifah, He died at al-Basrah 774/775. See Nawawi, p. 254; 
‘Wafa’, Part I, 243; Qutaybal, Ma‘drif, p. 249. Hajar, Lisa al-Mizdn, Part If, 
476. 429, $02 
Zufar (Abii) Muhammad ibn ’Ali al-Makki. He was a rcligious leader at Naysabiir 
and a scholar sorttetimes connected with the Mu’tazilah. See Murtadi, p. 93; 
Khayyat, Intisdr (Nadir), pp. $6, 61, 154; Baghdadi (Seclyc), p. 172. 429 
Zubayr ibn Abi Sulma. A Pre-islimic poct, who wrote oue of the Mu’allagdt and 
was famous for picty. He died in 609. Sec Isbahini, Aghdui, Parr IX, 146; 
Zivikli, Part If, 87. 164, (73, 344, 345 
Zuhayr ibn Harb ibn Shaddid, Abii Bakr. He was also called Abti Khaythamiah al- 
Nas#’i and was a Hanbali jurist who died 848/849. See Baghdadi (Khatib), Pact 
VIL, 482, sect. 4597; Taghri-Birdi, Part If, 276. Sec also Khapthamah Family, 
$34 
Zuhayr ibn Salih ibn Abotad ibn Wanbal. He was a grandson of the great jurist 
and himself a jurist who died 915/916. For his father, see Sali ibn Abmad, 


and for his grandfather see Alimad ibn Hanbal. $54. 
Zuhayti (al-), Abii Bakr. A friend of the author of Al-Fihrist. 21 


Zuhdi (al-), “Uthmin ibn Said. He was nicknamed Warsh, and was born in Egypt 
in 728. He studied reading of the Qur’in with Naf’. He became an ascetic and 
authority in Egypt, and diced in 8:2. See Khallikin, HT, 434. See also note § for 
p. 28 of the Fliigel edition of a-Fihrist. 64 

Zuhri (al-). See Muhaunad ibn Sa’d. 

Zubri (al-) Ibrahim ibn Sa‘d. An early authority on the Hadith. See Tabari, Annales, 
Part Hil, 2483. AF 

Zuhti (al-) ibn Abi Thabit, “Abd al-’Aziz iba ‘Inirin. A scholar of Arabian folklore 
and legend, who probably lived in the oth century. Sce Tabari, Annales, 
Part I, 968; IIT, 191, 196, 204. 237 

Zuhri (al-), “Ubayd Allah ibn Sad, Abii al-Fadl. A man of Baghdad, who was a 
reliable scholar of the Hadith. He spent some time at Simarra and was judge at 
Isbahan, living from 801 to 874. See ZirikH, Pact IV, 3497 Tabari, Annales, 
indices p, 367 for numerous references. 204 

Zuhbri (al-), Ya‘qiib iba ‘Abd al-Rabman, He lived during the 8th century and was 
quoted because of his reputation for intelligence. See Isbahani, Aghini, Part {V, 
106; Vil, 93, L 12. 49 

Zambir ibn al-Taraj. He was a sccretary who composed some poetry. 367 

Zur‘ah (ibn). See ‘isd ibn Ishia. 

Zurrah, "Abd Rabbah ibn A’yan. He was called both Aba ’Ali and AbG al-Lasan. 
He was the son. of an enfranchised slave, who became a leading Shi scholar at 
at-Kiifah. He died about 767. He was heretical, being counected with the 
Ghulat, See Tiisi, p. 141, sect. 295; Hajar, Lisin al-Mizdn, Part Nl, 473; Qutay- 


bah, Afa’arif, p. 307, 1. 2. $36-37 
Zurirah (Aba). He was a learned shaykh of Uarrin, who imposed restrictions on the 
Sabians carly in the roth century. 953 


Zurayg (Ibn), A roth century worker with illidt magic. "30 
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Zurqin, Abii Ya‘la Mubammad ibn Shaddad ibn *Isi, He was a Mu’tazili theologian 
from the region of al-Bagrah, who died 823/824. See Baghdidi (Seelye), p. 70; 
Yaqiit, Geag., IV, $23, 1. 7. 382, 789 

Ziti (Zits). A Muslim protégé from Kabul, who was the grandfather of the great 
jurist Abii Hanifah. Sce Khallikin, HI, $55. 499 


General Index 


This index contains the names of localities, tribes, and sects, and also selected topics 
of a general interest. Only the most important page references are mentioned in 
connection with a name that occurs a great many thes. 


“Abbas, Bauii al- (Abbasides), 39, 213, 
237, 2§8, 344, 405, fo2 

"Abd al-Dar, tribe, 213, 231 

“Abd Mandah, tribe, 449 

‘Abd al-Qays (‘Abd al-Kays tribe), 88, 
195, 232, 277, 386 

‘Abd al-Shanus, tribo, 223, 252, 407, 40 

‘Abd Wadd, tribe, 449 

Abhar, 498 

Abjad, 7 

Abliig, 753 

Abrashahr, 822 

Abrogating and abrogated, $3, 397, $51, 
$53, $545 $86, $70 

“Abs, tribe, 232 

Aba Lahiab, tribe, 515 

Abyssinia, Abyssinians, 36, 215 

‘Ad, tribe, 207, 208, 476 

“Adan (Aden), 493 

Adharhayjan, 24, 424, 468, 473, $69, 
8a7-18 

‘Adi (‘Adiy), tribe, 100, 210, 213, 231, 
244, 349 

_ Aditya, 833 

*Adl, al», wa-al-Tawhid, see Mu'tazilah 

‘Adnin, tribe, 7, 8, 129 

‘Adwain, tribe, 90, 211, 350 

Afghanistan, 830 

Agh3 Khin, 462 

Aghori of Mt, Abu, 836 

Aht al-dhimmah, $30, 752 

Ahl al-kitab, 751, 753 

Absa’, al-, 464, 468 


Ahwaz, al-, 117, 149, 224, 225, 26%, 429, 
497, 801, 8x7 

"Akk, trihe, 211 

‘Alawiyah, al-, 823 

Alchemy (alchemists), al-kimiya’, 408, 
474, $81, 843-68 

ancient philosophers interested, 844, 
849-50 
external and internal, 867 

Aleppo GHalab)}, xvii, 183, 313 

Alexandria, 46, $76, 603, 636, 637, 642, 
644, 848 

Algebra, 642, 653 

‘AR, tribe, 211 

Almagest of Prolemy, 639; 586, 616, 
635, 638, 649, G60, 362 

Amalekites (al-“Ami~aliq), 207, 856 

Amid, 627 

‘Amilah, tribe, 213 

‘Amir, tribe, 98, 99, 194, 241, 223, 231, 
232, $46, 548 

‘Amoniin, 245 

Ataoy, 830 

“Amz, tnibe, 93, 233 

Amy, al-, bi-al-Ma'riif, 397, 4174 

Amit Dary3, River of Balkh, 792, 802 

Amul (A’amul}, 256, 563 

Analogy, see Qiyis, al- 

‘Anazah, tribe, 232 

Anbar, ab, city, 78, 163, 1°79, 216, 259, 
433, 501; tribe, 107, sor 

Andals, 841 

Andalus, 30, 216 
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Annam (Champa or al-Sanf}, 831 

‘Angi’ Mughrib, fabulous bird, 332, 401 

‘Ans, tribe, 212, 233 

Ansir, al-, $8, 215, 229 

Antioch, $79 

Anwa’, ae, 19% 

‘Adil, tribe, 352 

‘Aqiq, al-, 243 

‘Aaqr, al-, 202 

Arab, Arabia, 39, 95-109, 121, 403, 406 

Axakah, al-, rir 

Aram, tribe, 8 

Arirah, tribe, 385 

Ares, 7$5 

Aristotle’s will, 596-98 

Arithmetic (calculation), 617, 628, 634~ 
79 

Armim, Battle of, 246 

Armenia, Armenians, 117, 225, 259, $76, 

695, 799, 817 

Argi'll, see Exgniul 

Arrayin, 307 

Art, the, see Alchemy 

Asad, tribe, 100, 107, 118, 155, 190, 204, 
207, 210, 219; AL7Z, 231, 349, $49 

As‘adiin, tribe, 233 

Asiwirah, al-, 225, 390 

Ascetics, see Safi 

Ashab al-Kahf, 227 

Ash‘ar, tribe, 212 

Ashja’, tribe, 211, 749 

Ashkanian, 713, 715) 773 

Ashniiin, 845 

Ashiiciyiin, al-, 813 

‘Askar, al-, 131, 136, 434, 4.70 

‘Askar al-Mahdi, 224, 219, 273, §00 

‘Askar Mukram, 130, 463 

*Asqalan (Askalon), 224, 637 

Astrolabe, 642, 644, 649, 650, 652, 654~ 
9% 

Astrology, and astronomy, 618, 621-22, 
628, 634-72 

Aswartyah, 38 

Athens, Athenian, $75, 590, $91, $96 

Athribis, 845 

‘Atikah, 31% 

Augurics, 736-37, 760, 764-65 

‘Awf, wihe, 231 
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Awradiiyiin, al-, 813-74 

Aws, tribe, 118, 2172, 275, 233, 243 

Awsaf, al-, wa-al-Tashbihat, book by 
al-Nadiin, xvi, 22 

‘Ayn, Kitab al-, 94-96, 132, 138, 162, 
160, 175, 183, 184, 328 

‘Ayn al-Wardah, sce Ra's al-“Ayn 

Azarigah, al-, 202, 239, 417 

Aad, tribe, 94, 1r7, 123, 128, 222, 237, 
349 


Baalbek (Ba‘labakk), 29 

Bab Darb al-Asad, $05 

Bab Funduy al-Zayt, 757 

Babakiyah, al- (al-Khurramiyah), 828-22 

Bibil, Babylon, Babylonians, 22, 26, 
463, 572, 575, $76, $78, 644, 674, 718, 
1731 792-93, 802 

Bab Khuxasin, 656 

Bab Mubawwal, 424 

Bab al-Sarab (al-Sharab), 757 

Bab al-Sham, 504, $54 

Backgamrnon, sce Nard 

Badariy’, 773 

Badhandiin, al-, 752 

Badhdh, &138—20 

Badr, battle, 223, 437, 455 

Baghbiir, 838-39, 840 

Baglhidad, 69, 119, 143 

Baghid, tribe, 116° 

Baghrin, 838-39 

B3hilah, tribe, 11°77, 210, 232, 428 

Bahrayn, al~, 116, 216, 225 

Bahutasit, 813 

Bajarwin, 175 

Bajilali, tribe, 123, 212, 233, 349 

Bakr, tribe, 230, 243 

Bakrananiyah, see Shackled 

Bakriyah, al-, 415 


_Bakusaya, 773 


Bal‘am, tribe, 231 

Balhari, al-, 827 

Bali (Balli) tribe, 212, 480 

Balkh, 24, 702, 8a4, 828; River of, see 
Aniwi Darya 

Balgayn, tribe, 212 

Baltha, see Venns 

Bamar, al-, 225 
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Binniydn (Bamian), 828-29 

Banfi, sce proper names which follow 
this form 

Barabi (Baraba), 847, 864, 868 

Barijim, tribe, 232 

Barainikah, sce Barrnak Family 

Bardesartians, see Daysiniyin 

Bardha‘ah, 424 

Bariq, tribe, ar2 

Barraak Family Baramikah, Barmakids), 
143, 230, 267, 294, 326, 196, 587 

Barqah, 225 

Basrah, abl-, 86-240, 170-91 

Bari'ih, al-, 806, $11 

Bawizij, al-, 569 

Bawlin, 7 

Bayhasiyah, al-, 452 

Bayt al-Hikmah, 230, 274, $84, 639 

Berber (Barbar), Berbers, 45, 465, 466 

Bijah, tribe, 35 

Bil3l-Abad, $18, 820 

Bimiristin, al- (hospital), 247 

Binkath (Tashgand), 803 

Birds of prey, 739 

Blagha’, 36 

Bolira, 462 

Bombay, 830 


Book, The, of Sibawayh, 112, 114, 123- 


¥2G, 128, 137, 135, 739, 142, 185 

Bookbinders, 18 

Books, theit virtues, 20 

Bridge, fronticr of Tibet, 842 

Budasaf, 824, 831 

Buddha, Buddhism, $3132 

Buffoons (clowns), 334-42, 735 

Bukhara, $03 

Bulgar, al-, 36, 37 

Bug River, 278 

Burghar (Burghaz), al-, 36, 2$4, 400 

Bushan, 837 

Busra, 224 

Bustin, al-, 225 

Bizjan, 667 

Byzantines, Byzantine country, 410, 
548, 579-85: 645, 647, G55, 748, 752, 
793 


Caesarea (al-Qaysariyah), 224, $52 
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Calligraphy, Calligraphers (see also 
Scripts}, early innovators, 10; viziers 
and secretaries, 17; using gold ink, 18; 
used for alchemy, 864-65 

vambodia (Khiwer or Qinar), 841 

Camel, Battle of, 117, 202, 203, 225, 223, 
238, 241, 438, 539) $53 

Cancer, constellation, 622 

Canton Khinfti), 838, 840 

Dancasiis (al-Qabq}, 37 

Chalcis, i, Faboea, $97 

Chaldacan, Chaldacans, $78, 991, 745, 
$47 

Chaldaean Sabians, $86, 745 

Champa (Tchampa), 831 

Chandrabhekniyah, see 
shipers 

Chrang-an, 837 

Charins; see Talismans 

Chess, 304, 341-42, 408 

China, Chinese, 3%, 37, 39, 40, 88, 90, 
$74, $76, 726, 776, 80a, 806, 836-42, 

868 
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christ {al-Masil), Christians, 2'7, 48, 290, 


388, 419, 448-49, $79, $81, $85, 612, 
752, 776, 836-39; Christian sects, 314~ 
16 

City of Peace (Madinat al-Salim), see 
Baghdad 

Clepsydra, 636, 646, 672 

Clowns, see Buffoous 

Comets, 624, 642 

Commentary (tafsir al-Qur’ln), see 
Quran 

onics, 63'7, 649 

Constantinople, 586 

Convent of Hind, r99 

Cooking, cooked food, 742 

Copt, Coptic, 36, $74, 581, 847 

Coptos, 845 

Cos, 674 

Cosmology, 620 

Court companions, see Nadim 

Cronus, see Saturn 

Ctesiphon, 773, 799, 813 

Cyprus, see Qubrus 


Dabab, tribe, see Dibab 
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Dabbah, tribe, 92, 100, 212, 231, 349, 
383, 547, $48 

Dabir, 153 

Dahri, 468 

Dahriyah, al-, 493, 4175 

Dakhil, al-, 311 

Damascus (Dimashq), 27, 223, 224, $13; 
$83, 705 

Damascus Gate, 163 

Damawand (Demavend), 23 

Dar, al- (House of “Uthmian), 215 

Dar al-Riim (Court of the Greeks), 
xViil, 448, 837 

Darb Abii Hanifah, $04 

Darb Asad, 508 

Darb al-Dhahab, 854 

Darb al-Ikhshad, 432 

Darb al-Qibib, 424 

Darin, tribe, 231, 308 

Dasht, al-, 812 

Dashtiyiin, al- (al-Dashtin}, 810, 812 

Daskarah, al-, 268 

Dastumisin, 224, 262, 774 

Dawtaq, 150 

Dawes, tribe, 183, 208 

Daylan, Daylamiyah, 296, 377, 482, 
S17 

Dayc Kadi (Kadhi), 75°7, 764 

Dayr Qunni, 630 

Daysiniyiin, al-, (Bardesanians), 463, 
797-98, $0§4--806, $1 5 

Daysin River, 776, 805 

Deities, see Gads 

Delphi, Oracle, 494 

Demons (devils, satans}, 727~28, 756, 833 

Didi al-Abarig, 122 

Dhubl, eribe, r93, 227, 349 

Dh Qar, battle, 243 

Dialogues of Plato, 592-93 

Dibab, tribe, 209, 340 

Dim, tribe, 212 

Dimashq, see Damasciis 

Dinabaktaniyah, see Sun worshipers 

Dinawar, al-, 170, %72, 792, 817 

Diniwwariyah, at-, 792 

Diyir Bakr, 627 

Diymart (Daymart), 188 

Jreams, 742 
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Dualists, 33, 410, 622, 745, 804, 812, 839 
Dimah, tribe, § 


Eclipse, 622, 652, 660 

Egypt, Egyptian, 27, 28, 39, 247, 460, 
472, 516-17, 579, 973, 726, 843-45, 
868 

Elements (the four and the five), 777, 
786, 361 

Elephants, 91, 215 

Elixir (al-iksir), 840, 854, 863 

Eloquent authors, 244-76 

Ephesus, 686 

Erguiul (Arqi‘il), 840 

Euphrates, 27 


Fables, sce Sraries 

Fad, 7 

Fadhiil, al~, 206 

Fahin, tribe, 211, 350 

Falcons, 739 

Fam al-Silb, 69, 217, 268, 394, $49 
Fana’, al-, ecstatic union with Gad, 474 
Fag‘as, Banit, 143, 229 

Farab, 629 

Farihid, al-, 93 

Faraj, 829 

Farghanah, 662 

Faris, 225, 464, 468. 

Patisiyah, al-, 801 

Firlyib, 629 

Fars, 24, 480, 268 

Fasa, $07 

Fasil, al-, 430 

Fayd, $48 

Fazarah, tribe, 209, 242, 340 
Fill {Pella}, 224 

Vitr, ‘Id al-, feast, 459 

Flood, The, 39 

Franks, 30, 38 

Pudayliyah (Fudilfyah), al-, 427 
Fulhin, al-, 39 

Fugaym, tribe, 397 

Furat, tribe, 04 

RK istat, al~, 467 


Gad, 760 
Ganga (Ganges), Ganges pilgrims, 835 
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Genealogy, genealogists, 192-252 

Geometry, 610, 634-72 

Georgia, $'76 

Ghialiyah, see Ghulat 

Ghandar, 830 

Ghani (Ghaniy) tribe, 210, 229, 232 

Ghassan, tribe, 212, 233 

Ghatafan, tribe, 117, 210 

Ghawil, al-, Batde of, 236 

Ghayliniyah, al-, 388, 417 

Ghaziyah, tribe, 208 

Ghazzali (Gaza), 224 

Ghulit (Ghulah), 383, $39 

Gods, pagan, 755-66, 827-34 

Gold, ink, 28; in alchemy, 843-68 

Gospel, 42, 45 

Government records; 
Arabic, $81-83 

Graminar, 86-197 

Gramuuatians of al-Bagrah, 86-140; of 
al-Kiifah, 142-160; of both schools, 
170-189 

Greek, Greeks, 28, 30, 36, 38, 39, 42, 
574-79, $83-614, 635-66, 736, 739, 
858 

Guru, 836 
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Habit, tribe, 23% 

Hadir Tayy, 261 

iadith, al-, 75, 190, 545-62 

Hadithah, al-, 88, 434 

Hadramawt, 91, 233 

Hajiin, al-, cemetery, 243 

Hakam, tribe, 212 

Halley's Comet, 624 

Hamadhin, 24, 216, 411, 773, 8x7 

Hamah, 462 

Hamam, 133 

Haméasali, al-, 365, 374 

Hamdan, 183, 212, 233 

Hanifah, tribe, 47, 210, 232, 349 

Hanjin, §39 

Hanoi, $31 

Hanzalah, tribe, 307, 385 

Haqil, 122 

Maramayn, al-, sec Pyramids 

Haramayn; Makkah and al-Madinah, 
470 
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Haramiyah, al-, see Khurramiyah 

Harat, $$2 

Hiarith, tribe, 121, 212, 273, 231£, 233, 340 

Harnaniyah, al-, 745-72, 817 

Marrah, al-, 46, 434; the batriofield, 201, 
238 

Jlarrin, 22, 46, 1B1, 200, 250, 274, 647, 
661, 665, G70 

Harraniyah, al-, 745-72 

Warrat Wagqun, 224 

Hasaniyah, al-, 489, $25 

Hashawiyah (Hashwiyah) al-, xvi, 417, 
S37 

Hashimites (Banti Elishim), 106, 228, 
245, 321, 40% 

Hasihy, al-, $17 

11ar3, 7 

}dawat, 7 

awayl, 8 

Havwmoal, 111 

Hawn, al-, 204 

Hawz, 259 

Hayyal al-Mayl, 127 

lTazar Afsan, 713~14 

Hazzah, 569 

Hebrew, 27, 37, 38, 42 

Hijiz, al-, 79, 202, 209, 244, 324, 494 

Hiijris, al-, 207 

J Tilal, tribe, 453 

iims (Hoims), 224, 464 

Elimyar, tribe, 8, 9, 36, 208, 212, 233, 
493, 55% 

Hirah, al-, 7, 98, 99, 164, 209, 218, 225, 
603 

Hirmiz, tribe, 106 

Hishamiyah, al-, 437 

Llign, tribe, 264 

History, historians, 192-228 

Lit, $42 

Horses, horsemanship, 737-38 

House of Gold, 829 

Hudhayl, tribe, 173, 204, 210, 231, 263, 
386, 550 

Human (Khumdan), 840 

Turmuzitn, al-, 224 


‘Thadi (‘fbadfyiin) al-, 209, 693 
Ibadiyah, al-, 453, 466 
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Iblis (@-Shaytan, the devil), 23, 778 

‘Idad, al- (al-‘Iddah), 485, 529 

Idols, Sabian, 755; Indian, 827-36; 
Chinese, 838-39 

"hi, tribe, 97, 232 

Ijma*, al-, 397, 432 

Jihad, al-, 395 

Ikhimim, 865 

PHA (212), al-, 485, $18, 529 

lliya’, see Jerusalem 

Imamah, al-, (Imartate), 404, 474, 417, 
AIG, 425, 492, $70 

itimiyah, al-, 436-42, 483, 487, 489, 
491, 543 

Imru’ al-Qays, tribe, 231 

Incantations, see Talistnans and Magic 

India, Indians, 35, 39, 202, 2234, 260, 
874-76, 589-90, 644~45, 658, 665, 674, 
7X5, 726, 736, 776, 799, 826-36, 868 

Indian sects, $31~36 

lnatiation (Sabian), 769-72 

Instruments, 672 

‘Iraq, al~, 499, $74, $75 

irja’, al-, 388, 397, 433, 447, 500 

Isazoge, of Porphyry, 588, 632-33 

Isbahn, 24, 178, 188, 272, 305, 469, $01, 
$32, $77, $978, 666, 817 

Ishtar (Astarte), 766 

Isma‘iliyah, al-, xvi, xvili, 462-77; 
succession of the imiits, 465, n. 61; 
stages of induction, 471 

Israel, Israclites, 207-208 

Istakhr (Persepolis), 225, 5°74 

Istana, African tribe, 34 

Istiqbil, al-, of heavenly hodies, 760 

istita‘ah, al-, 389, 397, 396, 406, 413, 422, 
438, 439, 448, 453, 622 

Htizal, al-, 381, 393. 406, 415, 418, 429, 
$70 

lyad, tribe, 7, 204, 206, 207, 211, 417, 
233, 410 


Jabal, 1°77, 268, 305, 326, 498, 866 
Jabal Sabalin, 819 

Jabbul, 93 , 

Jacobites, 46, 612, 631, 814, 

Jadis, cribe, 8, 208, 219 

Ja‘fariyah, al-, 492 
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Jahmiyah, al-, 395, 397, 417, $09, $53 

Jalala’, 224 

Jama‘ah, al~, 215, 426, 449 

Jaunak, 232, 249 

Jamajim, Dayr al-, 202 

Janb, tribe, 211 

Janbiin (Janfii), 839 

Janjayiin, al-, 808 

Jarjin, 305 

Jarm, tribe, 123 

Jartidiyah, al-, 443 

Jayy, $77 

jazixah, al-, 216, 225, 472 

Jazivat ibn “Umirah, 133 

Jerusalem (iliy3"), 224 

Jew, Jews, Jewish, 27, 43, 44. 48, 115, 
290, 357, 388, 406, 415, 419, 426, O$2, 
655, 659, 812, 813 

Jibal, al-, 474 

Jinn, 209, 291, $39, 728-29, 735+57, 760, 
823 

jist, al-, 224 

judhim, tribe, 126, 224, 233 

juggling, 732 

Juhaynah, tribe, 212 

Fakhi, '773, 808 

Jumanah, 125 

Jumah, see Jamah 

Jun-bukt, 828 

Junhbula’, 863 

Jundi Sabiir Shipax), 224, $80, 697-99, 
794 

Jupiter, $73, 755-67 

Jucham, tribe, 9, 194, 207 

Jurisprudence, see Law 

jurists, see Law 

jurjan, 225, 241 

Jar (Jawr) Jur"in, 836 

Jusham, tribe, 448 


Ka'‘bahi, 9, 1¥0, 117, $10, $39 

Kabul, 225, 385, 499, 828 

Kailisa (Kaylisa) mountain, 836 

Kala (Kali), 832 

Kalim, see Theology 

Kalamiin, 7 

Kalb, tribe, 206, 217, 222, 223, 464, 420 
Kaldintyiin, al-, 745 
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Kalilah wa-Dimuazah, 260, 263, 276, 359, 
715-16, 718 

Kalwadhi, 464 

Kankiyatrah, see Ganges pilgrims 

Karaj, al-, 469 

Karkh, al-, 301, 424, 43%, $43 

Karkh Juddin, 569 

Karman, 2245, 249 

Karuaba, 145 

Kasdani, 73x, 863 

Kashgar, $41 

Kashtiyiin, al~, 810 

Kaysaniyah, al, 823 

Khilidiyah, al-, 373 

Khamis, al- (the army), 258, 276, 482 

Khanft, see Canton 

Khardj, al- (land tax}, 120, 218, 282, 285, 
286, 29799, 306, 397, 407, 506, 5090, 
$10, $30 

Khariji, see Khawiry 

Khath‘am, tribe, 212 

Khattabiyah, al-, 462 

Khawarij, al-, 115, 197, 223, 200, 380, 
391, 452-54, 462, 466, 570, 627 

Khawilan, tribe, 211 

Khawlaniyun, al-, 812 

Khayzuria, al-, 214, 500 

Khazar, 36, 37 

Khazraj, tribe, 118, 242, 215, 233, 243 

Khindif, 204 

Khizanat al-Hikmah (royal library), 262 

Khmer, 831 

Khoja, 462 

Khurisin, Khurisini, 24, 40, 89, 04, 106, 
162, 216-18, 452, 419, 435, 467, 474, 
483, 504, 709, 776, 792, 802, 803, 806, 
$2224, 840 

Khurram-abadh, 824 

Khurram-diniyah, $24 

Khurramiyah, al-, 809, 827-22 

Khuza‘ah, tribe, 212, 233, 358 

Khizaymah, tribe, 206, 231 

Khiizistin, 159 

Khwartrem, (14, 256, $37, 652 

Kilab, tribe, 270 

Kinniya’, al-, see Alchemy 

Kininah, tribe, 196, 204, 207, 210, 230, 
234, 349 
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Kindah, tribe, 205, 207, 241, 233 

King Servers, 835 

Kings of the Tribes (Provinces), $74, 
608, 681, 718 

Kirman, 268 

Kitab, al-, see Book 

Korea, see Sili, al- 

Kuda‘, tribe, 246 

Kiifah, al, 10, 68, 81, 441-69, 170-97, 
8$4 

Kiifah Gate, 128, 179, 228 

Kah, ab-, 669 

Kullabiyah, at-, 449 

Kunnash, al~, see Paudectee 

Kurds, 225 


Lahab, tribe, 212 

Lakhm, tribe, 237, 233 

Land tax, see Kliaraj 

Langobardi, 30 

Language, Arabic, 6-9; Persian, 22-27 

Law, code of Malik, 493-498; Abi 
Hanifah, 499-514; al-Shafi't, 915-275 
Da'tid ibn ‘Ali, 928-34; Abmad thn 
Idanbal, $33-34; al-Shivah, $35-44; 
al-Jabari, $63-68; upholders of al- 
Hadith, 545-62; al-Shurit, 569-70 

Layth, tribe, 90, 92, 449 

Leap (al-tafrah), 380, 393 

Lexicographers, 94-96 

Library of Polemacanus at Ephesus, 586 

Liaks, 38 

Llan, 36 

Logic, 616-17 

Liiqin, 830-32 

Lydda, 718 


Ma‘add, tribe, 7, 205, 207, 213, 229 

Ma‘afir, tribe, 211 

Ma ‘ani, 395 

Ma ‘ani al-Qur’in, see Qur’in, meaning 

Mabsiit, al-, 496, 57, $19, $20, 564 

Macedonia, $74, 815 

Mada'in, al-, 24, 94, 216, 224, $49, 773; 
792, 818 

Madhij, tribe, 241 

Madinah, al-, 10, 68, 81, 215-19, 227, 
239, 242, 247, 383-34, 494, $43, 855 
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Maghrib, al- (North Africa), 384, 465, 
S48 

Magi, Magian, 32, 326, 357, 388, 395, 
415, 419, 429, 469, 776, 817, 822 

Magic, Magicians, 725-33, 7§8-65 

Mahikalayah, al-, 832--33 

Mihin, 807 

Mahantyah, al~, 807 

Mahdi River, $32 

Mahdiyah, al-, 466 

Mah Nahiwand, 24 

Mahrah, tribe, 222 

Majiis, see Magi 

Majiisiyah, al-, 469 

Makhliiq, al- (Created), see Qur’in 

Makhziim, tribe, 201, 231, 263, 349, 383, 
401, 40§ 

Makkah, 10, 68, 147, 157, 21$~18, 240, 
245, 250, 666 

Makran, 225, 830 

Ma’miiniyah, al-, 28% 

Manabid, Battle, 236 

Maniadhir, 224 

Manichacan, 299, 622, 811, 815: the 
founder, 773-76, 794; costaology, 
a77--83, 786-88; creation of rman, 
983-86; Elect and Hearers, 788; 
ordinances, 789-91; future life, 7o5~ 
97; successors and. sects, 791-94, 801 
803; chiefs, 804-805: books and 
epistles, 797-801; script, 32, 37 

Mainkir, 827 

Mansiiriyah, al-, 384, 417 

Manzilah, al-, bayn. al-manzilatayn, 384, 
417, 422 

Maqbarat Bab ai-Dayr, $24 

Mir, al-, al-A‘l4 wa-al-Miar al-Asfal, 704 

Marcionite, 22, 806-807, 815 

Ma’rib, tribe, 231 

Miariyiin, al-, $12 

Marj Rahit, 207 

Mazj al-Suffar, 224 

Mar Marti, 630 

Maronites, 814, 816 

Martin, 385 

Mats, 573, 643, 755-67, 86% 

Marw (Merv), 256, 301, 474, 622 

.Marwah, at Makkah, 486 
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Marwan, Marw, 301 

Marw al-Riadh (Riiz}, 112, 420 

Masabadhin, 225 

Masjid al-Siir, 9 

Massisah, al-, 199 

Masturbation, 335 

Mathematics, 634-72 

Mawsil, al-, xvii, xviii, 46, 74, 187, 306, 
352, 374-75» 472, 473, $65, $76, 587, 
601, 635, 667, 866 

Maymiiniyah, al-, 462 

Maysin, 91, 799 

Mazdakiyah, al-, 817, 821 

Mazin, region, 112; tribe, 118, 124 

Mechanics, 642 

Medicine, 620-21, 673-711 

Melchite, 46, 814 

Mercury (deity), 573, 753-67, 845, 861; 
(quicksilver), 848, 856 

Meroe (Murawah), Affican tribe, 35 

Messiah, $79, 682, 807 

Metaphysics, see Theology 

Midian, tribe, 7 

Muinah, al-, 412 

Mihrijingadhaq, 225 

Mikha'i, Dayr, 866 

Miletus, 486 

Mimadh (Maymadh), 818 

Mirbad, al-, 404 

Mishna, 43 

Misr, see Egypt and al-Fustat 

Moon, deity, 7545-67; moon as silver, 
846, 863, 868 

Moon worshipers, 834 

Morais, 739-42 

Mt. Abi, 836 

Mu ‘allagit, al-, 137, 180 

Mu‘allag Mosque, $0$ 

Mubayyadah, al-, 109 

Mudar, tribe, 8, 142, 210, 221, 222, 234, 
2453 Legion, 751 

Mufaddaliyit, al-, 151, 166 

Mughiriyah, al-, 384, 427 

Mnightasilah, ak, 774, 811-12 

Mulhidjiriin, al-, 810 

Muhakkimal, al-, 417 

Muhanmnuirah, al-, $19 

Mubiirib, tribe, 203, 2.1, 213, 349 
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Mujishi’, eribe, 113 

Mujbirah, al-, 388, 391, 393, 394, 397, 
413-15, 418, 446-51 

Mutkhallad, tribe, 9 

Mutlhidah, al-, Mualbidiin, 388, 393, 394, 
416 

Miiltan, al-, 828, 832-33 

Mulik al-Tawi'if, see Kings of the 
Tribes 

Munkar, 228, 459 

Mungar (Mingar), tribe, 202 

Murad, tribe, 222, 233, $19 

Murjrah, al-, 257, 357, 386, 393, 416, 
417, 429, 452, 508 

Marrahi, tribe, 211, 232 

Musalli, al-, 162 

Mushabbihah, al-, 171, 397, 404, 413, 
416, 428, 429 

Music, 618, 628, 643, 644, 672 

Muslimiyah (Abii Muslimiyah) al-, 822- 

24. 

Musliyah, tribe, 213 

Musnad, al-, 9, $53. 554, 555-59, $41 

MutakaHim (Murakallimiin) ab, sce 
Thealogy 

Mu'tazalah, al-, xvi, 300, 380-454, $10, 
705 

Muwatt3’, al-, 494-96 

Muzaynah, tribe, 210, 23%, 349, $21 


Nabataeans {al-Nabt), 22, 410, $90, 73%, 
B11, 863 

Nabitah, al-, 446-51 

Nadim, al- (court companion), xiv, 1, 
312, 409 

Nadzr, tribe, 8 

Nafis, tribe, 8 

Nahawand, 224 

Nahd, tribe, 212, 233 

Nahraw4n, 201, 223, 808 

Nahr Tira, 224 

Nahshal, tribe, 349 

Nahw, see Gramumar 

Na‘im, al-, 413 

Najadat, al-, 417 

Najiyah, tribe, 201, 223, 453-54 

Najjarin, 488 

Najran, 836 
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Najrani monk, 836-39 

Nakha*, tribe, 233 

Nakir, 228 

Nammir, tribe, 212, 232, 234 

Nard, al-, 304, 408 

Nasah (Nasa’ah) al-, 398 

Nashshish, 210 

Nasibin, 3127, 866 

Niasikh, al-, wa-al-mansiikh, see Abrogat- 
ing 

Nasr, tribe, 21%, 239 

Nativity, nativities, 622, 640-59 

Nawfal, tribe, 214, 326 

Naysabiir, 339, 425, 488, $89, 667 

Negro races, 34 

Nestorian, Nestoriais, 209, 813, 8:4, 
836-37 

New. Testament, 45 

Nibawand, see Nahawand 

Nikkari, al-, 466 

Nil, ak, 14% 

Nisabir, see Naysibir 

Nigibin, see Nasibin 

Nizar, 208 

North, 746, 757-04 

Nubia, 35, 36, 225 

Nukhaylah, al-, 224 

Numayr, tribe, 232, 246, 247, 349, 396 


Obscure (ghatib) in the Quran, see 
Qur'an 

Old Testament, books of, 44, 45 

Oratory, orators, 273 

Oxus River, 776, $01, 812 


Palmyra, 218, 462 

Pandect (pandectae), 696, 697, '700, 711 

Paper, 39, 48-60 

Parchment, 40 

Parthian, Parthians, $75, 775 

Penmanship, see calligraphy 

Pens, excellence, 18, 19; sharpening, 38 

Perframe, 742 

Pesipatctics, 406 

Persia, Persians, 249, 263, $75-82, $89, 
674, 713-17, 736, 739 

Personal opinion (al-aa’y)}, 395, 397, 409, 
499, 502504, SII 
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Philology, see Language 

Philosopher's Stone, $43, 851, 859, 863 
Philosophy, philosophers, $77--633 
Physiognomy, 736- 

Pigeons, 342, 376, 748-49 

Pleiades, 767 

Poetry, poets, 243, 307, 343-76 
Poisons, 743 

Preacher, see Oratory 

Pyramids, $70, 845-47 


Qada’, al-, 447, 450 

Qadar, al-, 447, 450 

Qadariyah, al-, 383, 385, 388, 445, 453, 
§00 

Qadim, tribe, 211 

Qadisiyah, al-, 224 

Qihixah, al- (Cairo), 467 

Qabrin, tribe, 129, 229 

Qala‘ah, al-, 224 

Qala‘at Surraq, 225 

Qamar, al-, see Moon 

Qandahar, 830 

Qansii (Kan-chou), 840 

Qaramatah, al-, 463-44, 513 

Qarasat, 7 

Qaris, 342 

Qariyat (Qaryat) abkAnsar, 58 

Qaryat al-‘Abda (‘Abd Allah}, 225 

QOisiniyah, 482 

Qasr ibn Hubayrah, 334 

Qasr al-Jass, 661 

Qasr Waddah, 425 

Qass Bahram, 464 

Qatif, 464 

Qayn, tribe, 231, 233, 349 

Qays, tribe, 136, 204, 207, 210, 232 

Qaytar3n (Sabian group), 753 

Qazwin, §20 

Qiblah, al-, 484, 520, $41, 661 

Qimar, 830-31 

Qinnastin, 265 

Qirrtysh, tribe, 376 

Qissat al~Ghazal, 206 

Qiyin, see Slave girls 

Qiyis, al- (analogy), 440, $13, $23, $33; 
$48 

Qubrus (Cyprus), 224 
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Quda‘ah, ttibe, 207, 212, 233 

Quft (Qift), see Coptas 

Quhunduz, ale, $77 

Qumm (Qaim), 216, 480-81, $41 

Qunna, 773 

Qur'an, al-, authosized version, 47: 
order of revelation, 49-§3; manu-~- 
script of ‘Abd Allih ibn Mas‘tid, 53-58; 
of Ubayy ibn Ka'b, 58-61; of ‘AS, 
62; collectors, 62; readers, 63~74, 78, 
84, 139; commentary, 75-765 mean- 
ing, 76, 396! technicalities, 78-83; 
obscure terms, 77; expressions, 78; 
ak-makhliig (created), 389, 393, 397, 
401, 408, 412-22, 429-30. 

Quraysh, tribe, 9, 48, 124, 204, 207-14, 
AZ¥n22, 243, 245 

Qussin, $63 


Ikabadhah, al-, 223 

Rabd, al-, fi al-Qat‘ah, 476 

Rabi‘ah, tribe, 204, 206, 207, 211, 217, 
221, 22%, 232, 234, 235, 349, $41 

Rifidah, al- (al-Rawifid}, 99, 357, 397, 
405, 414, 437, 453, 482, 489 

Raha’, tribe, 221 

Rahit, 116 

Rajamarityah, sce King servers 

Rajaz, 102, 108, 254, 356, 358, 359 

Ramhoroiuz, 225 

Ragqah, al-, 306, $04, 661 

Ra’s, al-, 7§1, 753-54 

Ra’s al“Ayn, 201, 238 

Ra's Qarmat, 464 

Rawiéifid, al-, see Rafidah 

Rawandiyah, al-, 238, 504-505 

Ra’y, al-, see Personal opinion 

Rayy, al-, 24, 106, 144, 216, 245, 267, 
336, 464, 468, 474, 474, $64, OI, 823 

Rayy’, 125 

Reading, readers, see Qur’in 

Revolutions (transfers of years), 640--$7 

Rhinoceros, $38 

River of Sand, 841 

Rome, Roman, $79,636; see also Byzan- 
tine 

Round City at Baghdad, ré7 

Rimaqin, 808 
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Rusafah, al-, $4, 162, 214 

Russia, 34 

Rustaq, al-, 469, 803 

Rustaq Jayy, $77 

Riistuqbadh (Ristaqubidh), x17, 202, 
224 

Riiwd, 822 


34, 7, 845 

Sabaly al-Bita'ih (Mughtasilah), 811 

Sabar Abi Nib, 463 

Sabir Riimi, $05 

Sibians (Sibah, Sabiyiin), 628, 647, 661, 
4945-72; hheadmen, 749-64, 768-60; 
initiation, 769~72; al-[brahimiyah, 41, 
756; fasts, 747; feasts, 748, 75$~67; 
prayers, 747; deities, 745-67; Sacri~ 
fices, 747-48 

Sabra, 757 

Sabiir, 382 

Sa'd, tribe, 97, 100, 177, 217, 231, 232, 
236 

Sa‘dah, 482 

Sadiis, tribe, 232, 383, 384 

Safa‘inah, ab, sce Buffoons 

Sahadbah, al-, 260 

Sahih, al~, 545, $56, $61 

Sahm, tribe, 213, 232 

Sahratai, 224 

Sakasik, tribe, 221, 233 

Sakiin, tiibe, 211 

Salamin, tribe, 212 

Salamiysh, 462-63, 465 

Salamsin, 753 

Samah, tribe, 231 

Samanfyah, al-, see Shamantyah 

Sanargand, 32, 178, 417, 482, 802, 803, 
BOS 

Simarra, 72, 124, 138, 152, 247, 313, 386, 
439, 449, 459 

Samurah, tribe, 220 

Samurah iba Jundab, tribe, 220, 649 

Sana'a’, 9, 194 

Sanbil, 224 

Sang, al-, 330-31 

Sanskrit, $33~35 

Sagalibah, 674 

Sagifah, 215 
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Sarah (Sarib, Sariw), 819 

Sarcophagus, 84:7 

Sarwayh, $77, 579 

Sasanian (Sasini, Sdsdnid)}, 469, ‘713 

Saturn, 622, 755-67, 861 

Sawad, al-, 24, 117, 126, 217, 272, 286, 
295, 296, $73, $81 

Sawad al-Kiifah, 463-64 

Saxons (and Langobardi}, 30 

Saymarah, al-, 427 

Saynatirus (semeion)}, 22 

Scripts (writing), Arabic origins, 6; 
Himyarite, 9; Arabic foriws, 10-16; 
Qur’duic, 160; Syriac, 22; Persian, 22- 
a7: lichrew, 27: Greek, 28; Lango- 
bardi, 40; Saxon, 30; Chinese, 313 
Manichacan and Marcion, 32; Sughd, 
43; Sind, 34; Negro, 35; Turkish, 
36; Russian, 37; Frank, 38; Armen« 
jan, 38; magic and alchemy, 864 

Seriptures, 42-62 

Secretary (al-kitib)}, secretaries, 257-73, 


Seven Readers, see Qur'an 

Seven heavenly bodies, 755 

Sevea Honses of Wisdom, $73, 845 

Sex, 719-23 

Shackled, 835 

Shadhkih, 669 

Shahrak, 254 

Shahraziir, 569 

Sham, al-, 60, 216, 228, 224, 225, 275 

Shamaniyah (Shamanites), 801, 824, 839, 
$42 

Shams, al- (Helios), see Sun 

Shaybin, tribe, 150, 209, 232, 349, 437, 
$04, 537, 659 

Shi‘ah, Sh¥d (Shiite), xvi, xviii, 195, 306, 
334, 363, 404, 436-45, 467, 474, 479- 
92, $35-44, $57 

Shiltyiin, al-, $12 

Shimshat, 339 

Shiraz, 342% 

Shirwin, 38 

Shitranj, al-, see Chess 

Shurit (Shurdh), 99, 193, 247, 563, 560- 
$70 

Shu'‘iibiyah, al-, 230, 245, 262, 299, 469 
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Sibtin (Si-fou), 839 

Sicily, $90, 594 

Sidrah al-Mumtahi, 459 

Siffin, Battle of, 117, 201, 202, 214, 241, 
$53 

Sijistiin, 24, 225, $69, $81, 829 

Sikbaj, al-, 319, 322, 742 

Sikkat al-Khiraqi (Kharaqi), 855 

Sikkat Salih, 133 

Sikkat Tarkhin, 438 

Sild, al- (Silla, Korca), 840 

Sind, al~, 34, $76 

Singer, singers interested in poetry, 307- 
742, 408, 628 

Sinn, al-, 469 

Siraf, 130, 136, 4$1 

Sirat, al-, 459 

Siva, 832 

Slave girls, 300, 317, 324, 405 

Sophists, 488, 617, 622, 6a9 

Sorcery, see Magic 

Sources (usiil al-figr), 415, 519, $36 

Spherks, 617 

Stageira (Stagira), 594, $96, $97 

Stories, 712-24, 734-42% ‘Thousand 
Tales, 733, 715; Kings, 718; love and 
passion, 719-24 

Suda’, tribe, 217 

Sati, al- (Sufis), 477, 455-61, 474; 
names of famous Sufis, 455 

Sughd (Soghdiana), 33, 196, 803 

Sulaym, tribe, 211, 292, 232, 322, 395, 
$$t 

Sulayminiyah (paper), 40, 351 

Sulbiyah, 118 

Sulla, 278 

Sumiatar, 755-46 

Sun, object of worship, 755-67; in 
alcheury, 856, 861, 862 

Sun. worshipers, 833 

Sundials, 619, 654, 6$5, 660, 663, 664 

Sung, 836-37 

Sunnah, ale, 215, 494 

Surinayq, 210 

Stiq al-Ahwéiz, 425 

Siig al-‘Atash, 70, 432 

Siig al-Ghazl, 383 

Stig al-Silah, 134 
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Siig al- Warragin, 320 

Sirahiin, al-, 128 

Suxta Man [ha’d, see SSmarra 

Surraq, 225 

Sis, al- (Susa, Shushan), 224, 476, 477 

Syria, Syrian, 22, 79, 81, 201, 202, 215, 
257; 259, 462, $64, $75, 629, 726 

Syriac, 22, 24, 36, 38, $90, 499-606, 
611, 632, 633, 640, 648, 797 


Tabaristiin, 225, 233, 464, 468, 481, 482, 
669 

Tabikhah, tribe, 204, 207, 231 

Tabriz, 819 

Taghlib, tribe, 230, 232, 234 

Taha, $72 

Tahiriyah, al-, 94 

Ta'if, al-, 216, $09 

‘Tajihah (Fai-yuan, Tajah), 837 

Takhe, al-, 665, 670 

Takrit, 434 

Talagin, al-, 464, 474 

Talisman, talismans, 726-27, 732-33, 
743, 754, 861, 864 ‘ 

Tall ‘Ukbara, $69, $70 

Tainin, tribe, 204, 206, 207, 207, 231, 
385, 483, 549, 58% 

‘Tammiaz, 758, 766 

Tanbur (Tanbir), 319, 332, 336, 342, 
358 ° 

Tag al-Harrini, 329 

Tag al-Zibl, 310 

Taqit al-‘Akki, 509 

Tarsus (Tarsiis), 156, 313 

Tar’ ‘Dz, 753 

Tashqand, 803 

Tasm, tribe, 8, 1145, 208, 219 

"awi'if, al-, see Kings of the Tribes 

Tawallud, al-, 397, 393 

Taym, tribe, 204, 210, 213, 233, 232, 493, 
$01 

Taymia’, tribe, 8 

Taym Allih, tribe, 499, $41 

Tayy (fayy?), tribe, atx, 217, 233, 349, 
377 

Tayyar, 97 

Tha‘alabah, tnbe, 151 

Tha‘ilibah, al-, 452 
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Thamitd, tribe, 207, 4:76 

Thagqif, tribe, 214, 222, 232, 300 

Thawe, tribe, 210, $45 

Theology, theologians, 379-492 

Thoth, 845, 848 

Tho‘al, tribe, 229 

Thumilah, tribe, 128 

Tibet, Tibetans, 37, $36, 840-42 

Tigris, 418 

Tihaimah, 89 

Fonkin, 837 

Torah, al-, 42~4§ 

‘Translation, translators, Greck and Latin, 
$86~89; Persian and Ludian, 589 

‘Transoxiana, 32, 801, $02, 823-24 

Tribes, their faults and virtues, 231-34 

Fitba tree, 459 

Tiidih, 311 

Tughuzghuz, 802, 840, 842 

Tunbur (Tunbtir), see Tanbur 

Tunis, 466 

Tiinkath, 33, 803 

Tar, al- (Mt. Sinai), 488 

Turks, 33, 36, 37, 726, 739, 802, 823, 840 

Turtniyah, al-, 37 

Tustar (Shuster), 23, 224 

Taz, aim, 39, $76~78, 847 


Uballah, al-, 225 

Udad, tribe, 212 

‘Udhrah, tibe, 212 

Ujurr, al- (Cupola of), 764 

“Uki (CUkal), tribe, 102, 210, 231 

“Ulays, tribe, 464 

‘Uman, £33, 136, 237, 560 

Umayyah, Bani, 39, 108, 196, 197, 318, 
264, 308, §02, 823 

‘Uimran, 282 

‘Ligayl, tribe, 383, 394, 385 

Usayd iba Abi al-‘Ts, clan, 547 

Usiil, al-, see Sources 

‘Uthmianiyah, al-, 404-405 


Venus, 7$$§-67, 861 
Veterinary (surgery), 738-39 
Vision of al-Ma‘main, $83 


Wa'amiakmi, 817 
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Wa'id, al, S9E, 392, 393, 396, 433; 416, 
423 

Wagqifah, al-, 477 

Wagitsah, al-, 224 

Warfare, 7327-38 

Warrig, Wartiqin, xiv, 1, 04, 07, 126, 
2$5, 304, 320, 402, 407, 425, 631, 723, 
353 

Wiasit, 216, 319. 377, 491, $04, $51, 6$7 

Water clock, see Clepsydra 

Wayl, tribe, 116 

Women, poetesses and scholars, 103, 
3561-62 


Yabrin, 143 

Yamimah, 47, 116, 216, 224, $07 

Yaman, al- (Yemen), 126, 123, 128, 207, 
208, 216, 218, 221, 232, 233, 234, 462, 
464, 466, 468, $21, $46, O74 

Yarbii‘, tribe, 231, 349 

Yarmitk, al-, 224 

Yashkur, tribe, 118, 195, 232, 349 

Yifraa, Berber tribe, 466 


4abrukh, al-, 759, 764 

Zabulistin, 225 

Zabiir, al- (Psalnis), 43 

Zaghawah, Negro tribe, 35 

Zahniyah, ab-, 179 

Zahr, Battle of, 236 

Zamim, 256 

Zamzam Well, 202, 243 

Zanadiqah, al- (al-zandiq), 264, 357. 415, 
416, 422, 437, 468, 739, 802-804 

Zanata, Berber wibe, 466 

Latij, al-, 130, 134, 279, 329 

Zanjain, 820 i 

Zawzan, 38 

aayd, tribe, 210 

Zaydiyah, al-, xvii, 380, 404, 405, 443~- 
445, 481-82 

Zaytiin, 839 

Zij al-Shahriyir, $78, $89 

Ziyidiyiin, al-, 392 

Loroasttians, 299, 802 

Zubayd, tribe, 273, 233 

Zuhrah, tribe, 232 

Zun-bukt, 823 * 
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